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GENEALOGICAL MEMOIR OF LADY ERSKINE. 



The precise time when or by whom the 
appellation of Erskine was fitst assumed 
cannot be shown, yet it is certain that it 
was deriyed from the barony of ErsldDe in 
Renfrewshire, and thus as a local somame 
bears the stamp of antiquity. Mention of 
this noble house first appears in the time of 
Alexander II, in the twelfth year of whose 
reign, 

HEifaT DE Erskins witnessed the gift 
which Amalek, brother of Maldwin, Earl of 
Lennox, made, to the Canons of Paisly, of 
the patronage of the church of Rosemeth, 
with the titles thereunto belonging. 

Sir John db Erskine, his son and suc- 
cessor, likewise witnessed a donation made 
by Walter Steward, Earl of Menteith, to the 
Abbot of Paisly. The grandson of this Sir 
John, Sir William Erskine, a strenuous 
asserter of the right of Robert Bruce, joined, 
in 1322, the Earl of Murray and Sir James 
Douglas in an expedition into England, 
^here his gallant behaviour procured for him 
the honour of knighthood and other marks 
of the royal favour. He was succeeded by 
his son. Sir Robert Erskine, whose son and 
successor. Sir Thomas Erskine, espoused 
for his second wife Janet Keith, only child 
of Sir Edward Keiths Mareschal of Scotland, 
and great grand-daughter of Gratney Marr, 
eleventh Earl of Marr. He was succeeded 
by his eldest son, 

yoL. VI. — NO, I. 



Sir Robert Erskine, of Erskine, who 
upon the death of Alexander, Earl of Marr, 
in 1436, laid claim to that earldom in right 
of his mother. His claim, however, continued 
a plea with the crown, which was not deter- 
mined at his decease in 1453. His son and 
successor, 

Thomas Erskine, prosecuted with vigour 
his father's pretensions to the earldom, but 
having the powerful party of the court for his 
opponents, a decree was given against him 
in parliament on the 5th November 1457. 
In the following year he had a charter, to 
Thomas, Lord Erskine, of the lands of 
Dalnotter in Lennox. He left a son and 
successor, 

A LEX AN DE R,second Lord Erskine, governor 
of Dumbarton Castle in the reign of King 
James IV, and a privy councillor to that 
prince. He died in 1510, and was sacceeded 
by his son, 

Robert, third Lord Erskine, who fell at 
the battle of Flodden, 9th September 1513, 
and was succeeded by his son, 

John, fourth Lord Erskine. This noble- 
man married Lady Margaret Campbell, 
eldest daughter of Archibald, second Earl of 
Argyll, and dying in 1552, was succeeded by 
his eldest son, 

John, fifth Lord Erskine, a disdnguished 
statesman in the reign of Queen Mary. In 
1565, he renewed the claim of his family to 
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the Earldom of Marr, and having made a fair 
title through a long deduced pedigree, his 
pretensions were allowed, and ratified by 
parliament. In 1571, upon the death of 
Matthew, Earl of Lennox, the Earl of Marr 
was, by the unanimous consent of the King's 
party, chosen Regent of Scotland in the room 
of that nobleman. This high office he held 
but thirteen months, wl>en dying the 28th 
October 1572, he was succeeded by his only 
son, 

John, of right seyenth Earl of Marr, of 
the Erskine race. On the 27th March 1604 
he obtained from James VI the munificent 
grant of all the lands, baronies, &c. which 
belonged to the Priory of Incbmahomo, and 
the Abbeys of Dryburgh and Kambusken- 
neth, all erected and incorporated into a 
free Lordship and Barony, to be called the 
Lordship of Cardross, which was confirmed 
by act ot parliament, passed 19th July 
1606, conferring upon the earl the honour 
and precedency of a Lord of Parliament, 
as Baron Cardross. And by a subsequent 
charter, 10th June 1610, be acquired the 
right of assigning the said Barony to whom- 
soeTer he thought proper. He had like- 
wise a charter, on his own resignation, ot 
the Earldom of Marr, Lordships of Strath- 
down, Strathdee, Garioch, Alloa, Sec, ; the 
inheritable offices of Captain of the Castle of 
Stirling, and Sheriff of the Shire thereof, 
&C. &c., to him and his heirs, and erecting 
the whole into the Earldom of Marr, drd 
February 1620. The Eari married first, 
Anne, second daughter of David, second 
Lord Drummond, and had an only son, 
James, his successor in the Earldom of 
Marr. He espoused, secondly, Lady Mary 
Stewart, second daughter of Esme, Duke of 
Lennox, and had, with other issue, 
James, of whom presently. 
Henry, to whom his father assigned the 
peerage of Cardross, but who dying 
before the Earl, the Barony deToWed at 
his lordship's decease in 1634, upon the 
said Henry's son and successor, David 
Erskine, second Lord Cardross, whose 
grandson was David, fourth Lord, after- 
wards inheritor of the Earldom of 
Buchan. 
James Erskine, the second son of the 
Earl of Marr, having espoused Mary, Coun- 
tess^ of Buchan, became sixth Earl of 
Buchan in right of his wife, on whose 
resignation he obtained a charter of the 
Earldom to him, and Mary, Countess of 
Buchan, his wife, remainder to the heirs 
male of their bodies, which failing, to the 



nearest lawful heirs male, and asdgns of 
the said sixth Earl. He was one of the 
Lords of the Bedchamber to Charles I, and 
resided much in England, where he died in 
1640, having survived his Countess twelve 
years. He was succeeded by his son, 

James, seventh Earl, who died in 1664, 
and was succeeded by his only son William, 
eighth Earl, on whose death in 1695, the 
issue male of James and Maiy, Earl and 
Countess of Buchan, became extinct In 
consequence, however, of a deed of entail, 
executed in 1677 by the last Earl, 

David, fourth Lord Cardross, succeeded 
as ninth Earl of Buchan. This nobleman 
dying in 1745, was succeeded by his son, 
Henry David, tenth Earl, who left, with 
other issue, three sons; David Stewart, 
his successor; Henry, an eminent Scottish 
barrister, father of Heniy David, present Earl 
of Buchan ; and 

The Honourable Thomas Erskine, who 
having served both in the army and navy, 
devoted at length his talents to the bar, to 
which he was called in 1777. Gifted with 
the most powerful eloquence, Mr. Erskine 
attained at once the summit of his profession 
as an advocate ; in which capacity he con- 
tinued until 1806, when he was appointed 
Lord Chancellor of Great Britain, and ele- 
vated to the peerage 8th April, in the same 
year as Baron Erskine of Restormel Castle. 
His lordship died 1 7th Nov. 1823, and was 
succeeded by his eldest son, 

David Montagu, present peer, who in 
1800 espoused Frances, daughter of General 
Cadwallader of Philadelphia, the lady whose 
portrait forms tliis month's illustration, and 
has issue, 
Thomas Americus, married 12th May 
1830, Louisa, relict of Thomas Leigh, 
Esq. of Adlington House, Cheshire — 
John Cadwallader, in the Hon. East 
India Company's Civil Service at Ben- 
gal, married 30th April 1829, Margaret, 
youngest daughter of the late John 
Martin, Esq. — David — Edward Morria 
— James Stuart— Frances, married Nov. 
1824, to Gabriel Shawe, Esq.— Mary, 
married 16th June 1832, to Human 
Count de Baumgarten of Bavaria — 
. Sevilla, married 2drd Dec 1830, to 
Henry Francis Howard Esq., second 
son uf Henry Howard of Corby, Esq.— 
Stewarta, married 26th Oct. 1828, to 
Yeats Brown, Esq.— Elizabeth, married 
1st April 1832, to St. Vincent K. Haw« 
kins Whitshed, Esq.— Harriet— Jane — 
Flumer. 
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THE GAELAND OP MUSICIANS. 
THE GARLAND OF MUSICIANS— No. VI. 

BY HENRY F. CHORLEY. 
LUDWIO VON BEETHOVEN. Bom at Bamn m the year 1770. died ai Vietuui, Mmreh l6 18S7. 



Bend we to thee, our last and mightiest now! 

Crown thou the pile mine eager song would raise 

To Music's chosen ministers — ^let praise 
Take from each crown a garland for thy hrow : 
Calm HandeVs grandeur— Haydn's manly glow — 

Mozart*B impassioned tenderness — ^the joy 

Of gay Rossini * — Weber's fsuacies high- 
All these on thee good angels did bestow^ 

Nor to the thankless gave. Thy toil by day, 
The haunting thought which canopied thy rest 

Was all thine artf— thou didst not her betray 
For sordid hire— thou bowed no careless guest 

With lukewarm homage at her public shrine, 

But sought her inmost cells, and made their treasures thine. 

If. 
Thou liyest in all thy hundred work»— there speaks 

A giant's Yoice in each^4iow soaring high 

In full consent of richest hannony ; 
When CYery tuneful instrument awakes, 
And the )iigh vault their joyous concert shakes. 

Now, breathing softer through the Yocal tale 

Of the fond wife J— one hour a woman frail. 
Trembling, and fall of love — ^whom peril makes 

A lion in the hour of need, to brave 

A tyrant's rage, if only she may save 
Her captive lord — ere long, in high delight 

To embrace that lord — ^hls heavy fetters riven, 
When blessed Mercy guides the arm of might, 

And haggard prisoners leap with joy to look on heaven ! 

III. 
Farewell!— with thee my coronal complete 

I lay aside — but something of regret 

Tempts me to linger o'er my garland yet, 
Before I fling it at another's feet. 
What thousand memories, mournful, grave, and sweet. 

Have swept across my soul — the while I wove 

My votive lay — what thoughts of those I love— 
What joys which coming years may ne'er repeat — 
What hours of pain beguiled — what sudden mirth 

Kindled where was bat gloom— what meeting eyes 
And smiles that echoed smiles : — how many a hearth 

Circled with friends. Ah me !— the vision flies! 
Farewell !— my song to gentle ears depart, 

If nought beyond, thou bear'st the language of my heart! 

• Lest oar one sbonld think I haro attributed to Beethoven a character beyond his merits, T Jnst refer to 
the nmnerona SekerM and Romioe scatterad through hia instrumental woifcs, than many of which nothing 
more fasdwatlng' snd airy can be Imagined. 

t Many anecdotes are corrmt of Beethoven's absence of mind, and singular inattention to his worldly 
concerns. 

i Hie Opera of Fldelio. 
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SKETCHES FROM REAL LIFE. 
SKETCHES FROM REAL LIFE— No. L 

TAKEN FROM THB RING IM HYDE PARK. 



There is nothing else in nature or in art, 
nor even in art and nature united, that may 
compare with the Ring in Hyde Flark on a 
fine Sunday at four o'clock, p.m., ** in the 
pleasant month of May." There is no other 
sight in the world *' so lively, audible, and 
full of rent" There is nothing else so bril- 
liant in equipage, so bright in female beauty, 
so fertile in materials for the picturesque, so 
pre-eminent in birth and fashion, so prodigal 
in the evidences of national wealth, so pro- 
ductive of intellectual associations, so preg- 
nant and overflowing with that spirit of 
society which is aiter all the only true 
"beauteous and sublime" of human life. 
The Longchamps of Paris, the Corso of 
Naples, the Prado of Madrid, and in short 
all the other public promenades of conti- 
nental capitals, are poor and paltry by com- 
parison. And as to our own of a similar 
kind,— the Regent's Park, St James's, and 
the Green,— the first is but a receptacle for 
wandering cockneys, wasted West Indians, 
and captive wild beasts ; the second is only a 
pretty play-ground for " the youth of both 
sexes," after school hours,— widi the tempta- 
tion of drowning themselves always at hand ;— 
and the last is but a green retreat for a few 
favoured cows, and (in virtue of its basin) a 
refuge for the West-end destitute of all deno- 
minations, who do not think themselves 
worth powder and shot, and cannot screw up 
their courage to the parapet of Westminster 
Bridge. 

llie only efficient summary we have ever 
met with of the scene in question is included 
in tlie passionate exclamation (as we once 
heard it reported by poor Coleridge, who 
was present on the occasion) of a young 
English lady, at the first sight of Mont 
Blanc. 

'<0h! It is beautiful! It is magnificent!! 
1 1 is sublime ! ! ! It is very pretty ! ! ! ! " 

Tu describe that scene— (not Mont Blanc 
but the Ring in Hvde Park)— to describe^it 
in all its varied and vivid details— to paint 
on paper a moving panorama of it, after the 
pleasant fashion of Mr. Burford, **from 
authentic drawings taken on the spot," and to 
illustrate the view by a series of portraits 
sketched from life, are the somewhat bold 



and ambitious objects we have now in view. 
And if our readers will but lend us as large 
a portion of their imaginative faculties as 
they are wont and willing to do for the 
ingenious artist just named in respect of his 
little circular creations in Leicester Square, 
we shall not despair of performing our ofiice 
to their amusement ^d satisfaction. And 
this whether they have been partakers and 
parties in the scene to be set forth, or not: 
for if our picture should fall short of realis- 
ing the recollections of the first, we flatter 
ourselves it will not fail to overstep the anti- 
cipations of the second. We cannot hope to 
make it so good a thing as the reality ; but 
we must not doubt of making it better than 
any thing else. 

But fost let us pay a due tribute of ap- 
plause— (in this no more than echoing the 
popular feeling on the point in question)— to 
that excellent taste and discretion which 
have recentiy put into a new and perfect 
frame-work tiie great national picture we are 
about to copy. 

There is nothing like despotic and irre- 
sponsible power, in effecting national im- 
provements that are necessarily to cost great 
sums of money. Where would the pyramids 
of Egypt hare been if*' the people*' had had 
any voice in the matter? If ancient Rome 
had rejoiced in a ** limited monarehy," the 
eternal city would at this moment have been 
a morass. Could the sublime cathedrals of 
the Middle Ages have grown out of any 
thing less despotic than the decree of a 
National Churoh ? Would Mr. Hume and 
the honourable member for Oldham have 
consented to the erection of our glorious 
St. Paul's? Being optimists, we do not ab- 
solutely despair of seeing England powerful 
and happy, even under a Reformed Parlia- 
ment But our great consolation under the 
new millennium is, that it did not arrive 
twenty years ago. If it had, where would 
Regent Street Imve been, or Waterloo Place, 
or Carlton Gardens* or the York Column, or 
Trafalgar Square, or the Club Houses, or the 
New Strand, or (** though last not least in our 
dear love") the lovely screen and gateways, 
the noble Triumphal Aroh, the Achilles, and 
the other improvements and completions 
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appertaining to the beautiful national scene 
we are about to describe?— ''Where?" we 
demand — and echo answers ** where?" In 
short, every thing would have remained in 
giatu quo ante hdlum; and London would 
have been the laughing stock of Europe, 
instead of its envy and admiration; Uie 
disgrace of England, instead of her boast and 
gloiy. 

We will enter Hyde Pbrk by the gateway 
of the beautiful screen we have just glanced 
at — ^turning back as we go, to admire the 
rich completeness given to the noble spot 
adjacent, by the massive Triumphal Arch 
leading into St. James's Park, its gorgeous 
gateway, the neighbouring buildings about 
the lop of Grosvenor Place, and the lovely 
opening across the Green Fkrk, terminated 
by its misty back-ground, in which the 
stately towers of the West Minster stand 
supreme in their antique beauty. 

It is Sunday ; and we are accompanied on 
our entrance by streams of well dressed 
'pedestrians, throngs of well mounted cava- 
liers, and strings of well appointed equipages, 
all tending to the same point of popular 
attraction, — the northern portion of that 
irregular shaped ring which it is now our 
business to describe, with all its extraneous 
channg, and all those temporary adjuncts 
which it wears so profusely on this its weekly 
jour-de-fete. 

On first passing through the Screen which 
separates Hyde Paris from the point of 
junction between the western extreme of 
Piccadilly on the one hand, and the great 
western road on the other, we find ourselves 
in an angular area, of irregular shape, and 
branching off, on the left, into two long and 
spacious carriage roads, running parallel 
with each other to an extent that (in our 
misty metropolitan atmosphere) the eye can 
scarcely take in. To-day these two roads are 
enlivened at intervals, '' few and £u be- 
tween," the one on the left by various unpre- 
tending equipages, rolling steadily along in 
both directions, as if willing to avoid the 
vulgar noise, bustle, and dust of the public 
road on the one hand, and the aristocratic 
gaiety and splendour of th^ crowded rimo on 
the other. Their inmates are " steady and 
respectable" people, going to dine (at a 
''reasonable" hour) at Kensington Gravel 
Pits or their purlieus, or coming thence to 
their friends in town for a similar purpose. 

The other still broader and more stately 
road, running parallel with that just referred 
to, finds its spacious solitude enlivened by a 
few quietly disposed equestrians alone: for 



carriages are interdicted there, save those of 
royalty itself, and of one favoured exception. 
His Grace the High Falconer of England : — 
thit being, so far as we can understand, the 
only merit, emolument, or distinction its 
present possessor derives from that stately 
relict of feudalism. Unless indeed (which 
is more than "probable to thinking") his 
grace owes to this so envied piece of apparent 
emptiness the more solid advantages and 
immunities of a buxom wife and a boundless 
fortune. Certain it is, his Duchess does not 
fail frequently to avail herself of this imagi- 
nary approximation to royalty. Nor can we 
blame her for so doing. To pay a hundred 
thousand a year for a turnpike ticket en- 
titling one to travel the eight furlongs of 
''royal road," between Kensington and 
London, and then not to use the privilege, 
were a superfluous piece of magnificence. 

I) grieves us to the heart to be able to say, 
that we remember the time when the two 
"splendid deserts" we have just now ad- 
verted to were the sole scenes of public 
favour, and when the ring of the present 
day was as barren of ornament as a wedding 
one — when it had not even a name to bless 
itself by, and its purlieus were at best but the 
Pre aux Clerct of pretty nursery maids and 
ambitious pouvemaniet. Ah I then were the 
times for England, when War, Wellington 
and Waste Paper ruled the roast all over the 
world, and we and Rotten Row were in our 
glory — at least during the Oxford vacations: 
for we shall candidly confess that we never 
remember to have felt that Rotten Row or 
the Gardens had put on their full complete- 
ness until WE formed a component part of 
their living ornaments ! — Alas ! in the Row, 
never more will 

The left heel tnni'd insidiooBly aalde. 
Provoke the caper which it seenu to chide { 

in the promenade, the embossed riding whip 
(now become a vulgarism) will never more 
invite female attention to the fair boot-top, 
and fairer buck-skin, and thus proclaim the 
equestrian order of the wearer;— the long, 
massive, down-pointing hunting spur wiU 
never more advisedly entangle itself in the 
frail flounce of the trim-waisted marelumde de 
modesj and thus, by means of the necessary 
deprecations and apologies, precipitate and 
complete an acquaintance which the eyes 
initiated a fortnight before, and which can 
end only with the death of — the season! 
Alas! The glories of "The Gardens" are 
gone — Rotten Row is desolate— and the 
banks of the Serpentine (once weekly over- 
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spread, wijiter and summer alike, with the 
i^^tificial floirere of the metio^politan parterre 
as profusely as a Persian, carpet) are as green, 
as silent, and as solitary as those of the 
Susquebannah ! 

But a truce to this Janus-faced mode of 
making oneself uncomfiirtable. Let the old 
editions of that pleasant periodical, Hyde 
Park, be abandoned to the crhunsms of the 
Retrospective Review. It is our business to 
describe the Edition of 1834, v^ith its new 
and noble frontispiece (executed at the cost 
of the ladies of England) by Mr. Westmacott; 
its numerous pictorial embellishments, done 
from original designs by Messieurs of the 
Woods and Forests ; its translations, trans- 
positions, and new readings, as directed by 
that most innovating of all commentators, 
fashion, — to whom "slashing Bentley" was 
but a '* piddling Tibbalds;"— and finally, the 
beautiful and classical binding which clasps 
and embraces.it on all sides, from the taste- 
ful ateUer of Mr. Decimus Burton. 

From theangular area gained on entering 
the park from Piccadilly branches forth, on 
the left, those two roads we have just re- 
ferred to ; then another, more narrow, wind- 
ing, and picturesque with trees, leads through 
pleasant green pastures to the distant soli- 
tudes of this unrivalled spot; and lastly, on 
the right runs the ring itself, extending 
about half a mile towards Oxford Street, and 
then winding round to the leA, making a cir- 
cumbendibus of the whole open plain of the 
park, and joining on the opposite side the 
other road last mentioned : thus forming a 
continuous ring. 

It is this RING which is the chief object of 
our present attention, and itijeweUed portion 
in particular — ^that portion which lies be- 
tween Grosvenor and Buckingham Gates. 
At this time (suppose it a fine Sunday in 
May or June, at four o'clock, p.m.) the 
streams of well attired pedestrians, gallant 
horsemen, and glittering equipages which 
enter at the different gates and roads leading 
hitherwaid, are all of them tending to and 
concentrating themselves into one channel, 
consistiog of the gravelled drive between the 
two gates above named, and the grass-grown 
mall which runs parallel to it on the western 
side, — where they now form a dense mass, 
moving it is true, but not progressing, and 
each divided into two distinct streams, 
running in opposite directions, and at inter- 
vals intercepting or blending with each 
other. 

Let us join the throng; but as momentary 
observers of the moving scene, rather than 



part and parcel of it ; for which purpose we 
will pass across the area which forms the 
hall of entrance from the Piccadilly gate, 
and Jiaving penetrated the light and almost 
invisible fence which separates the walk from 
the drive, place ourselves at that point which 
we shall choose to designate as ** Poet's 
Comer'' — no other or less imaginative title 
being able duly to express the associations 
connected with the scene before us, — than 
which nothing in the Arabian Nights was 
ever more pregnant with a pleasant mixture 
of reality and romance. 

We will, the more conveniently to perform 
our office, lean our (for this once) unnotioed 
person listlessly against and half over the 
smooth-rubbed rail which interposes its 
scarcely perceptible banier between the ple- 
beian promenadeis and the patrician eques- 
trians ; and while trifling with our plain wand 
of ebony, and seeming to see nothing but the 
foot-prints on the road to which it points, 
penetrate with our furtive glance every 
noticeable equipage that passes; note down 
in our mental tablets the '* whereabout" of 
every well known *' leader" of the unmarried 
ton (alas ! a rery limited circle now ! for 
petit^maitre-ship has fairiy yielded the p<u 
to politics^and mere dandyism has degene- 
rated into indifference)— and not even dis- 
dain to cast our occasional regards towards 
the pedestrian department of the scene, — 
since mingled with its aspect we may chance 
to meet with individual exceptions to that 
unnoticeable character which it presents as a 
whole. 

Observe that green chariot just making the 
turn of the unbroken line of equipages. 
Though it is now advancing towards us with 
a dozen carriages between, it is to be distin- 
guished from 2ie throng by the elevation of 
its driver and footman above the ordinary 
level of the line. As it comes nearer we can 
observe the particular points which give to it 
that perfectly diitingui appearance which it 
bears above all others in the throng. They 
consist of the white wheels lightly picked out 
with green and crimson — ^the high-«tepping 
action, blood-like shape, and brilliant man^e 
of its dark bay horses — the perfect style of 
its driver — the height (six feet two) of its slim, 
spido^limbed, powdered, footman, perked up 
at least three feet above the roof of the car^ 
riag^e, and occupying his eminence with that 
peculiar air of accidental superiority, half 
petU-maUre^ half plough-boy, which we take 
to be the ideal of footman-like perfection ; — 
and finally, the exceedingly light, airy, and 
(if we may so speak) int^lectutd character of 
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tlie whole sO, out The arms and sapporters 
blazoned on the centre pannel, and the small 
coronet beneath the window, indicate the 
nobility of station; and if ever the nobility 
of nature was blazoned on the ^ compliment 
extern" of humanity, it is so on the lovely 
face within; as lovely to-day as ever, though 
it has been loveliest among the lovely for a 
longer time than we dare call to our own recol- 
lection, much less to that of the fair crea- 
' ture before us. If the Countess of Bl-ss-g-n 
(for it is she whom we are asking the reader 
to admire, howbeit at second-hand, and 
through the doubly refracting medium of 
plate-ghiss and a blonde veil) is not now 
so radiant with the bloom of mere youth, 
as when she first put to shame Sir Thomas's 
ckef'd'ceuvre in the form of her own por- 
trait, what she has lost in the graces of 
mere complexion, she has more than gained 
in those of intellectual expression. Nor can 
the observer have a better opportunity than 
the present of admiring that expression ; un- 
less indeed he is fortunate enough to be 
admitted to that intellectual converse in 
which its owner shines beyond almost any 
other female of the day, and with an earnest- 
ness, a simplicity, and an abandon as rare 
in such cases as they are delightfhl. 

The lady, her companion, is the Countess 
deSt M — t, her sister, whose finely-cut fea- 
tures and perfectly oval face, bear a striking 
general resemblance to those of Lady B. 
without being at all like them. The reader 
must be good enough to reconcile this seem- 
ing contradiction in the best way he can; 
since the Ring in the park is by no means a 
filUng place in which to philosophise, unless 
it be on the text of the preacher, touching 
the all-embracing character of human vanity. 

Observe, as a contrast to the above, that 
somewhat lofty, but lumbering and nonde- 
script vehicle, half phaeton, half britzka, 
with a spacious box in front, and a double 
set of seats behind, drawn by a splendid pair 
of bays, which are driven by a man in plain 
clothes, and whose appearance by no means 
seems to correspond with the aristocratic air 
of the whole set out, especially as indicated 
by the two attendants who occupy the hinder 
seat, and by the splendid character of the 
hones. Beside the driver sits a lady of a cer- 
tain age,and in the seatbehind, two young ones, 
all three muffled up to the chins in cloaks, 
shawls, and boas, so that you can scarcely 
distinguish a feature of any one of them. 
Perhaps you take the whole company for the 
upper servants of some great house, going 
down to the country seat to prepare for the 



reception of their lord and lady, who are to 
follow by and by. You have not examined 
with due care the face and expression of 
the driver who directs the vehicle with such 
consummate skill among the entangled 
throng; or you could not, notwithstanding 
its cloudy, clod-hopping, and altogether un- 
couth appearance, have mistaken its owner 
for anything but a lord. It is the Apicius of 
his day, the Eari of S— f— n, to whom that 
Charlemagne of cooks. Monsieur Ude, will 
owe (under heaven) his immortality, and who 
will in turn be immortalised as the Mecenas 
of Monsieur Ude. The recent retirement of 
this nobleman from the turf, to which he had 
for so many years been one of the most 
honourable and liberal ornaments, and his 
comparative cessation from dispensing the 
hospitalities of a table which he administered 
with a delicacy of tact and a refinement of 
combination never before equalled in this 
country, are already felt as a national loss. 
The lady by his side is his Countess, and 
those in the seat b^ind are hia daughters, 

the ladies M ^x. 

But see ! — what is this vision of the age of 
chivalry, that comes careering towards us on 
horseback, in the form of a stately cavalier, 
than whom nothing has been witnessed in 
modem times more noble in air, more splen- 
did in person, more dUHngui in drass, more 
consummate in equestrian 8kiU,roore radiant 
in intellectual expression, and altogether 
more worthy and fitting to represent one 
of those knights of the olden time, who 
warred for truth and beauty beneath the ban- 
ners of the brilliant CcBur-de-Lion ? As we 
attach no slight value and importance to per- 
sonal appearance, especially in the younger 
branches of our aristocracy, we are sorry we 
cannot claim as our own this noblest speci- 
men that our metropolis can boast of ** the 

human form divine." It is Count d'C y, 

brother of the Duchess de G e, and son 

of Geneml Count d'O y. Those who- 



have the pleasure of being personally inti- 
mate with this accomplbhed foreigner, will 
confirm our testimony that no roan has ever 
been more popular in the upper circles, or 
has better deserved to be so. His inex- 
haustible good spirits and good nature, his 
lively wit, his generous disposition and 
varied acquirements, make him the favourite 
companion of his own sex ; while his unri- 
valled personal pretensions, render him, to 
say the least, " the observed of all observers" 
of the other sex. Indeed, since the loss 
of poor William Locke, there has been no- 
body to even dispute the palm of female 
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admiration widi Count d'O j. What 

is still more remarkable, he is the sole arbiter 
tlegantiarwrn in respect of male attire — a 
superiority that we confess ourselTes not so 
able to forgive him as we can all his others. 
For a Frenchman to set the fiashions of Eng- 
lish male attire, is a concession to the supie- 
maqr of the Grande Nation that we for one 
can nerer willingly grant We must there- 
fore venture to hint, that if Count d'O ^y 

has a defect which redeems him from the 
unenviable condition of being *' a faultless 
monster," it appertains to his taste in 
dress. In all other '* compliments extern ;" — 
in his personal appearance and bearing, his 
manner and address, in his equipage, his 
horses, his — in diort, in everything but 
the fashion of his attire, he is perfect But 
his dress is too individualised in its character. 
Its principles are excellent, but the practice 
of them is warped by private feeling. He 
pays too much attention to the " becoming,** 
and thus 

IVifwriMi gives up what wm mMnt for iiMinkinrt. 

I am sorry to be obliged to hint this fault 
in one otherwise so consummate in all those 
pretensions and appliances ** that may make 
up a man** (of fashion) ; but the importance 
of the subject will not permit me to be silent 
Count d'O-; — y sometimes sets a fashion on 
the same pnnciple as that on which the big 
boys at a great school conduct the game of 
" follow my leader" with the little ones : he 
goes where nobody can follow him without 
breaking their ned» ! This is not generous. 
Moreover, it may be laid down as an axiom 
in respect of costume, that he who 

** Dwet do all that may heecme a man,** 
has no just notions of the dignity of a man of 
fashion. In &ct, if once the becoming were to 
be tolerated, even in male attire, much more in 
female, " the estate of the world (of fashion) 
would be undone," and Fashion herself might 
as well abdicate at once, and throw herself 
into the arms of Nature in the Otaheitan 
Islands. 

Thus much we have thought due to the 
claims of that fourth estate of the realm, the 
World of Fashion, on whose fiat the^very 
existence of our main theme wholly depends. 
We now return to that theme itself, with the 
promise not again to wander from it 

Be pleased to mark that exceedingly staid, 
quiet, and perfectly gentlemanlike, but some- 
what prim and precise looking man, who 
wends this way on horseback, his steed and 
its trappings as staid, quiet, and gentleman- 
like as himself. AD is exquisitely neat and 



point-de-vice about them both, but nothing is 
in the slightest degree ** noticeable," except 
to an eye profoundly practised in such mat- 
ters. The individual in question is of a 
most uncertain age ; not '* elderly," yet any- 
thing but ^' young;" and evidently wholly 
incapable of satisfying himself as to which 
of these two categories he is entitled to take 
rank in. There is, bowerer, a settled smile on 
his fine-cut and amiable countenance, which 
shows that he has grown pretty nearly indif-* 
ferent on the point He feels that he has 
had his day, and as a man of sense, he cannot 
hope to have it twice over. 

That is Dandy L d, the most distin- 
guished exquisite of his day, — that day 
having departed from the face of our planet 
some twenty years ago. If this shade of de- 
funct dandyism still haunts the scene of his 
former glories, let him at least be forgiven 
— ^though for our parts we hold him in 
honour, as a rare instance of human resolu- 
tion. Bonaparte, when he abdicated, wanted 
to come and hide himself in England ; and 
Brummell, under similar circumstances, fled 
to conceal himself in France* But Dandy 
L d still lingers fondly among the scenes 
and objects of his triumphs, albeit every one 
of them is so changed that he himself can 
scarcely recognise them, and himself more 
changed than all the rest! If those who 
know him only under his present aspect, 
doubt the change that " time and the hoar'' 
have operated upon him, let them turn to 
an equestrian portrait of him from the pencil 
of Dighton, the HB of the *' tinking genera- 
tion," under-written **ii eeenejrom Batten 
Bow,'* Never shall we forget the pride of 
heart that came upon us on the occasion of 
this portrait first making its appearance at 
the well-known shop in St James's Street 
On entering the private apartment of onr 
honoured parent two or three days after the 
above event, we were somewhat surprised at 
hearing ourselves greeted as follows : — 

" Well, Sir! a pretty fool you've made of 
yourself at last!" 

"In what. Sir?" 

" In what. Sir! Why ar^nt you stuck up 
in the print shops ? Are not your silly cox- 
combries held forth to the gaze and ridicule 
of the town, and to my disgrace I I knew it 
would be so." 

" I have not the honour of understanding 
you, Sir." 

" Indeed ! then be pleased to go and look 
at the window of the caricature shop in St 
James's Street." 

We went on the instant, and with a beat- 
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iDg heart— not (sbdl we confess it ?) — not 
without a faint hope, that in point of fact we 
inig:ht possibly have attained to the distin- 
guished honour predicated of us by -our 
mistaken parent. Alas! he was mistaken in 
both senses of the term. The effigy which 
had been reported to him as representing no 
other than the sole hope and heir of his 
house and honours, was that of — Dandy 



One more relic of the by-gone time, and 
we hare done with retrospection. 

Obserre that singular specimen of human- 
ity which is directing the course of a plain 
Suinhope, drawn by a somewhat dilapidated 
steed, not without a sporting look about him, 
but ^ so quiet that a lady might drive him'' 
— (the steed we mean — though the descrip- 
tion applies equally to the horse and its mas- 
ter). He is muffled up to the ears in a huge 
Witney coat, with large rose-wood buttons; 
a thick shawl loosely encircles his neck, and 
forms a deep nestlhig-place for his unseen 
chin ; and a low-crowned and broad-flapped 
liat ensconces half the rest of his &ce. But 
by what remains yifdble of it, you can per- 
ceive that it bears a striking resemblance to 
that of Bill Baldwin's iamous bull-dog Billy, 
now that he is retired from public life to the 
oHum atm digmtale of his mastei's warm and 
cosy dung-hill. Hiat is the once famous 
Sir John L — d, once the prince 'of horse 
jockeys, and the pride of Newmarket; more 
lately Oroom of the Stables to his most 
equestrian majesty George the Fourth. Those 
who remember him as die model and leader 
of the four-in-hand club, and have witnessed 
the perfect skill with which he used to wind 
his team of gallant greys through the seem- 
ingly inextricable mazes which half a score 
Kuch used to create daily on this very spot 
where he is now content to tool along his 
humble Stanhope at ** a market trot," will do 
weU to reflect on the perishable nature of 
human greatness. 

Turn we now to the things and beings of 
this world ; — the Lads, the Lloyds, and the 
Lumley St Georges of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago being destined, like extinct volcanos, 
never again to " flare op"* in the world of 
fashion. 

We hope the reader of these pages needs 
not to be instructed, that the English exqui- 
site of the present day piques himself on 
being distinguished by nothing that can in 
the minutest degree distinguish him from 
anybody else. He is the very quaker of 
his ** Older," and quietism in all things is his 
only aim and attainment. His dress must 
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be of the most '* quiet" cut, colour, and con- 
formation; his cab is the perfection of 
*' quiet" no-pretence ; his horse is quietness 
itself; his manner is ''quiet"; his amuse- 
ments are '* quiet." In diort, he is quietism 
personified. Behold the two most «it-con- 
spicuous models of this " order," the Viscounts 
C*«*«*«««*h and R»»»»»*h, 
both of them clever and accomplished young 
men, and both of them destined for better 
(and perchance worse) things than those at 
which they have hitherto aimed. To describe 
them were as difficult as superfluous, since it 
could be done only by negatives, and has 
moreover been done by those already. They 
are to be distinguished only by a certain air 
of distinction, which nothing but the actual 
attainment of distinction can give. There is 
nothing in the smallest degree uncommon 
about them, either in person, manner, or 
attire; and yet nobody can mistake them for 
common persons. 

The above two personages belong to, and 
represent a class ; whereas most of the eon- 
spiewnu men of the day are classes by them- 
selves; they stand alone—'* none but them- 
selves can be their parallel." Such are George 
W»*»*»% Tommy D**c*»»e, the 
S##»h*«*s, Lord A * V* « 1 « y, &c. 
&c. Our present position at once enables 
and entitles us to glance at the external cha- 
racteristics of each and all of these, for the 
benefit of those who have never had the 
Advantage of being enrolled amoug the 
•'Slaves of the Ring." 

George W 1 has the merit of having 

being the most conspicuous " young man " of 
his day for the last twenty years!— an extent 
of personal distinction never before accorded 
in Uiat most ephemeral of all human systems 
of government, the realm of fashion. Look 
at him as he sits there on horseback, gazing 
briskly about him, his right hand supported 
at arm's length by the sturdy riding cane of 
ebony whose extremity rests on his knee. 
Observe his fierce, fighting-cock air; his 
coal-black gipsy curls ; his aristocratic (not 
to call it arrogant) expression of countenance 
—never laid aside, whether he is smiling on a 
fair dame, or frowning on a fawning dun ; 
his trim and well-built person, elevated at 
least two inches above its natural height by 
the force of family consequence. His style of 
dress, though bold and original, is in per- 
fect keeping and good-taste. The broad, 
loose-lying collars, contrasting with the trim 
contraction of the waist, give a breadth to the 
shoulders, and an expansion to the chest, on 
which he evidently piques himself. We 
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ha^e heard of « a pocket VenuB ;- George 

W 1 would pass (and may) for a pocket 

Hercules. He has, however, one fault 
(and who has so few?): there is, ahouthis 
personal hearing, an air of swagger and 
hravado not in keeping with that character of 
a man of spirit and a gentleman, which he 
has always maintained. 

How different from his friend W ^1 in 

all things external (and we profess to look no 
deeper) is that ** pet of thepetticoate," Tommy 

D e ; unless it be in his being «boTe 

imitating any body, and erery body being 
incapable of copying him. Mark the per- 
fectly self-complacent air with which he sits 
in his quiet pannel-bodied Tilbury, his 
chiselled features beaming with a perpetual 
smile, ready set for the recognition of any 
good thing that may fall from his own 
lips, or those of his sparkling companions; 
for to call one up (a smile we mean) on each 
of the thousand and one occanons that daily 
occur in his enviable round of boon com- 
panionship, would be too much trouble to 
ask of so pious a disciple of the poeo-<urante 
school of wits and good-fellowa to which 
honest Tommy belongs. 

D e*s dress is, if you examine it closely, 

the perfection of careless no-pretence. And 
yet to look at him with a cursory glance you 
would mistake him for a mere dandy. He 
is nothing of the sort,— but a man of quick 
and lively wit, sound sense, and excellent 
discretion *. That he is so, witness the sin- 
gular fact that he, the idol of exclusiveism 
and the model of aristocratic fastidiousness, 
should have been able twice to worm himself 
into the representation of the scot and lot 
ragamuffins of Hertford, and now of the not 
more refined radicals of Finsbuiy. These 
are signal achievements. They are as if Mr. 



• Mr. D '8 late eacap«de with Mr. Frazer the 

bookseUer may seem to be affainst thla conclusion. 
But those who think ao^ argue without their host. 
The radical member for Flnsbuy knew rerj weU 
what he was about, when he placed on the footing 
of a gentleman the shopkeeper of Regent Street. 
Whaterer he may be in the boudoirs of St. James, on 
the hustings of St. Giles's Tommy is a true leveller. 
And if we do not greatly misread our man, he will 
not let dip the next occasion that offers of adducing 
the seeming blunder aboye named, as the most con- 
Tindng proof he could offer of his unlimited sym- 
pathies with " the people.*' His argument will be 
'• what if he do keep a shop r 

" A man's a man tat a' that'* 
And his logical listeners will echo the sentiment, and 
i^plaud the proof of it 1 We do not lay much stress 
on our knight enanf s moral certainty that Mr. 
Frazer would not flght:— for with all his faults. 
Tommy is a man of spirit and courage, and no 
skulker. 



Cobbett should pemiade his gnu;e of New- 
castle to return him for one of his boroughs. 

Remark that most ** miUtary-lookiug " of 
personages, — ^using the phrase, however, in 
the militia-man's and maid servant's sense of 
it. He is so be-wigged, be-whiskered, and 
b&-wadded, that you cannot gain a fair glance 
at any particular portion of his person ; but 
the fotif ememble answers pretty exactly to 
the lyric description of that ** gay deceiver " 

" The captain bold from Halilhx.** 
whose pretensions proved so fatal to the peace 
and reputation of " poor Miss Bailey.'' He 
is mounted (with the air of a riding master) 
on an enormous grey horse, that steps along 
proudly under its stately burden, as if it were 
as amply convinced of the consequence of its 
rider as he is himself. That is the Hon. 
Col. Lincoln St • nh «* e. 

You would scarcely suppose the above to 
be the brother of that very odd and essentially 
tin-military looking person who is driving, in 
a nondescript phaeton, as shabby in its ex- 
ternals as his own coat, a fair creature fit to 
have graced the sun-lit chariot of Phaeton 
himself. The one brother, Lincoln, is all 
for externals. In the Elizabethan era he 
would have been a soldado of fortune, a 
swash-buckler, and a roaring boy; in the 
Georgian era he is content to be the very 
model and ideal of '* a bold dragoon." His 
brother Leicester is all for intellecL In 
the days of the maiden queen he would have 
been the riral and companion of the Raleighs, 
the Sidneys, and the De Brookes ; he would 
have sailed round the world, patronised 
Spenser, and, if he had not perished in the 
Dutch wars, would, in all probability have 
fallen in love with his viigin mistress, boldly 
declared his passion, and lost his head for his 
pains. As it is, he establishes printing presses 
where nobody can read; helps to re-elevate 
the Greek nation by promoting the son of one 
of its chiefs to be his cab-boy ; patronises polite 
letters by setting on foot a subscription for 
Mr. Silk Buckingham ; and evinces his self 
devotion to the sex by maiiying a handsome 
wife who is young enough to be his grand- 
daughter. It is impossible to obserre any 
thing more characteristic than the face and 
person of this eccentric gentleman. His 
figure is long and gaunt as, ^at of the knight 
of la Mancha — attenuated and drawn out to 
a thread-paper, by the subtlety of his schemes 
and contemplations for the glory of his name 
and the good of mankind. And 

*' His (bee is as a book where men may read strange 
matters." 
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It combines all intellectual opposites: the 
pride of the aristocrat with the humility of the 
man of the people ; the enthusiasm of the 
poet with the cunning of the trading politician; 
the intense thought of the metaphysician 
with the vacuity of Matthews' old Scotch 
women ; the far-reaching glance of the leader 
of a sect with the flat credulity and empty 
imbecility of a follower of Owen or St 
Simon* 

Behold the Lord of Al ^y, the Falstaff 

of the fashionable world— for to such distinc- 
tire and distinguished honour is he entitled 
no less by the capadousness of his person, 
the fineness of his wit, and the fullness and 
fteetiousness of his humour, than by his 
knowledge of life and society, his n^ligence 
of his own interest, and his early devotion to 
" the true prince." There is nothing to 
remark about his person, but its noble expan- 
sion, — worthy symbol of those gastronomic 
pursuits in which he is so consummate a 
practitioner ; and with his intellectual man 
we must not here concern ourselves. 

Yonder handsome aristocratic face, giaoe- 
ful person, and perfectly quiet gentlemanly 
air, appertain to the Marquis of W*— r, son 
and heir to the Duke of B— -t He was 
once the minor of exquisites, the hope of 
handsome actresses, the ornament of the 
coulisses, and the oracle of the green room. 

" Yean have now Urooght th« pbikMophic miiul;*' 

and Lord W— r is only conspicuous and 
enviable as the favourite of all his friends. 
But we are bound to notice him here, in 
virtue of what he was. A leader in the race 
of fashion cannot put off his honours merely 
by changing his tailor. He may abdicate 
the throne, but history will claim him never- 
theless—or perhaps so much the more. 

Observe that singularly inconspicuous 
young man, who is riding a slight, full blood 
bone. In his physiognomy there is some- 
thing that is familiar to everyone who looks 
on him, though he is unknown to almost any 
one except his personal intimates. His per- 
fectly simple attire ; his plain, honest, open, 
and by no means unintelligent face; his 
small unnoticeable person, and the utter 
absence of all conventional superiority or pre- 
tence in his outward bearing, are quite in- 
capable of accounting for the feeling of 
curiosity that you can scarcely help enter- 
taining, when looking at him, as to who and 
what he is. The reason of the interest you 
feel in him is to be found in that peculiar 
form and expression of his face, which points 
him out afr— the son of his father. That is 



the Marquis of D o, eldest son and heir 

to the most illustrious Captain of the age. 

Near him is another youthful scion of a 
conspicuous house, who is, however, not con- 
tent to let his distinctions rest upon the merits 
of other people, but is determined to achieve 
them for himself. At present they are 
limited to a fine person, a fashionable tailor, 
a somewhat florid taste in attire (especially 
in the articles of brocade waistcoats and 
jewelled shirt-buttons), a stylish cab, a slap- 
ping horse, and a smart tiger. That is Mr. 
Sp— -g, step-son of the other great man of 
our day — of him, on the tumed-up tip of 
whose illustrious nose the destinies of the 
English nation are at this moment balanced*, 
and where they appear to hold about as pre- 
oarious a position as that of the little boy 
whom the street jugglers chip upon the top 
of a ooach-wheel, and elevate to a like un- 
enviable eminence, to the surprise and admir- 
ation of all beholders, no less than to the 
imminent peril of the patient's neck, in both 



It should seem, from a recent attempt of 
young Mr. Sp— g to represent in Parliament 
the precious constituency of the borough of 
Hertford, under the radical auspices of his 

friend Tommy D e, that he has '* a soul 

above (shirt) buttons." 

But, for ambition and dandyism united, 
commend us to that dark, oriental-looking 
personage, whose long coal-black curls, and 
velvet cravat, serve to set off to the best dis- 
advantage the bilious hue of his fine but 
repulsive countenance. If it were not for the 
finical air and kangaroo attitude with which 
his kid-glored hands hold the white reins 
of the dark cab in the profound recesses 
of which he sits retired, like a Persian satrap 
in his palanquin, you might mistake him for 
the captain of a Calabrian banditti in dis- 
guise. Could you persuade him to emerge 
fiDom his place of half-concealment, this sup- 
position might be strengthened ; the proba- 
bilities being that you would find his lower 
man attired in green velvet trowsers, scarlet 
morocco boots, and otber corresponding et 
cetera, of an equally novel and novel-like 
description. If you are not acquainted with 
the erratic nature of the human intellect, you 
will be surprised to learn that the singular- 
looking personage now before you is (seriously) 
the greatest getdut of the day. It is no other 

• It would appear that the Ulustrioos individaal 
here attaded to, if we mistake not, has over-balanced 
those desttnies, which, since this was written, have 
slipped off his nose to faU upon the shoulders of the 
" great Captain," for whom they may, perchance, 
prove too heavy w—Bd. 
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than "the younger d'ls ^i," such being 

the style and title which it pleases him to 
assume ; christian or conventional cognomens 
being too common-place to suit with the 
originality of his ideas. Lions are pretty 
well exploded in society now-a-days; but this 
gentleman would remain a **lion" all bis 
life, even if he were to pass the rest of it in 
one of Mr. Owen*s parallelograms. Before 
his late sojourn in the East, he was merely 
an amusingly singular person ; but since his 
return, he has become a singularly amusing 
one; his only fault being that, in his recognised 
capadty of a *Mion,' he is not content with 
less than the lion's share of the feast, which 
generally amounts to the whole. I wish this 
were a place to expatiate a little on his 
intellectual pretensions, which are well worth 
examination and study. But even he him- 
self could not expect to find listeners to 
philosophy in the Ring in Hyde Park. 

One more portrait, and we have done. 
Nor should we have rentured to introduce 
this in a place like the present, but that the 
distinguished original does not scruple to do 
the same. Nothing is either too grave or too 
light for his attention. He can settle the 
character of a nation, and hit the colour of a 
neckcloth, with equal tact and precision. 
He is equally ambitious and able to shine in 
the councils which originate the one, and the 
coteries which decree the other. As he is, 
upon the whole, the best writer, so he is 
(when he pleases) the best dresser of his day. 
Need we, after this, say that the person we 

are speaking of is Mr. E. L. B r ? Yon 

observe that he is on foot. It is not aristo- 
cratic to be on foot in the Park on Sunday ; 
and therefore it is that he is on foot; for, all- 
aristocratic as he is, it is not for him to be 
bound by conventional rules. You observe 
that he is dressed in colours that are not the 
exact fashion of the hour; and to have a 
fashion of one's own is not gentlemanly. But 
he, perfect gentleman as he is, would no 
more follow a fashion than he would lead 
one. He dresses as it pleases him to dress ; 
and what pleases him is sure to be in perfect 
taste. For the rest, his dress is curiously and 
studiously adapted to the cast of his com- 
plexion and the colour of his hair. His coat 
is never of a determined colour, but of a 
mixed tint, that will blend £Eivourably with 
his waistcoat on the one hand, and his whis- 
kers on the other. His 6gure is slim, but of 
perfect symmetry, and the exact medium 
height; — which latter, as we venture to judge, 
does nut quite reach the standard of hb own 
ideal of what is fitting, since his invariable 



mode of wearing his hat indicates a desire to 
look an inch taller than he is. His face is 
one of the most inteliectual that can be con- 
ceived, but one where, if we mistake not, the 
learned in face lore may read more than the 
owner of the book would fain have disclosed ; 
though he knows full well that those who aiv 
able to read what is vnitten there, are not 
the persons likely to make an ill use of the 
knowledge. When he looks in his mirror he 
must know what we mean. 

When Rogers was asked his opinion of 
Walter Scott and Wordsworth relatively ia 
each other, he is said to have replied— 
** Wordsworth is die greatest genius of the 
day, and Scott is the cleverest man that ever 
lived." Dicta of this kind luckily never hold 
good for more than about ten yean. It may 
now be said of the two last remarkable persons 
whose *^ compliment extern" we have jusi 
taken the liberty of setting before the reader, 
that the first is the greatest genius of the 
day, and the second is the cleverest man in 
the world*. The probable inference is (at 
least it is so in times likeonrs), that the one 
will never be anything better than con- 
spicuous, while the other will give a character 
to the literature of his age, and an impulse 
and direction to the destinies of his oonntry ; 
for your geniuses, for the most part, do but 
mark and illustrate the age in which they 
live, and prophesy of that which is to come : 
it is ambition, talent, and industiy uni ted 
that work out those prophecies, and educe 
the future from the past 

Was there ever such a conclusion from 
snch a commencement! The destinies of 
nations in the hands of a brace of Hyde Park 



• We do not quite agree with the writer in his 
estimation of the two distiDguiahed individuals whom 

he here describes. I^e yoonger d'l i is ondoiibt- 

edly a man of genius— «nd of powerful genius. He 
has an energetic and lofty imagination, teeming with 
heaattes ; yet tiiese beauties are transient : they strike 
forcibly, but leave no lasting i mpress ion. In conver- 
sation he is Inimitable ; and be koepe up in his listenefB 
a rich stream of excitement, wonder, and delight ; 
but he will never write anything that will be read 
beyond the passing hour. Why is this i Becanse Judg- 
ment is not Uie pilot of his genius. JUet him beware 
of resembling one of those meteoric coruscations in 
the heavens, which blaze intensely for an instant, and 
then disappear for ever. 

On the other hand, Mr. B. L. B— r is m<we than a 
clever man ; he is a man of striking genius, surpass- 
ing, at the present day, almost all his contemporaries. 
His imaginatioo is bold, vivid, dear, and beautiAilly 
refined ; by his iudgment he has subdued his genius 
to his will, and applied it to the benefit of his country. 

Mr. B ^r has a usefol aim in all his writings; he 

will be Judged by that posterity which the name of 

the younger d*Is i will never reach, unless he 

makes a fitter use of the extraordinary gift with which 
nature has endowed him.^Bo. 
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exquirites!! And jet we — even we who 
write these ephemeral lines — ^have witnessed 
stranger things. Have we not seen a little 
lieutenant ofengineers moving the moral and 
political world from its foundations, even 
without the aid of another world on which to 
fix his levers!— « horde of northern barbarians 
hoisting it back half-way to its former po- 
sition ! ! and a handful of Parisian caUeoiM 
arresting for ever its retrograde movement, by 
overturning a few omnibuses in its path, and 



then precipitating it forwarder than ever in 
its onward course, by flinging a few paving 
stones at its head!!! 

At present, as we have hinted above, it is 
balanced on the sky y-pointing promontory of 
a special pleader's nose *. What is to be- 
come of it next f 

This is moro than can at present be answered 
by Proteus Plume. 

• See our former note on thl« subject, page 1 1 .~Eo. 



REMARKABLE ESCAPES OF A PREDESTINATED ROGUE. 

No.V. 

** Having flown over many knavish professions, he settled only in a rogue.** 

WiKTni*s Tale. 



We left our hero upon a wide heath, offer- 
ing up a prayer to heaven for, a night's 
lodging anywhere, so long as there was a 
covering between him and the deep blue sky, 
in which DOt a single star was visible. After 
he had put up his presumptuous supplication, 
he pondered upon the chances of a shelter 
from the c»>ld, when hb eye was attracted 
by a tall gigantic object, which seemed to 
emerge from the mist, and advance towards 
him. He silently awaited its approach. Its 
oatline was dim and shadowy, and it was 
evidently endowed with the power of loco- 
motion ; but whether it were a goule or a 
mortal was yet to be discovered. The action 
of his heart increased, and smote almost 
audibly against his side. He did not abso- 
lutely quail, but his courage swerved. He 
was in a new position, and, although habi- 
tually bold, he was nevertheless somewhat 
superstitious, and, like conscience, super- 
stition 

" Doth make cowards of us alL** 

As the figure approached, it appeared to 
diminish, and the outline became less tortuous 
and undefined. It had at length advanced to 
within a few feet of the spot where Dillon 
stood, when he discovered the object of his 
apprehension to be a man, "in form as 
palpable " as the moon which was beginning 
to glimmer through the mist. No sooner did 
he perceive that the figure exhibited evidence 
of living flesh and blood, than the palpitations 
within subsided. A rough, coarse voice de- 
manded who was there. 
" A traveller,*' replied Dillon, " who has 



lost his way, and would fain know where he 
may be likely to get a night's lodging." 

** On the heath here, where you may get 
lodged without paying foft; and you wouldn't 
be the only beast on the heath that slept 
without a bolster." 

This was no very courteous greeting, and 
there was a sulkiness and sibilant hoarseness 
in the man's tone, the- infallible diag- 
nostics of heartless selfishness and habitual 
intemperance, which satisfied our benighted 
traveller that he had no courtesy to expect 
from the stranger. Nothing abashed, how- 
ever, by the churlishness of the greeting, be 
replied— 

** Hospitality, my friend, is the English 
peasant^s virtue. I am overtaken by the 
night, and have lost my way; could you 
either direct me to a night's lodging, or furnish 
me with one ?" 

** I am not an English peasant, the mere's 
my pride, but a straight-forward descendant 
from the Pharaohs, who taught the world 
wisdom when your ancestors, like toads, 
skulked in the trees for shelter, and ate 
acorns like hogs, though now some among 
them walk in ermine, and look upon the sun 
and moon as their servitors. Go and lie where 
the hogs may be your bedfellows ; there are 
plenty around ye !** 

*• You refuse to lodge me ? " 

^ And suppose I did, what then ? " 

**Come, be for once a benefactor, and 
shelter a weary traveller." 

*^ The gipsy's abode is spumed by the sleek 
of the earth, those minions of fortune, who 
go about in fine linen, like foul corpses in 
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a sbioud, and fan mimptiiously ereiy day, 
as it is written in their book of wisdom." 

*' But I am one of those citizens of the 
world who would at any time prefer a gipsy's 
dormitory to the open air ; so come, show me 
the way to your tenement" 

" Thank ye for nothing ; I'm not so blind 
as a sucking whdp, though there's darkness 
and a mist between thee and me, nor so big 
a fool as to do a man's bidding who can't do 
better than ask for a benefit Hark ye, my 
burly petitioner, I've too many mouths to 
feed to provide either yictuals or a night's 
lodging for the love of humanity. Benevo- 
lence was never the virtue of poverty — 'tis too 
expensive a quality. Take the bed that thy 
Maker provides for thee, and be content" 

** I don't seek from thee a favour without a 
quittance. Provide me a shelter, and 111 
give thee more than the worth of anything 
thou canst bestow, and something over for thy 
good will." So saying, Jemmy Dillon took 
half«a-crown from his pocket, and placed it 
upon the rough palm of the gipsy, who clutched 
it with an eagerness that most expressively 
proclaimed his love of the precious metals. 
Dark as it was, he had a sensibility of touch 
when a piece of gold or silver, bearing the 
king's image, happened to be placed between 
his lingers, diat would have done honour to 
the most subtle, in the mysteries of mintage, 
of the remnant of the ten tribes. 

'' Follow," said the man, as soon as he had 
secured the coin within the pocket of a tattered 
waistcoat, '* follow;" and he stalked sturdily, 
but in silence, before his new guest The 
common here gradually sloped until at length 
upon a sudden the descent for several yards 
became extremely steep. As they reached 
the bottom of the precipitous dell, the moon 
glimmered more distinctly through the mist, 
which had by this time partially disperMd, 
and discovered the entrance of tlie gipsy's 
tenement Following his guide, our hero 
passed into a deep and capacious chalk pit 
About six feet from the bottom was the 
stranger's abode, to which there were steps 
cut in the chalk. This singular dwelling was 
a square vault hollowed out of the bosom of 
the hill. Dillon's host ascended the steps, and 
passing into the hovel, invited him to enter. 
The entrance was so low that he was obliged 
to stoop his head ; but a single step brought 
him within this troglodyte retreat He could 
see nothing; there was not a glimmer of 
light to guide his footsteps ; he stood per- 
plexed. He heard the din of many voices, 
but an intensely black vacuum was before his 
eyes, vthich yearned for an object to rest on. 



Hen no dew sUmpee of the nu*! lovdr ftoe 
Strikes throust the eolid darkness of the place } 
No dawning mom does her kind reds display ;~ 
One slight, weak beam wonld here be tbonght the 
day:*. 

At length a light was suddenly kindled by 
the stirring of some embers in the middle 
of the cell, and the application of a small 
quantity of gunpowder. In a few moments 
there was a feeble blaze, when the surround* 
ing objects became visible. The dark area 
within which Dillon stood, appeared to him, 
as he measured it with his eye, to be about 
twelve feet square. Though cut from abed 
of chalk, it was as black as if it had been 
prepared for the devil and his angels. The 
smoke of three months had imparted to it 
that hue which is considered a symbol of 
all that is melancholy and miserable, llie 
fire now began to bum briskly from the cover 
of an old tin kettle, and our hero soon 
found the smoke so oppressive that he could 
scarcely breathe. It was a far worse evil than 
the darkness, being so thick and pungent as to 
force the water in streams from his eyes. In 
a short time it became less distressing, and 
he was able to examine with a more deliber- 
ate scrutiny the objects by which he was 
surrounded. He was surprised to find, within 
this den of poverty, eight inmates besides 
himself and his host Around the ruddy 
blaze sat the gipsy's mother, his wife, and a 
young person, but of what sex it was not pos- 
sible upon so hasty an examination and in so 
unstationary a light to determine. Within 
the vault were four children, from the ages 
of two to fourteen years, stretched upon 
straw, and that they were sleeping was soon 
fully ascertained by those heavy respirations 
with which young and sound sleepers usually 
accompany their slumbers as a gentle lullaby; 
though in the present instance the lullaby 
was the exact converse of gentle, for the snor- 
ing was so hard and continuous as to exceed 
in harmony the carols of a disturbed piggery. 
Every successive interval of time was filled 
up with a snore that would have awakened 
the echoes anywhere but in a chalk cavern, 
whither they are not in the habit of seeking 
a sanctuary. The gipsy now demanded his 
supper in a tone so peremptory and abrupt, 
that it was evident no one could say of his 
little commonwealth, 

« Tht spedalty of role hath been neglected.*' 

His wife was on her legs in a moment, and 
the supper as instantly placed before him. 
It consisted of a piece of broiled hog's flesh, 

* Cowley^s Davidds» Book 1. 
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€ttt ftom the chine of a huge porker that had 
died of measles, and heen cast upon the 
oommon to the crows; to which was added a 
lamp of stale harley bread, a half fermented 
ODioo, and some rancid mutton fat as a substi- 
tote forbutter. Dillon's host was professionally 
a tinker, and it was upon part of the principiJ 
implement of his craft, the portable stove, — 
which was nothing more than a tin boiler, the 
cover supplying the only kitchen range to be 
foood in the gipsy's establishment, — ^that the 
culinary processes of this nomadic family were 
completed. Ourheiopartook not of the unpa- 
latable proTisions which had been set before 
his ho6t,but taking a roll and a piece of cheese 
from his pocket made a tolerably hearty meal, 
washing it down with some water which one 
of the snoring urchins had been awakened 
to fetch in a fractured pipkin from a neigh- 
bouring brook. 

Supper being concluded, without a grace, 
except from Dillon, who never neglected the 
forms of holiness, and often prayed for suc- 
cess while he was planning a robbery, the 
fire was allowed gradually to exhaust itself, 
and although the smoke soon found its way 
through the common entrance, it was never« 
theless as quickly succeeded by a vapour 
equally dense and far more pungent, which 
arose from the pipe of the host, who smoked 
with a vehemence and a love of narcotic 
fumigation altogether new to the Hobgoblin ; 
for though the latter occasionally indulged in 
inhaling the fumes of tobacco, he had been 
accustomed to a long pipe and a milder leaf. 

'* Dame," said the gipsy, after the gross- 
oess of his refection had been somewhat qua- 
lified by the *' hackee," ^ this is a traveller who 
has lost his road, and seeks shelter with the 
vagrant ; he's the first that ever crossed our 
thrediold. He must have a bed as well as a 
shelter, for he had rather sleep upon chalk 
than upon heather. Make him welcome, and 
pick him some new straw for a bed. He has 
paid for his night*s rest, and must have the 
best comer of our hovel." 

The old woman to whom this was addressed 
spoke not, but rising from the ground with 
indolent deliberation, as if she felt little in- 
terest in administering to the comforts of a 
guest, took some straw from a bundle upon 
which she had been previously seated, shook 
it out against the wall, and within two mi- 
nutes announced to her son's guest that his 
bed was prepared. By this time the cavern 
was in total darkness, and so indistinct had 
been almost every object from the first mo- 
ment of his entrance, or at least after the fire 
had been rekindled, that he had no power to 



distinguish accurately either the persons or 
the figures of the family into whose abode he 
began to think he had somewhat rashly 
committed himself. The gipsy continued 
to smoke, and the small glowing spot 
of fire in the bowl of his pipe, rendered 
visible with every inspiration, was the only 
object that broke the intensity of the dark- 
ness. Our hero being much fatigued, for 
he had walked five and thirty miles during 
the day, threw himself upon his straw for a 
night's sleep. He soon perceived that he 
had bedfellows on either side within a few 
inches of him, but whether.male or female was 
a problem which he had neither the curiosity 
nor the desire to solve. He guessed they were 
the children of his host, and he had no wish to 
make impertinent inquiries, believing that the 
urchins were too young to be mischievous, 
however strong might be the animal pro- 
pensity. 

The gipsy, as soon as he had smoked out 
his pipe for the sixth time, with a loud, tight 
yawn lay down upon his straw, having first 
placed a moveable door before the aperture 
by which entrance into the hovel was ob- 
tained. Jemmy Dillon, meanwhile, thought 
upon the various accidents of his life with 
much self-complacency, as sleep was rather 
slow in sealing his eyelids; and when he re- 
called to mind the numerous remarkable 
escapes which he had already experienced, 
he felt only the more confident of his absolute 
predestination. ** < The lot is cast into the 
lap,' said he, mentally, 'but the whole dis- 
posing thereof is of the Lord ;' and has not 
mine turned up favourably wherever I have 
drawn?" He offered up a thanksgiving. 
But can such aspirations ascend as welcome 
memorials before God ? Alas ! that so gross 
a perversion of the sublimest creed ever of- 
fered to the faith of man should be tolerated 
for one instant in a rational community of 
Christians! The religion that sanctions 
crime cannot emanate from the fountain of 
all good; it is nothing better than a delusion 
conjured up by the all but omnipotent enemy 
of nuinkind,to betray those who are naturally 
prone to vice into the meshes of temptation, 
whence they easily fall into the toils of the 
destroyer. And yet how often have the 
sanctions of religion been audaciously set up 
as a plea for some of the worst failings of the 
human heart 

•< O ye fUl'n I 
Lords of the wide creation ajid tlie shame. 
More sexiBeless than the irrationalB yon scorn. 
In the coarse drudgeries and sinks of sense 
Your souls have quite worn oat the make of heaven.*' 
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** Did people consider as tLey uugbV' writes 
the eloquent Cicero, ^they ivonid not, as they 
so commonly do, admire an astute and crafty 
set of knaves, and esteem that to be wisdom 
which in truth is no better than rog:uery. 
This error therefore should be wholly eradi- 
cated from the minds of men, and all should 
be made sensible that if ever they hope fur 
success in any human enterprise, they should 
not attempt to compass it by knavery and 
fraud, but employ integrity both in their 
actions and designs*." 

After a while our hero, overcome by fatigue, 
sank into a profound and refreshing repose. 
Upon awaking he found that the whole 
family had risen, a labour of no great com- 
plexity, as they had no toilette to perform, 
and ablution was a ceremony of periods, 
" Like angels' vislta, few «nd fai between.** 
The obstruction had been removed from 
the entrance, and the light of heaven 
partially admitted into this miserable den 
of licentiousness and bereavement Our 
hero now perceived that the walls, if I may 
so call them, though by nature of an in- 
tense white, were smoked to such a degree 
as to be soot black. As the morning ad- 
vanced the sun shone out vividly, and his 
sight being better accustomed to the dingi- 
ness and gloom of the cavern, he could sur- 
vey the different objects within it with toler- 
able accuracy. The gipsy was a thick set 
muscular roan, his age about five and forty, 
with black wiiy hair, and bushy, grizzled 
whiskers. He had one blind eye, the 
orb of which was hideously prominent; 
the other was deeply sunk beneath a fierce 
shaggy brow, under which it absolutely 
glared. The man was a perfect type of 
cruelty and heartlessness. His mother, whose 
age, from her withered decrepitude, did not 
appear much less than ninety, would have 
represented a gorgon to the life. Her tawny 
skin, and bony angular frame, squalid to the 
last d^^ree, and trembling wiUi continual 
palsy, were pitiably fright^l ; and yet the 
haggish, nay, the almost fiendish expression 
of her features stifled every emotion of pity 
the moment it began to awaken. 

*' Her Cux moet fonle and flltfay was to see. 
With equintlng eyes contrary ways entended. 
And loathly mouth, unmeet a mouth to be, 
That nought but gidl and venim comprehended, 
And wicked words that God and man ofl)ended ; 
Her lying tongue was in two parts dirided. 
And both the parts did speak and both contended ; 
And, as her tongue, so was her heart decided. 
That never thought one thing, but doubly still was 
guided t.** 



« Cic. Offic. lib. 2, cap. S. 
t Spenser's Faerie Quceoe. 



The gipsy's wife was a stout, swarthy, comely 
woman, hale and well formed, with intensely 
black eyes, in which there was genenlly an 
expression of languor and indifference, save 
when she was roused to anger, and they 
then sparkled with an expression so fierce 
and concentrated, that it seemed as if every 
stormy passion of her soul had been kindled 
within them. The prevailing trait of her 
character was indolence; and though she 
feared her husband extremely, yet whenever 
her rage got the better of her discretion, which 
was sometimes the case, she would recklessly 
brave his ferocity ; and no sooner had he exer- 
cised it upon her, much more to his own satis- 
faction than to hers, than she would wreak her 
frantic vengeance upon the children, towards 
whom she felt in her sober moments all a 
mother's tenderest yearnings, and often for 
weeks have they borne the marks which she 
has inflicted in her ungovernable paroxysms 
of anger. 

The eldest of the brood was no longer so 
indeterminate a being as she had appeared 
the preceding night She was in her six- 
teenth year, but so clad as to render it a 
matter of some difiiculty, upon a superficial 
view, to pronounce whether she were boy or 
girl. She wore a loose tattered jacket and 
waistcoat, beneath which depended a scanty 
petticoat that did not extend below the calf 
of the leg, leaving exposed to the sight a 
limb of rare symmetry and exquisite delicacy 
of proportion. Her long glossy hair, which 
was of the deepest flaxen, hung in wild pso- 
fusion over her shoulders and bosom; her 
clear, laughing, springy voice, of a firm sono- 
rous treble, told at once that if she was of 
the less honourable gender, aeoording to the 
philological dictum, she was certainly of the 
most beautiful ; and, in truth. Jemmy Dillon 
was surprised to see anything of so prepos- 
sessing a shape in such a wretched abode, 
Hud among such a barbarous community. 
The girl was really handsome, and, in spite 
of her attire, excited our liero*s astonisbment. 

I have maik*d 
A thousand Uushing apparitions 
To start into her face, a thousand innocent shames 
In angel whiteness bear away those blushes. 

Although her skin was a deep nutrbruwo, 
her eyes were of an intense blue, sparkling 
with the lustre of youth and health, and pro- 
claiming in characters too positive to be mis- 
understood that there was an intellect behind 
them which only required culture to draw 
from it a rich harvest of fruit 

There was no furniture within the cavern 
but the tinker's portable apparatus and tools 
for the various operations of his trade, a few 
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shards of common earthenware, which were 
Qsed as platters, and a huge wooden 
spoon. The sides of the tenement were the 
naked chalk, as was the floor, upon which 
straw was pretty prodigally scattered, except 
in the centre, where the process of cooking 
was carried on. Nothing could exceed the 
▼isihle hereavement and misery which this 
haunt of the destitute presented. Here was 
nothing to endear existence, and yet it is 
notorious that this class of Tagrants cling to 
life with an anxiety perfectly incredible, when 
it is considered that the harvest of enjoyment 
which they reap from it is so scant and worth- 
less. The gipsy looks upon the end of life as his 
ultimate goal ; he has no prospect beyond it. 
The soul has no being out of the body, so 
that with life all his capabilities of enjoyment 
terminate. He admits the existence of a 
God, but never troubles himself to inquire 
about his nature, attributes, or dispensations. 
He looks upon man to be only a higher order 
of brute, and to be levelled at death with the 
meanest beast of the field. With the gipsy, 
therefore, the present is everything. Sen- 
sual enjoyment is in hisestimation theonething 
needful, and consequently his sole object of 
pursuit So great a luxury is idleness, that 
with all his love of administering to the animal 
appetites, nothing short of starvation will 
rouse him into active exertion. If he has 
sufficient food, he will lie for days upon his 
stiaw, smoking and sleeping until his store is 
exhausted, when he will plunder or take a 
dead carcass that has been cast to rot upon 
the common, rather than maintain himself 
by honest industry. He has always an osten- 
sible trade, which he occasionally exercises, 
and this more to lull the suspicions of his 
neighbours than to provide for his own wants. 
Such was the character of Jemmy Dillon's 
host, known in the neighbourhood by the 
famOiar name of one-eyed Bob, and suspected 
to be a bad fellow, but more, it must be con- 
fessed, from his sinister looks than from his 
actual delinquencies, for he had hitherto 
contrived to keep clear of the magistrates. 
Our hero, upon considering the family with 
whom he had so unexpectedly become an 
inmate, determined to continue among them 
for some time, not only because their haunt 
would be a place of present security, but 
because he had a natural love of romance 
which led him to relish an experience of life's 
changes and chances. Besides, he had al- 
ready seen enough of the gipsy's daughter, 
PbcBbe Bmrows, to satisfy him that his abode 
would not be entirely among savages. He 
had indeed only yet seen her in a disguise 

VOL. VI. — NO I. 



very unfavourable to the development of 
those persona] qualifications which were evi- 
dent under her rags and unbecoming attire; 
but he had yet to learn that nature had done 
as much for her mind as for her person, 
although education had done nothing. On the 
contrary, she had been exposed to the influ- 
ence of the most debasing example, which, 
though it had produced a moral impression 
by no means favourable, had nevertheless 
not corrupted her heart He very soon dis- 
covered that in her there were 

" Charms that never can decay* 
For time, which gives new whiteness to the swan. 
Improves their lustre." 

After our hero had taken his breakfast, 
which consisted of the remainder of his store 
of bread and cheese, he thus addressed his 
host — 

** Burrows, what say you to having me for 
an inmate through the wiuterP'* 

*' A word will suffice for that" 

" Well, out with it" 

'*You shall have your money's worth in 
bed and board if you'll pay for it" 

" Agreed— now for the terms." 

** See if you can make it worth a poor 
man's while to be hospitable." 

** There," said Dillon, flinging him a gui- 
nea, ** if that will do till Christmas, you shall 
then have its fellow, and we shall be better 
acquainted." 

The gipsy clutched the gold with a sar- 
donic grin ; the blind eye protruded with a 
rayless glare, and rolled in the socket as if 
something behind was putting it into an unna- 
tural motion, whilst the other seemed to 
shrink beneath the lids, as if ashamed at the 
too manifest symptoms of delight exhibited 
by its offuscated companion. It was now 
definitively arranged, that Slippery Jem 
should remain an inmate of the gipsy 
cavern, so long as he might be able to pay 
for his bed and board, and find it agreeable. 
Upon this understanding he determined to 
enlarge the dwelling, and after a few hours 
labour, dug a passage three feet wide and 
ten deep into the bed of chalk. On each side 
of this passage he formed two small cham- 
bers, one for himself, and another for part of 
the family with whom he had become domes- 
ticated. Thus were their social comforts 
considerably increased. As a gipsy never 
does more than his necessities immediately 
require, while this manifest improvement 
was in progress. Burrows twisted his nose 
in contempt,thereby expressi ng that he thought 
it a work of mere idle supererogation. Having 
completed this addition to the domestic estab- 
o 
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Tisbment, Dillon took an early opportunity 
of proceeding to the next town, where he 
purchased suitable habiliments for Phoebe 
Burrows, in which she attired herself 
greatly to her own satisfaction, and that of the 
whole family, save the old grandmotlier, who 
muttered curses upon the folly of spending 
money upon a young slut unable to earn 
her own bread. The transformation was 
almost magical. The girVs figure now ex- 
hibited all its fine but delicate proportions, 
and the natural freedom and grace of her 
motions became strikingly conspicuous. Dil- 
lon lookedatthe father, a perfect abortion, and 
wondered how anything lovely could proceed 
from such a coarse and rugged piece of de- 
formity. The mother, it is true, was tolerably 
well-formed, but her gross, heavy frame, and 
vulgar, unfeminine gait, seemed to repel the 
thought that any thing so symmetrically beau- 
tiful as Phoebe Burrows could have been 
begotten of her. 

Our hero very soon made a confidant, to a 
certain extent, of the one-eyed gipsy, acquaint- 
ing him with the avocatiou he had adopted 
in London, but carefully concealing from 
him his late success. There was something 
in this very congenial to the feelings of 
Burrows, who, though he had hitherto con- 
fined himself to petty thefts, was not a man to 
refuse joining in any unlawful enterprise, so 
long as he was likely to be a gainer by the issue. 

The first adventure of the Hobgoblin, after 
he had been settled in his new abode, was of 
a more moderate kind than he had lately been 
accustomed to engage in ; yet here his remark- 
able good fortune in escaping those perils^ 
which, more or less, accompany all unlawful 
acts, was remarkably apparent About three 
miles from the gipsy's retreat, stood the small 
neat vicarage of a tolerably large parish. The 
vicar being a man of limited income, a bur- 
glary would be attended with too great a 
hazard for so inconsiderable a booty as was 
likely to be obtained from the house of a parish 
priest, with a numerous family, and an income 
of only three hundred a-year. But the house 
was surrounded by a large garden, in which 
there was a great quantity of winter apples 
and pears, that had been left upon the trees in 
order to preserve their flavour, and whence 
they were plucked as they happened to be 
wanted, lliese fruits being very choice of 
their kind, our hero determined to send them 
to a distant market for the benefit of himself 
and his new ally, in spite of the warning 
of man-traps and spring^f^ns* duly fixed 
in one comer of the garden, and threatening 
deadi or laeeration to any trespasser who 



should dare to intrude u)>on the premises; 
Notwithstanding this notice of danger, one 
dark night the Hobgoblin clambered the 
wall with his usual facility, and dropped into 
the garden. Having previously marked the 
position of the trees bearing fruit, he soon 
disencumbered them of their load, and put 
the produce of his exertions into three large 
sacks which he had provided for the occasion. 
Not satisfied with a considerable booty of fine 
apples and pears, the latter of which hung 
upon trees trained against the southern wall, 
he mounted a medlar tree, and having shaken 
off a sufficient quantity of the fruit, descended, 
dropping to the ground from one of the 
lower branches. It happened that under 
this branch, which was supported by a 
thick stake, as the tree was very old and in 
a state of decay, a steel trap had been placed, 
in the centre of which Dillon^s foot struck 
when he dropped from the propped limb. 
The spring being thus relaxed, off went the 
terrible instrument, and his leg was within 
half a dozen inches of its steel fangs, when 
the post that had been placed as a sup- 
porter to the branch of the old medlar, 
released from its ordinary dnty by the shock 
our hero had produced in descending, fell 
betwixt the teeth of the trap, just as the lucky 
rogue had put his foot within the formidable 
snare. Tlie gin closed npon the unconscious 
stake, and Jemmy Dillon, to his infinite sur- 
prise and delight, drew out his leg unscathed. 
He now gathered up as many medlars, in 
addition to the fruit already secured, as his 
sacks would contain. Having filled these* 
he dragged them to the wall, fastened two 
cords to the mouth of each, and, throwing 
one cord to the gipsy, who was waiting with- 
out, the sacks were severally raised to the top 
of the wall by Burrows, and gently lowered 
on the other side by Dillon, who quickly- 
followed them, when they were placed in a 
donkey-cart, and soon secured within the 
cavern in the chalk pit 

The 'gipsy was delighted to find that he 
had acquired in Dillon so active a coadjutor* 
and already began to look forward to better 
quarters and better fare, which was his ulti- 
matum, never having heard the notable say- 
ing of Socrates to a certain epicurean — '^ One 
would think that thou believest happiness to 
consist in good eating and drinking. I, for 
my part, am of opinion that to have need of 
nothing at all is a divine perfection; and 
that to have need but of little, is to approach 
very near the Deity*." Burrows had no 

• Xenoplioii, MemonliUia. B. I. 
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•inbttioii for anything like divine perfection, 
and knew of no good upon earth, save 
hrandjr, tobacco, and a plentiful board. All 
his notions of happiness were absorbed in 
these few gross gratifications. 

AAer this successful adventure, the Hob- 
goblin retired to his straw, where he slept 
soundly until he was roused by the gipsy 
mother, who came to remind him that the 
booty had better be disposed of before the 
vicar should discover his loss. He rose, and 
looked out upon the common. The air was 
sharp, but the dawn had ushered in a bright 
and almost unclouded sky. There were 
small glittering icicles upon every spray. He 
cried exultiugly, for he had occasionally read 
Shakspeare as well as his Bible — 

*« See how the morning opes her golden gates, 
And takes her fuewell of Che glorious son I 
How weU resembles it the prime of youth, 
Itinun'd like a yoonker prancing to bis love I* " 

Before the sun had well risen, the whole of 
the fruit had been disposed of for a fourth of 
its value, and was on its road to London. 
Specimens of it soon appeared in the windows 
of some of the first fruiterers in the metropolis, 
who made at least cent, per cent upon their 
purchase, while the original venders were 
well content with at least nine-tenths less 
than the ultimate sale produced. 

Our hero now led a very indolent life for 
several weeks> during which time he engaged 
only in a few petty larcenies; but these he 
considered altogedier unworthy of his cha- 
racter among tibe elite of his profession in 
London. He was not, however, altogether 

• Henry VI., Farts. 



free from some of the most annoying of 
'* those natural ills this flesh is heir to." It 
happened that he had incurred the hatred of 
the beldame to whom the gipsy owed his 
being, and whose acerbity of temper was 
equalled only by the rancour of her foul and 
hideous soul. Old as she was, she possessed 
not a trait of character to render her age 
venerable, or to kindle a spark of human 
sympathy. An old brindled cat, blind with 
age, and troublesome from disease, purred in 
her tawny bosom, and seemed the only living 
being that could sympathise with the fre- 
quently furious outpourings of her atramental 
and diBorganised spirit. 

She was a loathsome hag with age grown doable, 
Her eyes with scalding rhewn were gallM and red, 
Cold palsy shook her bead, her hand seemed wtther'd 
And on her crooked sboolders had she wrapped 
The tatter'd remnants of an old strlp'd hanging 
Which senr'd to keep her carcass from the cold. 
So there was nothing of a piece about her. 
Her lower weeds were all o'er coarsely patch'd 
With dilftreiit coloor'd rags, black, red, white, yellow. 
And seem*d to speak variety of wretchedness. 

Of no one might it be more truly said, ^* the 
poison of asps was under her lips," and from 
the moment that Jemmy Dillon became an 
inmate of her son's abode, she acted towards 
him with a hostility perfectly demoniacal. 
Not being readily alarmed, he treated her with 
an indifference that only added fuel to the 
fire of her hate ; and this was aggravated in 
a tenfold degree, when she thought she dis- 
covered that his eyes wandered towards the 
lovely Phoebe with an expression that told 
the reflection of her image had reached his 
heart. 

Syphax. 
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I CAN conceive nothing finer than the situa- 
tion of Naples. The view from the bay is 
superb. The city rises like an amphitheatre; 
the foreground broken and diversified by the 
old castle, the arsenal, the lantema, and the 
mole— shut in on one side by the bold and 
beautiful promontory of Prosolipo,and on the 
other stretching for miles round its sweeping 
shore, for Portici, and Resina, and the white 
villas scattered at the foot of Vesuvius, and 
Torre del Greco and dell' Anunciata, look 
like a suburb of palaces ; the heights above 
the city crowned by the dark and threatening 
St Elmo ; towers, or villas, or hanging gar- 
dens scattered on all its eminences ; the brown 
barren cone of Vesuvius standing fearfully at 
the foot of the bay, with its dark streams of 



desolation marking their course amidst a pro- 
fusion of luxuriant yegetation ; the indented, 
and finely varied coast of Vico and Sorento on 
the opporite side, with the bluest of blue 
mountains rising sublime in the distance; 
the bay itself sheltered and adorned by the 
interesting promontory of Micenus ; by Pro- 
cida, Ischia, and Capri, the most picturesque 
of islands; — ^this is a scene that may be 
equalled but can never be surpassed; that 
must be felt, but cannot be described : mine 
is iU mere topography, and you may send it 
to the Gentleman a if you please. 

Naples must be a delightful city for an 
intellectual idler. The scenery wants nothing 
but fine wood to be perfect; and I am not 
sure that fine wood would harmonise4A4th.it. 
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The climate is delicious — I know nothing of 
the sirocco for I have felt nothing ; to me the 
air, as Duncan says, '* smells wooingly." The 
home scene, its Toledo, its Piazza del Cas- 
tello, and its Mole, are a perpetual carnival — 
a five act farce, — a leaf out of Rabelais or 
Ben Jonson, which he that runs may read. 
The walks and drives have all the variety, 
and more than all the beauty of other 
beautiful places, with recollections exclu- 
sively their own, and natural phenomena, 
that has everlasting speculation in it. 

I confess the Syren has subdued me, and 
to tell the truth, I have idled monstrously on 
the old Mole, and the Piazza del Castello, 
and passed half my time amonj; the vaga- 
bonds there. I can conceive that the climate 
may make the difference between the Toledo 
and Regent Street, but ages mark the differ- 
ence between the everlasting pantomime of 
the Mole, and any thing in England. Such 
life may have been even in England, when it 
was merry England ; the old dramatists, and 
some of Dekker's odd volumes, give cre- 
dence to tliis opinion; an imagined scene 
in Alsatia or the Broad Sanctuary, or 
Coleman street, on a fair or a festival day, 
may illustrate it; but in England it must 
ever have been a scene or sort of bye-play ; 
while the Mole at Naples is a universed 
Gull's Horn Book. Such groups of merry 
mad devils in one comer ; such philosophical 
and grave faces in another, all attention to a 
prosy tale-teller ; such gaping at the infallible 
elixirs distributing by a Septimus-Septirous; 
and then such confusion in all the groups, 
such stripping, leaping, diving, when a few 
coppers were thrown into the water ;~why 
when they knew me, which they very soon 
did, I was afraid of feeling for my snuff-box, 
lest I should unbreech half Naples. Let those 
that talk of swimming come here: I once 
thought I could swim, but I have never but 
once plunged into this splendid sea out of 
mere shame and vexation : — an Englishman 
goes to it with a sort of shudder; he has an 
eternal consciousness of ciamp, and of being 
tickled under the short ribs by the grapling 
irons of the Humane Society : aAer his first 
plunge he comes up puffing, and blowing, 
and gaping, and groping, and blind and 
stupid, like Lazzarillo de Tonnes when he 
unwillingly played the sea -monster in the 
fisherman's water-butt; while these fellows 
give their head a shake, and call for more 
coppers. Tlie sea is a sort of natural home to 
them ; and I am ready to believe, if any man 
assert it, that they sleep there on wet nights. 

I know not what travellers mean by abus« 



ing the Lazzaroni ; if their nakedness offend, 
give them clothes, and they will wear them ; 
if they are hungry looking fellows, give them 
macaroni, and see who cries off first ; if you 
stumble over them in the dark streets or door 
ways at night, ask them to walk in and take 
a bed, and see if they will refuse ; if they are 
idlers give them work, and they will thank 
you ; if they are cheats, misfortune has made 
them so, they live by cheating their own 
natures ; if they are buffoons, God made them 
so; action is their natural language; it is not 
the grace of ornament, as with the '* old man 
eloquent," but a substitute for language itself. 
When our first acquaintance here desired to 
satisfy us of the reasonableness of his two 
crown charge for removing the luggage, he 
alluded to the trust reposed in him, the con- * 
sequences of a breach of trust ; but he did 
not tell this, he acted it ; and 1 laughed out- 
right when I saw him grinning and shiver- 
ing, and playing the miserable, and peeping 
through his own out-stretched five fingers, to 
represent the horrors and the iron-grating of 
a prison. Humour, and good-humour are 
the essential differences between the Laz- 
zaroni and the superabimdant population of 
other great cities; between them and the 
beggars of London, the '* Jacks" at the 
water-side, and the blackguards who sleep 
on brick-kilns in the suburbs. The Laz- 
zaroni are joyous and happy, when they 
have a just right to be sad and savage : 
they most resemble an occasional group of 
the blue-stockings at the comer of Oxford 
Street; but here they are all merry, and 
not so pugnacious. They do not, as with 
us, and so much the worse perhaps politi- 
cally, look on themselves as a degraded, but 
as a distinct class: poverty indeed can be 
no shame where thousands claim respect for 
professing it; begging is not disgraceful 
where we take off our hats U> the scoundrels 
who call themselves followers of St. Francis. 
Mind I do not pretend to be critical, or 
to distinguish between the veritable lazzari, 
and the vagabonds, though such distinctions 
are made I well know; I include all the 
idlers on the Mole,or the MerGato,and theother 
places where the lower classes congregate. As 
to there being forty thousand that never enter 
a bed, or sleep under a roof, I suspect it is 
an exaggeration. A bed, indeed, is not the 
essential thing at Naples that it is in London, 
and where a man has but half what his 
necessities require, he is not likely to waste 
much upon luxuries. I saw one group of 
about twenty stowed away under the large 
balcony of a ground-floor. It was not more 
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than nine o'clock, and promised to be, and 
was, a desperately wet night, and they bad 
retired early, I suspect, to secure one of the 
best beds in Naples. 

When tired of these merry fellows, my 
delight has not always been to walk in the 
l^lla Reale, nnequalled as it is, bnt in the 
dark intricacies of the old town. There is 
more entertainment in one such walk, than 
in the five acts of a modem comedy. A 
stranger at Naples is saved all trouble of 
inquiring into the domestic habits of the 
common people, for they have none; their 
house is a mere sleeping place, their dwell- 
iog is the public streets ; there, are their tables 
and chairs ; there, is the carpenter's bench 
and the shoemaker's stool and lap-stone — 
I think I have seen more than a hundred of 
these latter at work in one street In the 
streets, indeed, the common people eat, and 
drink, and dress, and work ; there, he that has 
a dinner of his own cooks it ; and there, is the 
cookVshop for others; chestnuts, beans, fish, 
macaroni are frying, boiling, broiling at every 
comer ; and there, are the litde temple-looking 
stands, so fine, so tasty, and really so protty 
and fuJ] of fanciful conceits and omament, of 
the iced-water sellers. I know no finer sight 
than half a dozen of the Lazzaroni, with a 
few superior labourers intermizt, standing, at 
night, round a boiling cauldron of macaroni, 
'* the strong reflection of the pile lighting 
their dark lineaments," some, like Subtle, 
making a meal of the steam ; others with face 
glowing and burnished by the glare, with 



head thrown back, and mouth gaping, 
swallowing it by the yard; others, mom 
epicurean, parting at the next stall with their 
last graui for a bunch of gmpes, or a pome- 
gmnate, or a glass of iced-water, and all 
merry, and all happy. 

You have a feeling, as yon wander about in 
the old town, that every Udng belongs to what 
we call the past ; that its chymistiy is alchymy, 
its philosophy is Aristotelian, that astronomy 
hero means astrology, and that religion itself 
is bnt the mysteries of Platonism. You ex- 
pect to see * Blathlai, Tarmiel, and Baraborat,' 
written in mystical characters over shop doors. 
There is a pervading truth in all nature, and 
there must be a learning corresponding to 
the ignorance; and what other could pass 
current here. I wanted to ask every man in 
black if he were a Thomist or a Scolist^for 
the Jansenists and Molinists seem a con- 
temptible sect of yesterday, like our South* 
cotonians — to discuss with him the question 
of pre-existence, the locality of Eden, or that 
case of conscience which just now troubles 
me, how the Lazzaroni eat their macaroni in 
Lent, seeing forks are unknown, and men, as 
Othello says have *' greasy palms." 

I have said thus much of the sublime 
scenery which surrounds the city, and of the 
strange people who inhabit it — ^because cities 
have a distinctive character as well as men, 
and it is this individuality which most in- 
terests us. In other things Naples resembles 
other cities, and is inferior to many — ^but I 
will go more into particulars in my next 



TO A VERY YOUNG FRIEND, WITH A PRESENT OF HIS HRST 
PRINTED VISITING CARD. 

nr T. HAYNES BATLY, ESQ. 

Dbar Edmund, take the gift I send. 
But listen while I speak demurely. 
Lest some should think I lead my Friend 
To copy Manhood prematurely. 

Boys ever loathe the name of" Boy," 

And wish old Time to travel faster, 
Write ** Mister" on their cards with joy, 

And frown on all who call them ** Master." 

They shave the downy cheek, and sigh 

The whiskers' tardy growth to note ; 
They throw the graceful jacket by, 

And glory in die long4ailed coat! 
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Tbej reckon Boyhood and restraint, 

The worst of ills we suffer here, 
While their imaginations paint 
In brilliant colours Man's career. 

Alas! to one so young, 'tis not 

For me to paint life's darker side ; 
I'll hope that it may be your lot 
To sail upon a tranquil tide. 

But oh ! however great your joy, 
You'll often say in years to come, 

*' How happy was I when a Boy, 
How dear my Parents, and my Home ! " 

Then be a Boy while yet you may, 
With all the bliss a Boy inherits. 

Without a pang to chase away 
The transport of your joyous spirits. 

Be patient of control, 'tis Love, 
Fond Love that makes a Parent use it ; 

The silken string that holds a Dove 
But proves that we are loath to lose it 

Ape manly gracet if you will. 
The dauntless heart, the spotless truth ; 

But be a Boy in meekness still. 
With all Uie purity of youth. 

Then take the cards^ and may you find 
Good use for them where'er you wander ; 

May they be left for Friends so kind. 
That Time will make them all grow fonder. 

But should aught impious or impure, 

Take Friendship's name, reject and shun it ; 

And t/^you leave a card, be sure 
To scribble " P. P. C." upon it ! 
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When first the idea was conceived of try- Thb unfortunate impression proved ulti- 
ing what the amateurs of London could mately injurious to the undertaking, because 
effect in performances similar to those which sevend of the best instrumental performers 
had taken place, some months before, at among the amateurs, were prevented, by 
Westminster Abbey, the announcement of the lateness of their application, from form- 
such a project was received with incredulity ing part of the band, necessarily fiUed with 
— almost with scorn. The public generally the most skilful of those who had already 
thought the attempt impracticable, and this offered their services. This may account 
impression increased its difficulty. Many for the comparatively small number of 
amateurs themselves were afraid of com- really superior violin players occupying 
ing forward in aid of an abortive attempt, stands in the orchestra, and explain why 
which would only hold them up to ridicule, that instrument was weaker in the full parts 
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than it ought to have been. Neverthe- 
less, all the gentlemen near Cramer were 
performers of superior skill ; and were I at 
liberty to mention names, I could disclose a 
list of amateurs there present, scarcely 
equalled in any other city in Europe. Another 
circumstance ought not to be passed over in 
silence. A few violin players, from affording 
their aid too late, were stationed at the last 
row of desks. These, who undoubtedly de- 
served a better place, but lost it from their 
own fault, togeUier with a few others rated 
according to their capacity, took offence at 
not occupying a more prominent rank in the 
orchestra, and deserted their stands. The 
band was therefore deprived of their services, 
and the violins consequently weakened to 
the amount of what these performers could 
have added. This may partly excuse the 
fault found by some critics with a branch 
of the orchestra, in which every blemish is 
more apparent than in any other. But there 
were two other causes over which neither the 
committee, nor the conductor, nor the per- 
formers had any control, and to which must 
principally be attributed the want of power 
complained of in the violins, and indeed in 
the whole orchestra, compared with the stu- 
pendous body of sound produced by the 
chorusses. 

The first of these causes existed in Exeter 
Hall itself, which is very ill adapted to musical 
performances. There is a constant resonance 
through the Hall, echoed from part to part ; 
and, whether from the sky-lights in the roof, 
or from the ornaments with which the ceiling 
is thickly studded, the sound of stringed 
instruments loses not only much of its inten- 
sity, but much of its roundness. 

The other cause arose from the size of the 
orchestra, which was much too small for an 
adequate band of performers. This could 
not be avoided, as every comer was taken 
that the hall afforded. Could space have 
been obtained for fifty or sixty more violins, 
and a proportionate number of tenors violon- 
cellos, basses, and wind instruments, the 
additional power of sound would not have 
been too great for the chorusses. 

With these local disadvantages, much 
credit is due to the conductor, for the effect- 
ive band he brought together. If I except 
the want of a few more violins, nothing could 
be more perfect than the elements of this 
orchestra, taking into consideration the want 
of room, and the natural defects of the hall. 
The tenors, with Moralt at their head, were 
strong and powerful; the violonoelli and 
bassi, under the lead of Lindley and Drago- 



netti, were excellent ; the wind instruments, 
with Willman, Piatt, Harper, and Gratton 
Cooke among them, could scarcely be ex- 
celled. I must, however, state that one of 
the Ophicleides was incompetent to the task 
he had undertaken : he was once seveml bars 
out all through a piece, which is inexcusable 
in a professor, as this gentleman calls him- 
self. Not one of the amateurs present would 
have made such a mistake. 

The organ was very defective— excessively 
out of tune, and its tone of very bad quality. 
This instrument was built gratuitously for 
the Festival ; which circumstance, whilst it 
showed the liberality of the builder, deprived 
the committee of all power of complaint. 
Nevertheless, it would have been better policy 
to have incurred the additional expense of a 
good instrument, both for the credit of the 
gentlemen who successively acted as organ- 
ists, and for the more perfect execution of 
those magnificent inspirations of Handel, in 
which the organ takes an indispensable part. 

As I am bound to point out every defect 
in these ]>erformances, I must notice the 
manner in which the drums were beaten. 
The great point of excellence in these instru- 
ments, so effective in the full parts, is to give 
them a proper vibration, and not to thump 
them like a smith hammering upon his 
anvil. The two performers on the two pairs 
of drums seemed to vie with each other in 
illustrating what the Bastard says to Lewis, 
the dauphin of Fiance : — 

"Do bat start 
An eebo with ttie clamour of thy drum. 
And even at hand a drum ia ready braced, 
That shaU reyerberate as load as thine} 
Sound but another, and another shall. 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear. 
And mock the deep-mouthed thunder*.'* 

The accompaniments to the songs and the 
mass music, were beautifully effective. In- 
stead of a single violoncello and bass, there 
were four of each ; and the violins here told 
beautifully, because they were all good, 
having been carefully selected for this pur- 
pose. The subdued tone of the instruments, 
without covering the voice, was rich, full, and 
harmonious: it produced a thrilling effect, 
such as I scarcely ever before witnessed in 
these accompaniments. 

Come we now to the chorusses, which have 
certainly displayed power and precision never 
surpassed, perhaps never equalled in this or 
any other country. A majority of the men 
composing them belong to the industrious, 
and therefore the roost useful classes of the 
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oommanity. They have cultivated music, 
and especially that description of music 
which constitutes the most sublime branch of 
the art, to a degree of perfection seldom 
found in those who seek only an agree- 
able recreation from manual labour. The 
most intricate measure was mastered, and the 
intellectual character of each of those noble 
compositions which, to the latest posterity 
ii^ill stamp Handel as the father of his art, 
were given with the skill and effect of 
experienced professors. Nothing could be 
more unexpected, nothing more astounding 
than this result. It prores that the want of 
musical feeling attributed to the British people 
is quite unfounded, and justifies tlie con- 
clusion, that if the cultivation of music 
formed part of the national education among 
all classes, we might become a powerful rival 
to Germany. Whether such a thing would 
not be advantageous in helping to form 
orderly and peaceful habits among the lower 
orders, by affording them a recreation that 
would turn their minds from drunkenness and 
debauchery, to which they now devote their 
leisure hours, is a question well worthy of 
attention. 

The excellence of the choruses, to which 
Sir George Smart and eveiy other leading 
professor who heard them did ample justice, 
proves also that the choral elementB which 
London possesses, are of a much higher 
quality than was previously supposed; tliat 
they excel those of any other town in the 
kingdom; and that, had the directors of 
the Festival at Westminster Abbey known 
where to find them, there would have been 
no need of obtaining, at a great expense, 
chorus singers from the country. 

All the male singers at Exeter Hall were 
the type of a thriving community, strong, 
healthy, prosperous, open, and manly, with 
mellow and sonorous voices, revelling in the 
enjoyment of a uo^le art, with the beauties of 
which they were thoroughly imbued. Those 
of the other sex, more retiring and diffident, 
yet displaying equal enthusiasm, poured 
forth their rich stream of soprano with 
the most touching effect. Among the latter 
was a display of elegance, refinement, and 
in many instances of dazzling beauty, which 
no other city in Europe could rival, and all 
this attended with a softness and bewitching 
timidity 'of deportment peculiar to the women 
of our own happy land. And yet neither the 
skill nor the power of these gentle song- 
stresses was manred by their truly feminine 
feelings; the same excitement seemed to 
pervade both sexes, and the sublime masses 



of choral harmony which burst forth upon 
the wonder-stricken hearer, were given with 
a warmth and an earnestness never found in 
those who professionally earn a precarious 
subsistence by filling the choral parts in the 
theatres and at the opera. 

The first performance (Thursday, October 
30th) consisted of selections from the " Det- 
tingen Te Deum," from the orotario of '' Ju- 
das Maccabeus," from Mozart's twelfth mass, 
from Beethoven's *' Mount of Olives," from 
**Jephtha,* and from *< Sampson." It was 
concluded by one of Handel's coronation 
anthems. 

In the ** Te Deum," the only remarkable 
thing was the chorus, *'To thee cherubim 
and seraphim," which went so well as to 
give an earnest of what was to succeed. 

The chorus in Judas Maccabeus,** O Father, 
whose almighty power," was very effective; 
but that of '* Fall'n is the foe," was given 
with wonderful energy. 

The air, ** From mighty kings," is, in my 
humble opinion, one of Handel's failures. 
It is a jig-like sort of tune, devoid of eleva- 
tion, grace, or energy, and is one of those 
redundancies that ought to be lopped off, 
because it is one of the weaknesses of a 
powerful mind. Mrs. W. Knyvett sang it as 
well as it could be sung, but she was not 
warmed by the subject 

Of the recitative and air which followed, 
by Mr. Hawkins, I say nothing, except that 
I enter my protest against his emascu l ate 
and passionless contr'alto voice. 

**The Lord worketh wonders" was sung 
with warmth and feeling by Mr. Leffler. 
This young professor holds out considerable 
promise, and if he has application to culti- 
vate his voice and clear it of its asperities, he 
will reach a respectable station in his art. 

I was much disappointed in ** Lord remem- 
ber David," one of the most beautiful of 
HandeFs single songs. Mr. Sapio, who sang 
it, has a hardness of style quite incompatible 
with the flowing tenderness of the melody. 
He was beautifully accompanied. 

Miss Bruce might have sung " Angels ever 
bright and fair'' much better. Perhaps there 
was a iitde timidity about her in this first 
song, for she greatly improved in the suc- 
ceeding airs assigned to her. This lady has 
a pure and rich voice, but in her shake she 
has that unhappy defect peculiar to many of 
our fair songstresses of the present day : I 
mean the trick of mak^lg the shake 
almost a minor third instead of a perfect 
major second, and nearly a full tone when it 
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onglit to be onW a semitone. This is tbe 
result of an ill-jadged system adopted by 
Mr. Welsh and some other masters, to obtain 
a very open shake. The papil is made to 
beat a minor third, and this habit becomes at 
length so inyeterate that it is never entirely 
lost A shake thus acquired can seldom be 
reduced to a perfect second, cren with great 
application and practice ; and what is worse, 
the note upon which it ought to be made 
cannot be firmly held, but invariably falls so 
as to place this ornament quite out of the 
key. There cannot be a more striking in- 
stance of this defect than in Miss Shirreff,nor 
is Mrs. W. Knyvett free from it. One would 
think that all Uiese ladies had studied in the 
same school. 

Mozar^s mass music was given in most 
perfect style. Nothing could exceed the 
^ Gloria in excelsis," and the '* Cum sancto 
Bpiritu.** 

I am, I confess, no great admirer of Ban- 
ders occasional overture. Composed in an 
age when instrumental music had made 
but little progress, it is an unmeaning 
compound of the conceit and stiff formality 
which characterised music at the beginning 
of the last century. This is one of the works 
of our great master which should be laid 
aside, as having an interest of only time and 
circumstance. When Handel wrote it, he 
surely ncTer contemplated its reaching pos- 
teri^. 

Mozart's motett was extremely well per- 
formed, though no true lover of this music 
can admire its adaptation to English words. 

Luther^s hymn, with the trumpet sob at 
the end of every line, is the abomination of 
abominations. It means nothing— it kindles 
no emotioD ; as well might one of the com- 
mon-place psalm tunes, squalled by charity 
children . to the bellowing organ of some 
second-rate chapel of ease in a country town, 
have been placed before the noble band as- 
sembled at Exeter Hall, as this contemptible 
composition. When tbe majestic and swell- 
ing strains of Handel and Mozart had raised 
the soul in rdigious meditation towards the 
throne of omnipotence, lo ! this puerile attempt 
seemed thundered forth to verify the adage 
that there is only a step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. 

The selection from the ** Mount of Olives " 
was a gem in the day's performance, and it 
is to be regretted that the \%hoIe of this noble 
oratorio was not given. 

I was very much struck with the manner 
in which Mr. Turner gave "Deeper and 
deeper stilL" This gentleman has a young, 
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fresh, and beautiful voice, with much force 
and energy of manner ; ai^d though natu- 
rally alanned at appearing for the first time 
before so numerous an audience to sinc^ that 
which has ever proved one of Braham's 
proudest triumphs, he acquitted himself mar- 
vellously well. Some have censured his sing- 
ing this song aAer Braham. Why should he 
not have sung it ? Mr. Turner, it must be 
remembered, is a young man who has just 
begun his career ; Braham has nearly ended 
his. Mr. Turner has fame to win ; Braham 
has enjoyed for many years past the highest 
that any singer could attain. Can fame be 
won without an arduous struggle ? Did Bra- 
ham evince intuitive perfection, or was his 
excellence the result of gradual improve- 
ment? Why may not Mr. Turner, so far as 
cultivation can reach, attain equal excellence 
at last ? Why then debar him from the means 
which alone can stimulate him to exertion ? 
It might with equal justice be said that Miss 
Clara Novello or Miss Postans ought never to 
attempt a song that had been previously sung 
by Pftsta or Malibran. 

Mrs. W. Knyvett gave the most exquisite 
expression to " Ye sacred priests," and to the 
air, ** Farewell ye limpid streams," which 
followed. No singer of the present day can 
do more complete justice to this composition. 

The chorus, "When his loud voice,*' came 
next, and produced an astounding effect. 

** Total eclipse,*' by Mr. Sapio, was decid- 
edly bad. What does tliis gentleman mean 
by jerking up his voice as he does, and not 
only spoiling the words but destroying the 
expression of the music. As a specimen of 
this barbarous style, instead of ** no sun," he 
says, ** no su-hun,*' giving the " su *' upon the 
note meant solely for *' no," and then bound- 
ing up his voice to "bun "in the most 
fantastic manner. This is a blemish in many 
of our English singers. I have often wished 
I could apply to each the " vox faucibus 
hfesit." 

The chorus of the priests of Dagon, and 
that beginning *'Let their celestial concerts," 
were sublime. Miss Clara Novello sang most 
beautifully <* Let the bright seraphim," with 
Harper's thrilling trumpet accompaniment. 

The coronation anthem," Zadoc the priest," 
concluded the first day'sperformance. lliongh 
not the best of Handel's coronation anthems, 
yet the immense mass of harmony given out 
by the combined efforts of the singers and the 
orchestra, kindled a powerful emotion in the 
audience. 

The second performance (on Monday, 
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November 3rd) consisted of selections from 
the *' Creation," "Judas Maccabeus" Beet- 
hoven's mass in D,and " Israel in Egypt" 

Of the '* Creation" I shall say but little. 
The choruses went admirably, especially 
" And the spirit of God," *^ Despairing, curs- 
ing/' and '* The Heavens are telling." Mr. 
Piiillips gave " Rolling with foaming billows" 
in his Tory best style, and Miss Clara Novello 
in *^ The marrellous work," displayed taste 
and powers of a high order. Mrs. W. 
Knyvett failed in " With rerdure clad," 
which she utterly spoiled by introducing em- 
bellishments not only in very bad taste, but 
exceedingly ill-timed. There is always great 
sameness in her concluding cadences ; they 
have been handed down by tradition from 
Madame Mara, only they want the feeling 
and pathos which that accomplished woman 
imparted to them. Mrs. W. Knyvett has too 
much talent not to be original, and she might 
if she pleased break through that eternal 
descent by two semitones from the dominant 
to the sub-dominant, which she sometimes 
takes the trouble to repeat twice or thrice 
before she reaches the concluding shake. 

The overture to Joseph, by Mehul, was very 
effectively given, and this is the first time it 
was ever performed on so large a scale. 

**• O Liberty," sung by Mr. Sapio, was 
rendered extremely attractive by Lindley's 
violoncello accompaniment. The e^traordi* 
nary beauty of tone which this unrivalled 
performer imparts to his instrument, and the 
smoothness and brilliancy of his execution, 
place him upon an eminence beyond the 
reach of every other violoncellist 

" Q,ual anelante cervo '^ was weU sung by 
Miss Clara Novello and Madame Garcia, who 
were supported by an admirable accompani- 
ment The old counterpoint of this air, com- 
bined as it is with a sweet though quaint 
expression of tendernessy drags the mind back 
into the most pleasing associations of bygone 
ages. Seeming to lose the consciousness of 
the present, we find ourselves among those 
long since swept from the face of the earth, 
and who live, and breathe, and move before 
us. This duet has often haunted my dreams. 

The " Benedictus," in Beethoven's mass, is 
a wonderful production. This man had the 
same feelings and inspirations, the same sub- 
limity of imagination, as his great predecessor 
Handel. These two beings were formed in 
the same mould. Handel did not live in 
times when his most powerful strains could 
be done justice to ; he therefore never heard 
them such as he had conceived them. Bee- 
thoven from deafness was debarred from 
hearing his. The *' Benedictus '' v»as well 



sung, and most exquisitely aceompanied ; 
each performer here seemed an accomplished 
professor. 

'^ Israel in Egypt " is inoontestibly Han- 
del's most powerful work. But the solo airs are 
antiquated ; all the effects of this prodigious 
effort of human genius lie in die choral 
pieces. To speak of them in detail, to de^ 
scribe the precision with which they were 
given, and the enthusiasm with whieh they 
were received, would carry me far beyond my 
necessary limits. It is sufficient to say that 
these noble choruses succeeded each other 
like ** wonders, each still more wonderful ;** 
the genius of the composer seemed gradually 
to expand until it had embraced all that is 
vast and mighty. 

<* They loathed to drink," " He spake the 
word," " He gave them hailstones^" are mum- 
culous specimens of descriptive music ; they 
speak to the mind like the wonders of Michel 
Angelo's pencil, but with more vivid and 
imposing effect. The imagination is wrought 
upon gradually by the paintings, the music 
takes it by storm. '* He sent a thick dark- 
ness," is a marvel in choral composition; 
it is a species of measured recitative in 
chorus. As it proceeds, you see the dark- 
ness slowly stealing over the bright and 
sunny land where hail and rain and fog were 
unknown until Almighty ire was roused. 
This chorus, though extremdy difficult of 
execution, and scarcely ever well understood, 
was given without a blemish. All the 
performers felt and were imbued with its 
spirit 

*< He smote the first bom," is also a very 
difficult chorus, and was done ample justice 
to. Then followed '' He rebuked the Red 
Sea," which went with unparalleled finnnees 
and precision. 

It would have been much better if Mr. A. 
Novello had not attempted ** The Lord is a 
man of war," with Mr. Phillips. There is 
too great a disparity between these singcxB 
for due effect to have been given to this duet 
Further, Mr. Phillips di^layed more warmth 
than he is wont to do, which rendered the 
contrast still more glaring. Mrs. W. Knyvett 
electrified the audience with the words of 
Miriam the prophetess, **Sing ye to the 
Lord." But this must always be the case 
when a singer of even moderate talent un- 
dertakes this solo, for the words actually $ing 
themselves. 

Now came, as a wind up to the per- 
formance of the day, Uie double chorus 
entitled, *'The horse and his rider," that 
climax of musical power. I feel that I can- 
not describe it. Perhaps it was never so well 
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peiformed before ; at least, so thought some 
of the gieatest professors of the day with 
whom I conversed on the subject. The au- 
dience who were preparing to depart, and 
many of whom had already left their seats, 
seemed suddenly palsy-stricken, and stood 
as if entranced until it was over. When the 
sounds ceased, a breathless silence pervaded 
the hall for a few seconds before the bustle 
of departure commenced. 

The third performance (Wednesday, No- 
vember 5) consisted of the oratorio of the 
*< Messiahy" in which the great excellence of 
the choruses and instrumental band were as 
remarkable as during the preceding days. I 
would substitute for the overture to this ora- 
torio, which is not sufficiently elevated for 
the subject, some grand instrumental piece 
by Beethoven, more in unison with the 
genias which Handel displays throughout 
this noble oratorio, second only to *< Israel in 

** Ckmiibrt ye my people/* was creditably 
given by Mr. Sapio, and beautifully accom- 
panied. The chorus ** And the glory of the 
Lord," went off well, though perhaps with 
kss fire than the choruses of the preceding 
performance. But the warmth and enthu- 
siasm of tbe band were wrought up to their 
kUl pitch when they came to *' For unto us a 
child is boco,"' which swelled forth its harmo- 
nies in a maaner to make the protecting spirit 
of the ** grcsat commemuoilion " stand aghast. 

Mr. Hawkins sang '* thou that tellest.'' 
This gentleman has talent, but the unfortu- 
nate quality of his voice will always keep 
this talent below the poetry of his art. ** O, 
it offends me to the soul," to see a huge man 
with fierce-looking whiskers and breadth of 
shoulders for a drayman, tuning up almost 
to '^ childish treble," in a hard, catarrhal 
voce di testa^ attended with a few notes of a 
phthisical «oe« di petio. Those notes by which 
afemateeonti^ alto would express the deepest 
energy of passion, are powerless and con- 
templible in a male voice. Bat these hybrid 
gendemen say that their voice is uota '' contr* 
idto,'' bat a "countertenor," which isdiffeient. 
This is not true. CoiUr* alto, hauU erafire, 
high eaunteTf and covhUt tenor, mean pre- 
cisely the same thing, and form the same 
dugttutm of voice, which, to be effective, can 
be used only by women, or boys. **' He was 
despised and rejected of men," that most 
melting and sublime of all Banders single 
songs, was also assigned to Mr. Hawkins. 
And many of the audience had heard it 
iBiig by Malibran! The objection to male 
conn' alti, expressed not only here but in a 



former paper, extends to Mr. O. Pyne, whose 
voice is still more objectionaUe than that of 
Mr. Hawkins. 

The affecting and lovely melody of ** How 
beautiful are,'' was given by Miss C. Novello 
with great tenderness and feeling. This 
young lady is making rapid strides towards the 
highest station among our native songstresses. 
I must not omit to mention in terms of praise 
Mr. Turner's '' Thou shalt break them with 
a rod of iron." 

The Hallelujah chorus went with astonish- 
ing vigour and effect. Nothing in the whole 
of these performances was superior to it The 
dead pause before the final cadence was as 
perfect as if the whole band had been but a 
single individual. 

Mrs. W. Kny vett sang with sweetness, but 
rather coldly "^ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth," and Mr. H. Phillips gave great 
breadth and power to *< The trumpet shall 
sound.*' 

Miss F. Healy showed talent in *^ If God 
be for us." This young lady has a good 
voice, and the most perfect shake I ever 
heard. She has uatural g^fts sufficient to 
make her a good singer, but much remains for 
her to do. If she has already formed an 
overweening opinion of her musical at- 
tainments, she will never rise to eminence ; 
if, on the contrary, she feels her present 
mediocrity, and has courage and application 
to overcome it, she will succeed. Her suc- 
cess is in her own hands. 

The last grand chorus •• Worthy is the 
Lamb, " and *♦ Amen " might vie with every 
other performance during the day. These 
strains are worthy of the subject ; and they 
were never more worthily given: — so said 
Lindley, Dragonetti, Cramer and Dando — 
so said the audience. 

The fourth performance (Friday, Nov. 7th) 
was a repetition of the second performance. 



Too great praise cannot be bestowed upon 
the conductor, Mr. W. Hddemess, for the 
skill and care with which he managed these 
gigantic performances; for to him and to his 
able coadjutor Mr. Travers, director of the 
choruses, is the success solely due. It was 
no eaj^ matter, even for the most experienced 
in condnctittg, to bring together and mould 
into one common will, seven hundred ama- 
teurs, many of whom had never joined an 
orchestra before. Neither in Fraoce nor in 
Germany has a concert ever been attempted 
upon so large a scale. '* Monster concerts" 
as they are termed in France, have always 
faUed at Paris, ^with only four hundred per- 
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formers, though conducted by Cherabini, 
who found it impossible to impart one mind 
to the band so as to ensure precision. The 
faculty of playing together in so numerous a 
body seems hitherto to have been enjoyed 
by the " unmusical" English alone. 

Mr. W. Holdemess, though a modest and 
diffident man, was selected by the committee, 
because they knew what he could effect if 
fair play was gi?en him. And he has fully 
justified their confidence. No man under- 
stood the music better— no man could have 
given the time with more firmness and pre- 
cision—and no man could, in every respect, 
have better fulfilled the duties he under- 
took. And yet he has been attacked, and 
sneered at without a shadow of justice. One 
attributed to his want of care the faults in 
the copied parts ; as if he could have verified 
personally ten thousand sheets of written 
music, for the hire of which an enormous 
price was paid. Another stated that he was 
an amateur, and should not have conducted 
professors. Absurd! Did not an amateur 
conduct one of the performances at the 
" Great Commemoration ?" Has Onslow — 
has Meyerbeer never^ conducted professors? 
Yet both these gentlemen are amateurs. But, 
strange as the statement may appear after this, 
Mr. W. Holderness is a professor and not an 
amateur. I maintain that of those who have 
attacked Mr. Holderness, not one has been 
able to say that he did not understand his 
duty as a conductor, or that the music went 
off badly under his direction. All admit that 
every performance was admirable; and no 
stronger evidence in favour of the conductor's 



skill could be given; nor any more disin- 
terested, since it came from those who would 
fain questiou that which, by their own show- 
ing, is not a question: namely, Mr. W. 
Holdemess's competency to the task assigned 
him. I have felt called upon to say thus 
much in defence of a man whom envy has 
unjustifiably assailed. 

In conclusion, I may express a hope thai 
the result of this festival will form a closer 
bond of union between the amateurs and the 
professors, and that such of the former as are 
really competent will join the latter in any 
future national attempt to poUrtray upon a 
grander scale the more elevated beauties of 
classical music. Beethoven, as he has often 
stated to the writer of this article, conceived 
the possibility of forming an orchestra of three 
thousand musicians. If this were attempted in 
Westminster Hall, capacious enough for a 
band of that magnitude, with an audience of 
ten thousand persons, the success can scarcely 
be doubtful. Let professors and amateurs go 
hand in hand in such an undertaking, and 
the wonders produced by their jierformances 
will resound through the wide world, and 
throw every other musical nation into the 
shade. Success will warm and impart life to 
the seeds of genius, which at present cannot 
germinate because they have fallen in a 
barren soil ; and a school of music will arise 
that shall bring to our island the genius of 
harmony, which has almost deserted the 
sunny plains of Italy, for the gloomy forests 
and mountain caves of Germany. 

C. 
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I wouLO willingly, as you formerly suggested, 
give you a *^ peep into the privacy of German 
life," and transmit you a faithful picture of 
domestic manners in these circles, of which 
it has already been my fortune to see so 
much that is interesting; but I must crave 
your indulgence till I have once more 
passed the Bavarian frontier, to which, in- 
stead of the Prussian capital, I am now com- 
missioned to proceed. The note, of which 
my last contained a copy, has not been 
literally fulfilled ; but it has changed, as you 
perceive, my original destination, and sent 
me into Upper Saxony on a commission of 
observation, the political nature of which 
will, in all probability, have transpired before 
this reaches you. I am charmed, so far as 



regards my own prospect of personal enjoy- 
ment, with this mutation of purpose; for it 
opens to me a new field, and introduces me 
to most of the minor 'courts, which are so 
much more difficult of access than the greater, 
— where I may study, at my ease, the less 
frequented, and consequently ihe less artificial 
riiMumM of society, and where I shall have the 
mysteries of the Black Forest, the magni- 
ficence of the Thuringen, and the superstitions 
of the Hartz to employ my leisure, and con- 
jure into reality those airy regions of romance 
of which I have hitherto read much, dreamt 
more, and seen bnt little. With these pre- 
mises imperlectly stated, I return to the scene 
of my last, — ^not however to detain you with 
any elaborate account of the banquet, for of 
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this and othen I shall ha^e more especial 
cause to speak hereafter, but to communicate 
an anecdote which %vas related during dinner 
— for here there is neither dessert nor t^imr 
dinner. 

Over the marble chimney there hangi a 
striking' painting of a member of the Raven- 
stein family, a young and handsome officer, 
who had distinguished himself in the senrioe 
of the Oreat Frederick, by whom he had been 
esteemed and trusted on many important 
occasions. We had no sooner seated ourselves 
at table, than the prince, fixing his eye steadily 
on the portrait, and then on the Comte, 
seemed to trace a strong resemblance in the 
features, and immediately inquired if it was 
not the *' gallant fierthold, " as he was called 
in his day, — the pride of the old camp at 
Holtzhdm ? 

*' It is," replied the comte,** and no 
doubt your highness recals the fate, while 
yon recognise the features of one, whose 
firm and tried attachment to the royal 
cause excuses the pride I feel in beholding 
this flattering recognition of my gallant kins- 
man." 

** I have heard when a child, " answered 
the prince, *' of several striking incidents con-* 
neeted with his acts of intrepidity, and self- 
devotion in the cause of my ancestor ; for 
indeed his portrait was familiar to me from 
infancy ; but further 1 am ignorant of any 
fact beyond the most melancholy one that he 
died in the morning of his career! Is there 
any ciicniDStance, as you lead me to suppose 
there is, of which I am still ignorant ?" 

** There is,** replied the comte, *'a melan- 
choly interest connected with Uie subject, 
and which, since it appears your highness is 
unacquainted with the circumstance, I will, 
by your gracious permission, take upon me 
to explain." 

** Do so by all means," said the prince, 
and at the same time, if you please, let the 
band intermit, for these bugles, though very 
well for the field, are superfluous at least to 
a speaker; and no one present I am sure 
would willingly lose a syllable of any thing 
that concerns your gaUant ancestor." 

Rising half from his chair to make his 
acknowledgments by a profound obeisauce 
to the prince, the comte resumed his seat 
and proceeded. 

** About three leases from this, in that part 
of the forest called Hochwald, where I was 
so lately to have had the honour of attending 
your highness at an ancestral hunt, is the 
ruined tower which but seventy years ago 
was the scene of many a martial fite and 
forest pastime. This was the property, and 



indeed the favourite residence of my great 
uncle, whose only son, the subject of this 
(amily recoVd, was at that time in active ser- 
vice, and with what credit to himself is fully 
evinced by the bulletins of the day, and the 
testimony of his companions in arms. This 
campaign, however, was chequered with a 
signal reverse — " 

'* True, true," interrupted the prince rather 
impatiently, <* but Berthold, what of him ? " 

*' Berthold," resumed the comte, (but with 
more attention to political caution,) '' having 
obtained a short leave of absence, hastened 
to join his &mi1y circle, and in tlie interval 
of repose to espouse the orphan daughter of 
Ludolf of Hechingen whose portrait faces 
that in question, and whose beauty was the 
talk of the country, and the two-fold cause 
of much envy and admiration. This was a 
joyous prospect for the happiness of both 
parties, particularly for that of Berthold, 
whose death would have left his father child- 
less and these estates to a lateral branch. 
The preparations made for his welcome, and 
the approaching solemnity, were got up 
in great abundance and brilliancy. The 
24th of May was fixed for his return to the 
paternal mansion, and the 29th of the same 
unlucky month, as it is considered, for the 
marriage. On the evening of the 21st, both 
families had assembled to supper in the old 
hall, and in congratulation on the approach- 
ing event which was to seal for ever their 
mutual bond of attachment. On that 
evening, as I have often been told, the music 
was sweeter, the conversation more exhilarat- 
ing, and the company, among whom the 
young fiancde presided, the happiest in the 
forest of Odin. 

*<At nine o'clock the family courier presented 
a letter to the baron, but which the latter laid 
carelessly aside, so as to attend, without dis- 
traction, to the duties of hospitality. Another 
eye, however, of more penetration than his, 
speedUy detected the superscription, and pre- 
sented it to the baron as the letter of his son ! 
adding tenderiy and emphatically, * Is it 
not his r 

"The Baron hastily broke open the seal to 
ascertain the truth, for the hand-writing was 
rather changed, although it bore the family 
crest * Yes,* he exclaimed, as he hastily 
ran down the column,—' it w his,' and read 
as follows : — * Impatient to accomplish the 
task which my duty imposes on me, and in 
which it is my gloiy to take a share, I have 
employed night and day in the arrangements 
for my journey, and if 1 survive the rencontre 
which this morning threatens my battalion, I 
shall bring with me an additional claim to 
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the lo^e of my Adelheide, and one leaf more 
to the little coronet of laurel with which the 
chance of war has decorated my father's son. 
An unpardonable infringement on the terms 
of our late truce, renders our position, for the 
moment, precarious, but nerertheless three 
days hence expect me at the supper table. — 
The happiness of this prospect overpowers me.* 

** The mingled expression of joy and appre- 
hension caused by this unexpected letter had 
not time to manifest itself, when the rattling of 
military accoutrements was heard in the anti- 
chamber — at the same moment the door 
sprang open with a startling clang, and 
Berlhold rushed into the arms of his father !' " 

•* Veiy good, very good," interrupted the 
prince, " but point, point if you please, and 
less sentiment, M. le Comte." 

** Thus, after five years absence," continued 
the corate, ^ the young warrior returned 
covered with glory, invested with a superior 
rank, and decorated with several crosses 
or other badges of honour. The overjoyed 
father contemplated him with an honest pride 
and exultation, and seemed to live over the 
brightest days of his own career tn that of his 
9on ! His venerable aunt, the Fraulein v. 
Rastadt, accusing the weakness of her sight 
that still seemed to conceal from her some 
tiait in the face of the young soldier, con- 
tinued to gaze with unwearied eyes, embody- 
ing, at the same time, twenty questions in a 
breath. 

" Adelheide, too happy to disguise the cause 
of her happiness, manifested it by a thousand 
Kttle artless caresses and expressions, such as 
all may understand, but the most delicate 
love only can dictate or practice. 

*' They had been brought up together. 
Adelheide was the orphan daughter of a 
companion in arms, and the baron had 
lavished upon ber in infancy and youth all 
the cares and attentions of an anxious and 
devoted father. His parental solicitttde was 
well repaid, for she beeame in a few years the 
most accomplished of her sex, and the idol of 
the chateau and surrounding hamlets. 

*^ The old gentleman having bng observed 
tlie growing attachment between Berthold 
and his fair ward, resolved to throw no barrier 
in the way of their union, and on the eve of 
his joining the aimy, Adelheide beoarao 
Berthold^s affianced bride. | 

^* When the frrst transports of their joy had 
subsided, it was observed that Berthold 
carried his right arm in a sling. All the 
fears of the family were again suddenly called 
forth at the very supposition of any serious 
wound; but as they anxiously questioned him 
OB the fubjeet, a shadeof melancholy seemed 



to settle upon bis countenance and they forbore. 
A trifling contusion, he replied, rendered it 
necessary to keep his arm suspended ; but in 
ordei to quiet all alarms, and to prevent fur^ 
ther interrogatories, he disengaged his arm 
from the black silk handkerchief in which it 
was slung, and as he appeared to use it with- 
out pain or difficulty, succeeded in restoring 
that hilarity which, for a moment, the cir- 
cumstance had dissipated. 

*' In the mean time the happy news had 
flown from house to house, while the more 
immediate neighbours made all possible haste 
to ofler their personal congratulations in the 
hall of the chateau. 

** The same evening, thexefore, the*fmgal 
supper intended for the circle already men- 
tioned, was superseded by a magnificent 
banquet suited to the occasion. Berthold, 
placed between his father and the beautiful 
girl who was so soon to become his wife, did 
the honours of the table with all the elegance 
and grace for which the officers of that day 
were famed, and in the joy of the moment 
the oldest present seemed to have recovered 
all the buoyant gaiety of youth. 

^ An old wine, reserved for great occasions 
Vas now brought forth; the Rudesheimer, 
and the Red-comet sparkled on the board, 
and the worthy chaplain observed that such 
wine must not be allowed to ctrculats without 
a specific toast— It was on such occasions as 
the present, he said, that the ancient Romans 
sprinkled their altar with the blood of the 
richest grape. The return of a youthful 
warrior was the signal for domestic festivities, 
and the first welcome that met him at the 
door was the wine-cup. * Let us imitate the 
Roman welcome,' he continued, ' and drink 
to the letum of Berthold ! ' 

^ The toast was hailed with enthusiasm, 
and the bumpers drained to the exhilarating 
sentiments it conveyed. Congratulations 
passed from lip to lip, while the chaplam 
watching the delight that sparkled in the 
eyes of the lovely Adelheide, slily insi- 
nuated that there was still another fete at 
hand, and another toast to be proposed. 

** At this moment Berthold rose to retun 
thanks for the most gratifying and cordial 
reception he had just met with from the 
friends of his boyhood. ^Delightful,' said 
he, ' as it must be at all times to exchange 
the tented plain for the paternal roof — ^the 
nameless perils of a soldier's life for the 
placid joys and sweet security of a domestic 
hearth — still the happiness of being once 
more received in the bosom of my family is 
greatly enhanced by the presence of so many 
friend— whose voices have been asieady to 
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console the father in the abeenoe of the son, 
as they are now to offer their cordial felici- 
tations on his return — friends who were the 
first to sympathise in the hours of sditude and 
sorrow, are the first to be found in the 
honrs of returning festivity. Yes, my 
friends-— mtfi« must he a soldier's thanks- 
few, but sincere! I hare of late been ac- 
customed to action rather than speech-^ 
and when I look on those whose fervent 
rows have followed me in all my wanderings 
— wheni I find myself seated once more hy 
the nde of her who has been the guardian 
angel of all my campaigns — whose image 
has been present with me in every danger,— 
I ask my heart, what is it that I can have 
done to be thus reserved for so much un- 
speakable happiness.' — He fixed his look 
tenderly upon Adelheide, who smiled and 
then burst into tears. * Yes,' he added, ' 1 feel 
that had I the eloquence of Demosthenes, it 
would not suffice me on the presentoccasion.' 

''Seemingly overcome with the feelings of 
the moment, he raised the cup to his lips, but 
the next instant with a look of invincible 
horror, dashed it to the earth — sprang con- 
vulsively from his seat— muttering with a 
hoarse and half-choked voice — ' Wretch that 
I am — thus then — thus all my hopes are 
blasted for ever!' 

*'The company, thunderstruck at his ap- 
pearance, and horrified at the sentence 
which had just escaped from his lips, regarded 
him with fixed and fearful silence! 

*^He sprang towards the door— while each 
of the guests made an involuntary effort to 
detain him, but — * Follow at your peril!' he 
exclaimed, in a wild accent that comprised 
both menace and command, 'Follow at 
your peril!— life will be the forfeit! ' With 
these words he disappeared, leaving the 
company overwhelmed with astonishment, 
and vainly endeavouring to unravel the 
mystery that now preyed upon their dis- 
tracted minds. 

'*The consequent distress and consternation 
which seized upon the baron forbade all 
commentary upon an event so totally inex- 
plicable ; and each of the guests feeling that 
his presence might be painful under such 
circumstances, took the first opportunity to 
retire. 

^* As soon as the baron found himself alone, 
he interrogated the domestics, in order to 
ascertain in what direction his son had 
retired. From them he learnt that Berthold, 
on leaving the supper table, had immediately 
ascended the stairs to his chamber and 
locked himself up. For some minutes they 
heard a oontinaed noise; thereafter a dead 



stillness prevailed, which led them to sup- 
pose that he had gone to sleep. 

^* Little relieved by these partial details, the 
baron, by means of a pass-key, entered the 
chamber of his son, and found him, as had 
been coi^ectured, plunged in a profound 
sleep. 

'* After giving directions that he should be 
attentively watched, he returned down stairs 
a little tranquillised — there to await with 
impatience the explanation of such alarm- 
ing and unintelligible conduct The night, 
however, passed away without any relief to 
his distracted spirit 

"The following morning at break of day, 
Adelbeide, who had never closed an eye the 
whole night, descended the great staircase, 
and entered the park, in hopes that the fresh 
air would dissipate the dreadful fever of 
anxiety under which her temples throbbed, 
and her heart trembled with agonising 
apprehensions. The weather was dismal; 
and the clouds gathering in dense volumes 
over the summit of the forest, appeared to 
conceal under their skirts, the embryo of an 
approaching tempest 

" To these external symptoms of nature, 
Adelheide paid no attention :—Aer heart 
struggled with emotions more powerful than 
those which rouse the elements to war — 
there was a denser cloud upon her fair coun- 
tenance than that which now darkened the 
bright face of heaven. Guided by that 
gentle passion which had now, more than 
ever, become the ruling star of her destiny, 
she halted under the casen[ient of Berthold, 
and there stood with aching eye to catch 
some symptom that should announce his 
waking. Few minutes had elapsed ere she 
heard the sound of steps, in the avenue. She 
turned hastily round, and the same moment 
beheld the object of her unspeakable anxiety 
advancing towards her. His look was stiU 
paler than on the preceding evening, and as 
he approached, he smiled with a mdancholy 
air, in which there was expressed more than 
the result of common sorrow. 

'* * I have been seeking you,my Adelheide,' 
said he, mournfully. * I am dying to spesk 
with you.' 

•« *'Wiih me, my Berthold ? Oh why— 
what is this!' 

"* Yes,' Adelheide, with you, for from you I 
am again doomed to part. Scarce am I 
arrived, when circumstances of weighty 
moment demand my return to the camp. — 
Yes, I must depart instantly, and I have 
sought you thus early that I might take my 
leave.' 

*' These last words he pionouaoed with a 
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deep and strange intonation of voice, and 
with an earnestness of gesture and expression, 
as if prompted by some inexplicable— some 
irresistible influence. 

** Adelbeide kept her eyes fixed upon him as 
he spoke ; but as if not comprehending the 
mysterious import of his words, remained 
silent 

** At length unable to subdue her feelings, 
she inquired in a tremulous voice — * Am I to 
undeistand that my Berthold leaves me? — 
Can this be possible! And what stem motive 
can be adduced for this renewal of my 
bereavement f* 

"< For heaven's sake, and the sake of all 
thou lovesty my Adelbeide, question me not' 
This said, he folded her arm in his, and con- 
tinued to walk with hasty steps down the 
avenue. In the mean time, the storm had 
advanced as far as the grounds of the 
chateau ; the thunder was heard a hundred 
times reverberated amid the deep recesses of 
the forest, while the lightning, with fierce 
and fitful playfulness, flickered and flashed 
among the linden trees of the avenue. To- 
gether they moved on in silence till, actuated 
by a sudden momentary impulse, * Berthold!' 
said the beautiful girl, fixing her lar^e dark 
eyes on his, with an expression in which was 
infused the tenderest and most melting 
affection — * Why am I thus debarred from 
your confidencef — have I no right over your 
heart ? If any painful secret weighs heavy 
on your spurit, oh, trust it to me ! Alas! who 
shall participate in or lighten your sorrows, 
if it is not she whom you have chosen for 
your companion through life? Speak, my 
Berthold, and relieve me from a suspense 
worse than death!' 

***Thou, my companion — ^my wife!' ex- 
claimed Berthold, wildly. — * Never! never! 
never !' 

*' * Is this then the fatal secret, that you no 
longer love me.' 

'<< What sayest thou ?' passionately inter- 
rupted Berthold. 'Not love thee! Heaven 
is my witness, that never hast thou been 
absent one moment from my thoughts! 
Adelbeide ! I love thee, with all the energy 
of my soul— and yet—thou canst never be 



'* At this moment a flash of lightning 
launched from the cloud, struck a tree at a 
few paces from them, and strewed its 
branches on the avenue. 

^ Terrified at the lightning, and the loud 
explosion which followed, the trembling girl 
threw herself instinctively into the arms of 
her lover. The rain fell in torrents— the 
lightxung flashed, and the thunder growled 



around them ; but Berthold was insensible to 
this derangement of nature. He contem- 
plated with rapture the angelic being that 
had fled to his bosom for protection, fie 
inhaled her sweet bi-eath ; he felt her beart 
as it beat tremblingly against his own :lo liim 
all else of the universe had disappeared. 

** Suddenly his eyes sparkled with unwonted 
lustre^it was not however the soft lustre of 
melting love — the penetrating glow of afiec- 
tion which animated them*— it was rather an 
ominous glare — like that which flashes in 
the kindling gaze of the spirit of darkness. 

** Hoarse inarticulate sounds struggled and 
issued with difliculty from his oppressed 
breast With a convulsive motion he started 
back — then franticly drew the trembling girl 
towards him, who regarded his action and 
expression with inconceivable terror— the next 
moment pressing her forcibly in his arms, 
he applied his burning lips to the cold 
marble of her neck— but it was not to im- 
print upon that snowy tablet the soft seal of 
affection. The moment his lips touched her 
neck she uttered a piercing shriek indicating 
extreme piiin, and the spot was instantly 
suffused with blood ! At this horrifying sight, 
Berthold uttered a loud and frightful laugh, 
which died away in a protracted howl — ^such 
as at times is wont to startle the benighted 
traveller in the depths of the forest of Hoch- 
wald. The next instant his arms ceased to 
support her, and the unhappy girl dropt 
senseless from his grasp. 

" He made no effort to render herassistance, 
but darted off like a maniac towards the 
chateau, but with a motion that belied his 
natural birthright 

" His father stood trembling at the door, 
and alarmed at his absence was preparing, in 
spite of the storm which was still raging^ to 
enter the forest in search of him. 

** Berthold rushed past without recogninng 
him, and flew to lock himself up in his 
chamber. 

*' They hastened after him—but while they 
were making fruitless efforts to force the 
lock, a loud explosion was heard in the 
chamber. The door was broken open, and 
Berthold ky on the floor bathed in his blood. 

" With the faltering accent of death, he 
uttered these words: — 

^' Learn all of you herewith my fatal 
secret In passing through the forest Hoch- 
wald, I learnt that a furious wolf laid waste 
the hamlet— I attacked the savage animal as 
it crossed my path, and delivered the neigh- 
bourhood from its ravages. This service has 
cost me dear,: from a laceration ou my arm, 
a hoirible contagion has passed into my 
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blood — a diwaae vih\ch no haman skill can 
remedy. Ob, my fiither, pardon tbis last act 
of jour unbappy son — death is now an im** 
perative daty! — ^biit Adelbeide! save her — 
save her S-^it is still time.' 

*^ He could not finish— the glassy film of 
death passed over his eyes, and voice and 
sei|sation became extinguished for ever. 

** His last words appeared incomprehensi- 
ble. Guided, nevertheless, by ominous presen- 
timent, they flew in search of Adelbeide, and 
were not long in finding her. She lay pros- 
trate without sense or motion, and in the 
very spot where Berthold had left her. The 
wound upon her neck disiclosed at once the 
fearful enigma! They conveyed her to the 
Chateau — ^they lavished upon her a thousand 
fruitless cares and attentions 1 She consumed 
away by a burning convulsive fever, and ex- 
pired on the second day, but without having 
ever known the extent of her misery! Her 



remains were deposited side by side with those 
of Berthold, in the chapel of St. Hildegonde, 
which you observe on tbe hill." 

Wlien the comte had ended, a silence of a 
few seconds ensued. The catastrophe from its 
novelty made a strong impression upon the 
strangers present — particularly the ladies, 
who all resolved on the instant to make a 
pilgrimage to the chapel, and there shed tlie 
tear of sympathy over the dust of tlie un- 
happy lovers ! 

** J am surprised," said the prince, '* that 
this singular fact is not more generally known ; 
— ^have you no written document on the 
subject?" 

** We have," answered the comte ; '* and 
that to which your highness has so conde- 
scendingly listened, I have merely read from 
the chaplain^s text — which, as you just ob- 
served, is sentimental, but nevertheless a 
fact." B. W. 



THE DARK WATER KING.— A STORY OF THE NIGER. 



BY H. W. WOOLBTOH, 



Some time in the nineteenth century ,there 
reigned on the banks of the Niger, as you go 
northwards from tlie £boe country to Tim- 
buctoo, two neighbouring kings, or chieftains. 
They were neither Moors nor Arabs, nor yethad 
they all things in common with the woolly- 
haired Negro, but might rather be classed as 
the heads of an independent race living chiefly 
by extortion, and not averse to plunder, from 
whatever quarter it could be obtained. At one 
moment they were river wolves, seizing upon 
every canoe which floated on those broad 
blue waters where they held their sovereignty; 
at another they were wont to march inland 
with an armed banditti to prey indiscrimi- 
nately upon all within their progress; and, in 
default of these robberies, they scrupled not, 
upon occasion, to invade each other's terri- 
tory. It was after one of these sorties when 
the monarch of the Dark Water had succeeded 
in carrying off cattle and slaves in abundance 
from the dominion of his unwary brother, 
that a palaver was held between the two 
nations for the purpose of arranging the 
quarrel, and, if possible, of averting open 
hostOities. Intrigue and diplomacy, as m uch 
in vogue here as among civilised countries, 
vrent on as usual, and more than one stagger- 
ing reason was assigned, on the part of the 
the Dark Water King, for the mandate which 
had produced this formidable aggression of 
the Ghmzzie ♦. But money formed a chief arti- 
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cle in this conference, the dissolution of which 
without the results of peace was not so much 
owing to the ambition or demands of the war- 
ring monarchs, as to a refusal, on the part of 
the invader, to make the recompense of half 
a million of cowries for the damage done in 
his excursion. Both parties accordingly 
repaired to arms. The troops of Maharry, 
the king of the Dark Water, were posted in a 
valley with a rising ground in front, whilst in 
the rear was a chain of lofty hills skirling the 
majestic Niger. King Felatah, in person, 
commanded the adverse host. Impatient, 
and indignant at the transgression which had 
been committed against him, he bade his 
men advance across tlie sandy plain which 
lay between them and the enemy, and sur- 
mount the elevated spot behind which the 
hostile lances towered. His men obeyed, 
and clad in their close iron jackets, defied the 
foe who had so lately plundered them. Ma- 
harry, with the tact of a European, per- 
mitted the attack, but no sooner had the 
boldest of his opponents gained the hill, tlian 
couching his lance, he gave the order for an 
instant movement. Arrows sharp and poisoned 
soon flew on all sides with a precision equalled 
only by the fatal lance, and King Felatah 
found speedily how dangerous an experiment 
he had tried. Before his men could rally at the 
foot of the descent, they were assailed by 
unerring weapons at all points. Tbey could 
not regain tbe brow from whence they had 
come; their foes pressed them in the fronts 
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their friends from behind, and their only re- 
source was in a valour and discipline to 
which African armies are in a great measure 
strangers. It was in vain that the king 
attempted to infuse life into the disordered 
band. His coat of divers colours, his de- 
corated tobe*, the panther skin he bestrode, 
his uplifted arm and threatening spear were 
seen throughout the field ; but the day was 
gone for him, and won by the sovereign of 
the Dark Water. A general rout took place, 
and happy was he who could count twenty 
miles between the scene of action and the 
place of his rofuge ; for the pursuit was hot 
and bloody, and victory was but the signal 
for sterner butcheries. Many were the fugi- 
tives who fell slaughtered in the valley, the 
life of the quivering victims being merely 
spared whilst their captors were wrangling for 
the turban and the trouser they had despoiled. 
But of all the fruits of this conquest, that of 
the defeated Sultan's tent was the most to be 
coveted, and the king of the Dark Water 
failed not to assert his royal right to this 
chief of prizes. The camp was quickly pi un- 
dered, and the party were now hastening 
forward to search for further prey, when 
they beheld, seated upon a horse richly capa- 
risoned, a woman closely wrapt in the head- 
dress of the country. Hard by her noble 
white steed lay an expiring eunuch, whose 
duty it had been to guard his mistress in the 
expedition, and who had, probably, met his 
death by the stroke of a chance arrow. In 
his right hand he still held the bridle of the 
horse he had been wont to lead ; in his left a 
wooden trumpet, or frumfrum, still lingered 
which at once proclaimed that the stranger 
belonged to the harem of Sultan Felatah. 
Indeed, she had accompanied her hus- 
band on his military excursion, and ac- 
accordiug to the privilege of favourites, had 
been attended by one of the chief eunuchs 
of the seraglio. Such a prize was not to be 
slaughtered, and Fatima was quickly con- 
ducted to the king of the Dark Water. The 
monarch received his captive with generosity, 
and even with kindness ; but no sooner had 
her veil been drawn aside, according to the 
custom observed towards prisoners, than he 
started, and clasped his hands, looking up- 
wards, as if in intense agony. " Fatima ! my 
favourite wife!" he at length exclaimed, 
whilst the attendants laid their hands gently 
upon her as he spoke. The next word they 
looked for was an order for her instant 
execution. The Sultan paused, and con- 
sulted Abn Solyman, an Arab, one of his 

* Turban or head*dre». 



chosen counsellors. <' Fatima!" he again 
exclaimed, turning his eyes away from her, 
*' Let her be tried to-morrow by the water 
ordeal *. If she be innocent she shall surely 
go free." 

*' But what have we here— white men?" 
added the monarch, as two other strangers 
were brought into his presence. — ^ Taken in 
battle, and in arms against us ? ** he inquired 
and was answered in the affirmative 

** Taken in battle, but not fighting against 
the king," said one of the captives (who waa 
an Englishman), when the Sultan's words 
had been interpreted to him. 

" They must die," said the Arab; " they 
have been found in arms against the sovereign 
of the country, and with lu that crime is 
punishable with death.** 

<* What brought them here?" said Ma^ 
harry. 

«t To see the country, doubtless," returned 
Solyman, with a sneer ; ** that is the excuse 
which these white men always make. The 
men who fell in the Haoussa country told 
the same story." 

** The truth is, they are spies,*" exclaimed 
the king. 

^ And the truth is," said Gama, a sort of 
court buffoon, ^* that if the white men get a 
footing here by way of the sea, the cunning 
Abn Solyman will lose the traffic he has 
so long worked in his own way.^ 

'' Begone, Gama," said the Arab; ^' is this 
a time for jesting?" 

But the rebuke had somewhat of bitterness 
in it, for the words of the fool had cut the 
Arab sorely. He was wily enough to per- 
ceive the silent kugh which passed round at 
his expense. 

" This is for death then,** at length the 
monarch exclaimed ; '* but do the white men 
say nothing for themselves ? " 

The interpreter said, that they had no plea 
to make, except that they were mere tra- 
vellers and strangers, and had never lifted a 
spear against the troops of Maharry. 

'* Let the white men be brought out to- 
morrow by the river's bank," said the Daik 
Water King,** when Fatima abides the ordeal. 
They shall perish by the spear, as men taken 
in open warfare against us." 

■* God do so and more too to him who 
touches a hair of the white man's head," 
cried an aged voice ; '* he shall not go down 
in peace to the grave of his fathers." 

** Forbear, All Danim," said the Arab, 



• Both the Are uid water ordeals were in use In 
many parts of central AMca. 
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** let not tbe king hear yoa: the doom of 
these men is sealed. Go home, old man." 

llie ancient counsellor changed his eye of 
mere J into sternness, and with a look which 
made Abn Solyman tremble, obeyed the 
order for departure. 

The morrow arrived, and the Sultan's 
command remained unrevoked* The hour 
was come for the fatal ordeal, and for mili- 
tary executiom The King resolved to be a 
wimess of the spectacle, and with a full 
attendance of bow and spearmen went at 
the appointed moment to the spot selected 
lor these seyerities. There was Uie Niger, or 
Quorra, as it is called in those parts, flowing* 
calmly in the fierce unclouded sunshine, 
with its islands and eddies ; and there were 
the rising hills on either side of the river, 
uow displacing rugged rocks and now tower- 
ing inland with summits clad in verdure. 
Beyond were the gussal or com fields, with 
here and there a village peeping from the 
bosom of the hills, and further still in the 
eye's most distant view, were other tribes 
with other customs, and other fleeting dynas- 
ties. On such a spot as this was the blood of 
Englishmen to flow unheeded ; and here too 
was to be exhibited the wondrous test of 
innocence or pollution. But in the counte- 
nances of tbe white men nothing of fear or 
sorrow could be seen. They advanced slowly 
and with sullen carelessness to the place of 
butchery, whilst the lady Fatima approached 
amid the tears and cries of the multitude who 
escorted her in her turn to the brink of tbe 
stream. And now what doubts and questions 
were floating in meu's minds on the subject 
of her guilt and punishment ! Would she 
swim in the sacred waters, and bear herself, 
in spite of her iron bands, to the opposite 
shore? Would she drop like the plum- 
met, and thus denounce herself disgraced 
before God and man? It was a matter of 
deep interest to the people who crowded to 
he sight; but like our own ordeals of old, 
the priestcraft had settled the matter accord- 
ing to their own ordinance. To live or die 
was at their bidding : to rise as the buoyant 
ooik, or go downwards as though mountains 
lay upon the victim, was for the decision of 
the holy brotherhood* They were not absent: 
they accompanied the condemned favourite 
to her trial, in dark and frowning processiun, 
and as they approached the river, they poured 
out their ofiering to the God of the stream, 
invoking his essence while they muttered 
pmyers and charms for a righteous judgment. 

The sacrifice was now ready, and it needed 
only the pleasure of the Sultan to declare 
which should first be the victim of the exe- 



cutioners. '* Fatima," he exclaimed ; '' let 
Fatima be the first.'' A murmur of anger 
was loudly heard amongst the throng, and 
yet there was a playful beam in the couute- 
nance of the Sultan which betokened an 
amicable arrangement with the priests. Ma- 
harry had gone too far to save his queeu 
from the ordeal, but tliat he had privately 
ensured her safety was evident to those 
who were most familiar with his councils. 
Fatima was brought forward. The lead was 
fastened round her waist, and it now re- 
mained to be seen whether the God of the 
riyer would absolve her, or fold her in his 
cold embrace, — or more truly, whether the 
brotherhood of priests had assented to tbe 
magic interference which alone could fcavw 
her from the grave, in another instant, »> 
heavy splash in the water proclaimed that 
the test was come. The crowd listened with 
intense emotion, and gazed insatiably upon 
the stream. There was a most solemn calm. 

*• She does not rise," at length cried Abi* 
Solyman, the Arab ; and he spoke with the 
air of a man who had been well prepared fi>' 
such an issue. 

*' She sinks!" exclaimed the Suluin, start- 
ing from his place, and rushing to the brink. 

''Infamous tribe!" added the monarch, 
turning to the priests. " What hellish crait is 
this?" 

"Did we not receive tlie orders of Abu Soly- 
man," returned the chief priest, "saying, that 
your Highness's commands were for death." 

"A million of cowries for the man who 
will save the queen," cried the Sultan, push- 
ing aside the holy man. " Two millions! 
Save, oh save my Fatima!" 

But not a foot stirred: of all the gazing 
throng, not one dared violate the law of the 
River God and the ordinances of the clergy* 
Some shook their heads, and others openly 
declared that the decrees of the mighty 
Jolita were against the victim. At this 
perilous moment the eyes of the King fell 
upon the captive Englbh, bound witli rushes, 
and awaiting the spear-stroke with unblench- 
ing fortitude. He waved his hand in haste, 
and at his signal the bands were rent from 
the prisoners; again he motioned, and the 
while men sprang into the stream. They 
could not mistake his beckon as his dark eye 
flashed upon thero,and tliateye remained fixed 
upon the cleft waters, till it beheld the body 
of Fatima buoyant on the wave. Slowly did 
the English bear their burden along the 
shore, and loud indeed was the Sultan's cry 
of joy, when he was assured that the cold 
dews of death had not yet settled on her 
brov>. Uut his couuteuance soon fell, and 
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vengeance against the priesthood was his 
first resolve. 

** White men/' said he, sobhing with 
passion, ** you are free ; but as fur these 
traitor priests, and that falser Arab,*' — he 
turned round to his bowmen — ** let them be 
bound hand and foot and thrown into the 
river before our eyes." 

And now there had, indeed, been a day of 
slaughter, but for the report of cannon^ 
which burst suddenly upon the ears of the 
affrighted natives. Even the Sultan, a man 
of invincible bravery, was abashed, whilst his 
subjects fell prostrate on the ground, ex- 
claiming^ as the Indians of old, that the 
thunderbolt of their God had fallen among 
them. But the Niger had never borne so 
grand a pageant as that which now moved 
majestically upon its blue stream. Again 
the cannon roared, and the monarch of the 
Dark Water beheld a vessel with its colours 
flying in sight, and scudding along the great 
river with a speed which the African had 
never yet conceived. It was a mighty steam- 
ship, baffling in triumph both wind and 
stream, with guns which could sweep a 
thousand sun-burnt savages from their lair, 
and a crew whom neither sickness nor 
strangers could subdue. The Sultan beheld 
with awe the hastening mast; his rich turban 
studded with gems shook wildly as he bowed 
his head in homage to his fearful guest, and 
his warriors with equal wonder made obei- 
sance after the manner of their chief. The 
criminals gained a short reprieve : — for who 
could accomplish the decree for their execu- 
tion when the wheels plied stronger, and the 
vessel came closer, and each man thought 
solely of his own safety ? At length the noise 
was hushed, the boat lowered, and as the 
Sultan walked firmly to the Niger's bank, 
the captain of the steam-ship leapt on shore 
with a chosen force, and, in his turn, saluted 
the chieftain he encountered. 

«« Welcome!" said the monarch of the 
stream. 

" Before we answer your greeting," replied 
the captain, " we must know if those white 
men whom we saw bound, and in the hands 
of spear-men, are ali?e." 

** Whence did you behold them ?" in- 
quired the Sultan in astonishment. 

** With our glasses we saw them far away ,' 
returned the captain. 

^Magicians!" exclaimed the chief priest, 
with dismay. 

*' They are alive and free," said the Sul- 
tan, presenting the Englishmen to their 
friends. 

*' Then in the name of my master,'* re- 



plied the captain, " I am able to return your 
greeting." 

^* And your business with us?" again asked 
the Sultan, his eyes still gazing on the tow- 
ering mast and pointed gims. 

'' In the name of my master. King Wil- 
liam," replied the English sailor, " I bid your 
Highness God speed. The king, my master, 
desires that there be peace between us, and 
that a traffic be freely opened between our 
nations by the way of the sea." 

** By the way of the sea !" exclaimed the 
Sultan. 

*• You shall give us your palm oil and 
cocoa-nuts, and we will give you in turn our 
merchandise ; you shall send us by the ocean 
your ivory aiul bees- wax, and of our muslins 
you shall make tobes and turkadees." 

** Abn Solyman," said the monarch. The 
prisoner was brought before him. " Abn 
Solyman, we want thy counsel. I give 
thee thy life. The English strangers would 
have us trade with their nation by the sea: 
shall we agree with them?" 

" Never," replied the Arab ; •* the English 
will come and take away our place and 
nation : they are the robbers of the world." 

"Sultan!" said the British sailor, " that 
crafty Arab would fain keep all your com- 
merce at his own bidding. Have not the 
Moors and the men of his wild country 
shared the spoils of ages ? Have not all the 
brave strangers who have ventured within 
their gra.sp been detained as captives or mur- 
dered?" 

" We will think awhile," replied Mahany. 
" Have you any further message?" 

" That your highness would abolish 
throughout your dominions the custom of 
selling men for sla^ves." 

" What say yoo, Abn Solyman ?" said the 
sultan. The Arab shook his head. 

•* Another rich branch of your traffic at 
stake, Abn," exclaimed Gama the jester, 
who had come forward during these latter 
speeches. 

** Gama, forbear," said the King of the 
Dark Water. " Stranger," continued he, ad- 
dressing the captain, ** I send my message to 
your master. King William, to whom be 
peace for evermore. May a blessing rest 
upon his footsteps ! We have thought upon 
his message to us, and are willing that a 
trade should be opened with his children by 
the way of the sea ; and considering that we 
ourselves hate the traffic in human blood, 
which we hear of in many parts near to our 
kingdom, we gladly assure your master of 
our will to destroy it as far as wo have any 
power." 
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<( Our missioa then is accomplished," said 
the captain ; ^* we will take our countrymen, 
and depart" 

"^ First let the Fatah* be read," exclaimed 
the Sultan, earnestly, and the ceremony was 
qnicUy performed. The king watched the 
gallant steamer as it darted forward towards 
other stranger lands, and turning round to. 
his courtiers, declared aloud, that such a 
Dation, if at peace with itself, must command 
the world. 

We must relate, as a matter of history, 
that queen Fatima recovered, and that she 
was restored to the favour of her husband ; 
but the priests, who, from a grudge they bore 



« RellgiouB FUrewell. 



her, had connived at bet destruction, were 
put to death on the same afternoon without 
pity or remission. 

" And now,** said Gama, <* Abu Solyman ! 
thou cunning Arab, thy trade is gone into 
the Bed Sea. The English once suffered to 
put their heads into this rich country, will 
neither rest nor spare till they are sovereigns 
from hence to Timbuctoo. You may laugh, 
friends," continued the man of merriment, 
** but mark my words, they will do great 
things. The wilderness will become a fruitful 
field. How do I prove that? They will cut 
canals throughout the deserts, and in time, 
instead of the senna and ooloquintida, the 
gussab, and the palm, and the date tree will 
flourish on the sandy waste. 



EASTNOR CASTLE, 

THB SEAT OF LORD SOMBBS. 



The ancient name of this patrimonial es- 
tate of the family of Cocks, in Herefordshire, 
was Castle Ditch, an appellation conveying 
some idea of its primary destination. The 
original mansion, however, being found un- 
adapted to the uses of modem display, and 
situated, Tnoreover, not so advantageously as 
the beautiful elevations around it would ad- 
mit, Lord Somen has recently constructed a 
splendid pile upon an eminence, adjacent, 
in a style of architecture corresponding to that 
nationally adopted during the early part of, 
and prior to, the reign of Edward the First, 
an improvement of the old Norman school, 
with high embattled towers, the relics of 
feudal times and the pride of chivalry. The 
masnve circular turrets, connected by walls 
with embrasures, seem calculated for a regu- 
lar and protracted defence. In fine, Eastuor 
Castle, in every respect, resembles the ancient 
hereditary structure in its external appear- 
ance, embracii^, at the same time, in its 
interior arrangements the commodiousness 
of the old with the elegance of the present 
period, all the convenient domestic offices so 
essentially attached to large buildings, and 
the whole adorned with that elegance of 
modem refinement that seems best fitted for 
the more effeminate and luxurious spirit of 
the age in which it is our destiny to live. 
The designs for this building were selected 
by Robert Smirke, Esq., from the most perfect 
specimens of that early period still extant, 
and, in die execution of his plan, that gentle- 
man has considerably added to his fame as 
an architect ; this specimen of his skill and 
talent in the castellated style, so beautiful a 
baach of his noble and graceful art, mani- 



festing powers of an order by no means infe- 
rior to those he has already displayed in his 
numerous other works, after the manner and 
character of the Grecian models. 

The entrance hall is of great dimensions, 
being upwards of sixty feet long, and of a 
corresponding height. The ceiling is formed 
into compartments, and the whole made of 
oak, reared in the neighbouring woods, llie 
apartments communicating with the hall are 
numerous, and of a size proportionate to the 
majestic dimensions of the castle; while in 
the decorations and arrangements of the prin- 
cipal chambers, the same spirit and fashion 
are as rigidly maintained as in the construc- 
tion of the outer parts. His lordship pos- 
sesses a small collection of pictures, among 
which are several of the most celebrated 
masters. The library is an apartment of very 
considerable size, and contains, among its 
numerous and well-selected volumes, the 
works of all our most distinguished authors, 
with others considered valuable either for 
their scarcity or obsolete merit. The situation 
of Eastnor Castle, or Castle Ditch, is very 
beautiful; surrounded by a succession of 
undulating hills and eminences, tipped with 
a profusion of waving foliage, the deep valley 
and the velvet meadow intervening and de- 
lighting the eye at every aspect with new 
and diversified scenery. The grounds are 
rich with frait and fancy troes, and irrigated 
and refreshed on the North and East fronts of 
the castle with two rivulets, which at one 
point unite and spread themselves into a 
lovely lake of great extent, glittering in the 
sun, and presenting a pleasing and welcome 
relief to tlic whole prospect, as viewed from 
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the castle terrace. Thick shmbheries shield 
Eastuor at the back, and large and flourish- 
ing oak^f the immemorial tenants of the 
place, are very numerous in the ancient 
park belonging to the property. It takes its 
name from the little and beautiful village of 
Eastnor, in the church of which place are 
several handsome monuments of statuary 
marble to the memory of various individuals 
of the Cocks family. Among them is a bust 
of Joseph Cocks, Esq. executed by Stewart 
andScheemaker, and.another also by the same 
artists to the memory of Mrs. Mary Cocks, 
supported by the figure of Hope, with a rich 
sun, and a boy inverting a torch. A very 
neat monument commemorates the name of 
John Cocks, Esq., nephew to tlie great Lord 
Somers : he died in 1771. 

The neighbourhood of Eastnor Castle has 
been remarkable for the appearance of seve- 
ral strange phenomena and appalling visit- 
ations. One can hardly resist a smile on 
reading of these terrible and blood-curdling 
facts which are repeated with such solemn 
and grave assurances of their absolute verity 
in old topographical works, and other records 
of the credulity of our ancestors. Nor were 
these strange appearances, the narration of 
which lifted the hair erect on the heads of 
the hearers,(except, indeed, in the case of an 
auditor who, perchance, was bald of tresses, 
or whose vanished locks were succeeded by 
an apathetic and immoveable scratch-wig,) 
confined to the belief of the ignomnt and 
poor. The wealthy, and, in some instances, 
even the wise, partook of this strange super- 
stition, and we read of one of our most cele- 
brated men, who gave in to the popular opi- 
nion, and believed, himself, in supernatural 
visitations to the last. Eastnor and its neigh- 
bourhood, at our time, we learn, was alarmed 
by the appearance of a monstrous dragon, 
llie abode of this dreadful visiter, as we are 
informed by testamentary history, was a thick 
woody steep; his depredations were of tlie 
most destructive character, carrying off beasts 
and, sad to tell, even men also, to his horrible 
cavern, and there incontinently devouring 
them. None could be found hardy and 
intrepid enough to question his unceremo- 
nious proceedings in deadly combat; until, at 
length, a condemned criminal, urged by that 
natural love of life which clings to all of us, 
and the possibility of escaping death if he 
adventured it, was permitted to make the 
trial, with an assurance of immediate pardon, 
if successful. Now, it should be known that 
this serpent, or dragon, or whatever it might 
be, was in the habit of resorting to a particu- 



lar spot near the confluence of two riversy to 
slake his thirst after his murderous meal;- 
and here the man, having concealed himself, 
commenced the assault Taken thus at odds, 
(for the monster was bloated with his infa- 
mous repast, and would rather have slept at 
the moment than have entered into a matter 
of life and death,) the man waged the battle 
against him with such fury, that, after a 
contest of some continuance, the beas>t was 
brought to the earth. The poisonous breath, 
however, of the monster, proved fatal to the 
valorous champion, and bereaved him of life 
in the moment of victory. In memory of 
this event, a large graven dragon, with ex- 
panded wings, and web-footed, is represented 
on the East side of the village church, nearest 
to which thb fell encounter took place. Some 
authorities vary this traditionary account, 
and represent the monster as amphibious, and 
as having been leA on tlie banks after a con- 
siderable flood. ITie former story, however, 
is the more popular. The description of the 
fight, heightened by the solemn trembling 
tones of some antiquated dame on a winter s 
evening, is impossible to be dispensed with. 
There is another marvellous occurrence 
woven in the history of this part of Hereford- 
shire, which happened in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Camden relates the story. It 
appears that Marcley Hill on a sudden rose 
as it were from sleep, and for three days 
moved in its vast body with a horrible noise, 
driving everything before it to a Ai^A^r ground. 
According to Fuller, tlie extent of this loco- 
motive field was twenty acres ; it travelled 
fourteen hours, and ascended eleven fathoms 
up hill, leaving a chasm four hundred feet 
wide, and five hundred and twenty long. 
" In some sort," he adds, " it might seem to 
be in labour for three days together, shaking 
and roaring all that while, to the great terror 
of all that heard or beheld it" Sir Richard 
Baker, in his **Chronicle of England,'' explains 
this same phenomenon as follows : — ** In the 
thirteenth year of Q,ueen Elizabeth a prodi- 
gious earthquake happened in the east parts 
of Herefordshire, at a little town called Kin- 
naston. On the 7th of February, at six 
o*clock in the evening, the earth began to 
open, and a hill with a rock under it, making 
at first a great bellowing noise, which was 
heard a great way off, lifted itself up, and 
began to travel, bearing along with it the 
trees that g^ew upon it, the sheepfolds and 
flocks of sheep abiding there at the same 
time. In the place from whence it was first 
moved, it left a gaping distance furtyfoot 
broad, and four score ells long: the whole 
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field was about twenty acres. Passing alung, 
it overthrew a chapel Btanding in the way, 
removed a yew tree planted in the charch- 
yard, from the West to the £ast: with the 
like force it thrust before it highways, sheep- 
folds, hedges and trees ; made tilled ground 
pasture, and again turned pasture into tillage. 
Having worked in this sort from Saturday 
evening till Monday noon, it then stood still." 
The place where this happened is called 
Wonder, although the phenomenon appears 
to have been neither a second dragon reveng- 
ing itself upon the remorseless inhabitants 
for the death of its brother, nor anything 
else horrible, but only a landslip^ similar 
in cause and occasion to that which took 
place at Pitland, in the Isle of Wight, in 
February 1799. The yew tree, however, is 
still existing; and the chapel bell was re- 
deemed from its subterranean destination 
some years ago, and is preserved, we pre- 
sume, as a memento of the dancing hill. 

The present Lord Somers, the proprietor 
of Rastnor Castle, is descended collaterally 
from the great Lord Somers, Lord Chancellor 
of England. The sister of that distinguished 
legal character married Charles Cocks, Esq. 
grandfather to Charles Cocks, created Baron 
Somers in 1784. John Somers, the first 
lord, commanded, in his youth, a troop of 
horse in Cromwell's army, resigning his com- 
mission for the profession of law immediately 
after the battle of Worcester. He was a 
poet of no mean pretensions, and exercised a 
graceful taste for the belles lettres, at the 
same time that he laboured with much assi- 
duity at the dry details and distinctions of 
the law. In 16S8 he distinguished himself 
as counsel for the seven prelates who were 
tried for opposing the dispensing power of 
James the Second. He was chosen member 
of parliament for his native city of Worcester 
iu the convention-parliament; and in the 
conference between the two houses about the 
word abdicated, on which he delivered a cele- 
brated speech, he was appointed one of the 
managers of the House of Commons. 

On the accession of William he was made 
solicitor-general, and recorder of Gloucester. 
Subsequently, he was appointed attorney- 
general, aud lord keeper in 1693. William 
was sagacious enough to see the superior 
powers possessed by Somers to most of those 
about him, and, accordingly, created him 
Baron of Evesham, and Lord Chancellor of 
England. 

A party in the House of Commons opposed 



to Somers, concerning various bills which had 
been treated, as they thought, without consi- 
deration by the Chancellor, concerted an 
address in April 1700, that *'' John, Lord 
Somers, Lord Chancellor of England, should 
be removed for ever from his Majesty's pre- 
sence and councils;" but the majority of 
the house voted against any such address. 
The house heing prorogued next day, the 
King sent for Somers, and desired him to 
surrender the seals voluntarily ; but this his 
lordship declined, thinking that it would 
imply a consQiousne^s of error. The King 
thereupon commanded him to deliver them 
up, and certain of the commons commenced 
an impeachment, a motion to that efiect 
having been carried by a majority of seven 
or eight against him. 

The House of Lords acquitted Somers, and 
consequently the prosecution of the Commons 
fell to the ground. Upon a reaction he was 
restored, but again went out upon another 
change of measures, aud remained in the 
uninterrupted enjoyment of private life till 
his death, which happened towards the latter 
end of Q,ueen Anne's reign, on the 26th of 
April 1716. 

Burnet says of Lord Somers ^ that he was 
very learned in his own profession, with a 
great deal more learning in other professions, 
in divinity, philosophy, and history. He had 
a great capacity for business, with an extra- 
ordinary temper; for he was fair and gentle, 
perhaps to a fault, considering bis post: so 
that he had all the patience and softness, as 
well as the justice and equity, becoming a 
magistrate." Lord Oxford calls him, ** one 
of those divine men, who, like a chapel in a 
palace, remain unprofaned, when all the rest 
is tyranny, corruption, and folly. All the 
traditional accounts of him, the historians of 
the last age, and its best authors, represent 
him as the most incorrupt lawyer, and the 
honestest statesman, as a master-orator, a 
genius of the finest taste, and as a patriot of 
the noblest and most extensive views ; as a 
man who dispensed blessings by his life, and 
planned them for posterity." Somers was 
one of the first to redeem •* Paradise Lost" 
from neglect and obscurity, and lift it to that 
eminent station which Addison, following so 
nobly, achieved for that magnificent poem. 
The noble owner of Eastuor Castle may well 
be proud of his descent; and deem mora 
honourable than all his wealth and grandeur 
the name he bears of Somers. 
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THE COURT. 



A GLOOM has been cast over the Court 
during the last month, by the death of His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Gloucester, who 
expired on Sunday the dOth of November, at 
seven o'clock in the evening. 

On Thursday the 4th ultimo the King, 
accompanied by Sir George Seymour, went to 
Brighton to condole with the Duchess of 
Gloucester on the lamented death of her illus- 
trious consort. His Majesty repeated his visit 
of condolence at Bagshot on Monday the 8^h. 

The funeral of his Royal Highness the 
Duke of Gloucester took place on Thursday 
night, the 11th instant. The preparations for 
the ceremony were commenced at an early hour 
at Bagshot, where many persons were assem- 
bled to witness the procession. The deep regret 
exhibited by all classes, the poorer more espe- 
cially, was highly honourable to the memory of 
the Duke. His Royal Highness seems to have 
been universally beloved by his tenants and 
neighbours. The hearse was drawn from the 
park amidst the tears and sobs of the poor. The 
children of a charity school supported by the 
illustrious deceased, sang a h3rmn as the proces- 
sion moved along. The hearse, the late Duke's 
own 'carriage, and three mourning coaches, 
with between forty and fifty private carriages, 



formed the procession, which was escorted by a 
detachment of the King*s own Light Dragoons. 
The cortege reached Windsor Park about 
noon. The body lay in state in one of the 
rooms of Cumberland Lodge, which was opened 
to the public till about four o*clock. At eight 
the body was removed to St. George's Chapel. 
The Dean of Windsor received it soon after 
nine^ and the procession moved on, flanked by 
the Foot Guards, every man carrying a lighted 
torch. The Duke of Sussex appeared as chief 
mourner. The Duke of Devonshire aa Lord 
Chamberlain, with the late Duke's pages, 
equerries, physicians, and the Norroy King at 
Arms, composed the procession as it moved 
up the nave of the chapel into the choir. 
Among the attendants were the Duke of 
Wellington, Lords Hill, Verulam, Rosslyn, 
and Jersey, Sir Robert Peel, Sir George 
Murray, Sir James Scarlett, and several clerical 
dignitaries. The Dean of Windsor read the 
funeral service. The corpse was laid in the 
vault prepared for the father and mother of 
the deceased. A plain marble slab, with the 
simple inscription, " Frederick William, Duke 
of Gloucester, 1834,** is to close up the recess 
wherein the coffin is placed. 



LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 



My Daughter's Book ; containing a 
Selection of approved Readings in 
Literature, Science, and Art, adapted 
to the Formation of the Character of 
Woman. By the Editor of the 
" Young Gentleman's Book." 

This book, like its predecessor for the use 
of young gentlemen, contains a vast variety of 
information, and fully justifies its pretensions 
of forming the mind of young females. Not 
only the topics which it embraces, but the 
manner of dieir treatment, display the judg- 
ment, elegant taste, and extensive reading of 
the compiler. Scarcely any subject is omitted 
thatcaninterest the feelings of a woman. Her 



own nature, both moral and physical — her 
dress, her accomplishments, writing, painting, 
music, drawing, dancing, natural phenomena, 
walking, gardening, and various other subjects, 
all intellectually handled, compose this deligbt- 
fid volume. By it a young lady may make 
herself acquainted with many branches of 
knowledge omitted in ordinary education, and 
in a very short time may, through its means, 
display a store of useful and elegant informa- 
tion obtained by few of her sex, who want 
opportunities for laborious and persevering 
study. The manner in which this little book 
is got up, does great credit to the publishers, 
whom we have no doubt an extensive patronage 
will fiilly indemnify for their outlay. 
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The German Manual for Self-tnition. 
Bj Wilhelm Klaner-Klattowskj. 2 
vols. 

At a period when the beautiful works of 
Mr. T. Carli8le»and Mr. Hayward'i translatioo 
of Ooethe^B Faust, hare propagated throughout 
the hmd a taste for Germaii literature» the book 
before us comes rery auspidonsly to facilitate 
our acquiring a language hitherto much ne- 
glected among us for want of a simplified 
process for learning it Mr. Klattow6ky*s 
"German Manual*' contains every requisite 
to enable a person of ordinary capacity to 
tewh himself sufficient Qerroan in five or six 
mondis to be able to read and understand most 
of the ordinary works in that language. It 
offers, besides, another great advantage. Being 
written in English, French, and German, it 
enables the English learner to acquire or 
perfect himself in French at the same time 
that he is studying German, and the French 
learner to enjoy the same advantage with regard 
to the English language. Thus it answers a 
double purpose; and in its use embraces three 
distinct languages. We sincerely hope that the 
author's bbours will be adequately appreciated 
and encouraged. 

The German Prose Reader. No. I. 
The German Dramatic Reader. Nos. 
I. and II. By Wilhelm Klaner- 
Klattowski. 

These elegant little volumes are tasteful 
selections from the best writers of Germany, 
and eaable the learner to put in practice what 
he has acquired from the ^ German Manual.** 
Every difficult expression in these compilations 
is translated into English, which goes a great 
way towards familiarising the pupil with the 
Oennan idiom. Mr. Klattowski, by his cboice 
of matter, shows a refinement of mind, and an 
acqoaintaneewith the higherbeauties of German 
literature, that give him a very distinguished 
rank among the teachers of that language. 

Cage Birds: their Natural History, 
Management, Habits, Food, Diseases, 
Treatment, Breeding, and methods of 
Catching them. By J. M. Bech- 
stein, M.D. of Waltershausen, in 
Saxonj. 

Most of the iUganUi of our day are fond of 
the Uttle feathered captives which transfer the 
wild and sweet music of the perfumed grove 
to the luxurious drawing-room, or, enjoying a 
half freedom, warble their strains of joy or 
•oirow in the costly aviary. The information 
given in this book must therefore prove roost 
valuafala, as enabling ladies to improve the 
condition of their little pet songsters, and pre. 
*erve tiiem from those fatal diseases which 
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elicit many a limpid tear from youth and lovelil 
ness. The success of Dr. Bechstein?s book in 
Germany has led to the present translation, 
which is extremely well performed, and the 
work, altogether, deserving of high patronage. 

1. The Hand-Book of Gardening. 2. 
The Hand*Book of Allotment Agri- 
culture. 3. The Hand-Book of Plain 
Botany. By James Rennie, A.M., 
Professor of Zoology at King's College, 
London. 

These three little volumes are the roost 
useful of their kind that we ever read. Pro- 
fessor Rennie has written the third upon a 
plan suggested by I. S. Menteatb, Esq., of 
whose experience he has availed himself with 
regard to a plan intended to convey practical 
and scientific information to the uninformed. 
The first was written at the request of the 
same gentleman. Everything in these works 
has a useful object, and their price, the first 
1«. 9cf., the second 1«. 3</ , and the third 2^., 
places them within the reach of all classes of 
the community. Tbough adapted to the capa- 
city of young people, they may be studied with 
great advantage by those of mature age whose 
pursuits have hitherto deprived them of oppor- 
tunity to acquire a knowledge of the subjects 
which the professor has treated. 

Belgium and Holland. By Piyse L. 
Gordon, Esq. 

Thouoh strangely confused in their arrange- 
ment, and too much occupied by matters that 
have been much better described and discussed 
by a hundred previous authors, or that have 
lost all their interest for the English reader, 
these two volumes are not without their 
modicum of merit. 

Tbe description of Brussels and its neigh- 
bourhood, where the author has resided many 
years, seems to us to be correct and good, and 
to include sundry points of useful information 
generally omitted by tourists. His scale of 
expenses at Brussels will be found serviceable 
to those English families who contemplate 
fixing their abode for a while in the capital of 
the new Belgian kingdom. As he was an 
eye-witness of the event, his account of the 
Brussels revolution of 1830, which separated 
Belgium from Holland, is deserving of perusal. 
Of Holland Mr. Gordon evidently knows very 
little, nor does it appear that he has set his 
foot in that country for some years. 

Sketches of Corfii, Historical and Do- 
mestic : its Scenery and Natural 
Productions. 
This delightful book is the work of a lady, 
who possesses much power of observation, 
and a bighly poetic mind. It is delightful to 
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wander witb such a travdler through scenes 
of foreign lands, and observe stmnge and 
hitherto unknown customs* because the most 
ordinary and every day occurrences of life are« 
without detracting from their truth, wrought 
up with a glow and beauty of colouring that 
imparts to them a thousand charms. 

Very little is known in this country of the 
island of Corfik, for very few of our travellers 
extend their wanderings to the Ionian islands, 
although the latter be almost considered an 
integral part of our empire. Much information 
concerning Corfd, and a rich fund of entertain- 
ing matter, is the treat that awaits the reader of 
these sketches. 

Popular Physiology. By P. B. Lord, 
Esq., M.D., M.R.C.S. 

The author of this work is a man who 
thinks for himself, and has fearlessly given 
his notions to the world, in detailing the best 
modem opinions on the science of which he 
treats. Dr. Lord has fui ther adopted a clear 
and perspicuous style, which will render his 
book extremely attractive to the general reader, 
hitherto deterred from venturing upon works 
on the same subject in consequence of their 
being loaded and distorted with technical terms, 
and rendered unintelligible to all but the initu 
uted' The pedantry and affectation of the 
common run of medical writers is intolerable 
to those who seek for information without 
the trouble of acquiring the learned jargon to 
which more importance is often attached than 
to the matter treated. Dr. Lord has carefully 
avoided this. He has simplified the opinions 
of preceding writers, and rendered them com- 
prehensible to every man of common sense. 
To this he has added many peculiar and ex- 
cellent ideas of his own, which will be read 
with great interest by men of science, as well 
as by those in search of general infonnation. 

Lives of Eminent Zoologists, from 
Aristotle to Linnsens. By W. Mac- 
gillivray, A.M., F.R.S.E., &c 

This is another good volume of that ex- 
cellent series, " The Edinburgh Cabinet 
Library." It contains the lives of the great 
naturalists, Aristotle, Pliny the Elder, Oesner, 
Belon, Salviani, Rondelet, Aldrovandini, 
Jonston, Goedart, Redi, Swammerdam, Ray, 
Reaumur, and Linnceus, and gives a dear 
account of the progressive acquisition of know- 
ledge in natural history, and of the four separate 
and distinguished eras of that science, as 
marked by the names of Aristotle, PUny, 
Linnaeus, and Cuvier. A second volume, 
which is already in preparation, will be devoted 
to the most distinguished Zoologists, from 
Pallas, Briason, and Bufon, down to those of 
our own days. 



The lives now before us are exceafingly 
well written, and show thioog^uHit a manly, 
independent spirit, not to be imposed upon by 
high-sounding names and popular prejudkes. 
That of Linnaeus is altogether the most in. 
teresting specimen of* scientific or literary 
biography we have read for a long time. In 
these days, when a taste for Zoology is so 
much on the increase, this work cannot fiedl of 
encouragement. 

The Geography of the British Isles. 

By Mary Martha Rodwell. 
This is a meritorious production, and we 
highly commend its object, which is, to make 
young people well acquainted with the geogra- 
phy and statistics of their native country. We 
should have preferred the volumes had they 
not been written in the form of dialogue. The 
advantages of this form are in most cases rather 
dubious, and when, as in the present case, the 
dialogue is not dramatically sustained, the dis- 
advantage is obvious. 

On the Management of Bees, with a 
description of the " Ladies' Safety 
Hive." By Samuel Bagster, jun. 

Spiritual Honey from Natural Hires, 
or Meditations and Observations on 
the Natural History and Habits of 
Bees, by Samuel Pnrchas, A« M. 
Republished and edited by Samuel 
Bagster, jun. 

Mr. Bagster is an amiable enthusiast for the 
study of entomology, and of bees in particular. 
*« From my earliest youth," he says, *• works 
on natural history have been my chief reading; 
often while at home during my vacations, and 
afterwards during my apprenticeship, have I 
spent the saved-up shilling to run into one of 
the rooms in the old Menagerie in Exeter 
'Change, and there waited until half-afiraid 
the man in the beef-eater*s coat would suit 
the action to the word, and send me off roughly. 
Every opportunity to witness collections of 
living specimens firom that time to the present, 
has been embraced with equal avidity. Since 
those boyish days, the Zoological Society have 
opened their gardens in the Regent*s Park, 
and Mr. Cross has removed his animals from 
the dungeons in Exeter 'Change, to a commo- 
dious situation on the Surrey side of the 
Thames ; and a taste for animated nature gene, 
rally seems to have pervaded the land. 

« From general study, the mind gradually 
concentrates its energies to one subject, and I 
found myself most interested in Bees/' See 
Preface. 

The fruiU of all this, are an excellent little 
volume, which we cannot too mnch commend, 
and the reproduction of a delightful, very old. 
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and forgotten book, by dear, quaint old Pur- 
c*aa, the eorapilef of •* His Pilgrime*," &c Ac. 

The Azores, or Western Islands. By 
Captain Bold, author of a " Tour in 
Sicilj^ the Lipari Islands/' &c. 

This is a rery sensible and amusing account 
of a very interesting and but little known 
part of the world. There are some descrip- 
tions in it, of scenes and events which we 
would rather hare omitted, nor do we always 
agree with the author's conclusions and opi- 
nions ; but the passages which are objection- 
able to us, may not be so to the generality of 
our readers, and they are, besides, short and 
few, leaving an abundance of pleasant writing 
and really useful information. Until the last 
contest for the throne of Portugal, during 
which the late Don Pedro found the Azores 
the only fulcrum on which to lay his constitu- 
tional lever, these fertile, beautiful, and extra- 
ordinary islands seem almost to have been lost 
sight of. They have, however, been the scenes 
of some of the most gallant exploits of the 
British navy, not at the period of its mature 
manhood under Rodney and Nelson, but in the 
days of its promising youth under the romantic 
Walter Raleigh and the hardy Howard. The 
residence of the regency of Donna Maria at 
Terceira, the capital of all the group, the gal- 
lant conquest of all the rest of the islands by 
Count Villa Flor (now Duke of Terceira), 
the gradual gathering there of the liberating 
squadron, then under the command of Admiral 
Sartorios, and of the constitutional army which 
eventually drove Don Miguel from the throne 
he had most treacherously usurped, have con- 
tributed during the last three or four years to 
bring the Aaores once more prominently into 
notice. 

Captain Boid had ample time and opportu- 
nity for procuring the best information. He 
embrsced the cause of the young queen and the 
constitutionalists — in the command of one of 
their ships of war he went with Admiral Sarto- 
rius to the Asores in 1892, and during many 
months' stay he visited and carefully examined 
nearly every one of the nine islands composing 
the three groups that are collectively called the 
Azores or Western Islands. 

Their general physical character, the vol- 
canic and other phenomena they present, their 
delicious dlmate (the best in the world for 
consumptive cases), their extraordinary ferti- 
lity, their population, commeree, revenue, and 
statistics at large, are all described in an easy, 
intelligible, and satisfactory manner — and on 
every one of these heads the Captain's infor- 
mation is altogether new, or such as we should 
not know where to obtain in any other book or 
books. 



4fl 

We can most ooascientionsly recommend 
this littie volume^ which is enriched with a 
chart of the islands, and four lithogimphic viewa 
^m drawings made by Admiral Sartorius. 

The Siege of Vienna ; from the German 
of Madame Pichler.— VoL XIII. of 
the Library of Romance. 

This animated historical tale has enjoyed the 
highest popularity in the original^ in Germany. 
Several littie alterations which the English 
transUtor has introduced in the management of 
the narrative, appear to us judicious and called 
for. With all their excellence and genius, our 
friends the Germans are rather deficient in 
the art of putting a good story well together. 

Such of our readers as are interested in 
Uie present hapless fate of the brave Poles 
(and who among them is not?) will read widi 
delight of the days when the Polish nation 
was free and glorious, and its chivalrous army, 
led on by the heroic Sobieski, rescued Vienna, 
when no other human aid was at hand, from 
black Mustapha and the tender mercies of the 
Turks. 

There are three or four curious mistakes in 
this volume, but they are not very important, 
and, perhapt, mainly attributable to the printer. 
There is one, however, that we must protest 
against, as it involves the respectability of a 
meritorious body, viz. the Sisters of Charity or 
Swurs Grisetf who, by an unlucky accident are 
converted into the <' intoxicated," or " drunken 
sisters,*'-.<Sonirs Gm^—their gender, more- 
over, being lost in a masculine participle I The 
omission of a letter and the introduction of an 
accent, where it has no business, have pkyed 
all this mischief. 

We see that the next volume of the Library 
of Romance is also to be a translation from 
the German. Mr. Ritchie, the editor, has 
probably found out that it is no such easy mat- 
ter to furnish or procure from others an origi- 
nal and good volume once a month. We are 
not at all surprised ti^t this should be the 
fiictl 

The Autobiography of a Dissenting 

Minister. 
This small pocket volume contains matter for 
long and serious deliberation. Its tone is lively 
and entertaining, but tiieobject at which it aims 
is a great and national one. Whether it be really 
written by a dissenting minister or not, seems 
to us of littie consequence. It is evidently 
the production of one fiuniliar with the modes 
of thought and action prevalent among a certain 
body of our sectarians. We have not read for 
a long while so good a defence of what is r^alip 
goody and we hope» rnidwing^ in our esta. 
blished church. 
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VARIETIES. 



Political Econoict. — No science has 
Acquired more followers during the last twenty 
years, and produced less positive results, than 
political economy ; and yet the numerous and 
self-evident facts upon which it is built, might 
warrant the expectation of a system of practical 
improvement conducive to the progress of 
civilisation and the happiness of man in his 
social state. Unhappily, the warped judgment 
of such vmters as MaJtbus and those of his 
school, and the influence their opinions have 
acquired because people take much for granted 
rather than encounter the trouble of searching 
and inquiring for themselves, have been pro- 
ductive of great injury to a science from which 
governments and legislators might derive avail, 
able wisdom. A young foreigner in this country 
is now endeavouring, in a course of lectures, to 
dear political economy from the dirt and cob- 
webs which disfigure it. Mr. G. Galli, the 
gentleman to whom we allude, gave his first 
lecture at the Albion Tavern, Duke Street, 
Grosvenor Square, on Monday the 8th ultimo. 
With much warmth and enthusiasm, and in 
dear and degant language, he developed many 
views entirely new, and wdl worthy of atten. 
tion. This lecture was attended by a highly 
intellectual audience, and was very &Touiably 
recdved. 



a personal friend of Beethoven, lately afforded 
us a rich treat, at his residence, No. 9, Orchard 
Street, Portman Square, in the performance 
of the celebrated quintets by Reicha, for 
Flute, Oboe, Clarinet, Honi, and Bassoon. 
These compositions, remarkable for beauty of 
conception, dramatic effect, and the distinct 
character assigned to each of the instruments, 
though all blend into one common poetry of 
sound, deserve to be better known among 
us. Mr. Sedlatzec took the flute part. The 
power of tone which this gentleman gives to 
his instrument, and his broad, flowing style, 
are the more remarkable from the extraordi- 
nary compass which he assigns to the flute. 
He descends as low as the O of the violin on 
the fourth string, and this gives him four 
distinct G*s : that bdow the lines, that on the 
first line, that above the lines, and G in alt 
Thus by ascending to C in dt, he obtains three 
octaves and a hdf, a compass hr beyond that 
of any other wind instrument. The bassoon 
part in the quintets was taken by Mr. Bouman, 
a young professor not long resident in England, 
who excds all his competitors on that instru- 
ment, adding to great beauty, power, and 
sweetness of tone, the most perfect execution, 
and admirable taste and judgment 



RoTAL AcADBMT. — On the evening of the 
11th ultimo, being the anniversary of this 
institution, the annual award of medds took 
place, to the severd successful candidates in 
painting, scdpture, and architecture. The 
diver medd, and the lectures of Barry, Opie, 
and Fuseli, were bestowed upon Mr. G. Sayer, 
a young artist of the highest promise, for the 
best copy of the " Assumption,** by Murillo, 
from the Dulwich Gallery. Mr. J. Wdsh 
obtdned the silver medal for the best drawing 
from the life, as did also Mr. J. Johnson for 
the best devation, from actud admeasurement, 
of the Council Office and Board of Trade, 
Mr. O. Lee for the best drawings from the 
antique of the Head of Jupiter and the Laugh- 
iDg Faan» U^ether with drawings of the hand 
and foot, and Mr. G. Bool for the best model 
in ako-idicvo of the Diaaoobolna firom the 



Mi89 Matbr.— We learn with great plea- 
sure that this gifted young lady, whose extra- 
ordinary talents on the piano-forte must be in 
the recollection of most of our readers, will 
return to town in about a fortnight We under- 
stand that the high patronage she has dready 
received, has determined her father to let her 
remain in England. 



Mb. Sbulatzbc. — This gentleman, well 
known both in this country and in Germany as 
an eminent composer and flute-player, and as 



Panobama of thb Cemetery of Perb 
La Chaise. — No one visits Paris without 
seeing this cemetery, which Is every day 
crowded with English visiters. Mr. Burford 
has transferred to canvas the beautiful scenery 
of this endosure, and formed one of the most 
interesting exhibitions that his panorama in 
Leicester Square has afforded for severd years 
past Those who have never crossed the 
channel may, at smdl cost, visit this moau- 
mentd city of the dead, and form as accurate 
a notion of its ensemble as if they beheld the 
reality; while such as have wandered through 
its alleys, and meditated near its gorgeous 
sepulchres, may kindle anew those astoeiations 
which time was beginning to eflSMie. 
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GENEALOGICAL MEMOIR OF LADY RADSTOCK. 



Ladt Radstock 18 Uie yoangest daughter 
of James Puget, Esq., of Totteridge, in the 
oounty of Hants, and wife of Granville 
Geoi^eWaldegrave, present Baron Radstock. 

The noble house of Waldegrave, anciently 
written, Walgrave, derives its name from a 
place in the county of Northampton. The 
first of this family on record is Warine 
de Walgrave, whose son, John de Wal- 
grave, served the office of Sheriff of London 
in 1205. From this distinguished citizen 
lineally descends Sir Richard Walorave, 
who succeeded to the estates in the 48th 
year of Edward HI. Sir Richard was seated 
at Smallbridge in Suffolk, and represented 
that county in pailiament, tempore Edward 
III. and Richard IL Having, in the reign 
of the latter monarch, been*chosen Speaker, 
he, the first among persons elected to that 
high office, made excuse, and desired to be 
discharged, but the King commanded him, 
on his allegiance, to accept the place. Sir 
William, who married Joan, daughter and 
heiress of Silvester, of Bruers in Suffolk, 
died in 1401, leaving a son. 

Sir Richard Walorave, Knt, who, suc- 
ceeding to the inheritance of his mother, 
was styled Lord of Bruers, and Sylvesters. 
This Sir Richard, together with Lord Clinton, 
Sir Thomas Howard, and Lord Falconbridge, 
was appointed in 1442 to keep the seas, and 
landing in Brittany with ten thousand men, 
took ponession of the town of Conquet, and 
the isle of Rh^. He espoused Jane, daughter 
and heiress of Sir Thomas Montecheusy, of 
Edwardstown, in the county of Suffolk, and 
dying in 1434, waa succeeded by his son, 
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Sir William Walorave, Knt., who es- 
poused Joan, daughter of William Doreward, 
of Dorewood, in Booking, Essex, by whom 
he left two sons, and was succeeded by the 
elder, 

Sir Thomas Walgrave, a staunch sup- 
porter of the Yorkist cause in the wars of the 
Roses. He married Elizabeth, eldest daughter 
and co-heir of Sir John Fray, Knt , Lord Chief 
Baron of the Exchequer, by whom he had, 
with other issue, William, his successor in 
1600, and 

Edward Waldegrave, Esq., ancestor of 
the present family. This gentleman, who 
was seated at Boroly, in Essex, wedded 
Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir of John 
Cheyney, Esq., of the county of Devon, and 
dying in 1501, was succeeded by his only son, 

John Waldegrave, Esq., who married 
Lora, daughter of Sir John Rochester, and 
dying 6th of October, 1643, was succeeded 
by his only son, 

Sir Edward Waldegrave, Knt This 
gentleman had a grant to himself and his 
heirs, of the manor and rectory of West 
Haddon, in Northamptonshire, in the first 
year of Edward VI., and in the seventh year* 
of the same reign was appointed a principal 
officer in the household of the Princess Mary, 
afterwards Queen. On the 13th August 1 55 1 , 
Sir Edward, as also Sir Robert Rochester, 
his uncle, and Sir Francis Englefield, were 
sent for by the Council, then at Hampton 
Court, and required to inform the Lady 
Mary, that the Communion book should 
henceforth be used in her family, and that 
her chaplains should no longer continue to 
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celebrate, in her house, the sacrifice of the 
Mass, on pain of the King*s displeasure. 
In pursuance of this command, die three 
gentlemen repaired to Copped Hall, and 
announced to Mary the object of their mis- 
sion. The Princess boldly refused to comply 
with the request of her brother, and forbade 
them to mention it to the chaplains, or even to 
the servants of her household. They therefore 
returned to the Court without success, and 
Edward, or rather his ministers, enraged at 
their failure, insisted on their renewing the 
application. This they objected to do, and 
were in consequence first committed to the 
Fleet, and two days afterwards sent to the 
Tower. Sir Edward's royal mistress, on her 
accession, recompensed him for what he had 
suffered in her cause, by admitting him to 
her Privy Council, constituting him master 
of the great wardrobe, and presenting him 
with a grant of the Manor of Chewton, in 
Somersetshire. Sir Edward subsequently rose 
still higher in favour with the Queen, and 
acquired great power during her reign ; but 
after her decease he was divested by Eli- 
zabeth of his employments, and committed 
to the Tower, where he died 1st Septem- 
ber 1561. Sir Edward espoused Frances, 
daughter of Sir Edward Nevil, Knt, by 
whom he left, with other issue, a sou and 
successor, 

Charles Waldegrave, Esq., of Staining 
Hall, in Norfolk, and of Chewton, in the 
county of Somerset. This gentleman wedded 
Jeronyma, daughter of Sir Henry Jeming- 
ham, of Cossey Hall, Vice Chancellor, Master 
of the Horse, and a member of the Privy 
Council in the reign of Queen Mary. He 
died 25th January 1650, and was succeeded 
by his only son. 

Sir EnwARn Waldegrave, who received 
the honour of Knighthood from Queen Eliza- 
beth at Greenwich, in 1607. Though upwards 
of seventy years of age at the breaking out 
of the civil war. Sir Edward took up arms 
in the royal cause, and for the gallantry he 
displayed at the head of his regiment of 
horse, the King conferred upon him the 
dignity of a baronet, August iSth 1643. 
This gallant veteran continued to perform 
good service to the King's cause in the West 
By his wife, Eleanor, daughter of Sir Thomas 
Love], of Hurling in the county of Norfolk, 
he left an only son and successor. 

Sir Henry, second baronet, who died in 
1658, and was succeeded by his eldest son. 

Sir Charles, third baronet. This gen- 
tleman married Helen, daughter of Sir 
Francis Englefield, bart, of WoUon Basset, 



in the connty of Berks, and was succeeded 
by his eldest son. 

Sir Henry, fourth baronet, who was 
elevated to the peerage January 20th 1686, 
by the title of Baron Waldegrave, of 
Chewton, in the county of Somerset. His 
lordship wedded Henrietta, natural daughter 
of King James II., by Mrs. Arabella Chur- 
chill, sister of John, Duke of Marlborough, 
and was succeeded by his elder son, 

James, second baron, created in 1729 
Viscount Chewton, of Chewton, county of 
Somei-set, and Earl Waldegraye, county 
Northampton. This nobleman, who was 
educated in the Catholic faith, became in 
1722 a member of the Church of England, 
and took his seat in the House of Lords. He 
died in 1741, leaving two sons, and was 
succeeded by the elder, 

James, second Earl, K.G., the friend 
and Minister of George II. He espoused 
Maria, second illegitimate daughter of Sir 
Edward Walpole, K.B., by whom (who 
was afterwards married to tlie Duke of 
Gloucester) he left three daughters, but no 
male issue, and was therefore succeeded by 
his brother, 

John, third Earl. This nobleman married, 
in 1751, Elizabeth, fifth daughter of John, 
Earl Gower, by whom he left at his decease, 
in 1784, with other issue, two sons, I. 
George, who succeeded as fourth Earl, and 
was father of George, fifth Earl, and of 
John James, present peer; and, II. William, 
who for his distinguished naval services, 
particularly in participating, as Vice-Admiral 
of the Blue, in the victory obtained over the 
Spanish fleet off Cape Layos, 14th February 
1797, was advanced to the peerage of Ire- 
land 29th December 1800, by the title of 
Baron Radstock, of CasUe-tovm, in the 
Queen's county. His lordship married 28th 
December 1785, Cornelia, second daughter, 
of David Van Lemcap, Esq., chief of the 
Dutch fSEkctory at Smyrna, by whom, at his 
decease, 20th May 1825, he left, with other 
issue, a son and successor, 

Granville George, present peer, a ci^ 
tain in the Royal Navy, Naval Aid-de-camp 
to the King, and C.B. This nobleman es- 
poused, 7th August 1823, Esther Caroline, 
youngest daughter, as above stated, of the 
late John Puget, Esq., and by her (whose 
portrait illustrates this month's number, has 
issue, 

Granville Augustus William, bom 
10th April 1833. 

Elizabeth Cornelia. 

Caroline Esther. 
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SKETCHES FROM REAL LIFE.— No. IL 

TAK£N IN THE ORBBN-ROOM. 



With the downfall of onr national drama 
the glories of the Green-Room hare utterly 
passed away. Once the honoured resort of 
all the wits and beaux-esprits of the town, it 
has now degenerated into the dingy receptacle 
of some half dozen newspaper critics;—- as 
many miserable parasites of the acting 
manager for the time being;— an occasional 
aspirant from the provinces, who wanders in 
to contemplate the scene of his future fame, 
under the wing of some happier crony of old 
times, who has already attained the enviable 
distinction of being hissed in London instead 
of receiving honours half-divine in the coun- 
try ; ~a more than ordinal ily favoured penny- 
a-liner, who is permitted' the run of the 
bouse, for the purpose of picking up and 
putting on record those erudite and veritable 
oracles, entitled ^* Green-room reports ; "—a 
stray country cousin ** of a literary turn," 
who has read of the Green-Room in an odd 
volume of the Spectator, and always wonders 
why it is painted green, till he sees it, and 
then wonders why it is not painted green ;— 
a young lord from college, whose " discreet 
heart" has been pierced by a Parthian glance 
shot with malice prepense into the stage box, 
by some handsome and ambitious actress ; — 
and finally, that " swell mob " of the literary 
worid who are called by courtesy the Drama- 
titts of the day. 

It is chiefly from among this latter band 
of Small Knowns that we shall take the liberty 
of drawing the Sketches which we are now 
about to place before our readers, as candi- 
dates for their portfolio of contemporary por- 
traits. Nor shall we deem it necessary or 
fitting to ensconce our pictures in any very 
elaborate frame-work, carved out from the 
** local habitatlpn " in which we here find 
the originals — for now-a-days it is pretty 
well known that the ^ Green-Room "* of a 
theatre, — from the most magnificent of the 
majors to the most diminutive of the minors, 
^-is neither more nor less than an afiair of 
four bare walls, with a door at one end, a 
mirror at the other, a fire-place on one side, 
and (at best) a continuous seat extending 
against the wall all along the other unoccu- 
pied parts of the room. In short, the de- 
scriptive placards which you daily see in 
diose peculiar localities in which lodging- 
hoosei abound, very aptly set forth the ex- 



ternal attractions of the fajvfamed spots now 
claiming the honour of our readers' especial 
notice: — ^''An apartment unfuraished, with 
other conveniences." 

We shall leave it to the Hoods of the 
literary, and the Cruikshanks of the picto- 
rial worlds, to exercise and entertain their 
imaginative faculties and ours with scenes 
made up of the motley groups that grace the 
localities we have just referred to, under tlie 
triple aspect of Mister, Mistress, or Miss So- 
and-So, dressed and decorated for such or 
such a rdU, and acting the said rdle before- 
hand, in the *' inexplicable dumb-show" 
which nothing but the professional denizens 
of the Green-Room can either accomplish or 
comprehend. We are not going to ** waste 
the sweetness" of our pen upon the superero- 
gatory work of setting forth actors and ac- 
tresses in a more ridiculous and contemptible 
light than that in which they are wont to 
exhibit themselves. Besides, — ^the Green- 
Room should, in this respect, be held as 
sacred as the Boudoir : the secrets that are 
learned there, touching the illegitimate por- 
tion of the mimetic art, will never be need- 
lessly disclosed by those who (like ourselves) 
entertain a due respect for the delightful and 
noble results that occasionally ensue from 
that art. No — ^if we should ever be tempted 
to put down the result of our experience and 
observation, in connexion with the actors 
and actresses of the day, we shall, in order 
to escape the temptation of *' setting down 
aught in malice," avoid taking our pictures 
from the (disad) ** vantage-ground " uf the 
Green-Room or the Coulisses. 

At present it is our cue to fly at other 
game — whether higher or lower must depend 
on the taste of those for whom we cater — 
our choice having fallen in this direction 
chiefly on account of the novelty which the 
results of it will wear in the eyes of the great 
majority of our readers: for who among 
them has not some inkling, however im- 
perfect and ill-defined, of the actual face 
and form of a Macready or a Farren ? 
Whereas who among them has such a 
notion of those of a Poole, a Planche, a Peake, 
a Pococke, or any other of that pains-taking 
company of P's who constitute the pis-aller 
of the English drama at this present writing? 
They are as utterly unknown to the fame of a 
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pointing finger now, as they will be to that of 
a pen some years hence; and unless we 
catch these male *' Cynthias of minute/* and 
pin them upon our canvass for the mo- 
mentary examination of the curious in the 
insectology of our passing literature, they 
will fall prone upon the stream of time, and 
be as though they had never been. 

As people are apt to stickle for artificial 
precedence pretty much in proportion to their 
want of real claims to rank and distinction, 
we shall not dare to attempt any arrange- 
ment having reference to ihe comparative 
merits and pretensions of the parties to whom 
we are about to direct the attention of our 
readers. ThediOerence''TwixtTweedle-dum 
and Tweedle-dee," is a point of critical nicety 
much too difficult and important for us to 
meddle with. Nor would an alphabetical 
arrangement be more feasible, — seeing that 
the Fs carry it hollow against all the lest of 
the alphabet united ; as may be perceived by 
the first four names that occurred to us abore. 
Onr plan, therefore, will be to take them aa 
they drop in (Paul Pry like) to the Gieen- 
Hoom of our theatrical reminiscences;-^ 
regardless whether they '* intrude" or not, 
provided anything in the way of their pro- 
fession is to be picked up by the expedition. 

That '* the distinguished author of Paul 
Pry " himself should happen to head this 
" band of gentlemen pensioners " on the 
dramatic charity of the hour, is no less just 
than natural ; for, to speak an ungracioua 
truth, that, with one person at least, may 
pass for a gracious one, he is the best of the 
fraternity, in all those secondaiy qualities in 
the absence of which, now-a-days, the better 
and more essential ones would utterly fail of 
success. He has a lively wit ; a nice and 
quick perception of the mere superficies of 
character ; a neat finger (you cannot call it 
a hand) at the construction of a plot (espe- 
cially where he finds it ready made to his 
pen) ; a very good notion of stage dialogue^ 
— which he contrives to preserve from flatness 
and fatuity, without filthifying it with puns; 
a modest willingness to merge his own notions 
of nature and character in those which ap- 
pertain to the actor for whom he destines the 
chief personage of his piece: — and finally, 
a veiy fair and creditable portion of that 
mere tact which is sometimes mistaken for. 
true taste, and is a much better thing to 
those who, like the author of Paul Pry, 
devote themselves profetnionally to the inte> 
re^ts of the modem dnima, and write Ham- 
leto Travestie to prove their fitness lor the. 
calling ! 



But what presumption are we inadvert- 
ently falling into! Criticiang the leading 
dramatist of the day, instead of merely 
sketching the '* picture in little ** of his illus- 
trious person ! 

Reader, did you ever observe a cock- 
sparrow about pairing time, when he descends 
from the altitude of a holly bush, and lights 
among a bevy of his female mates on the 
gravelled walk below; sidling up simper- 
ingly, first to one, then to another, twittering 
his small gallantries into the prone ear of 
each in turn, and meantime picldng up what- 
ever crumb or grain may happen to lie in his 
way, and appropriating it to his own especial 
appetite? 

Something like this is the characteristic 
exhibition presented by the advent of Mr. 

P ^le into the Green-Rooms (or rooms of 

any other colour, for that matter) which he 
occasionally honours with his presence;— 
spruce as the aforesaid sparrow after moult- 
ing-time ; — ^his wings (for as his upper person 
is always enveloped in a short cloak, he may 
have wings couched there for anything we 
know to the contrary) his wings a-kimbo ; 
his head on one side ; his hat to match ; his 
mouth arranged in the most point-de-vice 
fashion, — in the form of a Cupid's bow, and 
prepared to send forth shaAs equally aimed 
at ladies' hearts; —in short, his whole air and 
bearing evidently indicating the inward con- 
sciousness of a gentleman blessed with 
*< A person and a tmooth diApoae, 
Framed to make women false : '* — 

framed for that enterprise evidently : — 
whether calculated to succeed in it or not is 
more than one of our sex has any right to 
predicate. All we can assert is, that the Fair 

are of opinion that Mr. P ^le is ^' a nice 

little man," and that he himself inclines to 
a similar conclusion. Now that he has defied 
the envious beaver which late concealed 
the map of his intellectual parts, you observe 
that his half shut eyes peer about furtively* 
like his own Paul Pry ; — that hb nose is 
slightly hooked, indicative of the terse and 
tasty olassicality of his ideas, and his supreme 
contempt for anything low and vulgar — 
videlicet, a pun, ^rather than perpetrate one 
of which he would (contrary to the proverb 
of Dr. Johnson) pick the* pocket of a French 
fellow-dramatist of an entire piece; — ^that 
the whole contour of his features is rounded 
into the most lady-like smoothness and gen- 
tility,— like his notions of dramatic propriety; 
—and finally, that his forehead is as polished 
as his style, and as bald as the mat^ials on 
which he employs it. 
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If, reader, you desire to mark (and you 
caoDOt do a more instmctive thing) the ii^ 
tellectual differences and distinctions between 
two individuals of the same calling, as 
shadowed forth in the outward man of each 
respectively, observe the contrast between the 
jessamy little gentleman we have just had 
the honour of introducing to your notice, 
and the John Bull one who has just entered, 
and is saluting him witli a word of friendly 
recognition in passing towards the futther 
corner of the room, where he evidently has 
bunnesst or he would not be here; for he 
combines within the snug rotundity of his 
own proper person every single attribute 
that can appertain even to a metropolitan- 
esiablishment for purveying the delights 
of the drama to his M^esty's lieges. That 
is the honest, hearty, unpretending, and 
clever little Dickey P — ^ke, manager, author, 
artist, treasurer, box->keeper, book-keeper^ 
prompter, property-man, candle-snuffer, each 
and all by turns, as the urgency of the case 
may at any time require ;— tn Ihort (he will 
think we are punning upon him— for, in addi- 
tion to his other qualifications, he is himself 
^ an abstract and brirf chronicle ' of that 
noble art), in short, he is the/aeioimn of the 
New English Opera-hou.se — 

*< AU tliliigs hf tnniCp ud nothinir kmg,** 
even though he has been all and each of 
these to his friend Arnold for the last twen^ 
yeais. You observe that everything about 
him — ^hls air, his dress, his manner, his 
speech, bis persons-indicates the total ab- 
sence of that crying vice and folly of the 
hour, and especially of the profession to 
which P— ke has been all his life attached — 
affectation. And his farces are as free from 
thb fiddle-faddle quality as his face or the 
fashion of bis coat It is an amusing thing 
to see the precedent object of our notice, the 

lastidious Mr. P ^le,— the very Tremaine of 

the living drama— sitting out (on the prin- 
ciple of reciprocity) the first night of one of 
P-— ke's farces— that capital one ^* Before 
Breakfast,** for example. At the explonon 
of every pun, and of the laughter that it 
engenders, the severity of his taste revolts 
as at a personal insult. Did A« ever commit 
a pun, or a mere practical drollery ? Did he 
ever set one of his principal characters to* 
scatter hollyoaks about the stage ? In short, 
did he ever ** send his hearers laughing to 
their beds?" Nothing of the sort ; and that 
aaybody else should do so is a libel on the 
public taste, and an outrage on the elegan- 
ces and proprieties of polite literature. 

Liule Dickey P— ke knows better than 



this. His business is to amuse his audience,' 
and he is not above his business. He gets 
his bread by being droll, and his duty to his 
employer and his family will not permit him 
to be ^ gentlemanlike and melancholy." 
And yet we very much doubt whether these 
or any other considerations could have in- 
duced him to travestie Hamlet, — even if his 
friend P — ^le had not done it before him, and 
done it so well as to render rivalry hopeless. 

But we are forgetting his person all this 
while, — which is in every case intended to 
be the chief point of our notice in these 
desultory and rambling ibauches. And pro- 
bably the reason we are overlooking it is to 
be found in the fact, that it includes nothing 
of a peculiarly noticeable character. Yet 
still it is, (as in every case that has hitherto 
come under our observation since we became 
open professors of the science of face read* 
ing) in all respects characteristic of the qua- 
lities that have moulded it We have named 
its absolute no-pretension as regards the self-^ 
supposed claims of its owner. It is, how.< 
ever, not without evidences of what those 
claims really are. No one has a quicker 
sense of the ludicrous or a truer relish for it* 
than P— ke, — and you see the living results 
of these ever playing in the recesses of his 
eyes, and lurking about the comers of his 
mouth. These indications of innate fiin 
being the only marked ones, — suppose a 
round, honest, and truly English face; a 
person promising by and by to be (like his 
Farces) as broad as it is long; a costume as 
plain as his understanding ; and a manner 
that even a life-long intercourse with the 
most artificial class of people in the worlds 
has not been able to divest of its frank and 
cordial tone ; — imagine these, and you have 
as fair a notion of Dickey P— ke as a pev 
and ink sketch (at least of our's) can well 
convey to you. 

We shall only add, that as the worthy 
owner of this name improves daily in fat and- 
facetiousness, we anticipate that he will soou 
be called upon by his friends of the Beef- 
steak Club, to adopt a more appropriate 
cognomen, and become, instead ' of IXckey 
P— ke, Dickey SueU 

But who is this, that comes bustling into 
the Oreen-Room, with an air made up half 
of amenity half of self-importance; his 
comely face gleaming with constitiitional 
good-nature ; his smooth, well-formed head, 
glittering in the gas-light as if it had been 
French-polished; his velvetrfaced frock coat 
spread all abroad on either side, showing a; 
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MrelUbefaTouied pexson and a well-graoed 
attire, but without the least dandyism or 
affectation ; an ebony cane in one hand, and 
a hat, somewhat daintily held, in the other; 
and an air, as who should say (though by no 
means offensiFely or impertinently), ** I am 
the person who can first get up the funds to 
build a national theatre ; then build it in an 
impossible space of tame; and during the 
leisure hours of its progress, write three new 
dramas for it to open with ; — and I should 
be glad to be informed where you will find 
another person who can do the like.' 

The truth is, that our friend, B z— ly 

(for it is he), is a clever man, a pleasant com- 
panion, an indifferent playwright, and an 
excellent architect; and but for his green 
room tastes, he might perchance have been 
much more of all these,— with this import- 
ant difference, however, as regards his worldly 
pofiitiou, that he would in all probability 
have been an architect without any houses 
to butld-~certainly without any theatrevin 
which he has so conspicuously excelled. 

Do you mark that odd-looking little per- 
sonage, who has just accosted B z— ly, 

and is looking up into his face, and thence 
downward to his feet (" but that's a fable") 
with an air of half admiration at his gen- 
tility, half contempt at the self-complacent 
sentiment of it indicated in his well- 
conditioned features? That is little J — ^r- 
1^— Id, with one exception, decidedly the 
most original, or rather the least imitative, 
or (for it is only by diminutives that we can 
manage to get at or convey any distinctive 
notions of the intellectual pretensions of 
these very diminutive people) the least in- 
debted to his fellow-dramatists and contem- 
poraries for the character of what he writes. 
His dramas (we do not speak it disparag- 
ingly, but the contrary) are such as one 
might expect to have been found among the 
** posthumous papers " of the Prompter of 
the Globe or Bull Theatre in Shakespeare's 
day. If, critically considered, they are no 
better than droppings and off-scourings from 
the illustrious brains of the Elizabethan 
writers, they are a great deal better than 
any thing else that we can compass or screw 
out from those of our own day--«lways with 
one marked exception, to be noticed hereafter. 
J— rr— Id's " Nell Gwynne," his •* House- 
keeper," and that ^modern antique" class 
of his dramas, small wares as they are, are 
moulded of the right clay and coloured after 
the true designs ; and somewhat clumsy and 
uncultivated as the marks of the potter's and 



the artisfs hands may be upon them, any 
one of them is worth the best score that have 
proceeded from any other manufactory. 

There is, if we mistake not, in the outward 
man of litUe J^rr— Id, something singulariy 
characteristic of his mental rearing, habits, 
and condition. He would do to sit for a por- 
trait of Gait's Lawrie Todd, much better 
than old Ralph Thomby did. He is a man 
who (not to speak it profanely) has been 
made by himself; and he will continue to be 
himself alone, whether his future destiny 
domiciliate him in the back woods of Ame- 
rica or the Boudoirs of May Fair. We can 
fancy him for a moment transferred to one 
of the latter localities, and in the delicate 
pMSence of the gemuM loci. His clownish 
but independent air ; his cubbish but earnest 
and eager face ; his unintelligible costume ; 
his *« fell of lair," sUff, straight, and erect ** as 
quills lipon the fretful porcupine ; " — all these 
little personal originalities ignust impress our 
refined exclusive, however sky-tinctured her 
tastes may be, with no very satisfactory ideal 
of a dramatic poet : — ^for she is not the per- 
son to trace, in these very indications, the 
intellectual qualities which make this clever 
little writer Uie (quasi) original he is. 

Behold the antitype and antithesis of little 
J— n— Id, in the classico-romanttc gentle- 
man, who, as you observe, is extending, as 
he solemnly yet smilingly enters the green 
room, a patronising hand (ensconced in a 
somewhat faded and fractured kid glove) to 
his only rival near the throne of *' &riginMi* 
dramatic writing in the nineteenth century. 

That is Mr. S e, a man of reading, 

intellect and taste; but one who, from a 
certain deficiency in each of these, has fallen 
into two fatal mistakes, the antipodes and 
antagonists of each other; he conceives* 
that to the success of a " legitimate" drama, 
nothing more is necessary, and nothing lets 
required , than that the incidents and dialogue 
be tnie to nature — meaning thereby, that they 
be such as happen every day within the indi- 
vidual cognisance and hearing of every one 
of us ; and that, on the other hand, they be em- 
bodied to the audience in tones, gestures, and 
modes of expression, which notliing but the 
stage, the pulpit, or the senate ever witnessed, 
and which have long been pretty nearly 
exploded even there! Witness Mr. S e's 

• We Jadge Id this instance, u in all the othen 
included in these sketches, from his works and his. 
performances only— for with hisoirinioDs we are 
wholly nnaoqnalnted i being onraclTes (whatever the 
reader may have heretofore infvred to the oontimry) 
wholly guiltless of green iDoms. 
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own '* Factory Girl" on the one hand, and 
his own acting of the chief character in it 
on the other. If it were not for these two 
strange blunders — strange in so really intel- 

lectoal a man as Mr. S e, we should have 

great hope of him, both as a writer and an 
actor. As i t is, we can only say, from a speech 
we heard him make at the Crown and An- 
chor Tarem, to a meeting on Mr. Bulwer's 
Theatrical Bill, that when Lord Durham 
gives us Universal Suffrage, he will make an 
excellent representative of the Stage interests 
in Parliament! For the rest, his peculi- 
arity as an author-actor is, that he has good 
taste enough to avoid any thing that may 
point him out to passing notice as other than 

a private man;— unless, indeed, we except among the distinguished corps, whose effigies 
his somewhat inartificial wig — which spoils we have taken upon ourselves to set forth to 
the thoughtful and steadfast character of his the admiring eyes of the uninitiated. Though 
face. It is astonishing how few men there wJ^ he is so we should be puzzled to explain, 
arc who have the resolution to part with their unless it be that he proves to a personal de- 



would let him exercise it. If he could live 
without writing plays he might perhaps write 
a play that would live, at least a season or 
two beyond that of its birth. 

PI e's person is a perfect type of his 

intellectual pretensions and performances— 
petite^ slight, well-constiucted (for what there 
is of it), firm in its attire, easy and natural in 
its air, and presenting nothing at violent 
variance with that good taste which is the 
secret of all its owner's success. His face is 
well-formed and intellectual, and it borrows 
from the bare forehead a certain touch of 
refinement which it would otherwise want 

But here comes our personal favourite 



hair patiently. Many a man who would lose 
his head with equanimity (especially in a 
good cause) falls into a paroxysm of imbecile 
aager every time he sees a stray hair upon his 
toilet-table ; and is, at last, fain to cover the 
innocent shame of his baldness with the sin (/ 
a would-be deception that deceives nobody \ 

But see who comes in so opportunely, q« if 
purposely to put to flight our profound seflec- 
tioDs, and put them to scorn at the same time, 
by showing as comely a canopy of baldness as 
you shall desire to see, overtopping a face 
where time has hitherto made few coire- 
sponding inroads. As there is a season, so 
there is a reason, for all things. Proud men 
are seldom vain ; and if we mistake not, little 

Mr. PI € is not a little proud at finding 

hunself (erst the stage-stricken clerk ** who 
penned a stanza when he should engross '^ 



monstration our cherished theory touching 
the present condition of the acting drama of 
imr country, namely, that any given indi- 
vidual of our species, caught at a venture, 
and placed behind the scenes at the usual 
age of putting boys apprentice to a mecha^ 
aieal trade, might, before he was out of his 
time, be taught to produce " to order," at 
the average rate of a drama a week, every 
drama that has seen the light of the stage 
lamps during the last twenty years, only ex- 
cepting those of Sheridan Knowles. The 
difference in favour of the droll and deserving 
little person who now presents himself to our 
notice is, that he has not been Uught his 
business, but has taught it to himself. And 
the fact still more strongly proves our theory. 
Mr. B— cks — e, for it is he to whom we are 
pointing our attention, has written almost as 
many successful dramas as he has lived 
the (almost acknowledged) head and front of months since he began to write; and they 



the operative dramatists of the day, at least in 
all but the tragic department ; and even there 
he,nodoubt,secretly meditates (and may easily 
accomplish) achievements as gpreat as those 
he has performed in the more popular fields 
of comedy, opera, farce, and the rest. Under 
these dreumstances he can, he thinks, afford 
to go bald. If not so great a genius as Julius 
Caesar, he has more imagination, and can 
easily fancy that his laurel wreath hides his 
lack of love-locks! 

We shall frankly confess that PI 6 

deserves the rank (such as it is) which he 
80 modestly assigns to himself. He is the 
ibost handy and available play-wright that 
we have ; and he has in two or three in- 
stances shown his capacity to be more tlian 
this, if his duties to his professional position 



are upon the average about as good in their 
several ways as any others ^e could name. 
But if you were to ask him how his dramas 
are made, and what they are made of, he 
could tell you about as much of the matter 
as if you were to inquire of him who lives in 
the moon. 

What is the inference? Why, that there 
is nothing in them at all— nothing, we mean, 
that appertains to authorship and art, or to 
this particular author or art. They are made 
of what the writer has heard, seen, been told, 
and read in the newspapers. All that he has 
done for them has been to piece the parts 
together, to pare them down to the required 
size, and to assign them <* a local habitation 
and a name." 

But there must be something in them, yon 
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6ajr— becanae we admit that Uiey are suc- 
cessful, consequently sufficiently amusing to 
induce people to pay for seeing them. The 
secret of this is ihat they are natural. Bat 
(you ask again) is not nature the true foun- 
dation of the dranuiy and the sole material 
of which it should be constructed? Yes; 
but not the nature that you find every day 
and every hour of the day, in Fleet-street, or 
Cheapside, or St. Giles's or even in Pall-mall, 
or St. James's-street, or May Fur. But even 
ihat nature is amusing, if amusingly set 
forth, and we are spared the trouble of seek- 
ing it for ourselves. And that is the sole 
secret of little B— ck— e's success, and to that 
success he is fully entitled. We are not 
merely willing, but anxious to give him the 
most ample meed of his peculiar merit His 
dramas are as good as those of real life, and 
he spares us nine-tenths of the other insipidi- 
ties that we must endure in seeking them at 
the fountain head. His dramas follow Ham- 
let's rule ; they " hold the mirror up to na- 
ture;" and the rule was a good one for a 
prince^who could see nothing of nature but 
that which occasionally obtrudes itself into a 
oonit. But Mr. B — ck— e and his fellow* 
labourers mistake the rule for Shakspeare's ! 
As if Aff ever, in the smallest particular, fol- 
lowed such a rule— we mean in its literal 
sense, and as our dramatists try to follow it! 
But a truce to criticism. Let us return to 
the ** personal theme" from which we have 
so widely wandered. As Mr. B — ck — e*s 
appearance in his own character can in no 
lespeot be gathered from that exhibited in 
his amusing and excellent performances 
(which, by the by, are not exceeded in natural 
drollery and original quaintness of style by 
those of any other actor of the day), we must 
state that in his own proper person, he is the 
ideal of a haberdashei^s ** assistant " daring 
the first twelve months of his probation in 
town, previously to his having acquired any 
touch of the London polish which may 
hereafter fit him for that tdtima thule of a 
journeyman haberdasher's ambition, Howel 
and Jameses. If he had happened to have 
been a son of Mathews instead of some- 
body else, we might have described his 
fjEice at once, by saying that it is the very 
*' picture in little" of bis admirable father's* 
— who (Mathews we mean), if we mistake 
not, was his first patron. As it is, we can 
only characterise him by stating that his 
figure is as slender as his ambition, his air 
and manner as plain and unpretending as 
his style of dialogue, and his face as little 
and as much impressed with evidences of 
unusual intellect or acquirement as the gene- 



ral quality of his productions; in fact, like 
that of all aeturs who have passed their lives 
in making faces for the amusement of other 
people, it is not a face at all, but a mask. 

We have some doubt whether our readers 
may not have grown as tired of the living 
dramatists' persons, as the play .going public 
has of their productions. We shall therefore 
cut short our panorama of them for the pre- 
sent; not however without embellishing it 
vrith the flower of the flock, or rather the 
only flower belonging to it ; for all the 
rest are *' weeds, that have no business 
there." 

Look where he comes — at onoe the pride 
and shame of the British drama; — ^the pride, 
because he proves, however imperfectly, that 
the noble art to which he has devoted him- 
self is not extinct among us ; — the shame, 
because though he has in his own single per- 
son prevented that art from seeking refuge 
and encouragement on alien shores, he him- 
self has been compelled to seek such refuge 
there, while his rivals, as above set forth, are 
flourishing in all the bloom of managerial 
honours and emoluments ! A great autho- 
rity in matters of this nature, the late Wil- 
liam Hazlitt,has said of Sh-r-d-n Kn — ^les— 
'* his most intimate friends see nothing in 
him by which they could trace the work to 
the author." We cannot admit this. At any 
rate we must assert, that if '^ his intimate 
friends" cannot see the indications in ques* 
tion, there are other persons who can. Look 
at the broad expanse of his white forehead; 
the brilliant, yet concentrated fire of his eye ; 
the steadfast, well-turned, and somewhat 
antique cast of his manly features, with the 
fresh bloom of youth upon them, blended 
with the firmness and (so to speak) immobi- 
lity of mature age; and lastly, his well- 
formed, robust and vigorous person, somewhat 
portly for its size, and not without an air of 
conscious superiority, but wholly divested 
of anything like assumption or affectation. 
Observe, too, the thoroughly hearty manner 
in which he accosts you. The epithet is 
admirably expressive of the thing it describes. 
Be addresses you with his heart, and not 
merely with his tongue; and this, whomsoever 
you may be ; for to him a man is a man and 
a fellow, under whatever form he may be 
encountered. In fact, Kn — ^les's sympathies 
with mankind are the secrets of his power 
and success as a dramatist. 

We must not forget, nor can we if we 
would, that Sh-r-d-n Kn — ^Ics is an Irish- 
man; a fact which,- if it explains many of 
his excellent qualities, accounts for (and half 
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ezcosefl) his only fault Shall we name it 

in his hearing ? Yes ; for he can bear to be 

told of his errors as well as any man ]i?ing. 

There is then in his mode of addressing others, 

snd consequently in his feelings towards them 

at the moment of so addressing tfiem^ (for the 

one cannot exist without the other,) a touch 

of that exquisitely and exclusively Irish 

quality which we can only express by its 

Irish name of blarney. That very individual 

whose hand, as you see, he is now pressing 

between both his while he speaks to him, 

and who innocently wonders what there can 

he of personal importance about him to excite 

this seemingly intense interest in the breast 

of so distinguished a character as the author 

of " Virginius," " The Wife," and " The 

Hunchback; " that very individual whom he 

has accosted with an emprettemerU indicating 

that he has been wishing for years to meet 

him, and from whom he parts with an earnest 

*^ God bless you!'* as if the separation went 

to his heart; that very individual he (we will 

not say wishes at the devil, but) never saw 

twice before, and never desires to see again ! 

This is a fault, at least to those who are 

unfortunate enough to be able to detect it ; 

for to those who are deceived by it, it is a 

virtue that includes all the rest 

Do not let it be supposed, however, that 
we use the word ** deceived " in its ill sense. 
Sh-r-d-n Kn — les is not an insincere man ; 
but his feelings in relation to the social inter* 
course of the world fly to the tips of his tongue 
aiid fingers immediatdy on coming into con- 
tact with the conductor which draws them 
forth, and then evaporate there in an electric 
spark that is extinguished as soon as kindled. 

The truth is that no real poet (and Kn ^les 

is one, though not of the highest grade) ever 
did or can maintain any lengthened degree 
of active sympathy with actual men; it is 
with MAN fldone that he sympathises, and.it 
is that enlarged and abstract sympathy which 
makes him a poet 

Lingo, in the farce, when complimented on 
being '* a scholar," feels his pedagogical 
dignity grievously impugned. '* A scholar! " 
he exclaims, *' 1 am a master of scholars." 
On the same principle we must not venture 
to range <* our fat friend " B— n among the 
dramatists of the day, on the strength of his 
having traduced a piquant French comedy 
into 9^ fade English one. '*A dramatist!" 
he will exclaim indignantly, ** I am a mana- 
ger of dramatists.** Still our green-room 
would be incomplete without him, and one 
or two tsore of its incidental ornaments. 

VOL. ▼I,-— NO. II. 



B — ^n never did a more characteristic thing 
(though he did it unconsciously) than when 
he exhibited himself as Napoleon in the 
Masquerade scene in Gustavus. He is in 
fact the Buonaparte of the theatrical world. 
Bj his mingled boldness and ingenuity he 
rose almost from the ranks to the command 
of a brigade ; when there he espoused a woman 
as handsome and as clever as Josephine, 
though not quite so gentle and compliant; 
during a revolutionary period he dashed at a 
consulship, and succeeded in compassing it; 
once there, he seized upon the purple, and 
became what he is— emperor ; repudiated his 
empress as a stroke of state policy, and took 
another to his bosom; has reigned for a 
couple of years, and may (Polhill willing) do 
so for a couple more; will then abdicate or 
be deposed, be banished to the St. Helena of 
St. George*s Fields, and die of an ossified 
heart, for want of something to occupy his 
ever active spirit B — n looks exactly like 
what he is, namely, a man gifted with the 
rare and enviable faculty of persuading a 
friend that the only reasonable method of 
regaining a lost 20,000/. is to fling 30,000^ 
more after it There is a look of Israelitish 
cunning in B— n*s face which happily sets off 
the voluptuary and eastern air of his general 
manner and bearing. If he had not accom- 
plished the dizzy height which he at present 
holds, he would in all probability have been 
by this time first vizier to the pacha of Egypt 
For the rest, his velvet trousers, gold and 
silver waistcoats, satin cravat sallow counte- 
nance, and stately sultana, give him aU th^ 
air of a Persian satrap on his travels. 

Having introduced to the reader's notice 
the emperor himself, shall we omit to do equiil 
honour to the ** viceroy over him ?** By no 
means. Let us at least award him the im- 
mortality of a month, in the classic pages of 
the Court Magazine. Having achieved that, 
he may retire from the theatrical throne 
whenever he pleases, under the happy con- 
sciousness that he has not spent his 50,000/. 
wholly in vain I 

Captain P — ^Ih — l*s personal appearance 
has the merit of not belying the fame which 
his deeds as a dramatic speculator have ac- 
quired for him. He is evidently just th^ 
man to spend his worldly substance upi)n 
another man's theory, and think all the while 
that he is but working out his own. Besides, 
his wealth oriKinated tit /kino*, and why 
should it not evaporate in the same fashion ? 



* His tmidfiither waa a tobacconist. 
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Observe him where he stands there at the side 
wing, gazing in rapt admiration, alternately 
at the Ball scene in Gustavus on the one 
hand, and the audience who are collected to 
witness it on the other. '* And all this splen- 
dour," he exchums, ** and the excitement and 
admiration it calls forth, are my work ! And 
what is worldly wealth in comparison with 
such distinction ! Besides, do I not mean to 
stand for Bedford again P And when I get 
ihto parliament, may they not, on the strength 
of my administration here^ make me prime 
minister • ? And what are a score or so of 
thousands, more or less, in the bringing on 
of such a contingency? Let it go all!" 
Then, looking round, and catching a glimpse 
of some of the fairer among the figurantes 
who ** hop in his walks and gambol in his 
sight," in the hope of their attractions finding 



• The worthy captain has since been retained; 
and WB for one hope they wiU ftilfll his hypothetical 
propbecy^at least, for a few days, so as to give him 
time to destroy the theatrical monopoly which he, 
abore all men, has good reason to know is (nnlike 
charity) "twice ««r»erf**— no less in the holder of 
It, than in those in' whose behalf it is (said to be) 
held. 



especial favour there, he relapses into a de- 
precatory soliloquy touching the inefficient 
natuie of such allurements to a mind like 
his, intent as it is on higher matters : 

<*It is the cause ! it is the canse! 
Let me not name it to jro«(, ye cAode ttan f 
It is the cause!" 

—of the legitimate drama he means; and 
then he hastens to consult with his oracle on 
the propriety of immediately re-engaging 
M. Martin and his Lions, for the new *' Spec- 
tacle * that has just been put upon the stocks. 
The traveller in Hades was astonished to 
observe the paucity of occupants in that par- 
ticular department of the place allotted to 
Just Kings. There was only one; and he 
remarked the fact to his guide. " There ll 
all that ever reigned," was the reply. If, in 
like manner, the spectator of our collection of 
living dramatists should feel called upon to 
remark on the insignificant nature of the 
effigies they have been able to furnish forth, 
we cannot help it They are the best we 
have. Our readers shall have as many more 
if they please ; but we cannot promise them 
any better. 



A BIRD'S-EYE VIEW OF NAPLES. 



I BAVE acknowledged to less exertion here 
than elsewhere, but no where is it less neces- 
sary — ^there is little that will repay the labour 
and fatigue of hunting it out. All that is 
Worth seeing is known, and what is known, 
includes much that is not worth seeing. 

< The celebrated Toledo, by far the finest 
street in Naples, is not really fine, which it 
might easily have been, for it was boldly pro- 
jected, is of great length, and has many pa- 
laces and spacious buildings. It ought to 
have equalled the Corso at Rome ; but there is 
a total want of grandeur in the palaces, of 
uniformity in the buildings, and not merely 
in the architecture but in every thing about it 
The street itself is irregular and too narrow ; 
and, were it otherwise, the bustle, the noise, 
the galloping, dri?iug, cooking, begging, aad 
ihe little dirty huckstering traffic going on 
every where would destroy its effect. l*his 
dirt and bustle may be all in agreement with 
the Mole or the Mercato, but is an offence 
and abomination in the finest street in the 
city. But at Naples thej know nothing of 
the proprieties : the delightful garden in 



the Chiaja, in the most beautiful situation in 
the world, commanding the whole bay, with 
Pausilippo beside you, and in front of a line 
of palaces, is a nuisance not to be endured. 

The architectural character of Naples 
generally is bad ; the streets are narrow, 
the houses high, and their distinctive fea- 
ture a multitude of unmeaning windows 
and balconies. The population has been at 
all times so dense, and the natural limitB of 
the city so circumscribed, that it seems to 
have extended itself with effort, and to have 
moved in mass. Except the Piazza de Cafr- 
tello and the Piazza Rckle, there is hardly an 
open space in the city. Neither are the 
buildings fine. The Palazzo Reale itself 
looks heavy rather than grand, though its 
line of front is unbroken— the Studij Publid 
is uniform, without much pretensions and 
unfinished — some of the hospitals are on a 
grand scale— some of the old palaces are 
imrnenee and masnve; tlie modem differ 
tather in what they have lost than what they 
have gained ; the palace of the Duke of 
Gravina, in the Strada Monteliveto, is one of 
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the bandflomest ; but nothing io this way in 
Naples can he admired after the pomp, and 
magnificence, and grandeur, of the Roman 
palaces. 

Of the churches, few have anj external 
architecture worth observation; they are 
generally small, and the interior is costly 
and tawdry, bedaubed and begilt ; and they 
are stowed away in all sorts of filthy dark 
holes and obscure comers. The best are 
the Chiesa di Gesu Nuofo, and the modern 
one of the Annunziata. S. Fiiippo Neri Las a 
high character, and not undeservedly ; it is said 
too to contain some fine pictures, by Guido ; 
but it is dirty and dark, the pictures are 
black with smoke, and when we were there, 
the Sacristan was in a prodigious hurry. In 
the church of S. Chiara, among many curious 
and cotemporary monuments, is said to be 
that of the celebrated Joanna, not the lesLst 
interesting spot in Naples. Joanna has been 
compared to Mary of Scotland; they were 
both queens— both famed for their talents, 
and their beauty, both accessories to the 
murder of their husbands, and both expiated 
their errors by their subsequent misfortunes, 
and have found apologists who hardly admit 
theit errors. I know nothing in the history 
of human passion more terrible than the 
unshaken, unrelenting spirit, with which 
Louis gave direction ^at Joanna should be 
put to death, when, after pursuing her with 
uncompromising and inextinguishable hatred 
for nearly forty years, she was, at last, in his 
power: apolitic man might have compromised 
— ^awise man have hesitated, seeing how many 
lives must be sacrificed to this act of justice— 
any man might have wearied in such a fear- 
ful pursuit of blood — a good man might have 
forgiven it, when forty years had passed, and 
he was preparing to lay his own head iu the 
grave : yet who can condemn Louis for pur- 
suing to death the murderer of her husband 
and his brother ? 

The sculpture at the Cappella di St. Severo 
is exceedingly curious, and, indeed, the veiled 
Christ is fine. Dut from all censure I must 
exempt S. Martino de' Certosini, which stands 
high on the hill immediately above tlie city, 
and cowers under the wings of St Elmo, 
aa if it had sought shelter there for its im- 
mense treasures. I shall not detain you 
with an account of those treasures, you 
may read of them elsewhere ; one, only, of 
the prophets by Spagnoletti, the Elias, I 
must notice especially ; he is in an attitude of 
profound study, poring intently over words 
that have consequences, '* words that bum," 
and is^ in every nerve and limb, a prophet — 



one that shall rise up, and, by long dreaming 
on the past, foretel the future. But it is 
the unrivalled beauty of the place, and its 
unequalled situation, that won my admi- 
ration. The Certosini convent is now con- 
verted into a military hospital, and I regret 
it : I like hospitals, and I don't like monas- 
teries—but in this instance, the change was 
only excusable if there were not another spare 
acre in the whole kingdom. What do old 
soldiers care for mosaic, or pietra dura, or 
Spagnoletti's Elias, or the paradise that sur- 
rounds them ? and what a situation for a 
man to retire to who desired to shake hands 
and part kindly with the world. There is 
nothing of gloom or severity, nothing ascetic, 
nothing that delights in mortification and 
penance in this feeling; it is merely the 
gentle sorrowing of a gentle nature, or the 
weariness of a spirit which desires to be at rest ; 
and where could a man under any circum- 
stances better retire to than this convent with 
all its architectural riches, its paintings, its 
library, its cloister, its quiet, its fine healthy 
situation, its magnificent and unrivalled 
view ; and the mild wonder which a man 
accustomed to look down upon Naples from 
this spot, would soon feel at all worldly 
bustle, business, and concernment, would 
secure him there for ever. When I stood in 
its balconies, Naples itself looked like '* a 
picture in Httle,^' and the busy stir and 
bustle of its pigmy inhabitants seemed quite 
ridiculous. 

On returning from this delightful spot, we 
were stopped by a grand funeral procession, 
to see which Naples appeared to have poured 
out its whole population ; but the city is so 
densely peopled, that a momentary check 
to the living current, a single reed round 
which its torrent whirls, is the crowd and mob 
of other cities ; and when we escaped from 
this multitude, there was the same throng, the 
same noise, the same Babylonish confusion in 
the Toledo as ever. The funeral was certainly 
very splendid and pompous : a superb coffin 
resting on a velvet and gold pall, and borne 
high in the air, was preceded by men in rich 
dresses, bearing torches, by priest and cho- 
rister and the Host, and followed by crowds 
all dressed alike, with flags and banners 
and enormous wax lights. I doubted how far 
it was good taste in any family to make so 
idle a psurade, but concluded that the Duke of 
Maddaloni, or Orsini, or Francavilla, or the 
Prince of St. Agatlie was dead — no such 
thing — as explained to me, it was the mem- 
ber of a benefit burial society ! The splendid 
coffin and pall served for all the fraternity. 
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The naked wooden box, in which the body was 
really to be intetred, was privately following 
after. I did not see the body exposed to view , 
as I have heard it is~ whether only on occasion 
or customarily, I do not know ; but I did see 
yesterday, in the Chiaja, a poor man carry- 
ing in his arms a young infant, eleganUy 
dressed in white, and adorned with flowers, as 
I thought, to be christened : it was so pretty 
and tasty, and in such strong contrast with 
the man*s owu dress, that I looked mure 
attentively, and saw that the infant was 
dead ! I assure you the sight was no way 
diKgusting ; but it must be quite another 
thing in age, with disease, and all the horrid 
muscular contortions of death— death looks 
like gentle sleep in childhood. 

I suppose these funerals are in harmony 
with the pomp of their church ceremonies. 
I have not attended to them here, but have 
more than once met the Host being carried 
to the dying ; it is^ usually followed by m 
crowd ; every one takes off his hat ; the 



religious fall on their knees, and mumble a 
prayer; but I notice it because it is the only 
thing that can produce a momentary silence 
in this brawling city. 

But I am forgetting the studij, and the 
sculpture, and the pictures, and the antiqui- 
ties ; and it is well I am. There are volumes 
enough on the subject, and infinitely better 
than I could promise, even if I had lebure. 
The statuary is inferior only to the Vatican. 
The pictures are greatly inferior, and have 
disappointed me. The collection is valuable 
rather as illustrative of the rise and progress 
of art, than its perfection : there are many 
curious, few fine, pictures. In antiquity, it 
is old Rome itself, and must be so^ while it 
contains the treasures found at Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. But for this and ail other 
important matters, I refer you to the many 
volumes already published : I only promised 
to give you my general impressions— a mere 
biid's-eye view — and here you have it 



WRITTEN IN DEJECTION. 



They told me she was dead ! — ^that grief had wrought 

For her the fatal work of tardy time ; 
While every feeling yet with youth was fraught, 

And life's bright mom foretold a glorious prime : 
That sorrow's hand had robbM her cheek of bloom, 

Her eye of every radiance save of tears ; 
And when she dropt into her early toinb. 

That she was pure in heart as young in yeais: 
And ever, as they breathed her name, they wept! — 

Wept o'er her worth, her beauty, and her pain ; 
Wept wildly as they thought where now she slept. 

And that she ne'er could bless their love again! 
I marveU'd that they grieved — for in my heart 

I envied that devoted one in death ; 
And thought them only happy who depart 

In being's mom, and yield in spring their breath, 
Ere time from every feeling warm and high 

Hath robb'd the bright romantic vernal hue : 
And if her story dimm'd my glistening eye, 

Twafl that I wept to be departed too ! 
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REMARKABLE ESCAPES OF A PREDESTINATED ROGUE. 

No. VI. 

** HaTizig flown OTer many knATish profewions, he settled only in a rogue.** 

Wiktee'b Tile. 



It is certain that the attentions which our 
hero paid to Phcebe Burrows justified in some 
measure the aged crone's dislike, as she bore 
a morbid and most splenetic antipathy to 
every thing bearing the palpable form of 
humanity that had not the character of the 
tribe, to which she gloried in belonging, 
marked both within and without so distinc- 
tively, that " he who runs might read." 
Such being her prejudice, and she was now 
too old and too stubborn to discard it, she 
felt an insurmountable repugnance to the 
thought that an interloper and a church wor- 
shipper should carry his intentions towards 
her giand-daughter to that issue in which 
all courtships are expected to end. In pro- 
portion, however^ as Dillon paid little atten- 
tion to the beldam's hatred, he bestowed a 
good deal upon the young gipsy's apparent 
approbation; and from the silent language 
of her eyes — that mute yocabulary whence 
the soul draws its highest inspirations whether 
of thought, of sentiment, or of feeling, embo- 
dying them in those varying hues of expres- 
sion which render the countenance a volume 
of legible eloquence — ^he drew conclusions 
so flattering to his own hopes, that he already 
began to feel, if he did not say — ^how happy 
we shall be when the ring and the benedic- 
tion hare united us ! 

Well drink tbe sprightly dranght white it mns dear. 
And lireak the cup when the flnt drege appear. 

He was already blessed in his own fond 
anticipations, and thought he could not do 
a wiser or a better thing than make himself 
happy as quickly as possible, since no argu- 
ment can be more logically true than that a 
man cannot make himself happy too soon. 
Although Phoebe was in the constant habit 
of hearing doctrines subversive of all purity, 
and of witnessing practices that were in 
accordance with no code of morals, however 
lax, still she possessed a native chasteness of 
mind which, though it did not preserve her 
perfectly intact from such pernicious influ- 
ence, nerertheless buoyed up her mind amid 
the moral stagnation around her^ and kept it 
from sinking into the feculent atmosphere 
and perishing in its own corruption. Al- 



though she looked with passive indifference 
upon the degrading practices of her family, 
they seemed to her subjects neither for mirth 
nor congratulation ; and in spite of the 
buoyancy of spirit to which her youth and 
health naturally inclined her, she never de- 
scended to that vulgar levity, so common in 
the abodes of destitution and crime, where 
impunity for infractions of all moral law9 
renders those who infringe them reckless of 
opinion, and daring in depravity. If there 
was no outward expression of dissent from 
habits to which she even yet had not become 
inured, there was an inward repugnance 
which strongly suggested to her youthful but 
penetrating mind, that she must go faiw 
ther into the world in search of happiness 
than she was likely to do whilst doomed to 
that vagrant life which was the miserable 
heritage of her birth. 

Dillon had not been long in discovering 
that, under the superficial crust of ignorance, 
there was a radiance of intellect which only re- 
quired to have the spark of knowledge thrown 
upon it to kindle it into intense and dazzling 
brightness. Anxious only at first that she 
should add some acquired to her natural 
graces, he commenced by teaching her to 
read. She soon mastered every difficulty, and 
as her preceptor possessed no other book than 
the bible, a portion of which he had been ac- 
customed from his sixth year to peruse every 
day, in a very few weeks she made sufficient 
progress to read the first chapter of Genesis 
with tolerable precision and fluency. In an 
almost incredibly short space of time, she 
was able to write a legible hand. She 
had thus already received the rudiments of a 
respectable education, in the common accep- 
tation of the term, though, it must be con- 
fessed, the state of socid degradation in 
which she had been reared, and which kept 
her perpetually under its influence, by no 
means tended to strengthen any favourable 
bias with which nature had happily endowed 
her : — nevertheless, the contagion of example 
did not corrupt her. She was like a solitary 
lamp in a sepulchie ; her light fell upon the 
most Impulsive objects, showing the more di5- 
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dnctly their defonnity,bnt still buningpure 
and bright amid their loathsomeness. — 

" Heaven doth with us as ire with torchei do» 
Not light them for themaelTes ; for if our Tlrtaee 
Do not go forth of vm, *twere all alike 
As if we had them noL Spirits are not finely tooch'd 
Bat to fine issnes/' 

It may appear incredible that Phcebe Burrows 
should have received so little moral infection 
from the baleful atmosphero in which she 
had been born and reared : but with this the 
writer of her history can have nothing to do ; 
he has only to record the fact ; and he may 
be permitted to remind the reader that it is 
the will of Nature to deviate sometimes from 
her usual order of progression, and to leave 
the impress of her eccentricities upon those 
who may chance to be the subjects of her 
deviations from her ordinary course. 

It happened, about two years before the 
period of our hero's introduction to the gipsy 
family, that Phcebe Burrows had been be- 
trothed to a young man of her own tribe, 
who now came to claim his affianced bride. 
He was welcomed by the family with those 
rude greetings which passed with them for 
tender and appropriate courtesies. One of 
the new apartments of the cavern which 
had been added by the labours of Dillon, as 
already recorded, was immediately assigned 
to his use. He was a sturdy, muscular youth, 
in the twentieth year of his age, of a comely 
but harsh countenance; with black fierce- 
lookbg eyes, round, hardy limbs, and a sta- 
ture altogether indicating superior strength 
and activity. The play of his features was 
lather Mercurial than Saturnine, but the 
broad vulgar smile perpetually quivering 
round the comers of his mouth, except when 
the fiercer passions pursed his brow with 
those deep corrugations which are indicative 
of the most ferocious hostility, savoured more 
of habitual recklessness than either of phi- 
losophical apathy or of constitutional lightr 
heartednesB. He had all the characteristics 
of his tribe, and the worst of them very pro- 
minently developed. 

It is astonishing how strongly the distinc- 
tive traits exist in the gipsy character. 
f What appears most wordiy of remark," 
says Grellman, '* is, that neither time, cli- 
mate, nor example have, in genera], hitherto, 
made any alteration. For the space of be- 
tween three and four hundred years, they 
have gone wandering about like pilgrims 
and strangers. They are found in eastern and 
western countries, as well among the rude 
as the civilised, yet they remain everywhere 
what their Others were — gipdes. Africa 



makes them no blacker, nor Europe whiter; 
they neither learn to be lazy in Spain, nor 
diligent in Germany. In Turkey, Mahomet, 
and among Christians, Christ remains equally 
without adoration. Around, on every side, 
they see fixed dwellings, they nevertheless 
go on in their own way, and continue, for 
the most part, unsettled wandering robbers*." 
These people are naturally hardy, which may 
be readily accounted for by their being 
inured to hardship from their very birth. 
Their bed being commonly the damp earth, 
their clothing the poorest rags, their food the 
commonest and the coarsest; surrounded 
with all these and worse miseries, nay, often 
exposed to the lowest slate of destitution, it 
is still astonishing how seldom they are 
afflicted with distempers so oflen the bane of 
a more luxurious condition. This remarkable 
fact may well give a sanction to the spirited 
sarcasm of Old John Dryden. — 

The first physicians by debauch were made, 
Excess began, and sloth sustains the trade ; 
By chase our lonff.Uv'd fathers eam'd their food, 
ToU strung their nerves and purified their blood $ 
But we, their sons, a pamper'd race of men. 
Are dwindled down to three score years and ten. 
Better to hunt In fields for health unbought 
Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught. 
. The wise for cure on exercise depend, 
God never made his works for man to mend. 

Phosbe Barrows received the youth to 
whom her early vows had been plighted, 
though her heart responded not in ratificsr 
tion of the solemn covenant, with a smile of 
welcome. Yet it came over the happy spirit 
that played like a sunbeam in the ever vary- 
ing but always fervid expressions of her 
countenance, as a dull mist over a beautiful 
lake, in which all the glories of heaven 
aro mirrored faithfully and entrancingly, 
showing that her lips did an office repug- 
nant to her purer feelings. While the smile 
of welcome beamed languidly in her eye, the 
recession of the blood from her cheek ^owed 
that her happiness could never be in the 
keeping of George Cooper. This was the 
name of her selected husband, who« in salut* 
ing her, exhibited that brutal indifference so 
common to vicious minds, at the same time 
treating her with the vulgar freedom of one 
who looked upon the right of property to be 
already decided. The grandmother evi- 
dently favoured his claim with hear^ good 
will, as she turned her bleared and ha^fish 
eyes with a most fiendish ferocity towards 
Dillon, the moment her grandson elect ap- 
peared. 



• QreUman*» Dissertation on the Qipstas. 
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Being one morning in bis lecew when they 
imagined him to be abroad, he heard the 
following conversation between the old gipsy 
and young Cooper : — 

^ Ugh ! " said the hag, gnashing her 
gums together with so fiei-oe a collision as to 
endanger the twodiscobured fangs with which 
her jaws were still armed — '* he's as odious 
to my sight as carrion to a gold fish ; and 
Phcebe loves him, too ; I can see that plainly 
enough. Dim as these old eyes are, they can 
distinguish a thistle from a cauliflower." 

'* You dream, mother ; — ^besides, she knows 
George Cooper too well to turn her eyes 
where he doesn't choose they should stray. 
Though a cat may look at a king, a maid 
mayhap had better not be allowed the cat's 
privilege, lest she should mistake some com- 
mon lubber for the king and make herself 
the queen of fools. There may be some- 
thing in thy warning, grannam^ and I'll 
look to'L" 

*' I tell thee, dolt, she loves him as the 
apple of her eye. D'ye think he's been teach- 
ing her to read his book of sanctity for 
nothing. Hasn't he taught her to make 
those cursed signs by which the devil wins 
the souls of those who have 'em. Scrawling 
npou paper is the way that young fools gel 
bewitch'd. Bah! she's as full of lore as 
thou art of stupidity, and thou'rt an ass to 
look upon't so coldly." 

*' Hark ye, dame: there may be more 
truth than wit in an old woman's croaking, 
but a fig for it! 1 dont heed a fellow that 
skulks to a conventicle to preserve him fVom 
the fear of his own shadow. Praying is the 
craven's mummery to buy a chance with, 
should there be another world to go to when 
he^s worn out his welcome in this. This 
young spark won't kindle me while he keeps 
his distance. He may teach and look and 
sigh so long as he stands clear out of my 
shoes ; but the moment he puts his dirty heels 
into them, by the heart within me, 111 let 
his foul spirit out at his throat, and he shall 
show the ravens what a dainty corpse hell 
make for a banquet" 

** All banter— all banter ; — ^you're a bully 
and nothing else, or you'd put him out of 
the way at once. He's only fit for the dung- 
hill, where he would rot among other ofial, 
nnmissed. What would there be in silencing 
a drone that skulks into the hive to eat the 
bee's honey. There's no more in killing him 
than in choking a dog at a door post. It 
may be done cunningly, and no one the wiser. 
A hole in the chalk will keep your secret, 
and dead men tell no tales." 



*' You're mad, woman I old age has turned 
thy bile rancid and blackened thy blood ; — 
thy heart has shrunk up to a pippin, and 
thou art become a perfect devil's dam. What 
dost thou see in my face that should bid thee 
call me butcher? Tis time enough to be a 
spiller of blood, when the younker gives me 
cause. I don't question Phoebe's truth, she 
ha'n't cunning enough to be false ; besides, 
she loves me, and we are plighted, dame ; 
and when did a gipsy girl ever break her 
maiden vow ? I sha'n't take thy advice this 
time." 

** A blighting curse be on thee," shrieked 
the crone, as Cooper left the cavern ; but he 
was soon beyond the reach of her frantic 
ravings. 

Dillon was scarcely surprised at her vin- 
dictiveness, as he had frequently witnessed 
the demoniacal malignity ol her nature, and 
though what he had just heard was sufficient 
to excite within him some qualms of appre- 
hension, yet such was his natural energy of 
character, and so completely fenced was his 
faith against capture by the buttress of pre- 
destination, that he felt but little alarm for his 
safety. The cause of Cooper's forbearanoe 
is easily explained. The fact is, he was too 
vain to imagine for a moment that he could 
be supplanted in the affections of any woman 
whom he had distinguished by marks of pre- 
ference; that PhflBbe Burrows should prefer 
another to himself, was, therefore, the last 
thing in his thoughts. He had the repu- 
tation among his class of being a handsome 
fellow ; and it is, moreover, a circomstance 
almost unprecedented for a gipsy giii to 
marry out of her own tribe, lliese cir- 
cumstances concurred to blind him to the 
influence of our hero over the heart of his 
affianced bride, to whom Cooper was becom- 
ing daily more and more odious. Though' 
of a sufficiently jealous nature, yet his jea- 
lousy had been hitherto prevented from 
kindling by the more potent influence of his 
vanity. Dillon perceived from the very 
first that his rival was not the man calcu- 
lated to make happy the lovely girl whom he 
grieved to see haid not been directed to a 
more congenial choice. Cooper's natural 
indifierence to every thing but his own com- 
fort, was evident to the most superficial scru-' 
tiny. His was a predilection Uiat could not 
ksL— 

Bis peeping paasion, like a feeble mm, 
Minfled with tham^n of ndn will toon be cone t 
And if, perhaps, there*t left some poor remain^ 
Like northern gcM, 'tis in pennrioos veins*. 

• Sir Cbeiies Bedler'e poems. 
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After tbe dialogue which our hero had 
JQst heard between Cooper and the mother 
of his host, he allowed some minutes to 
elapse in order that the overflowings of her 
spleen might subside, when, to her amaze- 
ment, he appeared before her. 

'* Ha ! " she cried, with a sudden pumping 
of the Toice, as if a piston had drawn it up 
from the bottom of her lungs, " hast thou been 
playing the eaves-dropper? Thou art a miser- 
able skulker, who hasn't the face to hear all 
the foul truths that may be said of thee, but, 
like a bloated toad, hidest thy dog's head in 
a comer. Well, thou hast heard no good of 
thyself, hast thou?" 

** But I have heard enough to gain thee a 
gibbet. Old as thou art, thou may'st hang in 
the sun yetr— and, should this happen to thee, 
thoult dangle long enough before thy pol- 
luted carcass would be invaded by a single 
crow. There's too much poison in it even 
for a fly to blow upon." 

The old woman remained silent, sitting 
upright in her chair, every muscle in her bod^ 
stiffened with passion. She looked as that 
celebrated Hindoo sage may be supposed to 
hare looked, who, in the practice of his reli- 
gious austerities, is said to have assumed a 
posture so immoveable that the birds built 
their nests in his hair. Dillon seated himself 
by her, when her eyes immediately sparkled 
with concentrated fury. She seized by the 
neck the cat which was asleep in her lap, 
and, dashing it into Dillon's face, pinched 
the creature's tail with all her might 
The poor animal, in its agony, made such 
active use of its claws that our hero grasped it 
by the throat, tore it from his face, and, 
holding it at arm's length for a few moments, 
flung it dead in the 'hag's lap. The blood 
was streaming from his forehead and cheeks, 
but the old gipsy, perfectly regardless of his 
suflTering, when she saw the state of her 
favourite, uttered a yell of such infernal sym- 
pathy as must have scared the cat to death 
had it been alive. The foam^oozed from her 
tliin lips, stained by the tobacco with which 
her mouth was continually filled. She tore 
the greasy fiHet that bound her grey 
wtiy locks, and, shaking her palsied head, 
they fell over her shoulders in matted strips, 
seeming, as the constant oscillations of her 
head gave them motion, to be instinct with 
life, and almost realising the fable of Medusa 
and her snakes. Meanwhile the Hobgoblin, 
having resumed his seat, cast at her a look of 
ineffable scorn. This was beyond endurance : 
animated by uncontrollable rage, she stag- 
gered towards him, every lineament quivering 



with fury, and her deep seated eyes, gleaming 
with the dull red glare of a burning coal, 
separated from the fire, and gradually ceasing 
to glow. She drew a long knife from a 
sheath in her girdle; her withered, bony 
arm was raised to strike, when Dillon seized 
her wrist, hurled her backward, and quitted 
the cavern. When the family returned, for it 
happened that they were all out that morning 
upon various pleas,, they found the old 
woman smoking her short wooden pipe, and 
mumbling curses upon herself and all the 
world ; and, when she had told her story of 
the barbarous usage she had just undergone, 
which she did with a hoarse, guttural screech, 
so much addicted was she to lying, that her 
son treated the whole affair as a spiteful 
exaggeration, and abused her iu no very 
measured terms for her fiendish malignity. 
The fact was, that our hero had won his way 
to the heart of Burrows, by being the cause 
of his success in many little robberies, and 
by paying him a regular fee for lodging 
and maintenance, besides providing most 
of the victuals consumed in the gipsy estab- 
lishment. As he did not appear during the 
day, the gipsy was apprehensive that his 
mother had done something to drive away a 
very profitable 1odger,and he therefore abuied 
her accordingly. 

The feather*d songster chatmticleer 
Had woande his bugle home. 
And told the earlie villager 
The commynge of the morne,* 

before Dillon returned to the cavern, when 
peace was apparently restored ; but he took 
care to secure himself for the future against 
the malice of his foe, by sleeping at a neigh- 
bouring cottage, kept by a poor labourer 
and his wife, who were glad to get an addi- 
tional eighteen pence a week for allowing a 
stranger, at night, a comer in their kitchen, 
where he spread his rug, and slept more at 
ease than in the chalk cavern. 

The Hobgoblin now began to be weary of 
the dulness of his present mode of life, when 
a circumstance occurred which broke the uni- 
formity, and gave a little incidental variety 
to his career. — He was one day strolling on 
the highway, in his progress to a neighbour- 
ing fair, and attired in the very prime of his 
wardrobe, when he saw a pair of horses, har- 
nessed to a curricle, pass round an angle of 
the road, and dash onward, with frightful 
impetuosity, towards a steep hill at no great 
distance. Urged by the impulse of bis 
humanity— -for though feeling was generally 
dormant within him, yet was it apt to be kin- ' 

* Chatterton, Biistowe Tiagcdie. 
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died upon sudden emergencies — he rushed be- 
fore the afirighted horses, seized the reins with 
thAt coolness and intrepid activity for which 
he was at all times remarkable, and turning 
the animals' heads with a sudden jerk, brought 
them against the hedge, and thus stopped 
their further progress. A groom now rode 
up and helped his master to alight, who 
handed out his daughter, a delicate, pretty 
girl with daric hair, long eye-lashes, a trans- 
parent skin, but pale as a marble cherub. 

The curricle being examined and found to 
hare sustained some injury in one of the 
wheels, the groom was despatched to the 
neit Tillage for a smith to repair the damage. 
Meanwhile, the horses were led to a public 
house near the spot, where the master and 
daughter took shelter, until they were enabled 
to proceed on their journey. Whilst Dillon, 
with that officiousness which his late gal- 
lantry entitled him to display, had been ten- 
dcringhis assistance, he had contrived to open 
a portmanteau and lighten it of seventy-five 
guineas. As usual, he forwarded the booty to 
his friend upon 'change, who soon added it to 
his gradually increasing stock. The slippery 
rogue was growing rich by his knavery, 
hut such was the absorbing force of habit 
that he saw no moral evil in his civil turpitude, 
and when the mind is once reconciled to 
▼icious courses, 

- The wise mar pwiwli, and satirists rail. 
Custom and nature win preraU.** 
Our hero having heard nothing of the 
adventure in which he had played so conspicu- 
ous a part, came to the conclusion that the 
good-natured gendeman had resolved, like a 
wise and liberal man, to put up with his loss, 
when one morning Burrows entered the chalk 
cavern where the Hobgoblin then was— for 
he continued his intercourse with the gipsy 
family — and put into his hand an old news- 
paper. In casting his eye over its colunms, 
it fell upon a paragraph, which stated that a 
robbery had been committed on the Bath 
road a few days before, when a gendeman's 
portmanteau had been opened, and seventy 
pounds in gold abstracted. A minute account 
was given of the horses running away, and of 
their being stopped by a person who was sus- 
pected to be the thief. It went on to state that 
he had been discovered at Salisbury, taken up 
and was to be tried at the ensuing assizes for 
the felony. The name of the suspected party 
was declared to be Edward Dillon. Our hero 
was a good deal disturbed at this unexpected 
discovery, and, on the following day, having 
assumed his former disguise, which almost 
precluded the posability of discovery, he 
VOL. VI.— jio. u. 
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proceeded to the episcopal city, a perfect 
personification of tlie most squalid misery. 
But for a few trifling points of difference, he 
would have precisely realised the following 
graphic portraiture. 

" He was with foul and donghiU rags yclad 
TUntingr the gale In which they flutter'd light : 
or morbid hue his features, sunk and sad }— 
His hoUow eyen shook with a sickly light. 
And o*er his lank jaw-bone, in piteous plight. 
His black, rough beard was matted rank and vile i 
Direful to see, and heart appalling sight ! 
Meantime foul scurf and blotches him detle. 
And dogs, where'er they went, still barked all the 
while*.'* 

Upon reaching Salbbury, Dillon sou^t 
the meanest public-house iu the city, where 
he engaged part of an out-house at a very 
small outlay, and lived like a wretched 
mendicant Here hesoon ascertained that the 
party suspected of the robbery in which our 
hero had be^i the successful delinquent, was 
the confidential servant of a gentleman, and, 
as the paper had truly stated, named Edward 
Dillon. He had no difficulty in discovering 
that this Edward Dillon was no other than 
the identical Neddy, educated at the ex- 
pense of the parish of Bloomsbury, and bom 
of the same mother, and on tlie same day, 
with himself. This discovery, to do him 
justice, gave the Hobgoblin a good deal 
of anxiety, and he determined at once to 
await the issue of the trial ; for he made up 
his mind, that should it be likely to terminate 
against his brother, he would proclaim him- 
self the criminal, and not allow punish- 
ment to fall upon the innocent With all 
his delinquenciesy he had some lofty impulses 
of true feeling, and there were the seeds of a 
principle within him, which, had they been 
submitted in earlier life to a more favourable 
culture, would have ripened into a produce 
that might have been a benefit to mankind. 

It will suffice to say here of Edward 
Dillon, that hejiad been taken from the work- 
house by a gendeman, for his good character, 
the robbery of the blind pauper being event- 
ually discovered to have been the knavish 
essay of his brother ; his honour, therefore, 
did not long remain under the imputation 
which the sudden flight of his slippery twin 
had left upon it. He was as remarkable 
for sobriety and integrity as the other was 
for astuteness and knavery, and quitted tlie 
parish establishment with so fair a name as 
to obtain an excelleni place and as excellent 
a master. In a few years he became his 
confidential servant, and was a favourite of 



* Castle of Indolence. 
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the whole family. He happened to be with 
fai8 master at Salisbury, when he was taken 
up on suspicion of having robbed a gentle- 
man of seventy guineas, and committed to 
the county gaol. The family, though 
greatly distressed at this, were neverthe- 
less satisfied of his innocence, which they 
knew would be satisfactorily proved upon 
his trial. James Dillon, meanwhile,continued 
in his miserable abode, patiently awaiting 
the assizes which were at hand. He assumed 
the occupation of a beggar, in order the 
more completely to lull suspicion, and con- 
tinued, by his singular felicity of appeal, to 
scrape together a considerable daily addition 
to his funds. The only drawback upon his 
satisfaction was his anxiety for the uupleasant 
condition of his brother, who, not being ac- 
customed to the bitter changes and chances 
of life, no doubt felt acutely the want ef 
accommodation experienced in a common 
gaol, which privation must have been greatly 
aggravated to a person hitherto unsuspected, 
being under the imputation of having com- 
mitted a gross and scandalous violation of 
the laws. 

In a few days the judge entered the city, 
and after the busy bustle of a day, the assizes 
were opened. Our hero dressed himself 
decently, as his ordinary attire would have 
excluded him even from a public court of 
justice, and entered the court on the morning 
that the trial of his relative was to come on. 
AVhen he saw the prisoner in the dock, his 
heart smote him, and he experienced such a 
sudden revulsion of feeling, that as he stood 
really much affected at the difficulty in 
which he had involved an innocent brother, 
he half determined to eschew his present 
system of getting a fortune, and take to an 
honest calling. Still he thought he would 
see the issue of the dilemma in which he 
had involved his own motber^s son, before 
he made up his mind, quieting his awakened 
conscience with the deluding sophistry, that 
a short delay could do no mischief, but, on 
the contrary, would only be an exercise of 
wary and prudential discretion. Thus it 
too frequently happens, even with the best 
of men : postponements until the morrow 
absorb nearly the whole of life. 

« Our yesterday's .to-morrow now is gone. 
And ttlll a new to-morrow does come on ; 
We by ta morrows draw up all our store 
Till the exhausted well can yield no more *." 



• Jam eras hestemnm consumpsimus; ecce aliud eras 
Egcrit hestemos. — Pers. Sat. ▼. 68, from Gowley*8 
Tnmslation. 



• The fint witness called against the prisoner 
was the gentleman who had been robbed. 
Dillon observed his daughter in court, her 
eyes filled with tears, as she directed her 
gaze towards the accused party, who stood 
erect in the duck, with an expression of dig- 
nity upon his brow that seemed to repel, 
widi sUent indignation, the charge upon 
which he now stood arraigned. He was re- 
markably handsome, of a manly and well 
proportioned figure, while his manners had a 
natural dignity inseparable from the conscious- 
ness of integrity. He still retained the same 
exact personal resemblance to his brother 
which had been so remarkable in the earlier 
life of those twins. 

The witness swore positively to his identity, 
and his evidence was very reluctantly con- 
firmed by that of the daughter, who could 
scarcely be kept from fainting as she deli- 
vered her testimony. The evidence of father 
and daughter was fully confirmed by that 
of the groom, who swore that the portmanteau 
was secure when the prisoner first seized the 
horses' heads, and that it was found broken 
open just after he quitted the public-house, 
whither his master's curricle had been taken 
to undergo the necessary repair. This plain 
statement, which no cross-examination could 
invalidate or weaken, seemed so conclusive, 
that there appeared but one opinion as to the 
guilt of the prisoner, who did not seem in the 
least abashed, but evidently acquired addi- 
tional firmness in proportion as Uie evidence 
preponderated against him. 

For the defence, the master was caUed 
with whom Edward Dillon had lived for 
several years, with the highest character for 
integrity and fidelity. He swoie distinctly 
that the prisoner was in his house in London 
the whole of the evening named in the 
indictment; he consequently could neither 
have been principal nor accessory in a robbery 
committed nearly a hundred miles from the 
metropolis. This evidence, confirmed by 
severaJ members of his family, and by all 
the other servants, was so decisive as to leave 
no doubt in the minds of the jury that tlie 
prosecutor had mistaken the person of the 
party by whom he had been robbed: he was, 
therefore, called again into court; still be 
persisted in his former declaration. His 
daughter was likewise recalled, but after 
having heard the testimony on the other side, 
she declined maintaining her previous state- 
ment, being willing to believe that she had 
mistaken the person of the robber. In sum- 
ming up, the judge observed there was a 
remarkable fact in the case, which was, that 
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two gentlemen of property and high character 
had sworn directly against each other, though 
the weight of evidence greatly preponderated 
in the prisoner's favour. ** It is, moreover, 
clear," observed the judge, '* that the master 
with whom the prisoner has been residing for 
years, cannot be mistaken in his identity, but 
the other witnesses, to whom he was a perfect 
stranger, may be deceived. There can be very 
little doubt as to the result of your deliberation 
upon this evidence." The jury did not leave 
the box, but instantly returned a verdict of not 
guilty. The judge, then addressing Edward 
Dillon, told him that he left the court with- 
out the slightest stain upon his character, 
and he was satisfied there was not a per- 
son present in that court whose sympathy 
he had not obtained. His master shook him 
heartily by the hand, and he received the 
welcome cougratulations of his friends. 
Our hero was much gratified by this result, 



and quitting the court without making 
himself known to his brother, returned next 
day to his friends on the common. His 
wise resolutions were now soon forgotten, 
which is but too frequently the case even 
with those who stand high in the world's 
estimation. How just the Venusian poet's 
advice — 

" Begin, be bold, and yentare to be wise j 
He who defers this work from day to day 
Does on a river's bank ezpectingr stay 
Till tbe whole stream, which stopped him, should be 

gone, 
That runs, and, as it runs, for ever will run on *.'* 

The Hobgoblin, happy in his brother's 
escape, began now to look forward to new 
enterprises, and to further accessions of 
wealUi. 

SrpHAX. 



* Horace, Bpis. Ub. i. U. 40. 



BACHELOR BALLADS.— No. I. 



I WILL NOT WED AT ALL. 

WASTE no more your smiles on me. 
Fair damosels, I pray ; 

Nor dance, nor sing, nor deck your hair, 

When I am in the way. 
I've bound me with a solemn vow 

No more in love to fall ; 

1 cannot marry all, you kuow — 
I will not wed at all ! 



Of old my tender heart was hurt 

By every roguish eye 
That glanced across me in the street. 

Or in the dance passed by ; 
And, pierced by such repeated stings, 

Became so sore and small. 
That Love grew tired, and spread his wings : 

I will not wed at all ! 



And oft all night I've lain awake, 

A martyr to my pains, 
And shrined in sonnets many a moan 

For Margarets and Janes: 
To sing when moon was shining bright 

On ivied castle wall ; 
But now I'm wise — ^and sleep all night — 

I will not wed at all ! 
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I meet the darts of diamond eyes, 

And faiiy feet, in throngs; 
I pass unharmed through mothers' sighs. 

And lovely daughters' songs. 
Twas but the other night I heard 

Two maidens at a hall, 
** Don't dance! — short-lighted! — how absurd !" 

I will not wed at all! 



Then waste no more your smiles on me: 

There's many a simple swain. 
Whom step, and song, and waving plume. 

May conquer and may chain. 
To wear your colours on his.breast — 

To run before you call ; 
For me, let vain endeavours rest — 

I will not wed at all! 

Grant. 



RETROSPECTIONS OF AN OFFICER IN INDIA. 

SCENES IN ARRACAN. 



THE HOSPITAL SHIP. 



1 coNCLDOBD my last paper with an ao« 
count of my embarkation on board of a gun- 
boat, which was to convey me to the hospital 
ship. 

The tide having nearly run out, we at 
once raised the grapling, and turning the 
boat's head down the stream, soon left the 
Babadong ghaut behind us. We passed the 
Gongdye Stockade on the left, an extensive 
Burman fortification, erected by the famed 
Bundoolah, to defend this approach to the 
town. It contained the remains of huts and 
wooden buildings once occupied by his bar« 
barian troop& Over these ruins towered a 
tall look-out house, perched on timbers forty 
or -fifty feet high. Lower down we passed 
a long line of Chittagong sloops, laden with 
grain and stores for the army, and moored 
close to the swampy shore, covered with rank 
mangroves and disgusting vegetation, the 
sight of which filled the mind with painful 
images of fever aud malaria* These mise- 
rable looking vessels^ which united to some- 
thing of the European lighter build much of 
the dirt, discomfort and rude appliances of 
native craft, exhibited in high perfection the 
effects of a rainy season in Arracan. The 
bleached and rotten ropes hung broken from 



the masts, whilst long yellow streaks of iron- 
mould exudated from the rows of nail and bolt- 
heads down the sides. Shortly before the 
time of which I am speaking, I had received 
letters from some friends at Calcutta, request- 
ing me to make inquiries respecting the state 
of a small vessel laden with wine, and other 
stores, likely to be in request with the army, 
which, shortly after the capture of Arracan, 
had been sent thither on a speculation. The 
vessel, a small schooner, had on board, 
besides the usual crew, two or three 
merchants, or supercargoes, to dispose of the 
goods. From time to time we had heard 
^at a fearful mortality prevailed among 
these poor fellows; and it was in conse- 
quence of similar reports having reached 
the presidency, that I received tlie commu- 
nication to which I have alluded, requesting 
me to make inquiries, and see that the vessel 
and cargo were not absolutely lost for want 
of attention. Having been informed that 
the schooner was anchored near, I desired 
the serang of the boat to run along^de of her. 
Not a soul appeared on board as I mounted 
the side ; but upon gaining the deck I ob- 
served a solitary figure seated near the main- 
mast, with a can of grog before him. He 
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-was a Long Tom Coffin lookiog fellow, with 
« cadaverous &oe, and large black whiskeis. 
He wore a seaman's blue jacket ; and as be 
sate with bis anns folded, bis legs stretched 
out and resting on bis heels, he seemed the 
▼eiy personification of stem and manly despair^ 
and somehow brought to my mind the Count 
Ugolino, in Sir Joshua Reynolds's affecting 
picture, which represents him amid his 
dead and dying children. I touched my bat, 
apologised for my abrupt intrusion, and asked 
bim how they all g:ot on on board. 

•* All ?" be exclaimed with surprise—" why 
tbey are all dead, to be sure. I chucked the 
captain out of one port three days ago, and 
the mate out of another yesterday ; he was 
the last of them, and I am the only hand 
left." 

"Well," said I, "it is to be hoped yon 
will soon be supplied with men to carry yon 
round to Bengal. In the mean time, keep 
up your spirits, and I trust you will be more 
fortunate than your comrades." 

" Why as to that," said he, " I sha'n't be 
sorry to get out of this bole, that's certain ; 
but a man can die but once, and there's an 
end of biro. As for spirits, while this hero 
keg of mm holds I sha'n't want for them." 

I was unwilling to prolong this dialogue 
with so stem a piece of human nature, so 
looking into the cabin, and making a few 
hurried remarks, I descended to my boat 

We stopped at another vessel to take on 
board a sick officer and one or two mates of 
transports. As we passed along, our noses 
were assailed with the putrifying effluvia from 
human and numerous other bodies, which, 
swollen and discoloured, floated on the stream, 
or clung round the cables of the vessels. 
We now cleared the shippioc^, and shot 
swiftly along with the returning tide. The 
boatmen struck up a song to cheer their 
labours; and it chimed harmoniously in with 
the measured dash of the oars. It was a ditty 
I bad often heard the Cbittagong boatmen 
sing before, and appeared, so far as I under- 
stood their patois, to relate to some events of 
the Burman war ; but more particularly, I 
ihuugbt, to the unfortunate rout at Ramoo. 
The chorus, which they shouted forth with 
prodigious energy, ran thus : — 

" Roshtmg suffer, Bunnah chor, 
Maree Feringhie Zalim Zor." 

which, I think, may be thus rendered — 

'* In the Amcan war the Burman thief 
Beat the Feringhie*6« warUke chief." 

Of all the scenes I ever beheld, that by 
* Feringhie signifies Englishman. 



which we were now surrounded was one 
of the most lovely. On either side rose an 
almost impervious wall of forest, fringed with 
the lighter green of the mangrove. All was 
still as the grave, save when, now and then, 
the silence was broken by the crowing of 
the jungle fowl in the woods, or the blowing 
of a porpoise as he threw a somerset amid 
the brown and whirling eddies of the deep 
and muddy river. Long weeds, and a spe- 
dee of aquatic plants resembling the serrated 
leaves of the date palm, with which the 
Anacanese thatch their houses, grew out into 
the stream, and shook violently as the turning 
tide struggled through them. Every now and 
then a long canoe, formed of a hollowed 
tree, would shoot forth from one of the lateral 
creeks which formed this labyrinth of waters, 
paddled rapidly along by two or three stout 
broad faced Mughs, squatted like baboons 
on their bams, and overahadowed by im- 
mense basket-work hats, with little peaked 
crowns. These served the double purpose 
of hat and umbrella. Sometimes black 
glazed jackets formed part of their attire ; but 
generally it consisted of nothing more than 
a blue checquered dotee, or waistcloth. 
Jack fruit, plantains, cocoa nuts, and fish, • 
in square wicker baskets, generally composed 
their small cargoes, which they were taking 
from their remote villages to dispose of in 
the markets of Arracan. The tide having 
turned, we dropped anchor, and I went 
below to sleep, but could get no rest for 
musquitoes, which were certainly the largest 
and fiercest of any of that sanguinary tribe 
I ever met with. Baulked of my rest, I 
lighted a cigar, and, wmpped in my boat 
cloak, seated myself upon the chut or roof of 
the boat The scene was lonely, tranquil, 
and impressive. The bright moon shed 
her streaming light through breaks in the 
wild black clouds. Dark woods on either 
hand cast their varied shadows over the 
river. The monotonous bubble of the 
serang's goorgoory,* from the stem sheets, 
broke the stillness of the night, and blended 
with the strong rippling of the tide against 
the bows and oars of the boat The crew 
sleeping on the deck in the moonlight, kept 
up a continued slapping on their legs and 
thighs, to drive off the musquitoes, mutter- 
ing in their half slumber *« curses not loud 
but deep" on their minute tormentors. 
These poor fellows are so accustomed to 
be bitten, that, like Baron Trenck, who at 
last answered the challenge of his despotic 
persecutors in his sleep, they contrive to 

* Goorgoory knlian, or pipe smoked through water. 
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carry on the war of slaps, with the under 
growl of abuse, almost mechanically, and 
with little detriment to their rest. The tide 
being again in our favour, we once more 
raised the grapling, and after passing the 
stockades of Chamballa*, were soon among 
the shipping at Changkraing. We made for 
the Lady M*Naghten, then serving as a sup- 
plementary hospital ship; the other, long 
employed for that purpose, being full. On 
approaching, we were hailed, to know who 
we were, and whence we came. Having 
given the necessary replies, we were allowed 
to mount the gangway. The captain, who 
was sleeping in his cabin, roused by the 
noise and clatter of oars, called out to know 
what was the matter, and was answered by 
one of the sailors that it was '* some gentle- 
fiun and two tojer officert^lMsi come down 
irom Arracan.^ This naive distinction we 
thought characteristic and amusing. Of 
course we felt highly flattered by it I was 
now shown to a cabin ; and having rigged 
up a kind of couch, sought a temporary 
oblivion of my cares. Next morning I was 
kindly received at breakfast by the captain, 
a fine, manly, high-spirited fellow, who, I 
regret to say^ fell a victim to the climate. 
He was the best pistol shot I ever beheld; 
he would crack a bottle off the yard arm, and 
cut a twig at twenty paces. 

My fever, which had for some days left 
me, had now changed into another dis- 
ease, its not unfrequent consequence, and 
equally prevalent at the time. This I shall 
not further particularise than by observing, 
that if the problem of perpetual motion is 
ever discovered, it will be by some unhappy 
wight Ubouring under its effects. I now 
became daily weaker, and verily anticipated 
that I should shortly find rest under the 
damp shade of a mangrove tree. One 
inoming, while in this state, I received a 
note from an amiable friend and brother offi- 
cer, sick on board the Indiana, the other 
hospital ship, anchored a little further down, 
at the conflux of the Oratung and Colan- 
dyne rivers, begging I would go and see 
him. It requires but little of the milk of 
human kindness in such a situation (though 
I trust I should, at no time, be deficient in 
feeling)^ when the heart is softened by suf- 
fering, to in4uce a man promptly to answer 
the call of friendship and humanity; for there 



* Before the capture of the town of AmcMi. an 
attack on these stockades was repulsed by the Bur* 
mans, and.M^}orSchalch of the survey department, 
with others, was killed. 



none of the unworthy motives which, unhap- 
pily, too often influence, or reguUite,the feel- 
ings in the gay and busy world, exist to 
disturb their influence. I borrowed the cap- 
tain's boat, and pushed off to see him. After 
a short pull the vessel hove in sight. She 
was a fine ship, of seven hundred tons; but 
now, her masts struck, her rigging down, and 
her hull covered in with a pent-roof thatch, 
from stem to stem, made her appear like 
another Noah's ark resting (m the waters 
after a second deluge ; or perhaps it would 
be more appropriate to say, like a huge 
black floating coffin. I mounted the side 
to the music of the boatswain's whistle ; and, 
on setting my foot on deck, the first thing 
that struck my eye was the athletic Chinese * 
carpenter, with his long plaited pigtail dan- 
gling over liis blue shirt and ample shoul- 
ders, hard at work with his mate, amid 
tools, planks, and shavings. Upon inquiry, 
I learnt he was making coffins for those who 
had recently died on board. This piece of 
information by no means tended to raise m j 
spirits, which received a still further shock 
at the sight which met my view in the 
cuddy. — ^At one end, upon three chairs 
placed in a row, lay the dead body of poor 

Lieutenant G ^s, covered with a sheet, 

through which I could discern the outlines 
of the features, and the form of his stiffened 
limbs. How affecting was the sight! The 
last time we had met, but a few short weeks 
before, he was buoyant with health and 
spirits. I could with difficulty believe, not 
having seen him in his intermediate state, 
that the stiffened corpse now before me, was 
in vetj truth he whose manly countenance 
still lived in the eye of my fancy, and whose 
cheerful laugh still vibrated in my ear. But 
it was so !~one of the finest and most gallant 
fellows in the whole army, admired and 
respected by all who knew him, lay dead 
before me. On the other side lay the body 

of another officer. Lieutenant F r, of 

the 54th regiment, placed on chairs in a 
similar manner. I turned my eyes, and 
through the open door of an opposite cabin, 
observed a tall gaunt officer whom I well 
remembered with the army, as one of the 
finest men I had ever seen, reduced and 
emaciated by fever. In his large bony hand he 
held a tumbler, and with the other was stirring 
up a potation, which, from the expression 
of his countenance, I conjectured had little 
of the palatable to recommend it. Peeps 



* The carpenters in country ships are vary gene- 
ally natives of China. 
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into other cabins disclosed glimpses of 
bottles, gallipots, and other paraphernalia 
of the sick chamber, which left no doubt in 
my mind as to the state of their inmates. 
Glad to turn from such sights, I asked for 
my friend, and was immediately shewn into 
his cabin. I found him in the hot fit of a 
fever, yery low and desponding, as may well 
be imagined from the cheerless state of the 
objects around him. As I approached his 
cot, he took my hand, and squeezed it with 
that earnest pressure, which bespeaks with 
alent eloquence the fulness of a grateful 
heart. 

<< This is kind of you," he said, " to come 
and see me, my dear friend," and the tear 
trembled in his eye. *' But I fear that it is 
all oTer with me, and that before long I shall 
swell the list of those who," — and he pointed 
through the cabin window to the distant 
bank — " sleep on yonder shore.** 

I bulged him to cheer up, told him de- 
spondency was the most dangerous enemy 
he could encourage; that he was worth a 
hundred dead men yet, and that a cruise 
out to sea, which I would endeavour to bring 
about, would soon restore him. To these 
assurances I added a little gentle raillery, 
and all the cheerful topics I could call up. 
My efforts were not unsuccessful, the tide of 
his feelings turned, and this, aided by a good 
oonstitutioD, carried him through the crisis. 
He still lives, though in a far distant land, 
and should this narrative ever meet his eye, 
he will not fail, I trust, to call to remem- 
brance our meeting in the hospital ship at 
Chankraing. After remaining with him 
some time, I went on deck, and took a few 
turns with the officer in charge of the vessel. 
He pointed out to me the place where those 
who had died in the shipping at Chankraing, 
were buried. It was a piece of light green 
sward on the left bank of the river. Beyond 
it lay a considerable expanse of open country, 
with herds of buffaloes grazing, and some 
straggling Mugh villages in the distance. 
I was struck with the decent behaviour of 
the ship's crew, who were silent as a band 
of mourners in an ante-chamber, whom the 
near neighbourhood of the unbnried dead 
seemed properly to influence. There was 
no singing, no appearance of mirth, no 



cheerful sound to break the impressions made 
by the scenes I had just witnessed ; but all 
was in accordance with them. The rain 
now began to fall heavily on the thatch, and 
to run in torrents into the river alongside, 
which far and wide hissed under the perpen- 
dicular discharge. Heavy masses of clouds 
obscured the sky, long zig-zag streams of 
lightning illumined the woods, and the 
rumble of the thunder echoed through the 
distant mountains of the Oratong. Altogether 
it was one of those tremendous tropical out- 
pourings of which our own venial showers and 
storms give us but a very faint notion. On 
a sudden, I was startled by a loud hail from 
the gangway, and immediately a thatched 
native boat swung heavily alongside. Seve- 
ral Arracauese boatmen, streaming like river 
gods, mounted the side, and stepped upon 
deck, accompanied by a poor haggard Khid- 
mutgar(or Mohammedan servant of Bengal), 
whose looks plainly indicated that he was 
the herald of no cheerful tidings. He in- 
formed us that his master, Mr. — — , a 
young assistant surgeon of the army, lay- 
dead in the boat. He had left the port of 

M y, a short time before, in the last stage 

of fever, hoping to get to sea, but had sunk 
on the way. On descending to the boat, 
and looking under the low thatch or choppah, 
we observed the painful confirmation of the 
poor fellow's statement. On the matted deck 
or floor of the boat, and covered with a few tum- 
bled bed-clothes, lay extended the dead body 
of the poor young doctor. His head, which 
was bound round with a silk handkerchief, 
lay high upon the pillow; the eyes were half 
closed, and shining with preternatural lus- 
tre ; the mouth was open. One cold hand 
lay across the breast, grasping a small por- 
trait, whilst the other in listless repose rested 
by his side. A little pet shivering spaniel, 
curled up in a ball, snuggled close to his 
dead master, displaying as it wero a painful 
unconsciousness of his state. The cocked 
hat, belt, and sword, hung from a peg in the 
roof, like a military trophy over the slain. A 
writing-desk, and a few little articles of ne- 
cessity and comfort, lay scattered about the 
deck of the boat But I must here terminate 
this paper, purposing to conclude, in my 
next, my account of the Hospital Ship. 
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Wwrxburg, 
Since my last, I have passed over much 
interestlDg ground. Leaving Homburg, of 
which I shall speak on some future occasion, 
and taking the route to Wursburg, I paid a 
solitary visit to the field of Dettingen. But 
this, like many other battle-fields, where 
glory has been purchased at the price of 
blood, presents nothing but a monotonous 
green expanse— only here and there inter- 
rupted by the plough, and betraying an occa- 
sional reliqne of that iron harvest which was 
so fiercely reaped on its bosom. Here and 
there, too, a bone— bleached, and starting 
half out of the eartli, spoke homilies to my 
ambition, and pointed emphatically where 

*' Eray turf beneath my feet 

Had been a soldier'a seiralchre.'* 

Returning to Aschaffenburg, the head- 
quarters of the English monarch on the eve of 
the battle, I visited the chamber said to have 
been occupied by his Majesty, and thence pro- 
ceeded on through the magnificent Spessart- 
wald. To forest solitudes I have always been 
partial, but those through which I now pur- 
sued my journey seemed to spring from a 
more generous soil, and to enjoy a more glo- 
rious summer than any I had yet traversed. 

Resolved to take it leisurely myself, and 
finding the postillions in the same congenial 
humour, we took advantage of every little 
ascent to walk the pott-pfird, while Uie two 
sckwagemy our postillions, tuned their bugles 
to a well-known Bavarian air, every note of 
which was answered and prolonged by a 
thousand varying echoes. Here and there, a 
column of curling smoke rose slowly into the 
still atmosphere, and pointed out the summer 
stations of the charcoalbumers, whose life in 
'* forest green,*' or at least in the Spessart, 
seems not a little enviable to aU lovers of 
the picturesque. 

As a suitable accompaniment to our post- 
bugles, a young swineherd lent his forest- 
pipe— and a curious instrument it is — wild, 
spirited, and plaintive, as the player wills it, 
and piercing the dull ear of his bristly herd 
by a signal which can assemble or disperse 
the whole detachment at pleasure; a fact 
which, unless I had witnessed, I should have 
thought as difficult as to bend the knotted 
oak. 



This forest is the scene of a thousand 
adventures, ancient and modem. Its castles 
are few, but its caverns numerous; and, 
from the marching days of Marlborough, 
down to the marauding feats of Schiodeiw 
haunes, it has been the theatre of much 
tragi-comic notoriety. But, having named 
the great '* Malbrook," as he is called in the 
Gallic ditties of his time, I shall notice a 
singular case of sortilege here recorded during 
a bivouac of the combined troops on the 
skirts of the Spessart. 

During the campaign which owed its 
brilliant close to the consummate generalship 
of Prince Eugene and the Duke, a battalion, 
supported by a body of horse, was ordered to 
advance on Wurzburg, in order to cause a 
diversion on the part of the Comte de Montal, 
who oommanded the flying camp in front of 
Rosbrun, and who otherwise, it was appre* 
bended, would effect a junction with the 
army under Villeroy. 

In the meantime, strict orders were issued 
that no soldier should quit the camp under 
pain of death, and that the most scrupulous 
faith should be observed towards the pea- 
santry, whose confidence at the present crisis, 
when the usual supplies were becoming 
scarce, it was of the utmost importance to 
conciliate. 

Notwithstanding, however, the penalty 
which a breach of orden involved, five 
English soldiers, quitting the camp by 
stealth, made a night-party to the wooded 
banks of the Maine : but in their approach 
to a small farm called Weisenheim, were 
surrounded by a body of armed peasants, who, 
having watched the soldiers* approach, now 
prepared to defend their property, which they 
with some reason imagined was to be laid 
under immediate contribution. 

Contrary to i^pearances, however, the 
thought of plunder had never once crossed 
the soldiers' minds; but a love affair of some 
standing, as it afterwards appeared, had 
betrayed a rash grenadier from his post, who 
being a great favourite with his comrades, 
they had determined, after many vain at- 
tempts at dissuasion, to share the danger 
with him— a sort of chivalrous devotion bj 
no means unfrequent among the soldiers of 
that time. 

Obsening the error into which the pea- 
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nntiy had been led by their suspicious visit, 
the soldiers strove to nodeceive them by 
eveiy protestation of friendly intentions ; but 
they were disbelieved, and branded with the 
epithet of cowardly plunderers. Still they 
continued their attempts at conciliatory mea- 
sures, till the peasants, construing their 
forbearance into fear, and having been suf- 
ferers on former expeditions, resolved to 
settle the balance at once, and, cutting short 
iheparley, commenced hostilities in a manner 
which compelled the soldiers to act resolutely 
on the ddensive. A few minutes, however, 
convinced the assailants that they had miscal- 
culated the enemy's strength^ by looking only 
to the number ; for the veterans, placing them- 
selves back to back, presented a determined 
front, and returned every blow with interest, 
till irriUUed at last, they made a sort of military 
charge, and drove the rustic aggressors from 
the yard, when the scuffle apparently ended. 
This done, the four volunteers would have 
left their comrade to the pleasure of that 
interview for which they had already suffered 
so much, and which, unless they could re- 
cross the lines undiscovered, a thing far from 
probable, would prove the destruction of the 
whole party. 

''Adelaide!'' exclaimed the wooer, cau- 
tiously walking over the premises in the 
fond hope of meeting his secret charmer, 
and so far, soldier-like, never imagining that 
the little dispute with her father, and brothers, 
and cousins, at the gate, could in the least 
alter ker predilection for the Englander— 
'* Ad-^lai-de!" he again whispered in the 
most anxious and inquiring tone— but no 
Adelaide was to be found. Returning to 
his companions to hold a council of war on 
the propriety of sounding a retreat, he found 
them busy regaling themselves with some 
apples that had fsdlen temptingly in their 
way, and which they were rendering more 
palatable by roasting in the large stove com- 
mon to German kitchens, and now piled with 
Ciggots for that purpose. 

The leader had scarcely time to express 
his horror of this proceeding, when a shrill 
scream from a well-known female voice at 
his elbow startled them, and, turning round, 
they perpjBived, with the moon*s assistance, 
a numerous band of peasants rushing on to- 
wards the gate. This completely spoiled 
their supper of apples, and made tbem look 
once more to their side-arms. The attack 
was instantaneous, and the conflict main- 
tained with obstinacy, and, for some time, 
with doubtful success. Numbers, however, 
prevailed— two out of the five English fell 
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victims to the cause in which they had so 
thoughtlessly embarked— a third was taken pri- 
soner, and, under the instigation of an impla- 
cable thirst of revenge, thrown into the stove ! 

The two survivors, escaping with great 
difficulty, made the best of their way to the 
camp, but with the prospect of a fate no less 
certain than that under which their com- 
panions had already sunk. The instant they 
approached the outposts they surrendered 
themselves to justice— were tried by a court 
martial — and although no proof was, or could 
be, adduced of their design to pillage, it was 
plain the General's orders had been set at 
defiance — ^the full penalty incurred — and 
both, accordingly, were condemned to be shot. 

The fatal hour being arrived, the General, 
who had a discretionary power to that effect, 
was anxious to save at least one of them — 
both excellent sojdiers, and up to that mo- 
ment men of exemplary conduct. He directed 
that they should draw loU to decide the 
question of survivorship. This species of 
sortilege among soldiers, as you recollect, is 
performed by throwing dice on the drum- 
head, while he who throws up the least, or 
most points, as may have been previously 
arranged, is given over for execution. In the 
present instance it was determined that the ma- 
jority of points should be the signal of death. 

When the unhappy comrades were brought 
to the fatal oracle that was at once to spare 
and to destroy, the first to whom the dice 
was presented threw with faltering hand, 
and, seeing two nxei upon the drum, gave 
himself up to despair. The dice were then 
handed to his comrade, who, to the mutual 
surprise of each, threw exactly the same 
numbers. 

The officer charged with the painful 
duty of carrying the sentence into execution 
was much struck with this singular coinci- 
dence, and would gladly have suspended the 
trial, but, his orders being positive, he could 
only direct the culprits to throw afresh, 
when, to his increased astonishment, each 
threw ^iw. 

At the sight of an occurrence so inexplica- 
ble, the guard who surrounded the place, for- 
getting, in momentary impulse, the strict 
orders of discipline, called out simultaneously 
— ^^ Spare them !-«spare both — it is the finger 
of heaven!" 

The officer, who had never once heard of 
any similar case, thought himself at least 
excusable in suspending proceedings for the 
moment, till the facts were laid before the 
council of war, which was still sitting. This 
done, and the circumstances duly considered, 
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(he ooUDcil ordered^tAdice far the culprits, 
and the same trial to be resamed. 

The unhappy candidates for Efe were ac- 
cordingly supplied with new dice, as directed, 
and throwing twice in succession, twice two 
fours turned up \ 

The officer, more confounded than erer, 
returned to the court martial with the strange 
intelligence, and begged to receire his de- 
finite instructions. The latter, astonished 
at a fact wrapt up in such inexplicable 
mystery, and so completely at variance with 
the or^ary run of events, resolved to sub* 
mit the question for the decision of the eom- 
mandezwin-«hiefl 

This was done forthwith, and, being mi- 



nutely instructed in ihe whole affair, the 
Prince ordered the two Englishmen to be 
brought before him, when, having heard from 
their own lips every particular that had be- 
fallen them from the moment they quitted 
the camp, granted them a free pardon—'* I 
have pleasure," he added, ** in cases so extra- 
ordinary^ to listen to the voice of Providence. 
Henceforth, be grateful to your God— faith- 
ful to your countiy^-and obedient to your 
officers!" 

These two soldieis, so miraculously saved, 
performed, it is said, prodigies of vidour on 
the field of Blenheim, where the rash lover>- 
butdevotedhusband and undaunted soldier— 
died in the arms of his faithful Adelaide. 



THE PAWNBROKER'S LODGER^No. 4. 

PH<£BB DAC&fi. 



I SHOULD like to hear one good reason 
given for people's keeping New Year'fr-day. 
Though the ways of the world we live 
in now are.not, to my fancy, half as good, or 
as worth following, as those of the world into 
which we were bom, — still (I would not 
admit it to everybody) I cannot but think 
that it is an improvement to drop all the 
silly noise and junketing and merry-making ; 
because, forsooth, we are grown twelve mondis 
Qlder,-^have a handful more of grey hairs 
on our heads— or a handful less of hair of 
any colour, — or because we maybe have lost 
a tooth or two, — since the first of last January. 
What did the people meanT If the world's 
a good one, there's no occasion to stop at 
every stage in our journey dirough it, and 
clap our hands like a parcel of children, 
because we are so much the nearer its end, 
and that end a dismal one ;— if we are out of 
humour with it because of its losses and 
crosses, we can have no heart to make merry, 
and less to look back upon what we have 
lost. And why can't we let the old year die 
quietly ? I am no reformer, but, I promise 
you, that if I could get my own way in 
matters, there should be no keeping of New 
Year's-day. 

Miss Kitty, to whom I have said as 
much, does not see how the thing could be 
managed ; but that all comes from her being 
so fond of old customs. She has also a little 
hit of a likix^ for ceremonies and out-of-the- 



way fashions: for instance, thongh as fkr 
from being a methodist as I am from being 
(XConnell, she always goes to their chapel 
on New Year's-eve— or the " Watch Night," 
as they call it, and takes her brother widi 
her, wakening him up when twelve o'clock 
is going to strike, for he has a sad habit of 
dropping asleep in places of worship, though 
he tries to excuse it by saying he always 
dreams of such good things. The conse- 
quence of this chapel-going flincy of Miss 
Kitty's is, that I am generally left in the 
house alone on that evening ; and sit brewing 
up old thoughts and fancies over my fire, till 
I become quite low-spirited. I don't know 
how it is, but there b a picture in my desk 
of my little niece, Jane Townsend, who died 
quite young, when she was only fifteen— a 
child 1 had hoped would take care of me in 
my old age — which I do not often look at on 
other common days, but which always comes 
out on New Year's-eve. It is a very pretty 
picture, in a gipsy hat, with that beautiful 
long hair of hers. Well, I wonder what made 
me begin to write about it, it always makes 
me so melancholy. 

I am resolved, however, this year to show 
that I am growing older by growing wiser, 
—so now that Mr. Smith and his nster are 
fairly gone to chapel, as usual, and I have a 
few clear hours to myself, I will even nt 
down to do a little writing — a thing I am 
becoming quite fond of, <ispecially since I 
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IiaTe been totd by MiaB Kitty (how she 
to hear it I do not know, but she hae friends 
about the oourt) that the Queen (Hearen 
bless hei ! I saw her once) was quite taken 
with the tale of the old Music Book, and 
lead it aloud to her ladies as they were sittiDg 
at work. Ah ! 1 doubt it's all Bliss Kitty's 
ilattety ! for she says she feels next door to 
an author herself, having one living in the 
house with her. *' A itory above you — Miss 
Kitty, you should say," said I. filessme! 
but 1 thought she would have choked herself 
with Uughing ! — 

I was reminded of the things I am going 
to tell, by perceiving, when I was enjoying my 
usual walk to day, that the family who took 
old Leicester's house last, are again remov- 
ing. No one will stay there : it's so small 
and inconvenient, and full of draughts, and 
DO proper well in it. And the front door 
opens right into the best sitting room : to be 
sure, as it is out of towu, the thing is of less 
consequence. Old Leicester, at least, ma- 
naged to live there many a long year, though 
we can't say much for the comfort of his 
establishment I never could understand 
the ways of misers, and he was a complete 
specimen : — ^as thin as a whipping-poslr^and 
very tall — with a keen sharp red nose, that 
you might have cut tilings with — and two 
eyes almost as red, they were su fierce^and 
the top of his head as bald as the back of 
my hand,— you could see at a glance that 
he had a vicious temper of his own ;— and 
when he qwke, I never could tell, at a little 
distance, whether it was he or his dog Snap. 
As for his clothes, no one would have robbed 
him to dress a scarecrow ; and, indeed, Mrs. 
Wigley, the vicar's wife, who was going 
down the close to prayers one morning, 
happening to see him in a cherry-tree, said 
to his wife, who was standing looking over 
the gate, *' So, Mrs. Leicester, you have got 
a new cheny-bogle, I perceive!" Mrs. 
Wigley was a Scotchwoman — and very near 
aghted — ^but so much shocked at her mis- 
take that she declared she need never 
have gone to prayers that morning— in- 
deed, who would like to take a respect- 
able man for a scarecrow P— but, as Miss 
Kitty said tlie shame was in his old sun- 
burnt coat, and his boots, which he owned 
to being twenty-live years old, and would 
£ay," Ah! they make no such leather no w- 
a-days ! " 

If old Leicester was an oddity, his wife 
was a greater; and I never could satis- 
factorily account for their coming together, 
only, as the song says, 

" liOTb will fttUl b« /ord of all." 



for she was a woman of a high piond family. 
Her own cousin was a peer of the realm ; 
and once a quarter the postman used to leate 
at the door of that desolate place a letter, 
sealed with a coronet It is true that 
Mrs. Leicester was no beauty — ^never could 
have been; for she was of shrunk growth, if 
not positively deformed : but then, as Miss 
Kit^ used to say,'* think of her origin! — 
she who had lived in great style, and had 
horses and servants, and lady's maids of her 
own, and had been brought up in a French 
convent,— to think of her demeaning herself 
to marry an old beggarly auctioneer ! " for 
Leicester was nothing greater, and this was 
the way it canbe about Miss Dacre (I don't 
say this was her real name) had always been 
fiUl of strange fancies, ever since she was a 
child : among others, a most violent dread of 
being left an old maid. Now, as all the young 
ladies of her family, sisters, cousins, and su 
forth,were as remarkable for their beauty (who 
has not heard of the Dacre dimple P — I have 
eeen a aong upon it, too long to copy here), 
as she was short and ugly, and as all of them 
had more fortune than she had,it was too likely 
that they would be taken, and she left The 
end of it was, that when she was approach- 
ing thirty, an age at which, I have seen it 
stated somewhere or other, more despemte 
things are done thau at any other, she abso- 
lutely ran away with her father*s. Sir 
Harding Dacre's, gentleman, and, before 
she could be fetdied back, was manied to 
him. 

Great was the stir which this made in the 
county, so I have heard ; but what oould be 
done ? In France, I have been told, s1^ 
might have been put in a prison for life, but 
here there is not so much as a month's hard 
labour to be inflicted on those who disgrace 
their families, and make fools of themselves. 
I don't know what to say about it, for I 
have no liking for French fashions, and 
perhaps, after all, people punish themsdves 
enough. However, Sir Harding could not 
let his daughter starve, so he pensioned her 
off on condition she lived at the other end of 
the kingdom, and settled, I believe it was two 
hundred a year, upon her husband, if he 
continued to use her kindly. The poor man 
(his name was Wroxton) died before they had 
been married three years. I do believe he 
was more ashamed of what he had done 
than she was, for he was a young, well- 
looking fellow, I have been told ; whereas 
she (same one or other said spitefully) looked 
fifty from the time she was bom, and was, 
for all the ^orld, like the Yellow Dwarf in 
the Fairy Tale. When I knew her she was 
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leallj very ugly, and if I passed her hobbling 
along on the causeway— much more like a 
witch than a woman — ^it used to send me 
home quiteoontented with Miss Kitty's homely 
face; and, as I have sud, the does not set 
up for a beauty. 

Well— when Mrs. Wrozton was left a 
widow, Sir Harding did not quite know 
what to do with her. However, after manf 
proi and coiu, it was determined she should 
be received at home again, in a sort of ob- 
scure way, I take it : as they were a terri- 
bly proud family, and never, it may be sup- 
posed, could forget how she had demeaned 
herself. Lo, and behold ! she very pre- 
sently finished the business for herself. — 
One husband, it seems, was not enough ; and 
when Mr. Leicester, then an auctioneer in 
Devizes^ came over to take an inventory of 
the furniture in the cottage she had occu- 
pied, previously to its being sold, she paid her 
addresses to him — ([ must take care Uiat Miss 
Kitty does not see this till it is in print, as she 
she will never admit that such things ever 
do happen); and the long and short of the 
matter was, that one fine morning, instead 
of receiving his daughter in her weeds, the 
old gentleman received quite a bold letter 
from Mr. and Mrs. Christopher LfCicester, 
acquainting him with their marriage, and 
entreating his forgiveness and countenance, — 
it would have been most in character with 
Leicester to have said eusiomj — and enclosed 
a catalogue. Sir Harding — and no wonder 
— flew into an awful passion, was seized 
with a severe fit of the gout, and swore he 
would never see her again. What was more, 
he kept his oath. 

Still, after a short period, he again re- 
pented so far as to allow his ill-guided 
daughter an allowance sufficient to keep her 
out of the reach of want : this time, however, 
it was only one hundred pounds instead of 
two ; and they came here, living being cheap, 
and took the small house I have mentioned, 
Leicester still carrying on his business in 
Devizes. The only touch of proper pride I 
ever heard of her showing was, her positively 
preventing him from doing anything in his 
line here ; she could not face it out to be 
looked after as the auctioneer's wife, and 
used always to speak of Mr. Leicester's ab- 
sences as grandly as if he had been away on 
pleasure journeys, though every one knew 
what it was that took him from home, and 
laughed at her finery. She was a strange 
light-headed woman to the last, though he 
led her a sad life: and after I heard how he 
used her, I never could sec them tofi^ethcr 
without thinking of Punch and Judy, for it 



was said he used to beat her violently; but 
she was as fligh^ as a child till she died,aiid 
the tales she told would fill a story-book:— 
how poles were set up in the fields about 
Dacresford, to show the leaps she had taken 
on horseback when following the hounds; 
and how three gentlemen had been killed in 
duels all on her account; and iueh stories 
of the oonvent where she had been brought 
up, showing, if true, that the people in Fiance 
are worse than they would have ns believe 
now-ardays. I never knew how much she 
invented, and how much was real, but she 
had such a genteel voice> uid her language 
was su good, that there was no helping listen- 
ing to her, old and ill-looking, and untidy as 
she was. 

The misery in which the Leioesters lived 
was extreme, but, somehow or other, that did 
not seem to fret her, as might have been ex- 
pected. I suppose there is a time when 
people can sink to anything. The house. 
Miss Kitty declared, was fuller of rubbish 
than her own lumber-room ; and I was really 
often sorry for them on cold nights, after 1 
had seen them once, on a bitter Januaiy 
evening, cowering, like a couple of gipsies, 
over a fire which you might have carried 
away in one hand ; with no light save a bit 
of rush-light in an old brass candlestick. 
Yet she wore handsome rings on her fingers ; 
and round her neck a cross, which, I have 
often heard her tell, the King of France gave 
to her, so pleased was he with her dancing 
in a show got up in the convent for his 
amusement. I did not believe all she used 
to tell about the King of France. 

So they lived on, for twenty yearsor more, in 
our neighbourhood. No one respected them, 
and yet, excepting their very great stinginess, 
and their always quarrelling with each other, 
I don't know that anybody had much to lay 
to their charge. No one of Mrs. Leicester's 
proud relations ever came near her, and 
though she was always talking about them, 
I do believe that she became so completely 
used to her own slovenly, comfortless ways, 
that to have lived as other people do, would 
only have annoyed her. It may be, therefore, 
judged how much amazed we were, when, 
about the end of that time, it was given out 
that a relation of hers was coming to stay 
with her,— a young and beautiful Miss Dacre, 
scarcely seventeen ; and for once, it seemed 
as if she had been telling no fables, for a Miss 
Dacre did actually come, and, as it had been 
rumoured of her, was young and vexy beau- 
tiful 

This \>as, of all the mysteries which 
had happened in our good town, from the 
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time wlieo tlie oldest man could remember 
(not foz)g;etting the ghost in Ironmonger 
Bow, which piOTed after all to be nothing 
more nor less than an old smoke-jack), the 
hardest to bear, because it lasted the longest 
There we saw this Miss Dacre— Phoebe was 
her Christian name— at church every Sunday, 
dressed in the best, and going as peaceably 
home with those miserable old creatures, 
as if it had been aB she was used to ; and 
yet none of us could make out why she was 
there. Mrs. Leicester was never over fond 
of asking people within her doors— now, less 
than ever ; and Miss Kitty was so vexed, that 
I reallj thought she would have cried, as she 
complained how grand Mrs. Leicester had 
grown on a sudden ; she, who had formerly 
been always borrowing some trifle or othei; 
and always coming in (for she found Miss 
Kilty a good listener to her tales of old times), 
had kept her standing at the gate half an 
hour in a bitter March wind, rather than a^ 
her to sit down. " Well, to be sure," con- 
cluded she, «« I don't envy Miss Dacre her 
visit : I have been up into their spare room, 
many a time, and the bed is dropping to 
tatters, and no two chairs alike, and only a 
wretched old looking-glass that showed your 
face awiy when you looked in it! " 

" Perhaps she will not stay very long," 
said I, wishful to say something pleasing. 

** Nay, who knows I I am sure never any 
thing was known like it ! " and out of the 
room she flounced, quite cross. Oh, the 
ladies!— they must be at the bottom of every 
thing. 

But Miss Kitty can worm out most 
secrets; no one knows how ; so that I was 
not surprised by getting the history of this 
also. I could tell it by her contented 
face, as she came jin and out, many days 
before she spoke. At last, when she had 
plumed herself long enough on her supe- 
rior knowledge, out it all came, though she 
knows I am not curious. 

" It's all this love, Mr. Townsend," said 
she, lingering one evening to dust the shep- 
herds and shepherdesses on my chimneypiece 
— " let you and me be thankful that we keep 
clear of it! This Miss Dacre, I am veiy 
sorry for her, poor dear I— with such a father 
and such a mother— let alone such an aunt 
to stay with— but from what I can gather, 
it's wonderful how she puts np with old Lei- 
cester's miserable ways: they won't break 
her spirit easily, I have a notion." 

" How break her spirit, Miss Kitty ?" 

*' They want her to give him up, sir — ^the 
>oung man she is attached to— a gentlemen's 



son he is, too— and very handsome, Mrs. 
Leicester tells me, but with never a penny in 
the world. That won't suit Sir George Dacre, 
who spends loo fast— to say nothing of his 
wife— to have much to spare for his daughter. 
And, in faet, they were at their wit's ends 
what to do with her. Dacresford is not quite 
a house for a young lady to stay in. These 
great folks can never have heard of the 
Commandments, Mr. Townsend, one would 
think — ^and they had nothing better to con. 
trive than to send her down here, quite out 
of the way. The fools!— and he was after 
her before she had been here a week: no 
wonder she looks so happy and rosy — quite 
content with every thing." • 

"He"—. 

" Her lover, Mr. Townsend, Grafton is his 
name. I thought I noticed a strange gentle- 
man lurking about at night-fall for the last 
three weeks ; and I overtook him more than 
once, just past the tolI-bar> turning up towards 
the Leicesteifs : so I put things together, and 
by little and little I came to guess how it 
was.* 

" Ah ! there is no hiding any thing from 
you, Miss Kitty," — (she likes to be told she is 
shrewd) — *^ but is this only from guess-work, 
what you have been telling me ? " 

She threw down the oldest of all my crock- 
ery in her haste to clear herself, and explain 
how she had pressed hard questions upon 
Mrs. Leicester, and how she had got the 
whole truth from her— and how there could 
not be a worse person to intrust a young 
lady to, if there was any clandestical (it's her 
word, not mine) correspondence to be stopped; 
'' but, I think," concluded she, " they are 
all possessed, and are quite easy, fancying 
he is in London, and does not know which 
way Miss Dacre has gone. I declare I ex- 
pect an dopement wUl be the next thing ; I 
saw Mrs. Leicester's riding habit laid out on 
the hedge the other day : 'tis many a year 
since the fresh air has come near it ; and if 
tiiat don't look like a journey, I don't know 
what does." 

But I was so much disturbed at the 
breaking of my china, that I did not get 
half the good out of Miss Kitty's story I 
should have done, and I forgot to ask where 
Mr. Grafton was lodging, and a variety of 
other particulars ; and, I do suppose, looked 
quite sulky, for she went out of the room 
very humble, and I did not hear her singing 
in the house all the next day. On the day 
after that she set up a fine Jemmy Jes8amy,in 
a chocolate coat and blue spangled breeches, 
in the place of what she had broken. I took 
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the will for the deed : hut it wiis nothing to 
compare to my shepherden. 

Wei], it chanced, that I wai soon after 
this obliged to take a journey as far as Bir* 
mingham. I dare say that now I have begun 
to write, I shall some day or other put down 
all that I saw and heard on my travels ; I 
was so taken up with my own business, that 
I forgot all about Miss Dacre, and her lorery 
and the I^icesters. What has an old single 
man like me to do with the love-making of a 
parcel of children ? I found Birmingham so 
pleasant, and stayed so long, that poor Miss 
Kitty declared half in tears when I came 
hack that she had believed she should never 
see me again. She might have known me 
better ; a visit is a fisit — and home is home, 
after all ; and I could not, for a constancy, 
do with the late hours they keep at Bir- 
ming[ham. 

It took me two good days to settle in my 
old haunts before I could think of any thing, 
save where I had left this, and where to look 
for that. At last, however, I began to feel 
as if I had never been away — ^to creep about 
just as usual — and to have my gossip with 
Miss Kitty, who was as anxious to hear about 
fashions, and what they put upon their tables 
at Birmingham, as I was to learn what had 
happened in the long six weeks of my ab- 
sence. The ladies first--^) I told her all I 
could think of— and then began to ask my 
questions. 

** About the Leicesters, Sir,— bless me! 
such changes! What, did you really not 
hear ? Man is mortal, Mr. Townsend— and 
they had both of them lived a good long 
time — not that they loved each other so well, 
to make one fancy that their ends would 
come 60 close together out of grief I " 

" Dear — dear — but you don't surely 
mean— f" 

'* Yes, Sir, but J do. She departed this 
life six weeks last Monday ; they had both 
caught violent colds, owing, I am sure, to 
the wretched fires they kept, and to his hav- 
ing got wet in mowing that slip of a lawn. 
I wonder what they did with the grass, hav- 
ing no cow f Well, as soon as she was laid 
up, I was there everlastingly till Smith began 
quite to grumble ; tind there was sweet Miss 
Dacre nursing both of them, as gentle and 
nice as if she had been their daughter: little 
thought I that it might be legacy-hunting 
all the time, for who could have ever fancied, 
to look at him, that Leicester had thirty 
thousand pence to leave behind him — ^let 
alone pounds! " 

'* Why, 1 never heard any thing like this.'' 



'* Nor any one else, Ml. Towmend : I 
wanted sadly all this while to get a glimpse 
of Mr. Grafton, but all in vain : perhaps Sir 
George Dacre might have heard, or some- 
thing or other made him shy^for he never 
once came near the house while I was there, 
and I believed him not to be in the neighbour- 
hood. Well, lo and behold I old Leioester 
took to bed the day after his wifes I was 
sorry for Miss Dacre, theni for she really 
worked like a slave to attend upon them, 
although I did my best to help her, and be- 
tween us we hired a woman to do the rough 
work in the house, though we durst not tell 
them, or they would have gone wild at the 
thought of suoh a thing. * dueer parentB 
yours must be. Miss Dacret' thought f to 
myself, to see her in her good silk gowns, 
cooking up little messes for those two old 
misers, and running like a hired waiter when 
they called : and I do not, after all, imagine 
die was thinking of the money— >for who 
eould have fancied Old Leicester ponessed 
of suoh a sum ?'* 

«' Well, and is he dead, too?" 

** Surely, Mr. Townsend; and he only 
lived a few hours after his wife^-and he 
said it was all for the best, as being both so 
thin they might be burled in one coffin, and 
save so much expense. Good Mr. Wigley 
who came to see them when they were too 
weak to hinder him, was quite distressed that 
this was all the Christianity he showed in his 
last moments; but what can yon expect f 
I don*t fancy Uiat those sudden turns, when 
people can't help themsel ves,are good for maoh. 
But old Leicester lived long enough to do 
one good thing, Mr. Townsend : he made his 
will, and made Miss Dacre his heiress. The 
attorney who drew it up, lifted up his hands 
and eyes in amazement to find him possessed 
of so much money — and how he got it, save 
by scrape— scraping, the Lord alone knows. 
But this is nothing to what came out after 
they were both gone, and the house came to 
be searched : such bundles of bank-notes in 
odd places, and a worsted stocking full of 
guineas, stuffed into an old lantern, which 
they were as near as may be throwing on the 
dust heap ; and 1 cannot tell what besides — 
only hoards of money, and Miss Dacre is to 
have every sixpence of it paid down upon 
her wedding-day. I wonder what Sir George 
will say— for there's little doubt, as you 
may suppose, which way matters will go 
now — to see her pleasing herself before his 
very eyes — ^in spite of his teeth : and how 
his false pride will put up with the idea of 
her being pointed at as the ** Auctioneer's 
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HetreaB." But I dare ny that the and Mr. 
GiBiWn can bear it ; and that, after all, is 
the thing of moat consequence. I am glad, 
too, that she is going to he well married, poor 
dung; and thejr say he is a steady young 



man^fur her mother's name has been sadly 
in the newspapers ]ately--and« it is said, tliat 
Sir George is going to sue for a divorce : no 
wonder, if all tales are true ! " 



CONVERSATIONS IN PURGATORY— No. III. 



BY SIR EGERTOH BRYDGES. 



Parnell, Goldsmith, and Cowper. 



G0LD6MITB.— I rejoice to salute Dr. Par- 
nell. 

Parmsll. — I am grateful to yon for the 
honour you have done my memory. 

GouMHiTH.— Ah, indeed! I haTB not 
heen sparing of my praises. 

Parhsllv— No; I confess you hare been 
rather more lavish than I could haTe 
wished. 

OoLDSMiTH.-^ur, I vexed the dogs by 
piefening yon to Gray.— Gray and his friends 
were eozoombSf Sir, and wanted taking 
down. 

Parnell.-*-So, then, it was not to honour 
me, but to tcx those of whom you were en- 
vious, that yon did this. 

GoLDSBf iTH. — ^To confess the truth, I am 
afraid it was. But yon have better praise 
than mine ; you have that of the immortal 
Pope, whose unrivalled and pathetic en- 
comium was sincere. 

Parnbll. — Who would not die early for 
Buch a lamentation over his gnve as that? 
The tuneful sounds soon reached our ghosts 
here, and were received with a general mix- 
ture ai admiration and tears. 

Goldsmith. — Your *' Hermit" is a good 
poem ; but the composition is lax. It wants 
more of yigonr and point 

Parnell. — Perhaps bo: my spirits were 
nncertaln ; and my health was weak. 1 
wrote only for my amusement, and never 
could exert myself to any labour which 
amounted to fatigue. 

Goldsmith. — Why, Sir, I was obliged to 
labour; and never let a weak line pass I Dr. 
Johnson took care that I should not, for he 
was always at my back. 

Parw BLL^— Yes ; they say that he supplied 
some of the best lines of your Tmveller ; 
and, perhaps, of your Deserted Village. 

Goldsmith^— The doctor supplied several 
lines ; I camot admit thenv to be the best 

CourvBRw— I have been listening to your 



cunversatioD, and allow me to soothe my 
remembrances by joining in it 

Parmell. — Ah! most amiable and tender* 
hearted Cowper, how I delight to salute 
you! 

Goldsmith. — You lived in my time, I 
think ; but your name was not then known. 

Cowper. — No: I then was in sorrow « 
and under the clouds of mental darkness. 

Parkbll. — When you broke from that 
darkness, you came out in a blaze. 

Cowp£R.^I wrote from my heart, unam- 
bitiously, and simply. 

Parn ell.— Such always seemed to me 
the essence of good writing. 

Goldsmith. — I do not entirely agree with 
you : literary composition is an art ; and the 
lima labor is indispensable. 

Cowper.— There will always be difference 
of tastes : and it is right that it should be 
so. Something may be attributed to the dif- 
ferent tenour of our lives. Mine was princiv 
pally spent in the country ; Dr. Goldsmith's 
in the factitious heat of the metropolis, where 
the scenery and the feelings of nature are 
unknown;' where the senses and appetites 
are dull and languid, and, therefore, require 
stimulants. 

Goldsmith.— Sir, I could describe rural 
scenery^ as well as you— look at my Deserted 
Village 1 

Cowper.— It is not for me to decide such 
a question, or to give an opinion upon it 
- Parnbll.— There is an obvious dissimi- 
larity in your respective selections of images* 

GoLU»MiTH.— Yes: but the question is, 
which is the best, and most poeticid f 

Parmell.— Yon put a delicate task upon 
me, which I should wish to avoid. 

CowpxR.— I have no jealousy: do not 
think of me^I am not Dr. Goldsmith's rival. 

Goldsmith.— Yes, Dr. Pamell— please to 
recollect how I have treated yon ; and speak 
out! 
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Parnell — Pray, Dr. Goldsmith, do not 
be so irritable and eager ! I have not spirits^ 
lor a critical contest. 

Goldsmith. — But you owe it to the public 
to speak out Mr. Cowper is too good- 
natured to be angry. 

Parnell. — Why, then, if you will have 
the truth, I must say that there can be no 
comparison in the poetical taste of the se- 
lection. Cowper's are of a far higher and 
more affecting tone, and true *, both are fami- 
liar — but his are rich; your's are poverty- 
stricken. 

GoLDSHiTH.^But are not mine exact? 

Parnell. — ^That is no merit, if they are 
not beautiful in themselves. The more 
exact, the worse they are in a poetical view^ 
if not intrinsically pleasing. 

Goldsmith. — Doctor, this is ungrateful. 
I expected far other usage from you. You 
have got from above something of the Lake 
School of the Descriptives, which has overrun 
poetry since ray time. Perhaps you like 
blank verse, too, in preference to my smooth 
and harmonious couplets. 

Parnell. — Doctor, you grow warm! let 
us talk of some other subject, than ourselves. 

Goldsmith. — Sir, they called me jealous 
and envious ; but I was quite free from both 
these passions ; quite free from them ! 

Cowper. — Dr. Goldsmith, none but an 
excellent poet could have written the lines 
of beautiful melancholy and affection, which 
commence your Traveller. 

Parnell. — I heartily join in that praise. 

GoLDSMiTH.^Then, dear brother-poets, we 
are friends again. 

CowpER.^But your companion, Dr John- 
son,— I could not have endured his rude and 
overbearing manners. 

Goldsmith. — ^They were, indeed, difficult 
sometimes to bear ; but then he had so much 
generous goodness about him ; so much in- 
tegrity ; such inexhaustible knowledge, and 
such a ready strength of mind. He was a 
sort of oracle, to which one was never tired 
of listening. 

Parnell. — I can understand that; — ^but 
nothing can make amends for a rude disre- 
gard of the feelings of others. 

Cowper.— Was not Swift in your time, 
also, rough and spiteful ? 

Parnell. — Yes ; but rather in the way of 
whim than in constant and overbearing con* 
tiadictoriness and dictation. 

Goldsmith. — I can perceive no similitude 
between Swift and Johnson. The former 
was a minute, dry, caustic observer, without 
imagery or sentiment; but by a strange 



anomaly, he had a fertile invention— though 
after the nature of the characteristic ingre- 
dients of his mind. His disease was the 
spleen of disappointed pride and ambition. 

Cowper. — He was a man of a most un- 
happy disposition. Such a mind could never 
enjoy the fields, the woods, and the bene- 
ficence of nature ; and in losing that enjoy- 
ment, he lust the prime blessing of life. 

Parnell. — And yet he retained many 
very eminent friends, who would not have 
been won by slight qualities. 

Goldsmith. — Ah ! the great men patro- 
nised genius in those days ; not in mine ! — 
I once called on the Duke of Northumber- 
land ; but I only got into a scrape. 
' Cowper. — ^To tread upon the heels of 
greatness, or to bow before it, is a very sorry 
ambition. Let every one keep to the station 
in which birth, fortune, or accident has 
placed him. He will be most virtuous and 
happiest there. There is no meanness baser 
than adulation of the great. 

Parnell. — He who can live easily and 
honourably with those above him, is of a 
happy temperament. Every station has its 
inbred manners — no others sit gracefully 
upon it. 

CowpER.^I was bom of an honourable 
and exalted family ; but I could contentedly 
adapt myself to die lot into which my des- 
tiny threw me. 

Goldsmith. — I envy you : 1 was bom 
humble ; but the devil put into me a restless 
and unsatisfied temper. 

Parnell. — I ought to have enjoyed my- 
self : my friends were kind, and cheered me ; 
my fortune was easy ; and I had little ambi- 
tion ; — ^but domestic sorrows and languid 
nerves brought me early to the grave. 

Goldsmith.— Yet the Muses favoured you 
with an easy and happy vein of flowing elo- 
quence, to which the public listened, and 
still listen, with delight. 

Parnell. — I have no claim to invention 
in the popular tale, which has gained me my 
reputation : I only versified it 

CowPEa.— The reflection of having pleased 
a large mass of our fellow-beings by the 
supply of intellectual food, is very delightful. 
It produces a sort of self-complacence which 
never exhausts itself. We cannot be igno- 
rant how few there are who can do this 
effectually ; and thus our own pre-eminence 
comforts and cheers us. 

Goldsmith. — ^But when we write for our 
bread, we are kept in a constant state of 
anxiety and fear. The public is capricious; 
we must always watch its movements: 
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it loTM noTelty so raocb, that what pleases 
at fiiat scarcely ever pleases long ; and any 
thing that surprises^ will win attention for a 
time^ however absurd. 

CowpEa. — Bat excellence and merit will 
reviTC, and finally triumph. 

" Malta renascentnr, qiue Jam ceddere,** &c. 
PARNELL.r-1 am told that it has lately 
been the fashion to revive nearly all the 
obsolete poets, even almost from the com- 
mencement of the Tudor dynasty. Surely 
this has been carried too far. Many of these 
authors never had any merit, nor excited any 
attention. 

CowpER. — It is a subject with which I 
was not at all acquainted. In my humble 
retirement I saw few books, and read still 
fewer: but I understand the argument in 
favour of these revivals to )>e,~that there is 
scarcely any old poetry which does not illus- 
trate the progress of manners and language; 
and that even if they do no good, they can 
do no harm, except to the purse of the 
publisher. However, I am told that this 
mania, like other manias^ has ceased. 

Parnell. — )n my time, we concerned our- 
selves Tcry little about old poetry ; though 
Prior made a beautiful fiction out of an old 
rude, forgotten ballad. 

Goldsmith. — Yes ; •• Henry and Emma" 
is a delightful poem, though my friend John- 
son, in one of his humours, abused it 

CowPER. — I have a respect for Johnson, 
and admire his great talents ; but I do not 
always approve of his criticisms. His spleen 
was often nnamiable and unjust; and his 
hatred of a country life was tasteless and 
disgusting. 

Parnell. — I must frankly own that he 
often betrayed a vulgar mind. 

Goldsmith. — I cannot admit that I 
must retort by saying, that on this point 
Cowper and you show an aristocratical pre- 
tension, unworthy of you. Your delicacy is 
fastidious, and has something of insolence in 
it Yon make no allowance for a scanty and 
precarious income, aod the necessary inflic- 
tions and influences of early poverty and 
privation. If you had said vulgar mannerty 
your remark might have approached nearer 
to justice : but do not talk of Johnson's as a 
vulgar mind ! 

Parnell.— I do not refer to his man- 
ners ; I speak of his occasional taste and 
sentiments. I call the love of a crowded 
city, in preference to the silence and gran- 
deur of Uie country, vulgar. 

Goldsmith.— Well ; I must allow Cowper 
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— ^the eloquent advocate of rural retirement — 
to be at least sincere in this opinion : but 
you. Dr. Parnell, loved society ! 

Parnell.— I loved it by fits, which en- 
deared the country to me the more. Cowley's 
Essays on this subject are quite unanswer- 
able. But why do you commend society, 
when you were always best and wisest in the 
solitude of your closet ? 

Goldsmith. — ^They tell innumerable ab- 
surd stories of me; but do not believe them : 
such is the manner in which dulness and 
folly revenge themselves upon us wits ! Be- 
sides, my business was to watch the living 
manners, and seize the taste of the day, as it 
arose : how could I do this in the country ? 

Cowper.— I cannot be unaware that there 
are different duties in life to perform ; that if 
all the world were to retire into the country, no 
business would be done: but there is no 
fear of that !— unfurnished minds cannot 
enjoy the country, except as animals. They 
who have a quick apprehension, but no ima- 
gination or mental mirror, cannot enjoy 
the country. They require the presence and 
moTcment of material objects, to set their 
understandings at work. Many have no 
visionary visitations ; they must hare actual 
life to copy from ! 

Goldsmith.— I suspect that these are sub- 
tle refinements, more fanciful than true. 

Parnell. — Permit me to say, Dr. Gold* 
smith, that your poetry does not deal in 
invention. 

Goldsmith^— What will you say then to 
my prose fiction ;— to my Vicar of Wakefield ? 

Parnell.— Why, as we are bound to speak 
the truth here, I must say what will not please 
you! I am not at all sure that it belongs 



to the class of invention ;— certainly not of 
poetical invention. I know that it has been 
a great favourite with the public ; but my 
business is to speak my own unprejudiced 
opinion— not what others think. It has 
no strength of colouring, no loftiness of 
sentiment, no deep passion, no burst of elo- 
quence, no grandeur or brilliance of incident 
It runs on with an equable sort of familiar 
characters, which please creeping minds. 

Goldsmith. — Here is icy water poured 
upon me with a vengeance. Why, it fireezes 
all my spirit! But I am content with gene- 
ral applause, and leave Dr. Parnell to his 
own singular and whimsical taste ! 

CowpER.~He who is dependent upon the 
tastes of others is exposed to miserable 
harassments. His bosom is never at rest. 
Without self-complacency we can donotbing ; 
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and Tanity is never self-complacent All 
mankind delight to mortify and exasperate 
vanity. 

Parnell. — Alas ! to how many evils is 
human existence exposed ! The passions 
were onr great torments : and Dr. Goldsmith 
would have heen comparatively happy, if he 
could have composed his irritahility. There 
is nothing, Cowper, which I admire more 
than the gentle and lovely tranquillity of youi 
sentiments and your taste. There is scarce 
any poem in our language so well calculated 
as your <' Task*' to mend, soften, and purify 
the human heart. 

CowpER. — I am overcome hy your appro- 
bation. I humbly endeavoured at this end ; 
but 1 dared not hope that I had succeeded. 

Goldsmith. — We all endeavour to do 
right: our success will be in proportion to 
the capacity and impartiality of our judges. 

Parnell. — Of how few have the endea- 
vours been crowned with success! Litera- 
ture is a lottery in which there are rery few 
prizes. Let those who gain any prize be 
content ! 

CowPER.^I know not how I could have 
passed my life without it It was a charm 
which occupied and comforted all my latter 
days. 

Goldsmith. — I cannot say much for the 
comfort : 1 was always in a fever. 

Cowp£R.~Did your friend Johnson love 
literature ? 

Goldsmith.— No: I really doubt if he 
did!— he read lazily> and by fits, dipping 
into books, rather than perusing them regu- 
larly, and never would use the pen, if he 
could be allowed to talk. Talking was his 
delight, and talking dictatorially ; yet no 
man was so ready at argument, so that con- 
tradiction only enabled him to triumph the 
more. In arguing he used every various 
sort of weapon, as the occasion called for it ; 
close or wide, persuasion or jest, logic or 
illustration, exhortation or personality, solid 
remark or pompous inanities-~even to mere 
loudness of voice and grossness of insult 
Victory he would have— if not by right, then 
by wrong! 

Parnell.— Your porfaradt of your fnend is 
not the most amiable. 

Goldsmith. — My business is truth, not 
flattery. But let me repeat that I owed him 
much ; and I consider his heart to have been 
good, and his talents stupendous. 



Cowper.— There is some use in discussing 
things as they are. Truth never can be 
hurtful. Providence has ordained that 
whatever withdraws the veil, or the twilight 
from our understandings, tends to advance 
ns towards virtue. It is but a dangerous 
delusion to look upon characters through the 
medium of false colours. Imaginary perfec- 
tion only damps the hopes and energies of 
imitators. And tliese collisions of remark 
and discussion enable us all to improve our 
judgments, and view the complex relations 
of society in a juster light 

Parnell.— Benevolently said, with your 
usual candour and goodness. 

Goldsmith. — ^Yes; I saw something of 
the workings of the human passions in their 
nakedness. I lived a life of too much enter- 
prise and variety, not to see mankind in dis- 
habille; and perhaps there are no set of 
people whose characters are so diversified 
and anomalous as those of the literary!— 
They are often forced by dire necessity to act 
in contradiction to their own writings and 
sincere opinions, and the abstraction of their 
minds renders them careless of personal 
prudence. 

Cow PER.— Johnson could have written an 
admirable volume of instances of this, full of 
touching reflections, and sagacious and deep 
morality, seasoned by pathetic anecdotes and 
laughable incidents. 

Parnell. — We had many such in our 
time. Prior's itself would in this view have 
made a curious life, if all known to this poet's 
contemporaries had been told. 

Goldsmith. — I wish I had put down in 
writing all that I knew myself. 

CowpBR.— I could have furnished a few 
from my younger days, wheix Colman, and 
I, and Thurlow, were intimate. I remember 
a hundred frolics of Thurlow, who loved fun 
beyond all others : he was never so happy as 
in mischievous fun : he had a sort of darings 
wit and point about him which were resistless. 

Goldsmith. — But no poetry ! 

CowpER. — I think not, though he had a 
longing and ambition that way, and he 
liked to be thought a scholar. 

Goldsmith, — ^Theii he had vanity as well 
as pride. 

CowpER. — I am afraid, not a little. But 
he had many good qualities ; and had a 
surly grandeur; and was a powerful chan- 
cellor, after all ! 
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TCHERZAMAN, THE CIRCASSIAN. 

BY H. WOOLRYCH, ESQ. 



* Some years since, the empire of the Tzar 
was bounded by the territories of the far- 
famed CircajBsians. The men of that race, 
like Ishmael of old, had a hand against every 
man's hand; the women, graceful in sym- 
metry, and inimitable in feature, were the 
theme of poets and historians, and so won 
the heart of the celebrated Gmelin, that he 
assigned them a chief place among the 
beauties of nature. Russia had not yet 
assumed that threatening sovereignty which 
BOW gives pause to those who look to the 
affairs of Europe and Asia with the eye of 
statesmen. She had, indeed, gained Poland, 
she had grasped the Crimea, she had me- 
naced Persia, and, all subduing, had not 
deemed the wastes of Lapland beneath the 
power of her yoke ; but Europe saw her 
without dismay, and Petersburgh, the city of 
palaces, was still regarded as the abode of a 
master of barbarians. Nevertheless the giant 
was there, the spirit of Peter had triumphed, 
and the colossal image stood erect with out- 
stretched arms* wanting but the breath of 
ambition to make it alive and terrible. 

Tn some such days as these, a noble of the 
empire (one who by the most admirable 
good fortune had escaped the wilds of Sibe- 
ria, anciently so sad and hopeless) set forward 
on his travels from St. Petersburgh, lb gain, 
if possible, the rugged ridges of the Caucasus. 
His route lay through Moscow and Woronetz, 
southwards to the territory of the Don Cos- 
sacks. He passed in safety the rough sledge 
roads, diversified by forests and the wood- 
built villages of the countxy ; he surmounted 
without fatal consequences those swelling 
torrents which betokened, as he left the 
north, the breaking up of winter ; he traversed 
the wide spreading steppes*, where the 
marmot t and susIicX swarm ; and free from 
Calmuck or Tartar, speedily reached the Sea 
of Asoph. 

Hitherto the way bad lain open to the 
Prince, and, comparatively, he might be 
said to have passed on without hazard or care ; 
but he was now approaching the river and 
deserts of Kaban, beyond which the craggy 
top of the Asiatic mountains rose, and in the 
midst were hordes of strangers who could not 
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be trusted by a Russian. One hundred Cos- 
sacks of the Black Sea formed an escort for 
the traveller. With these he journeyed over 
lakes, and left boundless plains behind, till 
at length the peaks^of the Caucasus frowned 
darkly in the distance, and the fabled domains 
of the roc*s egg seemed to beckon the wan- 
derer across the wilderness. Nature seemed 
to revive arouad. The dreary steppes, where 
nought but sky and plain, with here and 
there a stunted shrub, are visible, yielded to 
the lofty oak, and blossoming fruit-tree. The 
wind blew freshly from the bills, sweeping 
along the banks of the wood-crowned Kaban 
and floating clouds relieved the eye from 
the sunny glare of the desert. 

But the laud which lay in front was Cir- 
cassia. Thousands of Rtissians, if such a 
number could have been gathered together, 
would not at this time have repelled the 
plundering spirit of their neighbours. Ever 
roving from tbeir swampy hiding spots, where 
the willow and the reed grew wildly, they 
were for ever the daring robbers of the flocks, 
and mocked the constant gaze of the Musco- 
vite from his tall watch-tower. *' These 
men," said Ostrolofi', the Russian noble, 
" must be appeased, and yet awed by my 
cavalry. M'Kelty," continued he, address- 
ing his physician, " I must send an embassy 
to the chief of this banditti." 

The negociation was quickly set on foot, 
the treaty as soon ratified, and many hours 
had not elapsed before the Muscovite Prince 
had gained the sanction of an oath that his 
person should be safe on the other side of 
the Kaban. Indeed, he was preparing for 
an instant passage to the southern bank, 
when a Cossack officer presented himself, 
and besought his patience for a moment 

" Prince," said the Cossack, " this oath 
is not enough ; it has been made in Ciccassia, 
a country faithless and treacherous — ^you 
must insist on its renewal on this side of the 
river." Yet this fresh difficulty was of short 
continuance. Three noble Circassians with 
a numerous retinue, stepped speedily from 
their canoes upon the Cossack side, and de- 
clared their readiness to repeat the ceremony. 
They were fully armed, their Jbow and quiver 
fastened to the side, their silver-laced skull- 
caps on the heads, their coats or shirts of 
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mul appearing through the torn remnants of 
their clothing. Pistols, with a sahre and 
knife, cothpleted their accoutrement. A 
forest of lances, wielded hy the Cossacks, 
glittered in the opposite rank. Tlie oath 
was pledged again with the usual ohserv- 
ances, and the Cossacks declared themselves 
satisfied that the Prince might go forth in 
safety. 

Tcherzaman, one of the chiefs who had 
sworn the oath of friendship, was OstrolofTs 
host on the first evening after his passage into 
the Circassian territoiy. He. was on the 
eve of marriage with Ira, a princess of his 
own race^ of surpassing heauty. Attracted 
by the rumour that a stranger, escorted by 
the Tchemomorski*, had come into her 
country, she repaired to the spot, and, for 
the fint time, saw a grandee of a nation 
against which she entertained an hereditary 
enmity. Those feelings underwent no 
change when she beheld the Muscovite with 
his warlike band. But fiir different were the 
emotions of the Russian. The dark brown 
hair of the princess, her deep black ani- 
mated eye, her nose straight as the arrow of 
her country, were beauties too striking and 
uncommon to escape the gaze of the Northern 
stranger. Sudden was his love, and sudden 
hia determination. ** That woman shall be 
my slave," he exclaimed. " Beautiful cap- 
tive," he added — ^but the Russian had for- 
gotten that his Cossacks were in the midst of 
thousands. All uight he neither spoke nor 
thought but of Ira. 

* At noon on the following day. Prince 
Ostroloff gave the order for moving onwards. 
It was plain that he had issued his commands 
with reluctance, but an unexpected and per^ 
plexing scene now occuned. He had scarcely 
begun his march with his little army, when 
they found themselves hemmed in by a force 
too considerable to be resisted with the 
slightest hope of victory. The Circassian 
chiefs rode furiously in advance of their 
troops, and made signals for a parley- Ostro- 
loff obeyed the summons with seeming com- 
placency, but his countenance fell, and his 
hand trembled. Tcherzaman turned round, 
and addressed his companions. " Have we 
not sworn to give this stranger a safeguard, 
princes?" They signified their assenU ''Did 
we not give the pledge,** continued the Cir- 
cassian, ** upon the Sacred Writing which 
the Turkish Pasha once brought to us?** 
*Mlie linen writing!" said another, and all 
bore witness to the truth of the speech. 
'* Then this Russian is safe with his band of 



Cossadcsy" returned the Prince contemp- 
tuously \ ** but that he may know why 
we treat him thus, stand forward, Kabee.*' 
" Ilo you know the Prince Ostroloff?" con- 
tinued Tcherzaman, addressing a youth who 
now presented himself. *' The Prince knows 
that I saw him speak this morning with the 
Princess Ira," replied the Circasrian. " Tell 
us what you heard," saidTcherzaman,hasti1y. 
'* The Russian, " returned the boy, " besought 
the Princess to travel with him to the Cau- 
casus, and swore himself her slave."—** And 
what was Ira's answer?" interrupted the 
Circassian Prince, with strong emotion . ** The 
Princess answered — ^that she would sooner 
be sold for a slave herself to the Persians 
than be allied to a Muscovite." 

'< Good," exclaimed Tcheruiman, striking 
his hands together, ** Prince Ostroloff I* 
continued he, '* you may not have known 
that the Princess Ira is my betrothed, and 
that to-morrow we celebrate our nuptials, 
but you might have respected a Circasrian 
Princess in her own lands, Russian l** He 
paused as if in agitation, whilst his friends 
set their arrows to the bowstring. *' No, no," 
continued Tcherzaman, turning hastily to 
the crowd — " and why," he added, " do 
you Cossacks brandish your lances— what 
could you do against a nation?— Be patient, 
the oath sworn on the Kaban's bank saves 
your master; let him go forward, and be 
more prudent The Circassian is not faith- 
less, but do not urge him further." Ostro- 
loff, enraged, and slung by the reproach he 
had received, could scarcely curb his passion, 
but there was a decision in the gestures of 
the armed throng around him which might 
have checked the bravest. He stroked his 
lips, and with passing courtesy retired 
from the perilous meeting. In a few hours 
he was journeying in peace towards the 
hills. 

Some months liad now gone by, and 
Tcherzaman had not yet grown tired of 
the Princess Ira, whom he had espoused. 
As time advanced, their loves seemed the 
more constant, and no one could better 
please the chief than by bringing presents 
to the tent of his favourite. 

One evening, in particular, as the 
Prince was walking near the door of his 
dwelling, with his choice red slippers, which 
he prized highly as the gift of a neighbour- 
ing Pasha, a sheep of the largest size was 
brought to the tent as a fresh testimony of 
respect to its inmates. The Prince received 
the offering with the kindness that was 
natural to him, but there was somethiDg >° 
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the appearauoeof thegiTer which astonished, 
and, for lh« momeBt, startled him. '* Are 
ycu a Circassian, friend ?" inquired Icher- 
zanian, fixing his eyes attentively upon 
the stranger ; " your dresa is Circasnan, 

hut ." The Prince hesitated*-the 

stranger merely inclined his hody, and 
retreated as fast as a sense of the chief- 
tain's rank would allow him. ** Now that 
is not for good" exclaimed Tcherzaman, 
taming to Ira, who had also marked a 
strangeness in the countenance of the de- 
parted horseman. He instantly seized his 
sahre, resumed his bow and quiver, and 
buckling on his armour seemed ready to 
meet the attack of some sudden assailant 
Peace, however, still reigned around him, 
and, as night advanced, he betook himself 
to rest with his family and few attendants, 
fearless as he ever was, and, as he imagined* 
in entire security. 

There are, sometimes, strong impulses of 
the mind which ought not to be made light of. 
To set down every foreboding thought to the 
account of superstition is not always the 
safest or most prudent course of action. 
Those gloomy presages which savour of evil 
should be met by fortitude, but vigilance 
and caution should be enlisted as auxiliaries. 

We left the Circassian at ease in his tent, 
sariDunded by a slender retinue, and the 
Russian noble journeying to tlie mountains 
with his band of soldiers. On the vexy night 
we have been describing, the Princess Ira 
dreamed of the advance of hostile cavalry. 
So certain seemed her illusion that she 
started terror-stricken from her rest. Look- 
ing hastily from the tent she discerned a 
body of men slowly advancing towards her 
home. This was no dream. She awoke 
her husband, who, with his faithful tribe, 
were instantly on their feet But the Cos- 
sacks (for such was the party in the distance) 
now dashed rapidly towards the tent, and 
with a few lances put all to flight, except- 
ing the brave Tcherzaman. Alone he 
made a stand against the numerous hands 
raised to destroy him, and many were 
the wounds he received in defence of his 
wife and liberty. But sabre upon sabre 
pressed him, till at length he fell covered 
with glory, and was carried by the conquerors 
to their own side of the River Kaban. The 
Princess Ira was also made a captive ; and 
it scarcely needs mention that the successful 
assailants were no others than the followers 
of Ostroloff. 

When the Circassian recovered from the 
insensibility which had fallen upon him 



through loss of blood, he found himself in a 
dark hut, stretched ou a plank, and sur- 
rounded by Cossacks. Ira, whose attach- 
ment to her lord was respected even by these 
savages, remained silent and sorrowful by 
his side. But her features, still beautiful 
in paleness, showed signs of extreme resent- 
ment, and as she chased away the flies from 
the face of her beloved Tcherzaman with a 
green bough, it was not difficult to see that she 
never could become the willing captive of a 
Muscovite : and the time was now arrived 
when her determination was called for. 
Ostroloff approached, and after rebuking his 
soldiers for suffering the Princess to continue 
with her husband, gave instant orders that 
they should be separated, and Ira conveyed 
to his tent At first the rude Cossacks 
hesitated, and as the dying chief raised 
his eyes once more to behold the partner of 
his sorrows, they instinctively slirank from 
the hateful task. But the decree of their 
master was peremptory, and again they were 
advancing, when a youth stepped forward 
wildly from their ranks, and brandishing his 
lance, demanded a moment's delay. Struck 
by the sudden sally of their comrade, the 
Cossacks instantly forbore; and when the 
Russian Prince inquired the reason of their 
tarrying, Romilow (for that was the name of 
the mutineer) anticipated the consequences 
of his rash deed, and stood boldly before his 
generat Choked with rage. Prince Ostro- 
loff could scarcely ask the cause of this 
strange rebellion, when the youth undaunt- 
edly replied—" Tyrant! that beauteous girl 
you would fain disgrace is my own sister. 
I was a Circassian, and was myself once a 
slave to the Black Sea Cossacks ; but valour 
redeemed me from the chain of servitude, 
and the same contempt for death shall save 
Ira from dishonour." 

" Slave! and with a sabre drawn in my 
presence,*' exclaimed the Russian—" go to 
instant punishment, let him die on the spot," 
contiaued the Prince, waving his hand 
rapidly, whilst the soldiers advanced to seize 
their prisoner. " And must it be so ? " said 
Romilow, rushing to his sister, who still sat 
unharmed by her dying husband — ^* It must, 
indeed," he added, pausing for a moment, and 
drawing a pistol from his belt—" Then fare- 
well, Ira, and brave Tcherzaman." 

" Learn, detested Muscovite"— -the young 
man pushed his way onwards to Ostroloff— 
" learn the fruits of Circassian vengeance." 
In a moment the Russian noble lay bleeduig 
on the ground ; and in another, so sure had 
been the pistol's aim, his death was announced 
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to the troops.—" Life is a trifle now," cried raising his head from his wretched pillow, 

the assassin, gazing on the corpse heneath All eyes were turned towards Tcherzaman. 

him—*' Lead me to execution." — **Wemay " Romilow," said the chief, "you have 

not do this," replied one of the Cossacks nobly spoken it, that death is nothing to 

** without the consent of our Ataman*, neither you : my friend, to me also is death sweet, 

could we have done more than secure yon Shall I tell you why?*' And he sank slowly 

at the Russian's bidding, whom you have as he went on. " I am avenged upon the 

slaughtered. But you must be our prisoner." Russian. Ira, a last farewell ! " The Cos- 

" Listen," exclaimed the Circassian Prince, sacks bore Tcherzaman from the plank, and 

• Chief Magutrate] g*^€ him an honourable burial. 



'TIS MIDNIGHT. 

Tis midnight, and the moon pours down 
Her calm cold light upon the town. 
No busy din, no human tongue. 
No aged cough, no laughter young ; 
No crowd, or carriage rolling, breaks 
The deep repose which nature takes. 
Nor echoed sound from silent walls 
To answering echo faintly calls ; 
Nor step, nor cry, disturbs the air. 
And breaks the silence settled there. 
In lamplit vistas cold and grey. 
The streets deserted stretch away ; 
And pile on pile their masses spread. 
Like silent mansions of the dead. 
'TIS midnight, and the soul that wears 
The chain of grief renews its tears ; 
Remembers joys for ever gone. 
And counts its miseries one by one ; 
Beholds afar that starry world 
From whence of old 'twas strangely hurled, 
To waste in sighs the tmnsient breath 
Which bears it from the womb to death. 
From star to star upborne on high, 
It roams with mournful ecstasy, 
And drinks the same soft light that fell 
On millions gone to heaven or hell ; 
And learns to bless the lenient power 
Which hath not made its sufferings more. 
A few brief years — it loves to say-^ 
And life's dark dream wUl fade away. 
And cold oblivion calmly lull 
The heart with hopeless passion full. 
A few brief years— and then will come 
The promised kingdom of the tomb ; 
There sorrow's fount, which nightly flows 
With bitter tear will calmly close ; 
There chilled again, the heart unblest 
Will coldly take its selfish rest. 
When death restores to kindred dust 
That mass of falsehood— fully — ^lust 
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THE COURT. 



Oun Court Journalist has little to state this 
month, except the gratifying intelligence that 
the excellent health enjoyed by the King and 
Queen has enabled their Majesties to continue 
their usual course of gracious hospitality at 
Brighton. The King has yisited St. James*s 
several times for the purpose of holding courts 
and councils. The members of the new ministry 



have gone through the customary ceremonials 
on their accession to office. Some addition 
to the festivity of the court has taken place in 
consequence of the Duke of Leuchtenberg's 
arrival. His Royal Highness was received by 
their Majesties with the distinguished attention 
to which he is entitled as the betrothed hus- 
band of our ally, Queen Maria of Portugal. 



LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 



The United States and Canada, in 1832, 
1833, and 1834, by C. D. Arfwedson, 
Esq., 2 Vols. 

To such as intend crossing the Atlantic, and 
have little or no idea of what they shall behold 
in a land where the manners and customs of 
our forefathers are reflected in their now foreign 
descendants, and blended with the local pecu- 
liarities of a race of men forming, for the last 
fifty years, a distinct and separate people, these 
volumes will convey much useful information. 
It is true, that a great deal of what the author 
has observed, has previously been recorded by 
other writers, but we much question whether 
any has shown equal enthusiasm in his de- 
scriptions, and certain we are that none has 
coloured so vividly — we may even say gaudily 
— the every- day scenes of American life and 
manners, the picturesque groupings of Indians, 
with their pretty young squaws, and their 
hideous old ones, or the forest scenery, with 
its lakes, and its rivers, and its torrents. We 
have often blamed the intense colouring of 
Tumer*s Landscapes, but then we have been 
won by the sweet and powerful poetry which it 



could not conceal. Mr. Arfwedson has given 
the glare of colour, but we are still in isearch of 
the poetry. Seriously speaking, the defect of 
his work is grandiloquence out of place. 
" Why," as we heard an industrious joiner say 
the other day to his comrade, whilst he was 
repairing our desk, ** it is like attempting to 
drive a tenpenny nail with a twopenny ham- 
mer.** Nevertheless, if we strip off the scarlet 
and purple of Mr. Arfwedson's descriptions, 
and confine ourselves to the plain matter.of- 
&ct, we find not only a great deal of good, but 
much entertaining information. Further, there 
is an amiable spirit of philanthropy, and a dis- 
play of good sense throughout the work, though 
mounted, we must admit, upon stilts twenty 
feet high, that do equal credit to the writer*s 
heart and understanding. In spite of the 
blemish we have pointed out, we can safely 
recommend these volumes to our readers, as 
likely to enable them to while away a dull hour 
during the gloom and fogs of the present 
season. 

Among the anomalies of American freedom 
is the extraordinary pertinacity with which the 
most democratic part of the community persist 
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in maintaining slaTery, thereby proving, that 
in the United States, as well as in old Earope, 
personal interest is always the first considera- 
tion of an avowed patriot. The following 
extract shows what the poor negro bondsmen 
have to expect from the tender mercies of their 
republican masters, when the latter are swayed 
by caprice, or perhaps by a baser passion : — 

<* The steam boat stopped on the following 
morning at a small town called Beaufort, to 
land and take on- board passengers. Among 
the number I observed a middle aged man, 
accompanied by a young negro woman, better 
dressed than any I had lately seen. Her com- 
panion was one of those despicable beings who 
traffic in human flesh : he had just before 
bought the unfortunate female from a planter, 
who, from some caprice or other, had sold her, 
although brought up in his own family, and a 
fiivourite with all its members, on account of 
her honesty and remarkably handsome counte- 
nance. Before she left the shore, she bade, 
oppressed with grief, a tender fitfewell to her 
fellow-slaves; and when at length she em- 
braced her husband for the last time, she lost 
all power, and fell senseless in the arms of her 
unfeeling master, who kept incessantly repeat* 
ing his orders to go on board. With the utmost 
exertion she was able to obey the command, 
and scarcely had she reached the deck before 
the steam boat started. Leaning against the 
side of the boat, she fixed her large black eyes 
on the home which was gradually disappearing 
before her, and waved her handkerchief as long 
as she ooidd see her unhappy husband and the 
group of friends whom she left behind ; but 
when the winding of the river concealed from 
her view the dearest objects on earth, she con- 
templated in deep sOence the vnives agitated 
by die vessel. Presently her native place dis- 
appeared altogether, but she remained immove- 
able in the same attitude. Even on our arrival 
at Savannah, I observed her eyes fixed on the 
quarter where Beaufoit was situated. Her 
countenance bore the stamp of perfect resigna- 
tion, and it was only when her eyes happened 
to meet those of her new master that her un. 
easiness became visible. Accustomed to suffer 
and submit to sacrifices, this unhappy creature 
was probably no stranger to such trials and 
heart-rending scenes.** 

The Princess, or the Begnine, by Lady 
Morgan. 3 yols. 

This work was announced long before it 
made its appearance. Lady Morgan's journey 
to Brussels, and her stay there, to collect mate- 
rials, as it was stated for this new production, 
were announced as likely to enrich our litera- 
ture with a book such as had never before been 
published* « The Princess ** is the result. 



Whether it has answered the expectations, 
either of her devoted admirers, or of those who 
have always evinced a disposition to decry her, 
even when she has done well, yet remains to 
be shown. For our own parts, the matter 
concerns us not, and we are bound to give only 
our own impressions. A political novel is 
dangerous ground to tread upon, especially for 
a lady. It is like the author's own native bogs, 
which, when they appear to offer the firmest 
footing, sink and overwhelm the rash being who 
trusts to them. Nevertheless, Lady Morgan 
has performed her task creditably, though she 
has fallen below many of her former produc- 
tions. Some of her characters are hit off with 
considerable effect, and many are drawn from 
real life, particularly that of the heroine, the ori- 
ginal of which is well known in our own circle 
of fiishion. Like all Lady Morgan^s works, the 
volumes before us carry you on by an irresist- 
ible spell until you get to the end of the last. 
Such at least was the effect it had upon us : we 
were unable to lay it down until we had read it 
through ; though we often found the pictures 
much too crowded with figures, and a great 
deal too much unmeaning dialogue. The 
author has however the secret of giving interest 
to these creations of her fimcy, and many 
blemishes are overlooked in the general effect. 
She has raised the Belgian people to the 
highest standard of ideal perfection, and if 
we are to judge of them by her descrip- 
tion, they must be a nation of heroes. We 
greatly prefer her scenes in Belgium to 
those she has described in London, for assuredly 
her delineations of fashionable life among us 
are not true to nature at the present day, though 
perhaps they may be so with reference to a 
period of English fashionable life too far back 
for us to remember. This is the fault we find 
with most of our modem novel writers : they 
aim at describing an artificial state of society, 
because it is almost wholly composed of our 
proud aristocracy, and yet they describe it such 
as it really is not. Another remarkable singu- 
larity is, that those writers who openly profess 
the most uncompromising republicanism, are 
the most anxious to be ranked among the Cory- 
phsei of the fashionable world, consisting vAotfy 
of anti-republicans. With Lady Morgan^s poli- 
tical penehanlM^ she might have done better, 
perhaps, than have selected for her dramatit 
perMona, a princess, a Lord Alfred, a Marquis 
and a Marchioness of Montresor, a Lord Al- 
lington, a Lord and a Lady St Leger, and a 
Sir Frederic Mottram. *' God save the mark ! ** 
Could she find no heroes in her own country, 
to illustrate her politics, unless they had a Lord 
prefixed to their names ? In sum, we like this 
book much, and yet have great fault to find 
with it ; if there is much in it to praise, there 
is also much to censure. 
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The Unfortunate Man, by Captain 
Frederick Chamier, R. N., 8 yols. 

<* The Unfortuoate Man '* is a great self, 
tonsentor, and carves out more miseries for 
himself tlian most men attempt to do blessings. 
The author is, however, a man of superior in- 
tellect, and but for the gloom that pervades his 
mind, would be a highly entertaining compa- 
nion. People with bis tone of feeling generally 
exaggerate evils, and underrate that which they 
might convert into sources of happiness — at 
least in the worldly acceptation of the word. 
Chaptain Chamier shows himself to be an 
honest, straight-forward sailor, well acquainted 
with what be describes, and to some of his 
scenes he has imparted a stirring interest The 
story, if such it can be called, seems only a 
^rame-work or background for the more pro- 
minent %ure8 of his picture. Many of these 
figures are painted with a skilful hand, and 
others, though over.wrought, yet bear a stamp 
of originality that renders them attractive. A 
great portion of the story, with its never-ceasing 
episodes, occurs at sea, though occasionally the 
reader travels to Russia and to France. As 
the scene -js constantly shifting, and continuous 
pictures appear in rapid succession. Captain 
Chamier might have termed this tale, if tale 
it be, a dicramic novel, with moving figures. 
*• The Unfortunate Man " is, however, well 
worth a perusal, and the reader must be fiisti- 
dious indeed, who cannot find in it much to 
amuse and interest 

The Manuscripts of Erdely, a Romance. 
By Geoige Stephens. 3 yols. 

It is a very great pity that so much informa- 
tion should be th]x>wn away, as is disphiyed 
in this work. Mr. Stevens has employed very 
considerable powers of mind in the production 
of a perplexed and entangled romance of the 
Raddiffe School, with its caverns, and its mys- 
teries, and its spectres, and all the trap-door stra- 
tagems long since exploded. The incidents are 
so numerous, and huddled together in such con- 
fusion, that our head ached dreadfully before we 
had got through the fiftieth page of the first 
volume ; and as we were obHged to read on, we 
could only do so after long intervals of rest. 
No book we ever reviewed, has fatigued us so 
much. " The Mysteries of Udolpho" are but 
a joke to Mr. Stephens*s mysteries, and the 
whole is conveyed in such high-flown language, 
with & power of pedantry and a display of 
learning we scarcely ever saw equalled, that 
we feel disposed to ask for what class of read* 
ers ibis work is intended. If for the unlet- 
tered, they will find it incomprehensible; if 
for the learned, they will laugh it to scorn. 
The author has evidently much learning; he 

VOL. VI. — KO. II. 



has also, no doubt, carefully read up for bis 
subject ; but his imagination has run mad, and 
as for judgment, he has shown that, in " the 
compound of his mind/* such an ingredient 
existe in a very small proportion. We wish he 
had never written these Manuscripts, or, as Dr. 
Johnson said of the lady*s difficult sonata on the 
harpsichord, we wish they had been impoesiUe. 

Three Years in the Pacific, containing 
Notices of Brazil, Chili, Bolivia, Pern, 
&c. in 1831-82-83, and 84. By an 
Officer in the United States* Navy. 
2 Tols. 

This is one of the cleverest and most un- 
pretending books we have read for a long time 
past. The author is a sensible, plain, straight- 
forward, matter-of-fact man, who sees every 
thing with a cool, unprejudiced eye, has attached 
himself to facts, and divested his narrative of 
all political bias, and all vain theories. His 
object seems to have been the elucidation by 
facts of the social progress in South America, 
since those countries have shaken off the domi. 
nation of Spain. There is much vigour in his 
descriptions, and the most delightful lucidity. 
The information which he gives is in great part 
new, although so much has already been pub- 
lished concerning the South American States. 
As in a commercial point of view these coun- 
tries must interest us highly, the work before 
us is one of great and general utility. That it 
will be extensively read there can be no doubt, 
and we can assure our readers that, far from 
consisting of mere dry details, it is full of pic- 
turesque, animated, and highly entertaining 
descriptions and anecdotes. To ourselves it 
proved so attractive, that we read both volumes 
through at a single sitting, thereby depriving 
ourselves of sleep for a whole night. 

The Mayor of Wind-Gap and Canvass- 
ing. By the 0*Hara Family. 3 vols. 

Banim is in himself a host. There is some- 
thing in his lofty and fervent spirit, in the 
impassioned tone of his mind, that takes your 
feelings by storm, and carries you away in the 
whirl of his own enthusiasm. To say that we 
prefer him to almost every novelist of his age, 
may be considered the effect of only just having 
quitted his pages ; but he has a glow of colour- 
ing, a truth of description, and a keen perception 
of character— we mean Irish character— that 
makes us overlook his too frequent violations of 
propriety and decorum, and adopt him as the 
novelist of our fancy. We much love the 
scenery of Ireland ; we love still more tfae dar- 
ing, reckless, and generous spirit of its inhabit- 
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ants. There is poetry in the very every-day 
feelings of an Irishman : even the poor half- 
starved peasant is a creature teeming with 
imagination, with strange originality of fancy. 
He is a being of a warm, impassioned mind, 
glowing with enthusiasm — a creature of im. 
pulse — but of generous impulse when left to 
his own good feelings, and free from the work- 
ings of those causes which now desolate, and 
for ages past have desolated, his unhappy coun- 
try. No man understands him better, and 
therefore none describes him better than Banim. 
The two tales before us are very remarkable. 
They contain some of the faults, and certainly 
all the beauties, of the author's former works. 
They awaken intense interest, which is not 
suffered to flag a single instant, and the writer 
charms our spirit down, or laises it again at bis 
capricious wilL These tales must be read by 
every body. 

Young Hearts. A Novel. B7 a Recluse. 
With a Preface by Miss Jane Porter. 
3 vols. 

The name of Miss Porter awakens many 
sweet associations in our mind. How often in 
the by-gone dajrs of our youth have we wept 
over the misfortunes of Thaddeus of Warsaw ! 
How often has our enthusiasm been raised by 
the glorious deeds of Wallace, and how many 
bitter tears have we shed at his untimely fate ! 
Miss Porter, having laid down the pen after 
earning a literary fame to which few of her 
sex will attain, again appears before the public 
to pilot through the rocks and shoals of contem- 
porary criticism the first production of a young 
female friend of hers. *< Young Hearts " is a 
clever and interesting novel, put forth without 
pretension. It is well worthy of Miss Porter's 
patronage, and does justice to the kind and 
unassuming pre^e which sets forth its claims 
to public attention. We beg leave earnestly to 
recommend it to our fair readers, to whom we 
promise much entertainment and interest from 
its perusal. 

The Natural Influence of Speech in 
raising Man above the Brute Creation. 

This little volume deserves a more detailed 
notice than we have space for. Its object is 
completely explained in the title. The subject, 
interesting in itself, is rendered much moie so 
by the manner in which the author has treated 
it. A great deal of information is given in 
illustrating principles and opinions of the high- 
est interest to mankind. This treatise is made 
to inculcate an admirable system of ethics, 
embracing all that is consolatary to the human 
mind. There is, throughout the work, a tone 



of sincere and fervid piety, calculated to wiir 
the heart and convince the understanding of 
the most sceptical. 

The Book named the Governour. De- 
vised by Sir Thomas Elyot, knt, 
Londini, A. D. 1564. A new edition 
by Arthur Turberville Eliot, Scholar 
of Catherine Hall, Cambridge. 

PoLmcAL economy is now considered almost 
one of the exact sciences, and, though distorted 
by false theories, is one of the most useful of a 
free citizen*s studies. In the days of Sir 
Thomas Elyot, little was known on the sub- 
ject, and yet his work conveys not only 
valuable hints, but much positive information, 
to which our modem legislators would do well 
to attend. The present edition of this curious 
book has been carefully got up by the present 
editor, who deserves great credit for the manner 
in which he has brought it before the public. 

Bible Lives, from the History of the 
Old Testament. By Bourne Hall 
Draper. 2 vols. 

These little volumes are evidently intended 
for the instruction of young people, and they 
fulfil the author*8 object tolerably well. The 
work is a sort of abridgment of Scripture His- 
tory, interspersed with the most familiar quota- 
tions from the sacred writers. Nevertheless, 
Mr. Draper now and then makes little additions 
not sufficientiy authorised by Holy Writ. We 
can scarcely suppose a sectarian feeling in this ; 
and the instances of it which occur, are not 
frequent : still it should have been avoided: 

A New Guide to Spanish and English 
Conversation. By J. Rowbotham, 
F.R.A.S., &c. 

This is a litUe volume that may be found 
useful to students of the Spanish luiguage. It 
contains much in a small compass— though the 
price {48.) is unreasonable. In the latter point 
the publishers certainly mistake their own 
interest. 

The Plague, a Poem, by Guido Sorelli, 
of Florence ; translated by Miss Par- 
doe. 
This poem is published with the original on 
one page, and Miss Pardoe*8 translation on the 
other. The subject is one of powerful inte- 
rest, and is treated with great elevation of 
mind, and true poetic feeling. Mr. Sorelli has 
already translated Milton into Italian; and 
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in the present work we can trace a deep ac 
qnaintance with our great hard. Of Miss Par. 
doe's translation of "* The Plague,*' we can- 
not speak too highly ; and Mr. Sorelli may he 
proud of such an interpreter. The following 
extract is a good specimen of this lady*s powers, 
as well as thoae of the original author :— - 

^Blood flow'd ahout them; the dumb har- 
binger 
Which needs no voice of wailing to enhance 
The terror of its tidings, when, behold — 
A second judgment ! which awhile forbade 
All memory of the fallen ; a second pang. 
Deeper and deadlier than the first, was felt 
Through the devoted city, when a cry 
As of some demon.scouTg*d and maddened 

wretch 
Peal'd through the streets,—** The Plague ! " 

The first who heard 
The yell, scream'd out in turn, « The Pbgue ! " 

Aghast 
For one short moment, men held in their breath, 



Striving to doubt— but forth again it burst 
As with a trumpet blast ; and while the sound 
Fell on their aching ears, they caught it up, 
And cast it back again with fHghtful shrieks ; 
Until the city, where so late was heard 
The sob of breaking hearts, the dash of arms. 
The wail of women in their helplessness. 
Became one hideous echo — all beside 
Drown*d in the maddening yell : — ** The 

Plague! The Plague!" 
Then silence fell on the deserted streets, 
And men shrank, trembling, from the ghastly 

truth. 
The boldest spirit quail'd, the sternest hearts 
Were melted into pity and to fear ; 
A few brief hours did the dark work of years. 
And one fell maUdy comprised the pangs 
Of manifold diseases. Man was torn 
As by a thousand plagues ; man, said I ? man ? 
Alas ! the smitten wretch, amid his throes. 
Was man no longer : from his brow was rent 
All likeness to his Maker, to his kind ! — 



VARIETIES. 



FuKNCH Plats. — These pleasant perform, 
ances have just commenced for the season, 
at the prettiest of all our theatres, the New 
English Opera Mouse ; and as their audiences 
include many of the 61ite of the fashionable 
world, we shall think it Our duty to give a brief 
account of them in our subsequent numbers. 
The opening night occurred so hite in the 
month that we hnve only time and space to 
say at present that they promise the usual 
amount of talent and entertainment, and that 
they already indude one actor, M. Frederick 
Lemaitre, who possesses talents of a first-rate 
description. His performance of the disho- 
noured husband, in < La Mere et hi Fille,* is 
deeply impressive and natural, and gives us a 
very high opinion of his general powers. 



Sir GaoRGB Smart ano thb Amatbttr 
Festival. — We have, on one or two occasions, 
animadverted in severe terms upon the profes- 
nonal conduct of Sir George Smart, and more 
especially with reference to his alleged oppo- 
sition to the Amateur Festival. Several of our 
personal friends, to whom Sir George Smart is 
well known, have proved to us that our censure 
was founded upon erroneous information, and 
was, therefore, unjust. Such being the case, 
we consider ourselves called upon to disavow 
imputations which we never should have cast 
upon so distinguished a professor, had we 



known him better. The hct is, that we had 
been led to suppose Sir George Smart one of 
the most determined foes to the improve- 
ment of music in this country, and as such 
we resolved to attack him in his strongholds. 
Several circumstances had tended to strengthen 
this impression, and among others we may 
mention a letter, signed * John Bamett,* which 
appeared some time since in one of the mom- 
ing papers, and which stated that the writer 
having sent a composition to the Philhar- 
monic Sodety, it was kept some time, and then 
returned unopened, and consequently unex. 
amined. Ezdted by that kind of feeling which 
always accompanies strong conviction, how- 
ever ilLfounded, we had associated Sir Geoxge 
Smart with this conduct towards Mr. Bamett, 
though we should be at a loss to say upon 
what grounds. We are now certain that neither 
Sir George, nor any other director of the Phil- 
harmonic, was to blame. We have received 
an explanation on the subject, which we shall 
publish in our next number. 

We have a great respect for the genius of 
John Bamett. The capabilities of this young 
composer are not suffidently known to the 
public : he has had no inducement— we may 
safdy say, no opportunity, — to bring forward 
works of an infinitely higher character than 
those he has produced at the (so termed) 
English Opera; yet he has written many. 
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Had he but fair pky, he would stand high in 
the list of BritlBh composers—not by Weber^ 
imed or Spohrixed compositions, but by works 
bearing the stamp of a distinct national school, 
adapted to the character, genius, and feelings 
of his countrymen. The establishment of the 
Society of British Musicians will now enable 
John Bamett, and many other young men of 
genius, to form the nucleus of a British school, 
without which music will never become indi- 
genous among us. 

We must confess, that when we discovered 
Sir George Smart to be an ardent promoter of 
this new institution, and saw him assidupusly 
attending its concerts, we had strange mis* 
givings as to the correctness of our impressions 
with r^;ard to him. These misgivings were 
strengthened by the inscription upon the piece 
of plate presented to him by upwards of four 
hundred professors, including the most eminent 
in this country, and by his speech on that 
occasion. 

It has been justly observed to us, that, 
although the talents of a professor may be 
differently estimated by various individuals, 
yet a professional reputation, like that of Sir 
George Smart's, could not have been acquired 
and maintained without considerable profi. 
ciency in his art, combined with personal con- 
duct that would insure him the respect of both 
amateurs and professors. He was appointed 
Organist of the Chapel Royal by George IV. 
— himself a distinguished judge of music, and 
has been confirmed in that office by his present 
Miqesty. He is conductor of the Queen*a 
private concerts, and for many years past has 
been a principal conductor and director of the 
Philharmonic concerts. These, we cannot but 
admit, are powerful testimonials. 

With reference to his alleged opposition to 
the Amateur Festival, and to the request that 



the musical institutions of this metropolis 
would not lend their assistance to it. Sir George 
has assured us that, so far from opposing this 
festival, he was one of its best wishers, and 
always spoke in favour of the undertaking. 
He could not, as he stated, have preferred 
such a request to the musi&d institutions, 
even had he been so disposed, for at that 
period he was at Hull. Though Sir George 
Smart's simple assertion would have sufficed to 
convince us that we had been misinformed, the 
inquiries set on foot by our own friends, have 
corroborated his assertion, and shown that the 
imputation cast upon him is utterly unfounded. 
We, therefore, take the earliest opportunity, 
which our publication affords, of making this 
known. 

Sir George Smart likewise denies all know- 
ledge of the letter, signed " A Professor," 
which we published in a former number, hav- 
ing never seen or heard of it until its appear- 
ance in the ' Court Magazine.* 

In conclusion, we may add that, if Sir 
George Smart's professional qualifications have 
been raised in our estimation by the result of 
our inquiries, he has, throughout this business, 
evinced a kindness and amiability of dispo- 
sition rarely to be met with. Instead of repeL 
ling our attacks with vituperative anger, he 
contented himself with expressing his con vie- 
tion, to his friends, that we were acting con- 
scientiously, though upon an erroneous impres- 
sion, which, sooner or later, would be removed, 
and we should then discover that we had 
wronged him. He judged rightly: the im- 
pression no longer exists, and we are happy to 
acknowledge it. In future we shall seek per- 
sonal opportunities of observing his profes- 
sional life, and shall feel pleasure in doing him 
the justice he deserves. 
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FOR MARCH, 1885. 
GENEALOGICAL MEMOIR OF THE HON. MRS. SHAW. 



Thb Honourable Mrs. Sbaw is wife of 
Gabriel Sbaw, Esq., and dangbter of tbe 
pffSBcnt Lord Erskine* 

Having, in our number for last January, 
giren in full detail tbe descent of tbe noble 
^ily of Eiddne from tbe earliest period of 
its existence, we now commence witb tbe 
illiistrious founder of tbe present baronial 
boose, 

Tbe Hon. Thomas Ersrine, tbird and 
youngest son of Henry Da?id, tentb earl 
of Bucban. Mr. Erskine was bom on tbe 
2l8t of January 1750, and educated partly 
at tbe Higb Scbool of Edinburgb, and 
partly at tbe University of St Andrew^s. 
At Uie age of fourteen be embarked a.t 
Leidi as a midsbipman in a vessel' com- 
manded by Sir Jobn Lindsay; and it is 
a remarkaJ>le circumstance, tbat from tbis 
period be did not revisit bis native country 
until a few years before bis deatb. He 
never obtained a commission in tbe navy, 
wbidi be quitted after a service of four years, 
and, in 1768, entered tbe army as an ensign 
in tbe royals, or first regiment of foot In 
1770 be espoused Frances, daugbter of 
Daniel Moore, Esq., M.P. for Great Marlow, 
and went witb bis regiment to Minorca, 
wbere be spent tbree years. He served in tbe 
army six years, during wbicb time be acquired 
eonsiderable reputation for tbe acuteness 
and versatility of bis talents in conversation ; 
and it is supposed tbat tbis circumstance, 
togetber wiUi tbe earnest persuasion of 
bis motber, a lady of great acquirements 
and penetration^ induced bim, at tbe age of 
twenty-six, to embrace tbe legal profesnon. 
In 1778 be was called to tbe bar, and, a 
tmgolar exception to tbe tardy advance of 
professional merit among lawyers, be met 
witb immediate success. Accidentally intro- 
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duced to Captain Baillie, wbom tbe Earl of 
Sandwicb bad removed from tbe superintend- 
ence of Greenwicb Hospital, Mr. Erskine was 
employed by tbat gentleman to oppose a 
motion of the Attorney-General for leave to 
file an indictment against bim for a libel 
on tbe Earl. Sucb was tbe eloquence and 
spirit be displayed on tbis occasion, tbat on 
leaving tbe court be received tbirty retainers 
from attorneys wbo bappened to be present 
Tbis fortunate occurrence took place in tbe 
Micbaelmas following tbe Trinity Term of 
bis admittance, and, a few months after, 
be appeared at tbe bar of tbe House of 
Commons as counsel for Mr. Carman, tbe 
bookseller, against a bill introduced by Lord 
North, then Prime Minister, to restore to 
the Universities the monopoly of almanacks, 
wbicb Mr. Carman bad succeeded in getting 
abolished by legal judgment His speech in 
opposition to this impolitic proposal won bim 
new applause, and established bis reputation. 
The bill was lost by a considerable majority, 
and henceforward Mr. Erskine's career was 
one of brilliant and unvaried success. He 
appeared either for plaintiff or defendant 
in every cause of importance during a prac- 
tice of twenty-five years. 

In May, 1780, be received a silk gown, 
and in tbe same year was elected member of 
parliament for Portsmouth, wbicb be con- 
tinned to represent until bis elevation to 
the peerage. His success in tbe bouse, bow- 
ever, was not commensurate witb the splen- 
dour of bis professional reputation. In 
politics, Mr. Erskine was a whig. Hence 
his exertions in tbe case of the Dean of 
St Asaph, and bis advocating tbe causes 
of a multitude of persons prosecuted for 
sedition by government His defence of 
Paine occasioned bis sudden dismissal from 
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the office he held, of Attorney-general to the 
Prince of Wales, to vrhich, however, he was 
restored in 1802. One of the most remark- 
able events in Erskine's professional life, was 
the part he took, in conjunction with Mr., 
afterwards Sir Vicary, Gibbs, in the trials of 
Hardy, Tooke, and others, for high treason, 
in 1794. Insensible to the fatignes of long» 
and continued exertion, he, on that occasion, 
defended the accused with an enthusiasm and 
an eloquence almost superhuman. On the 
death of Mr. Pitt, in 1806, and the accession 
to office of Lord Grenville and his t>arty, Mr. 
Erskine was created a peer, by the title of 
Lord Erskine of Bestormel Castle, in the 
county of Cornwall, and raised to the dignity 
of Lord High Chancellor of Great Britain. 
In the early part of 1807 the shortplived 
administration of Lord Grenville expired, 
and Lord Erskine, after quitting the woolsack, 
took little further share in public affairs. 
In his retirement, he occupied himself chiefly 
with literary labours. He edited several of 
the state triak, wrote the preface to Mr. 
Fox's speeches, published a political romance 
in two volumes, entitled, ** ATmata," and 
wrote some pamphlets in support of the Greek 
cause. His lordship died of inflamma- 



tion of the chest on the 17th November 
1883, at Almondell, near Edinbui^h, the seat 
of his nephew, the Hon. Henry Ersldne. 
Profound and accomplished as a lawyer, 
unrivalled as an orator,, Erskine ranks high 
among the brightest luminaries of the English 
bar. His daring spirit, and undaunted 
courage, rendered him peculiarly able in 
the defence of those who were persecuted 
by the government; and it has been 
truly remarked of this great man, that he 
never raised his voice in the courts, but to 
war against oppression. To his exertions we 
owe the present firm establishment of some 
leading, but then disputed, constitutional 
doctrines. His lordship married twice, first 
Miss Moore, as aforesaid, who died on the 
22nd Dec. 1805, and secondly. Miss Sarah 
Buck. He was succeeded by his eldest son, 

David Montagu, present peer, envo^ 
extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
at Munich. His Lordship wedded, in Jan. 
1800, Frances, daughter of General Cad- 
wallader, and has, with other issue, an eldest 
daughter, 

Frances, who was married in November 
1824, to Gabriel Shaw, Esq., and whose por- 
trait forms the present month's illustration. 
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My first acquaintance with the exquisite 
writer, and stUl more exquisite character, 
whose unexpected loss his friends are now 
deploring,took place at the lodgings of the late 
William Hazlitt, in Down Street, Piccadilly, 
about the year 1824 ; and my recollections of 
the former will not be the less acceptable, 
for being blended as they are with many 
circumstances and feelings in which the latter 
bore a chief part Charles Lamb and 
I were the only two persona, with the 
exception of his son, who followed Hazlitt 
to his almost unknown and imregarded grave. 
Thus, my first recollections of the one, and 
my last of the other, of these two distin^ 
guished men, connect them so intimately 
in my mind, that I cannot if 1 woidd 
think of either 'as wholly distinct from 
the other. They invariably recur to me as 
cognate and consecutive ideas — a sort of 
mutual and reciprocal cause and effect — as 
if some necessary and natural intellectual 
relationship existed between them. 

I mention this at the outset, because it 
strikes me as involving in its explanation 



certain characteristic features in the minds 
of both these men. For that the (act 
is one dependent on the men themselves, 
and not on any arbitrary or accidental asso- 
ciation of ideas which I have connected with 
them, can scarcely be doubted, when I meor 
tion, that in a lengthened period of intimacy 
with both, I have never seen them together 
more than three or four times; and that farther, 
though it has been my lot to hold an inte^ 
course, more or less intimate, with a large 
proportion of the disdnguisfaed literary mM 
of the day, I have no vestige of any asso- 
ciation of Uiis kind with any other than these 
two. 

The truth is, that though Lamb and Has- 
litt were infinitely different from each other 
in many features of their minds, they weie 
infinitely alike in many otheia-HOioie so, p^ 
haps, than any other two men of theur day. 
There was a general ^mpathj betweea 
them, which served to melt away, and as it 
were fuse together, and bring into samething 
like a friendly nnisan and conespondenoe, 
those differences themseli^es,— till they almost 
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took the character of meeting-points, whicb 
faronght the two extxemes together, when 
perhaps nothing else could. 

In confirmation of this seemingly fimdful 
theoiy, I wonld lefer to two facts only, as 
almost demonstratife of it:^! allude fiist to 
that magnanimous letter of Charles Lamb's 
to Sottthey, on the latter paying him some 
pohlic compliment which could only he ac- 
cepted, as it was only offered, at the cost of 
some imputation on Hazlitt's character and 
pttisnits. Lamb on that occasion flung hack 
to8outhey,witkabeautifiil indignation almost 
bordering on contempt, and in a tone of but 
half-suppressed bitterness which I do not 
bdiere he ever exhibited on any other ooca« 
sion, a testimony to his talents and character 
which he could not have merited, had the 
fsalifying insi n uation, or regret, or whatever 
it might be called that accompanied it, dlso 
been deserved. If i remember tbe drcum- 
atances rightly (for I have no means at hand 
of leferring to the record of them on either 
■de)« the gist of Southey's double offence 
was a mingled remonstrance and lamentation 
at the melancholy fact, that mch a man a$ 
Lamb should consort with suck a man a$ 
BadiU / As if any two men that ever lived, 
were more exquisitely constituted and quali- 
fied to appreciate and admire the large balance 
of good over evil that existed in each other, 
and to explain, account for, and excuse 
the ill, than those two men ! Lamb never 
did a more noble or beautiful or character- 
itfie thing than the writing of that memo- 
nhle letter ; and Haaditt never experienced 
a higher or purer inteilectual pleasure than 
in reading it : and though at the period of 
lis publication Haalitt had for a long time 
ahsoited bimself fiom Lamb's house and 
society, on account of some strange and gra- 
tniteua crotchet of his biain, respecting some 
^imaginable offence on the part of Lamb or 
of himself (for in these cases it was impos- 
rible to tell which>-Hhe letter instantly 
hrougfat them together again ; and there was 
■0 after division of tlieir friendship till Haz- 
litt's death, fifteen yean subsequently. 

The other pnxtf I would offer of the natu* 
■d sympathy between Lamb and Hazlitt, of 
which I have qx^en, is to be found in the 
iaet, that of all the associate of Hazlitt's early 
daya-^indeed ot his whole litenuy and social 
lifo— the only one, except myself, who fol- 
lowed him to hia grave was Charles Lamb. 

fiut, peibapa those readers who are unae- 
qoaaated with the Uteraiy tablo4alk of the 
iMt twenty yearn, or have become acquainted 
with it tfuDUgh a discokmring and distorting 
D, may imagine that there was soma 



good and sufficient reason fortfaedouble-edged 
insult of Southey, and the seeming desertion 
of Hazlitt by his eariy friends and assodates. 
If any reader, of this page has imbibed 
Buoh a notion, I call upon him, in the name 
of our common nature, and of that sense of 
justice which is its fahest and noblest feature, 
to disabuse himself of the unworthy and 
utteriy unfounded impression. And that he 
is bound in truth and honesty to do so, I 
appeal to every individual who really knew 
Haslitt during tlie last fifteen years of his 
life. That Hazlitt had great and oiying 
faults, nobody intimately acquainted with him 
will deny. But they weie fiitults which hurt 
himself alone, and were, moreover, inex- 
tricably linked with the finer qualities of 
his nature. The only one of those £iul4s 
which brought upon him the obloquy to 
which the peace and comfort of his life 
were sacrificed, was the result of a virtue 
which nine-tenths of the world (his maligners 
included) have the wit to divest themselves 
of: — what he thought and felt about other 
people, whether friends or foes, that he spoke 
or wrote, — ^reckless of the consequences to 
himself, and sparing himself as little as he 
spared any one else. Moreover, if a man 
smote him on one cheek, he did not meekly 
turn the other, and crave for that the same 
process; nor could hoover persuade him3df 
to cany away the affiont quietly, merely be- 
cause it might consist with his worldly inte- 
rest to do so. If he were hated and feared 
more than any other living man^ it was 
because he saw more deeply than any other 
man into the legitimate objects of hatred,and 
was, by habit as well as temper, not amena- 
ble to those convenient restraints and mental 
reservations which custom has imposed in 
order to guard against the social conse- 
quences of such untoward discoveries* Jago 
says it was the virtue of the Venetian dames 
of his day, ** not to leave undone, but to 
keep unknown." It was Hazlitt's virtue^-or 
vice if you please — not merely '< to q»y into 
abuses " (for that we can all of us do), but to 
feel a sort of morel necessity for dragging them 
into tbe light, when he had found them. He 
could neither conceal nor palliate a single &ult 
or weakness of his own. Was it likely^ then, 
that he would be at the trouble ef throwing a* 
veil over those of other people's— especially 
when the only passion of his soul was a love of - 
Truth! 

Charles Lamb knew and appreciated these 
qualities of Hazlitfs mind more truly and 
entirely than any one else, because he found 
the types of them in his own ; the only but 
signal difference being, that he (Lamb), while 
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he iow tibe troth as related to the chaiacCer 
of others with as clear a Tision as Hailitt did, 
was, hy the ineffable gentleness and moral 
sweetness of his nature, not merely deterred 
from exposing it to those who might hare 
overlooked it, but impelled to transform and 
translate it into symbob of its most striking 
opposite ; — ^like Uie " sweet Ophelia," he 
*' turoed to favour and to prettiness* all the 
moral evil and deformity that presented itself 
to his observation. He could not or would 
not see ugliness anywhere, unless as a spot 
upon the face of beauty ; but beauty he could 
see everywhere, and nowhere shining so 
brightly as in the midst of ugliness. 

I beg pardon for these remarks, — so differ- 
ent from the materials of which I wish these 
recollections chiefly to consist. But they 
may serve at the outset to point attention to 
the leading intellectual features of the indi- 
vidual of whom I am about to speak in his 
perBonal character. 

Recurring to my first introduction to 
Charles Lamb, it took place, as I have said, 
at Hazlitt's lodgings, and under circum- 
stances rather odd and embarrassing as re- 
garded myself. I have, therefore, a pecu- 
liarly vivid recollection of it On the day 
that it happened, a little volume of mine had 
been published (anonymously) by Mr. Col- 
burn. It was a jeu d'etprit suggested by 
the Rejected Addresses*, and consisted of 
imitations of the most conspicuous prose 
writers of the day, including, of course, 
Hazlitt and Lamb. Of what Lamb might 
think of the article attributed to him, being 
personally unknown to him, I had no parti- 
cular care, — feeling as I did the deepest 
respect for his talents and character, and 
knowing, therefore, that to treat him incon- 
sistently with those feelings, even in joke, 
was the furthest thing from my thoughts. 
But with Hazlitt I was in habits of inti- 
macy ; and him I had treated with a fi^se- 
dom only to be justified by the spirit of the 
joke itself— the artiule attributed to him 
being a sketch of his own personal charac- 
ter, supposed to be drawn by htnuetf^ and 
speaking the troth of him as plainly as he 
was accustomed to speak it of other people. 

This, with Hazlitt, was a ticklish experi- 
ment; and though I had no intention of 
maintaining my incognito for any length of 
time, it was not to be supposed that I should 
venture on a disclosure till I saw how the 
land lay. I calldd on Hazlitt, however, on 
the day I am referring to, without any idea 
that he could have seen the article ; as the 
volume was only published on that day. But 

• Rejected AxtidM, i vol. Colbani. 



just as I was knocking at his door, he came 
up with the book in his hand, and his finger 
on the article about himsdfr-which he had 
been reading as he came along; having torn 
the leaves open with the back of his hand^ — 
to the great damage, as it seemed to me, of 
my trim and elegantly got-up fitde volume^ — 
By the time we had ascended the stairs to hit 
rooms, I perceived that he wa« anything but 
angiy at the paper, and moreover, that he 
had already discovered my secret Then was 
a particular phrase in the article about hinn 
self, which I had used before in conveiaatioD 
with him ; and by the aid of that he had 
detected me; for, as he confessed, tiD he 
came to that phrase, he was totally to seek, 
the writer of the volume. 

So far all was well. But as we were talk- 
ing about the article on himself, and he was 
wondering how I had become acquainted 
with the drcumstances detailed in die brief 
sketch which it contained of his early life, 
the door was opened, and two persons en- 
tered, one of whom I instantly felt to be 
Charles Lamb, though I had never seen him 
before. The laidy who accompanied him was 
his sbter. 

Hazlitt introduced me in his simple and 
unceremonious way, and then almost imme- 
diately, and to my no small surprise, began 
to speak of the new volnme,-^handing it to 
Miss Lamb, and pointittg her attention to the 
paper in which her brother and herself (his 
*< Bridget Elia ") were made to figure. But he 
did not refer in any way to the writer ; and, 
accordingly, I had the very equivocal satis- 
faction of seeing her open the paper at random, 
and aAer having read a few paragraphs of it, 
speak of what she had read precisely as the 
detached passages happened to strike her; 
and I perceived that the impression was any 
thing but favourable. Having tuned over 
a few of the pages carelessly, she said—** It 
seems to be done by somebody who has no 
very friendly feeling towards «f — though I 
don't know whom we have offended.'' She 
then put down the book— the convenalion 
turoed to other things— and they very soon 
went away. In going. Lamb offered me 
his hand, and asked me to come and see 
them, in that irresistible tone of cordiality 
and frankness which, somehow or other, won 
the heart of every one to whom it was ad* 
dressed, as if by a spell. Hazlitt, he said, 
would tell me where to find them. They 
then went away, without leaving on my mind 
any impression in the smallest degree cone- 
spending with what I had previously heard of 
the oddity of his character and ^e almost 
ostentatious strangeness of his manner aod 
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teaimg. The impresrion they did leave, 
lioveTer, was in all respeoto &Tonrable ; and 
that portion of it which related to Lamb 
lumeelf, in no way included anything at 
Tariance (as J had been led to expect) with 
the ordinaiy tone and usages of society. 

Having satisfied myself from Hazlitt that 
Lamb would not have asked me to go to see 
them unless he really wished ine to do so^ 
I went, with Hazlitty a short time afterwards ; 
and thenceforth an intimacy subsisted between 
ns which ended only with his death:— if, 
indeed, I am entitled to call by the name of 
intimacy an intercourse which chiefly con- 
sisted, like that of nearly all the rest of the 
Lambs' friends, of delightful visits on the one 
part, and a reception on the other which 
seemed to intimate that there was nothing 
Ihej did not owe and were willing to pay 
you, in return for the feeling of kindness and 
interest which induced you to dispense with 
the ceremony of thnr vitUinff you : for they 
* xuely left home; and when they did, never 
seemed themselves till they got back again. 

I do not think there was any exception 
whatever to this latter fact Under his own 
roof alone could you judge of Lamb as he 
really was. When absent from it he was 
anything or nothing, as the case might be ; 
a scholar, a critic, a philosopher, a satirist, a 
wit, a word-catcher, a buffooo ;— each of these 
by tarns, and sometimes all of them blended 
and jumbled together, into a strange and by 
no means agreeable mixture of violent and 
half-unnatuial contrasts and contradictions. 
But at home there was about him an inde- 
scribable sweetness and gentleness of dispo* 
sition and manner, that (not to speak it pro- 
fanely) seemed to embody a more than human 
proportion of the Godhead that is within us—, 
a sort of angelic incarnation of that affec- 
tion and loving-kindness for a nature not its 
own, which we please ourselves by attributing 
to beings of a brighter sphere, when busying 
themselves about the sonows and joys of us 
** human mortals.'' 

I now speak of Lamb after he had quitted 
Islington and retired to about twelve miles 
fiom town—to Enfield Chaoe— where he first 
occupied apartments, then a cottage, and 
afterwards apartments again : for he found 
that the troubles of house-keeping were in- 
oonsistent with his tastes and habits, now that 
he had removed to a sufficient distance from 
town to escape the constant succession of 
Tisiten which had latterly grown too much 
for the increasing delicacy of his sbter's 
health and temperament. 

When I first became acquainted with the 
Lambs they lived at that little white house 



which stands alone, behind the New River, 
at the fiuther end of Colebrook Row, on the 
leftJiand nde ; the river bounding the little 
garden in front It was here that Oeorge 
Dyer, in one of his sudden fits of abstraction^ 
committed the alarming mauvaise plauanterie 
of walking into the river at noon day, to the 
infinite dismay of Lamb, who was bidding 
him good-bye at the moment he disappeared 
firom view beneath the water! And I have 
sometimes wondered that Lamb did not fol- 
low the example of his friend, from that 
delightful mixture of intense sympathy with 
the spirit of contradiction, which so often 
made him do predsely that which was not 
expected from him. I am serious in saying, 
that there really was a chance of this^ and 
that those friends of Lamb who truly loved 
and regarded him, had thit among other 
causes of congratulation on his quitting town 
for Enfield. The truth is that many who 
went to him at Islington did so from mere 
idle curiosity, and the excitement of seeing 
and hearing something different from the 
ordinary modes of social intercourse; and 
that others went to seek favours or bened&ts at 
his hands ; neither of these classes having 
the smallest sense of the qualities of mind 
and character which made him what they 
found him. By removing to Enfield he got 
rid of both these classes of visiters, and re- 
tained those only between whom and himself 
there was a real interchange of kindness and 
affection. 

Yet I had never reason to feel satisfied 
that his habits and mode of life, and the tone 
and temper of mind, which they mutually 
engendered and sprang from, were improved 
by the change. The truth I believe to be, 
that a frequent communion with intellects of 
the lowest class of cultivation and develop- 
ment was indispensable to the due exercise 
and the healthful tone of Lamb's mind ; and 
that in the country he could not, or at least 
did not, obtain this communion, and was the 
worse for the want of it '* Kings" (the 
proverb says) '* are fond of low company.* 
Lamb was a king in the realms of intellect; 
and certain it is that the meanest peasant or 
vassal of those realms, and even the vilest 
outcast, was deemed by Lamb to come as 
fiurly under the category of ** good com- 
pany" as the most courtly of lords, the most 
accomplished of ladies, or the most cultivated 
of literati. Who, in fact, of all our English 
writers, has sympathised like Lamb with the 
sorrows and privations of the poor? Who 
but he has described them with other than 
a reluctant, deprecating hand, and a patro- 
nising pen ? His littie paper on ** The Chil- 
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dren of the Poor," is the most pathetic piece 
of writing in our language ; and it is so only 
hecause it is written in the purest spirit of 
human sympathy, and the most perfect sim- 
plicity and good-faith. 

One of the most noble and beautiful 
self-sacrifices ever offined at the shrine of 
human affection^ was that made by Lamb 
when, for the greater aeeurity of his sister's 
health, he quitted his beloved London, and 
went to reside in the oonatry-^wfaich he did 
ao^ lore. For why should 4he Cmth be con«« 
oealed on this point f liondon seemed to 
Lamb what the country is to .many people : 
when away from it his 9fml seemed to 
shrink and retire inwards, and his body lo 
fttde and wither like a plant in an unooQ-> 
genial soil; and when he returned toithe 
seemed to regenerate and become filled 
with new life and being. The whole of 
what he felt to be the truly yital years of 
has existence had been passed in London ; 
almost every pleasant association oooneoted 
with the growth, development, and ezereisa 
of his intellectual being, belonged to some 
metropolitan locality ; eveiy agreeable xeeol- 
leotion of his social interconrse with his most 
valued friends, arose out of some London 
event or scene. He was bom in London; 
the whole of his school days were passed in 
London*; he earned hia living in London,*^ 
perfonntng for thirty years thai (to him) 
pleasantly monotonous drudgery which ae^ 
cured him his ultimate independence f; in 
London- he won that fame which, however 
little store he might seem to set by it, was 
not without a high and cherished value in 
his eyes. In short, London was the centre 
te wUch every movement of his mind gravi- 
tated — ^the pde to which the needle of his 
affeetions vibrated-^the home to whioh his 
heart was tied by innumerable strings of 
flesh and blood, that oould not be broken 
without lacerating the being of which they 
formed a part In Lamb's eye and estimft- 
tion, the bare passages and stony quadrangles 
of Uie Temple were fiir more pleasant and 
healthful than the most fair and ooltivated 
spots of 

Anbqm* k>veU«Bt villacs of .the lOain. 
To -him, the tide of human life that flowed 
Ihiongh Fleet Street and Ludgate Hill was 
worth all the Wyes and Yarrows in the uni*- 
verse. Then were, to his thinking, no *' green 
lanes" to compere with Fetter Lane or St. 
Brides; no garden like Covent Garden ; and 

* At Chriiif ■ Hospital— where he was coDtempo- 
IVT with Coleridfe, and wh«r« thdr Ufa-loDg friend* 



t He was a derk in the India- House for the period 
named in the text. 



the singing of all the feathered tribes of the 
air, from the nightingale downwards, ^' grated 
harsh discords" in his ear,— which was attuned 
only to the drone or squall of the London 
ballad- singer, the grinding of the hand" 
organ, and the ** confusion worse confounded'* 
of the *' London cries," with their cart-wheel 
aooompanimenlB. 

The reader may be assured that there is no 
eiaggeration or artifice of s^le in this state* 
menu It is the simple and literal £sct Ben 
foro I was fully aware of this feeling ef 
Lamb as to London, and of the associatioBs 
he was accustomed to connect with it, I once 
or twice, on visiting and walUng about with 
him among the pleasant scenery of Enfield 
and its vicinity, referred to the improvement 
he must find from the change, both as to 
health aud mental condition. But I soon 
feund my mistake, and that the subject was 
a sore one ; and I remember it being re- 
curred to once afterwards, when he declared, 
with uBosual vehemence of expression, and * 
almost with tears in his eyes, that the 
most squalid garret in the most confined and 
noisome purlieu of London would be a jmn* 
dise to him, compared with the fairest of 
dwellings placed in the loveliest scenery of 
* the country." '^ I hate the coantry," he 
said ; and I ahall never ibrget the tone of 
voioe and expression of oonntenanee with, 
which he said it, as if the feeling came from 
the bottom of his soul, and was working un- 
gentle and nngenial results there,that he was 
himself almost alarmed at 

Yet wfaUe Lamb lived in the oonntiy he 
used to spend the whole of the fore part of 
te day in taking long walks, of eight or ten 
miles ; but merely Jitr the mke of walking ; 
not in search of any specific scene of curio* 
sity, or any eKtemal excitement The act of 
walldng was, in fact, congenial to the some^ 
what torpid and sluggish cfaaiacter of his 
temperament It gave a healthful mdve« 
ment to his thenghti, which otherwise brood* 
ed, and, as it were, hovered in a sort of nn- 
ea^ and restless 8lteiberousness,over danger- 
ous and interdicted questions, on whieh h^ 
knew there was no satisfaction to be gained^ 
yet he coold not escape from them. 

What may have been his condition of 
mind when walking about in the open aif 
alone, one can only judge of by the iiSet* 
enoe observable between him when waOdag 
vrith a friend and when sitting vrith the ssme 
friend l^ his own fire-side ; and I have al^ 
way» remarked that the activi^ of his mind 
(and with hit mind aotivity wavindBpensa* 
ble to its health) was ahvays greater under 
flie former cirenmstAnoss. He evidanliy 
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felt this hioiaelf, without perbapa knowing it ; 
for he never would let you go away from hi« 
house* whatever might be the weather or tho 
botti^ without walking eeyeral mUee w;th you 
on your load. And his talk was alw.ays 
oioie free and flowing on these occasions. 

There was, however, another reason for 
these walks. In whatever direction they lay, 
Lamb always saw at the end of them the 
pleasant visioo of a foaming pot of porter, -— 
which he liked the better when quaffed 

In tlH wit lufc's wont looni* 
One could not part company (perhaps with 
the chance of not meeting again for weds oi 
months) without sitting down together for 
^te minutes ; and for this purpose Lamb 
alwsys chose the '* parlour" of some wayside 
public-house. And latterly his regale was 
alwsys limiled to a draught of ale or porter. 

Will the reader pardon me if I dwell on 
ibis point longer than its seeming insignifi* 
canoe may appear to warrant? But in the 
habitual actions and feelings of a man like 
Charles Lamb, there is nothing insignificantt 
nothing that does not result from, and may 
not be traced to, some profound or some 
eurbus and interesting movement of his 
mind or heart; and the habit to which I 
have alluded above was traceable to a deep 
and beautiful mora] feeling. When Lamb 
was quitting home with yon to accom- 
pany you part of the way on your journey^ 
yen could always see that Us sister had 
nther be stayed at home ; and not seldom 
her last Mlutation to him on his leaving the 
nam was— ^ Now ymf le not goiag to drink 
any ale, Charles?" 

• *No! no!" was his half impatient reply. 
The txudi was, that his sister, in her almost 
ever^aazioos care of his bodily health, had 
latledy endeavoaied to keep him, pohaps 
even toe much, from the use for to the 
abuse he had never been addictedr-^f those 
artificial stimuli which were to a certain 
extent necessary to the healthy tone of his 
mental conditkm. I have sometimes thought 
. <-though,certaaoly,withont sufficient grounds 
en which to form a decided opinion either 
waf-^4hat to keep him from the chance 
of being ilV she kept hiin from the cer- 
tainty, of being welL I hare had a pretty 
extensive experience (passively, at least,) in 
the way of inteliectnal Table Talk. There 
a» few of the- most distinguished literary 
men and eonversen of the day with whom 
1 have not partaken in that best of all intel- 
lectual enjoymentB, when duly undctstood 
^d rightly conducted. And I have no 
leooUection of any which has left such de* 
Ughtfrd impressions on my mind as that 



which has tricen place between the first and 
the last glass of humble gin-and-water, after 
a rump steak or a pork chop supper, in the 
simple little domic£le of Charles Lamb, and 
his sister, at Enfield Chace. Nor must it be 
supposed that the afore-named gin-and«water 
played a mere mechanical or ooq>oreal part 
in those delightful repasts. True, it 4!reaUd 
nothing. But it was the liquid talisnum 
which not only opened the poor casket in 
Fhi<^ Lamb's rich thoughts were shut up, 
but set in motion the machinery in the ab* 
sence of which they might have lain like 
gems in the mountain or gold in the mine^ 
No really good converser, who duly i^fipre- 
ciates the use and virtue of that noble faculty, 
ever talks for the pleasure of talking, or in the 
absence of some external stimulus to the act 
He talks well only because he thinks and 
feels well ; and he is always fonder of listen- 
ing than of talking. He talks only that he 
may listen^-never listens merely that he may 
talk. Now Charles Lamb, whO| when present* 
was always the centre from which flowed, 
and to which tended,the stream of the talk 
which took place, was literally tongue-tied, 
till acme slight artificial stimulus let loose 
the sluggish and obstinate member; and 
even his profound and subtle spirit seemed 
to wear chains of its own forging, till the 
same external agency set it at liberty. . Com- 
pared with what it really contained, his mind 
remained a sealed book even to the last, as 
regards the world in general. 1 mean, that 
his books, beautiful as they are, aie men 
spillings, as it were, or forced overflowings, 
from the curious and exquisite treasures of 
his mind and heart. It was a task of almost 
insuperable. difficulty and trouble to him to 
write ; for he had no desire for literary dis- 
tinction; no affected anxiety to make his 
fellow-creatures wiser or better than he found 
them ; and no pecuniary necessities pressing 
him on to the labour. Nor do I believe that 
he would ever hare written at all, but for a 
sort of pressure from within himself, which, 
like the divine afflatus of the omdes of old, 
wouid have vent, and ease its inward agony 
by qieeob. His thoughts were like the in- 
spirations of the true poet, which must eiflier 
be expressed by visible symbols, or they drive 
their recipient to madness. What was ** the 
leading public " to Charles Lamb ? He did 
not care a pinoh out of his dear sister^s snuff-^ 
box, whether they were supplied to repletion 
with the (to him) garbage on which they are 
accustomed to feed, or were left to starve 
themselves into mental health for the want 
of it. He knew well enough that what he 
had to offer would be earcau to them. But 
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it was not so with regard to the little world 
of friends and intimates that his social and 
intellectual qualities had gathered about 
him. Not, indeed, that he ciured much even 
about them,— so far as related to any presang 
desire for their admiration of his intellectual 
parts and acquirements. In fact, a spirit of 
indifference pervaded the whole of his moral 
being, especially during the last ten years of 
his life. And such a spirit, when suffered 
to attain a certain weight and power, is, 
perhaps, one of the most fatal misfortunes 
that can befal a highly-gifted and cultiTated 
intellect,— especially if it be self-cultivated, 
as Lamb's for the most part was. During 
the buoyancy of youth, and the strength and 
prime of manhood, this spirit seldom gains 
any very mischievous ascendancy. But after 
a certain time of life, if present at all, it 
steals and grows over us like frost over still 
water ; binding the faculties and the heart 
in chains, strong as life itself^ or weak 
as ropes of sand, according as we possess 
and use the means and appliances which are 
everywhere about us for resisting or coun- 
teracting the spelL 

Now this speU was one of which Lamb 
had at all times the good sense to perceive 
the presence, and to admit the power which 
it acquired by a submissive yielding to its 
action. But on the other hand, he knew that 
to oppose is to destroy it ; that to gaze upon 
its growth in motionless sUenoe, is to aggran- 
dise it into a monster of moral mischief and 
misery ; whereas, 

lift bat a flnger, aad the giant dies. 

And till his retirement from London he had 
the wisdom to act on this knowledge, and the 
means always at hand of doing so with safety 
and success. 

But in the country it was widely different ; 
for Lamb was not among those fortunate 
spirits who profess to 

Find tongoM in trees, books in tlM mnniiir bfookSy 
Sermons In stones, and good in evenrtliing. 

On the contrary, he saw about him an infinite 
deal of bad ; and in what was bad he saw no 
good, and no means of turning it to good* 
The good that there is, he saw perpe- 
tually overlooked, or turned to bad, by 
those who should apply and administer it 
In a word. Lamb was anything but an 
optimi^ except in respect of human cha- 
lacter. In Ma< he could always see the good, 
and Dould overlook the bad in fiivour of it 

I am afraid it will be thought that I am 
going more deeply into this question than 
the desultory nature of these recollections 
warrants^ and especially in eonnection with 



the topic out of which it has inddentailj 
arisen — a pot of porter! For I most not 
shelter myself under Lamb's example in this 
respect He might be sublime over a roast 
pig, or pathetic over a chimney-sweeper, 
where others could scarcely hope to escape 
being false, ridiculous, or unintelligible. 

To fulfil my object in alluding to the habit 
I have spoken of, I must return for a moment 
to the point from which I have so widely 
digressed. I have said that Lamb's be* 
loved sister and friend always seemed to me 
uneasy whenever he left home with any 
visiter, to accompany him on his way ; fearing, 
as she did, that her brother might make the 
presence of a friend an excuse, or a pretence 
(to himself, I mean, for to otheis he never 
sought or made one in his life— he was the 
very soul of sincerity and good faith) for 
indulging in that mild and genial stimulus 
which his mental temperament so indispen- 
sably required, but wldch the extreme deli-^ 
cacy of his bodily system rendered a dan- 
gerous remedy, unless most carefully and 
abstemiously administered. And that Teiy 
sluggishness and indifference, which rendered 
the application necessary, made the patient 
himself the last person in the world to judge, 
or even to care, as to the cfittafU consequences 
of the application. But as I have said, or 
was about to say, Lamb's whole life was a 
willing sacrifice of love to the personal com* 
fort and health of his sister ; and if the 
sacrifice was not always submitted to with 
the best grace in the world, and the willing 
victim would sometimes seek to escape for 
a moment from the bonds of affection which 
held him, — what did this prove, but that die 
affection was deep and pure in proportion to 
the struggles it overcame ? What are the 
^sacrifices" that nine-tenths of the world 
ask and receive credit for making, but a 
forced submissioti to restraints, in which, after 
a brief period, there is no restraint felt? 
Whereas, in Lamb's case^ half the feelings 
and resolves of the latter part of his life 
were so many struggles between the demands 
of his brotherly love and duty, and that die* 
position to self-indulgence, and even selfism 
in a refined and liberal sense, which were 
the leading tendencies of his character. And 
the former always conquered — at least, when 
the temptations of sodal intercourse did not 
come too strongly in aid of their opponents. 
There were times and occasions when 
Lamb could not, or would not, resist the wjtok 
charms of that one extra cup which "is 
nnblest, and its ingredient a devil." Bat, 
as before, what did this prove but the almost 
superhuman self-denUd which was the hdk 
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of his life?— for, as regarded himself pei^ 
sooally, be was careless of the consequences 
that might attend any impmdence of the 
iind refeired to. He was not a person who 
expected to eat his cake and have it too. 
The present was Atf hour ; it was worth to 
him (humanly speaking) a world of the past 
Sod an eternity of the future. 

Is it expected that I shall apologise for 
dwelling so long and so minutely on a point 
of these Recollections, which may seem to the 
self-important wisdom of some, and the super- 
fine delicacy of others, not of a nature to hare 
been introduced at all ? If so, my apology 
<r&n be addressed to those only who have no 
claim to it ; since they must not pretend to 
feel sufficient interest in the character of the 
individual I am referring to, to make these 
Recollections worth their perusal. But be- 
cause ihey are so sensible and prudent and 
resolute and self-denying that they can feel 
no interest in the ** feais of the brave and 
lollies of the wise "—because they are so 
** virtuous" that *« cakes and ale" are to be 
expunged from the accredited list of human 
enjoyments— it does not follow that the rest 
of the world may not like to see a true pic- 
tnre of a man of genius rather than a &lse 
one. As to the personal friends of Charles 
Lamb being more fastidious about his per- 
sonal reputation, now he is dead, than they 
were when he was alive, it is what I for one 
of them cannot understand. 

And to what, after all, does the sum of my 
disclosure on this point amount? Why, to 
this: that Lamb's exquisitely constituted 
frame and temperament— that bodily con« 
formation on which the tone of his genius 
depended — could not repair the wear and 
tear of its movements and operations, and 
maintain itself in a healthful condition, with- 
out the occasional use of those remedial 
means (for such they are) which were at hand 
for the purpose; and yet, that ninety-nine 
times out of a hundred, he forewent those 
means rather than risk the comfort of another i 
— ^That this other will be aggrieved or angxy 
at my thus alluding to the subject, I have 
no fear. And for the false or overstrained 
delicacy of any body else, I have no respect. 
I have told, and will tell, nothing of Charles 
Lamb that I should have feared for himself to 
lead:— and with that limitation only (which 
virtually extends to her who was his other self), 
I shall proceed in my task of putting down 
what I knew, and felt, and thought of him. 

Though the disposition of Lamb to sacri- 
fice his own feelings and inclinations to those 
of other people in whom he took a personal 

TOL. Yl. — KO. III. 



interest, was infinitely more conspicuously 
exercised (as well it might be) in the case I 
have alluded to above than in any other, yel 
the disposition itself was an inherent feature 
of Lamb's character, and showed itself in 
numerous instances, the details of which 
would be full of interest and curiosity. A 
few of them I may allude to ; and I do so 
the rather because the rare and almost more 
than mortal virtue which they display was 
shared in its utmost strength and beauty by 
her who has been left to mourn his loss, with 
a grief which must be so dreary and deso- 
lating, that it is impossible for those who can 
appreciate it to help exclaiming— 

** Happy in mj mind wm he that died l** 

At Islington, and afterwards at Enfield, 
they had a favourite servant—** Beckey." 
She was an excellent person in all respects ; 
and not the worse that she had not the hap- 
piness of comprehending the difference be- 
tween genius and common-sense, — ^between 
•<an author" and an ordinary man. Accord- 
ingly, having a real regard for her master 
and mistress, she used not seldom to take 
the liberty of telling tliem " a bit of her 
mind," when they did anything *' odd," or 
out of the common way. And as (to do 
them justice) their whole life and behaviour 
were as little commonplace as could well 
be, Beckey had plenty of occasions for the 
exercise of her self-imposed task, of instract^ 
ing her nuister and mistress in the ways of 
the world ! Beckey, too. had the advantage 
of previous experience in observing and 
treating the vagaries of extraordinary men; 
for she had lived for some years with Hazlitt 
before she went to the Lambs. The conse-, 
quence was, that though, so £ur as I ever 
heard or observed, she was never wanting in 
any one particular of her duties and office, 
she was very apt to overstep them, and 
trench on those of her master and mistress. 
In performing the metier of housekeeping,, 
the Lambs were something like an excellent 
person of my acquaintance, who, when a 
tradesman brings him home a pair of par- 
ticularly well- fitting boots, or any other 
object perfectiunated in a manner that pecu- 
liarly takes his fancy, inquires the price, and 
if it happen to be at all within tnidesr.an- 
like bounds, says, ** No; I cannot give you 
that price, it is too little— I shall give you 
so and so," — naming a third or fourth more 
than the sum demanded! Now, if the 
Lambs' baker, for example, had charged 
them (as, it is said, bakers will) a dozen 
loaves in the weekly bill, when they must 
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have known that they had eaten only half 
that number, the last thing they would have 
thought of was complaining of the over- 
charge. If they had not consumed the proper 
quantity to pay for the trouble of serving 
tiiem, it was not the baker's fault; and 
the least they could do was to pay for it! 
Now this was a kind of logic utterly in- 
comprehensible to Beckey, and she would 
not hear of it Her master and mistress had 
a right to be as extravagant as they pleased; 
but they had no right to confound the dis- 
tinctions between honesty and roguery, and 
it was what she could not permit Nor must 
it be wondered at, if she failed to recognise 
and admit the intellectual pretensions of 
persons, who were evidently so behind the 
rest of the world, in the knowledge of these 
first rudiments of household duties. 

Now, there are few of us who would not duly 
prize a domestic with wit and honesty enough 
to protect us from the consequences of our 
own carelessness or indifference. But where is 
there one who, like Lamb, without caring one 
farthing for the advantages he might gain 
by Beckey's blunt honesty, would not merely 
overlook, but be even pleased and amused 
by the ineffable airs of superiority which she 
gave herself, on the strength of her superior 
genius for going the best way to market? 
The truth is, that Beckey used to take un- 
warrantable liberties, which every one who 
visited the Lambs must have observed; 
though scarcely any could have known, or 
even guessed at, her grounds for doing so. 
Yet I never heard a complaint or a harsh 
word uttered of her, much less to her ; and I 
believe there was no inconvenience, privation, 
or expense, that they would not have put up 
with, rather than exchange her honest rough- 
ness for the servile civility of anybody else. 

I remember a trifling incident, which 
showed the interest the Lambs took in the 
welfare of this young woman, whom no one 
else, had she persisted in treating them per- 
sonally as she did the Lambs, would have 
kept in their house a week, though she had 
been the best servant in the world. Her 
father, an interesting and excellent old man, 
had, from his advancing years, been thrown 
out of his ordinary employment as a porter 
and warehouseman, and had no means of 
support but what his daughter could allow 
him. During this time he used to be con- 
stantly at the Lambs, and they had taken 
great trouble, and used every means, to get 
him into some situation ; but in vain. At 
last (for it was quite at an early period of my 
acquaintance with them) they asked me if I 
could do anything for him, — having, as they 



said, teased and bored all their other and 
older friends without success. I happened 
to have the means of putting him into a com- 
fortable situation almost immediately ; and 
I doubt if this trifling service had not more 
merit in Lamb's eyes, and did not afford 
him more real pleasure in bringing it about, 
than any one of the many important acts of 
benefit ihai he had been the medium of per- 
forming, for those penonal friends in whom 
he felt an interest 

At length Beckey left them, to be married ; 
and I believe this circumstance, more than any- 
thing else, was the cause of their giving up 
house-keeping ; which theydid soon aflerwtuds. 

Another instance (so at least it always 
appeared to me) of the habitual disposition 
of Lamb to bend his own feelings, inclina- 
tions, and perBonal comforts to those of other 
people, occurred immediately after they left 
off house-keeping, and quitted their cottage 
at Enfield Chase. They went to board and 
lodge at the house of a reputable couple 
in the same village, where they paid, for the 
plainest possible accommodation, almost suf- 
ficient to keep the whole family twice over; 
and where they were, nevertheless, expected 
to pay extravagantly for every extra cup of 
tea, or any other refivshment they might 
have occasion to offer to any friend coming 
to see them. Lamb soon found out the 
mistake he had made, and it was a source of 
extreme annoyance to him ; so much so^ that 
he often spoke of it to his friends, and in 
no very measured terms of reproach, at the 
mingled stupidity and meanness of the people 
who thus risked what he knew to be almost 
their whole means of support, in order to 
screw an extra shilling out of his easy temper. 
One fact I remember his telling me with 
great glee on this point, as a fine instance 
of the occasional blindness of cupidity. 
Wordsworth and another friend had come 
down to see him, and had drunk tea ; and in 
the next week's bill one of the extra ** teas* 
was charged sixpence more than the amount 
agreed on. When Lamb enquired the reason 
of this, the reply was, that ** the elderly 
gentleman [meaning Wordsworth] had taken 
such a quantity of sugar in his tea !* 

Yet this sort of thing Lamb endured month 
after month for years, under the feeling, in- 
deed under the express plea, of— what was to 
become of the poor people if he left them T 
The Whigs did not plead harder for the 
<< vested rights " of the Tory pension-list, than 
Lamb did for the claims of these people to 
Hve upon him, and afl^nt him every now 
and then into the bargain, because they had 
once been permitted to begin to do so! 
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At the risk of being thought fanciful, and 
disposed to pry too curiously into the spiingB 
of thought and sentiment, I must renture to 
attribute to the fine kujnafdty which J have 
sought to illustrate in the preceding anec- 
dotes and remarks, another little story wliich 
might else be deemed too trifling for public 
notice. During the early part of my ac- 
quaintance with Lamb, when he lived at 
Colebrook Row, he had, Haying on a tint 
UMtk kirn, a large and very handsome dog, 
of a rather curious breed, belonging to 
Mr. Thomas Hood. The Lambs (albeit 
spinster and bachelor) were not addicted to 
'*damb creatures ;" but this dog was an 
especial pet — (probably in virtue of bis 
owner, who was a great favourite with them) 
—and he always accompanied Lamb on 
his long and rambling daily walks in the 
vicinity of thai part of the metropolis. But 
what I wish to point out to the reader's atten- 
tion is, that during these interminable ram- 
bles,-^eretofore pleasant in virtue of their 
profounded loneliness and freedom as re- 
spected all companionship and restraint^-* 
Lamb made himself a perfect slave to this 
dog— whose habits were of the most extra- 
vagantly errant nature, for, generally speak- 
ings the creature was half-a-mile off from his 
companion, either before or behind, scouring 
the fields or roads in all directions, scampering 
up or down ** all manner of streets," and 
keeping Lamb in a perfect fever of irritation 
and annoyance ; for he was afraid of losing 
the dog when it was out of sight, and yet 
eould not persuade himself to keep it m 
sight for a moment by curbing its roving 
spirit Dash (that was his name) knew 
Lamb's weakness on these particulars as well 
as he did himself, and took a due dog-like 



advantage of it. In the Regent's Pkrk in 
particular, Dash had his master completely 
at his mercy ; for the moment they got into 
the ring, he used to get through the pailing 
on to the green-sward, and disappear for a 
quarter or half an hour together, — ^knowing 
perfectly well that Lamb did not dare to move 
from the spot where he (Dash) had disap- 
peared, till such time as he thought proper to 
show himself again. And ihey used to take 
this particular walk much oftener than they 
otherwise would, precisely because Dash 
liked it and Lamb did not. 

I had often admired this dog ; but was not 
a little astonished one day when Lamb and 
his sister came to dine with us at North End, 
(near Fulham) where we then lived, and 
brought Dash with them all the way on foot 
from Islington! The undertaking of the 
pig-driver that Leigh Hunt tells of so capi- 
tally in the Companion, must have been no- 
thing to this of the dear couple, in conducting 
Dash through London streets. It appeared, 
however, that they had not brought him out 
this time purely for his own delauement^ but 
to ask me if I would have him, ** if it were only 
out of charity," Miss Lamb said, half in joke, 
half earnest ; '* for if they kept him much 
longer he would be the death of Charles!" 

I readily took charge of Dash (to be restored 
to his original master, Hood, in case of iU- 
behaviour and loss of favour) ; and I soon 
found, as I expected, that his wild and wil- 
ful ways were a pure imposition upon the 
easy temper of Lamb, and that as soon as he 
found himself in the hands of one who kpew 
what dog-decorum was, he subsided into the 
best bred and best behaved of his species. 

P. 
(To be concluded In our next Number.) 
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Aft£r spending a fortnight at the Court 

of the late Queen Dowager of W , and 

hearing, from those around me, much to ex- 
cite my curiosity respecting the Odenwald, 
I took advantage of a week's leisure, and 
made a solitary excursion into the forest. The 
weather was delightful, and the romantic 
associations which sprang up at every step, 
seemed to wean my thoughts from this world 
of realities, and open for their exercise a new 
and enchanting region, where the soil was 
yet uncursed, and where its scanty inhabi- 
tants seemed to enjoy an euTiable immunity 
from all those weightier cares which are the 



inheritance of their less insulated neighbours. 
I entered from the Bavarian frontier, and 
with no luggage save a sketch book, drawing 
apparatus, and a convenient change of sum- 
mer apparel, threaded my way towards West* 
phalia. Nothing could exceed the enthusias- 
tic delight with which I entered on my forest 
enterprise. Every thing became suddenly 
new, and eloquent, and seemed to inspire an 
energy, mental and bodily, which the inha- 
bitant or wayfarer of the cultivated plain, can 
scarcely hope to experience. In my first day's 
excursion, I proposed to reach and recon- 
noitre that pile—tfie work of art or magic-^of 
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which 80 much has been said, and so little is 
understood, and which the peasants cogno- 
minate the " Goblin-palace.'* 

Towards noon, the ardour with which I 
commenced my undertaking, began to cool 
in proportion to the toil required in the nu- 
merous ascents J had to make, in order to 
seize on some prominent landmark for the 
direction of my steps ; and I sat down under 
the shadow of an immense linden, whose 
roots drank rigour from a beautiful stream 
that gurgled through the long grass, and car- 
ried its unsullied tribute to the Neckar or the 
Maine. No part of the forest could have 
offered a fitter resting place. The deep green 
canopy of leaves, and the light breeze which 
played under the linden's boughs, dissipated 
all languor, and aided by the biscuit, and 
ichwartzhrod, and an exhilarating bcTerage 
which my obliging landlord of the " White 
Bear" had stowed in my haversack, I made 
a primitive, if not a princely, banquet, and 
resting my head against the mossy boll, agreed 
to snatch half an hour's tietta^ and then re- 
sume my maroh, — singing 

*Ti8 sweet to deep hj the forest-stream 

While the noontide ran is g^lowing^ j 
Tis sweet on its mossy marge to dream 

Where the wild-wood rose is blowing I 
'TIS fliweet— tis sweet-^to the wearied limh— 

Oreen Odin spread before thee— 
With the forest breath for thy cradle hymn. 

And its bright leayes whispering o'er thee ! 
Tls sweet in the hunter's rest at noon 

*Neath the pine's gigantic stature. 
To court repose where the violet blows 

-On the taintless lap of nature I 
My world, the forest waVIng wid^ 

Where the free and the fearless wander, 
To start at mom to the hunter's horn 

And rest where the streams meander. 
With the summer leayes for my silken couch 

And the bright blue heaven above me— 
Oh ! who would not be a Jager like me— 

And love but those that love me. 

With these lines half said, half sung, I dropt 
into a sweet slumber, and must confess, that 
in all my experience of a dreamy life, I never 
enjoyed a succession of such enchanting vi- 
sions, as under the linden tree in the forest 
of Odin. Like many others, however, who 
take too great pleasure in such luxuries, my 
iiesta was most unseasonably prolonged; and ^ 
when I started to my feet the bright sunshine 
with which I had gone to rest, was replaced 
by the last shadows of twilight, and I could 
hear the croak of the raven as he returned to 
roost, and the rustling of the deer as they 
sought the fountain, or more inviting pasture, 
and the groaning of the pines as they shook 
their tapering heads in the awakening breeze 
*— all conspiring to sober romance down to 
reality, and convince me that night had over- 
taken me in the middle of my journey. 
How to act was now a question that invol- 



ved a night's comfort, or otherwise; and I 
hesitated some minutes whether I should pro- 
ceed and prowl out the night with the other 
tenants of the forest, or take shelter in some 
oneof the numerous hollow trunks, which, like 
sentiy boxes stationed at intervals, presented 
themselves with offers of accommodation. 

But as I felt little disposition to renew 
my slumber, and on the contrary, an im- 
patience to proceed, not a little quickened 
by the disappointment, I hastily snatched, 
up my haversack, and profiting by the chary 
light which still shot its partial glimpses on 
my path, moved on in meditative silence. 
There was no moon, but the stars mustered 
in great force and brilliancy, and seemed to 
multiply as I went; and, save the sounds 
already noticed, the stillness of the scene was 
unbroken, and, to the contemplative mind, 
full of sublimity and nature's eloquence. 

The glow-worm shone at Sequent inter- 
vals in all its fairy lustre, sparkling amid 
the grass like a reflected star, and presenting 
a fit object to attract and detain the eye. 
The nightingale, too, had added her shrill 
note to the less classic, though more charac- 
teristic sounds which undulated through the 
forest solitude. Soothed and encouraged 
by this new and enchanting combination of 
song and scenery, I half forgot the situation 
and circumstances which had placed me as 
an outcast in a wild, inhospitable forest 

Hitherto the trees were not so dense or 
umbrageous, but a sufficient light stole 
through their foliage, to shew me the deer- 
track I v^as pursuing, and give a sort of' 
decision to my movements. But having now 
reached a higher elevation, the character of 
the scenery was changed, and I entered a 
gloomy pine-forest, which, as I computed,' 
lay between me and the village of Holtzen- 
berg, where, on setting out, J had calculated 
on spending the night with the priest My 
progress, however, was now considerably 
retarded by the additional shade of the pines, 
which met at the height of a hundred feet 
overhead, and rendered my steps vacillating 
and uncertain. Having once entered, I, 
determined to continue in strict observ- 
ance of the Saxon proverb, that, under such 
circumstances, it is always better to advance 
than retreat. Besides, the night was fast 
waning, and morning would find me at the 
proposed halt The ascent was rocky and 
mther steep, and in slowly doubling a rag- 
ged promontory, the dash of a cataract at 
no great dbtance broke on my ear ; and, fol- 
lowing a rough and irregular track, I found 
myself, in less than half an hour, on an 
isolated precipice, overhanging a profound 
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and foamy abyss, from which the startled 
imagmation shrunk back in horror. Fully 
persuaded that, by a sort of instinctive accu- 
racy, I had so far succeeded in my aim, I 
groped round the verge with equal caution 
and Bxadetj, to discover some connecting 
path by which I might be able to continue 
my route. But it was soon evident that here 
the path terminated for the present, and that 
the- perilous arch which haid once spanned 
the dari[ ravine, had been recently swept 
away by one of those hurricanes which in 
this wild territory so often shift the landmark, 
and give new channels to the stream. 

The gloom which overhung this locality, 
greatly heightened by the chagrin which I 
felt at having my progress so formidably 
impeded, would have been a fitting subject 
for the pencil of Salvator, and no mean 
rival of his celebrated pass of the Abruzzi. 
Still partially doubting the evidence of my 
senses, and reluctant to retrace my «teps 
while there was the slightest probability of 
being able to cross this formidable chasm, I 
sat down upon a jutting rock to weigh Uie 
matter, and lake my measures accordingly. 
Here a most unexpected and fresh em- 
barrassment presented itself; for, in turn- 
ing my eye to the path by which I came, 
I perceived, to my total surprise and dis- 
comfiture* that the pass was blocked up by a 
huge shaggy animal, which stood within a 
few yards, and with its glaring eyes — ^Uke a 
pointer on his game — ^intently fixed upon, 
and, as I supposed, devouring me by antici« 
pation! I was completely fatcmated, and 
had there even been the means of retreat, I 
do not think I could have stirred a foot The 
nature of the animal it was impossible for me 
to ascertain, but its object was pretty ap- 
parent; and being totally unprepared for 
such a rencontre^ I thought it among the 
ugliest customers I had ever met with, and 
would have freely given my purse to have 
had the ravine betwixt us! Ilie only ofieo- 
sive and defensive weapons in my possession . 
were a pocket-knife and a sapling of Bavarian 
oak, which had lent me some support during 
the day, and would soon be called upon, as 
it appeared, for more. Whether in reality or 
in imagination I know not, but the savage 
continued to approach roe, and increased in 
dimensions at every step. I could hear it 
whetting its tusks as preparatory to the fatal 
pounce upon its victim! Already I stood 
upon the extreme verge of the precipice, and 
fdt that one step either way would seal my 
doom. No one will envy me the feelings of 
that moment, but they will give me credit for 
an expedient which suggested itself at the 



very crisis. I carried, after tiie manner of 
the Germans, a pocket apparatus for striking 
a light, and seizing it in a wild paroxysm of 
hope and apprehension, struck the flint with 
all my strength, received the spark in the 
tinder, and communicating this to some 
withered grass and leaves at my feet, pro- 
duced a momentary blaze, from which the 
monster, to my unspeakable joy and delivei^ 
ance, made a precipitate retreat My self- 
congratulation, however, was premature ; for 
no sooner had my transient flame (transient, 
of necessity, from the scantiness and precari- 
ousness of my fuel) waxed faint, than my 
shaggy guest again presented himself in the 
same point and attitude; and surely never 
was a poor devil more puzzled how to treat 
with an adversary tlian I was. Extremes, 
they say, suggest remedies; but the present 
was an exception. My first and last expe- 
dient being exhausted, it now appeared that 
nothing short of a special interference on the 
part of my guardian angel could snatch me 
from my perilous position. Here the slight- 
est concession on my part was sure to hasten 
the catastrophe; for any attempts ta avoid 
Scylla must whirl me into Chary bdis. I stood 
literally between the devil and the Red Sea, 
not daring even to raise an imploring look to 
heaven, for my eye was immoveably rivetted 
upon the savage object that so completely 
and so painfully absori>ed my mind. Memory 
in the meantime was busy, and many fright- 
ftil fragments, that had dept from childhood, 
now presented themselves to my excited 
imagination, and fostered apprehension worse 
than death i What could courage avail me 
under such circumstances ? To retreat were 
an act of suicide; whUe to advance, though 
it might present a semblance of intrepidity, 
would nevertheless be a voluntary surrender 
of life. There appeared, in short, but one 
alternative worthy of a christian, namely, to 
wait with what patience I could muster, and 
to obey whatever impulse the last extremity 
might suggest— and that could not by any 
means be protracted beyond a few minutes ; 
for my only defence was the deadening 
embers from which I still contrived to 
elicit a faint glare of protection. These 
dimmed by rapid degrees, and finally died 
away. Not an instant was left me for 
reflection. The horrible beast made a cau- 
tious but determined step forward. I felt 
as if the cold blood exuded through my very 
pores; a violent palpitation— a whirling of 
the brain succeeded, and the next moment, 
as sometimes occurs under the last pressure 
of desperation, I was relieved by a sudden 
and most unaccountable return of self- 
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pofiseasioD, when, I Terily believe, I should 
hare confronted a le^on of de^ undis- 
mayed. I ha?e often attempted to explain 
this sudden transformation upon some intel- 
ligible principle ; but never plausibly, nor to 
my own satisfaction. I only know Uiat such 
was literally the case. Whether the moral 
and living principle foresaw the result, and 
thus tranquillised the physical, is a question 
which, although it derives considerable 
strength from prior and subsequent observa- 
tion, made or remembered in cases of extreme 
danger, can receive but a haasaidous solution. 
In my present position, however, as concerned 
myself, one question was fully decided. Yet 
to be worried by a bear — ^to be conveyed piece- 
meal to regale her famished cubs in some dis- 
mal cave, were trdy " horrid imaginings " 

We were now within three yards at far- 
thest, when the bear made a deadly plunge, 
and dashed— not upon, but past me! — and 
at the same instant two forest hounds, or wolf 
dogs, rushed down the precipice, uttering 
that short, impatient growl which they usually 
send forth when disappointed or perplexed 
as to their own course or that of their game. 
On breathing more freely, my first and natural 
impulse was to unburUien my heart in a 
burst of grateful exclamation for this most 
timely and unexpected deliverance — the no 
less than apparent result of divine inter- 
ference. Still my mind partially misgave 
me, and I had difficulty in reconciling my 
past with my present situation, so imminent 
was the danger, and so completely had it 
passed away. 

I turned to the brink of the precipice, but 
could observe nothing save the white spray 
that fitfully relieved the darkness, and the 



agitated branches that overshadowed (he 
eddying vortex. 

The fate of my late antagonist was, as I 
trusted, deservedly sealed, for the path he 
had taken was assuredly that of destruction. 
This was as it should be. But the doom of 
my two Intrepid deUverers— no less certain — 
distressed me exceedingly ; and I kept an 
anxious watch for some minutes, in the 
vague hope that I might still gain some faint 
token of their existence. Whilst I stood in 
this mood of half expectation, half despond- 
ence, a shrill whistle startled the forest 
echoes, and was followed in a few seconds 
by the re-appearance of my canine friends, 
but both apparently exhausted or hurt, for 
they passed me limping, as if they answered 
the summons .with much apparent pain or 
reluctance. 

Not to give the bear an opportunity, should 
he arrive at a state of resuscitation, of again 
putting me in bodily fear, I followed the 
wolf-dogs with what speed I could muster, 
and in a few minutes was hailed by a group 
of hunters, who, after hearing my tale of hair- 
breadth scape, enjoyed it as an excellent 
joke, the recollection of which was likely to 
keep them in good humour for some days to 
come. 

1 partook with much relish of their forest 
fare, and as for the DanUeiger-wauer^ I 
shall ever bear most grateful testimony to its 
renovating virtues and potency. On further 
conversation with this forest band, my adven- 
ture lost much of its sublimity, when informed 
that the hear of which I had rendered so 
appalling an account was but a hoar — a 
common wild-boar — ^proving that there is but 
a step from the tublime to the ludicrcm. 



DON MIGUEL'S LAST LEVEE. 

TwAS o*er ! — The sun in tears went down 

Amid a nation's woe. 
And each hope was quench'd when his father's crown 

Was torn uom yon kingly brow : 
But oh ! on all that sorrowing land 

A deeper sadness fell. 
As he stood 'mid his devoted band 

To bid his last farewell ! 

Then met each ear the stifled sigh 

From some youthful warrior's breast. 
And the aged hero's glistening eje 

A Monarch's worth confessed. 
Then might the desolate moan be heard, 

That Som woman's bosom broke. 
As the pledge of faith, with the farewell word. 

In those crowded halls awoke. 
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Bat viho is she, to whose silent Head 

No echoing sound replies. 
With the robe of bei mourning around her spread. 

And despair in her tearless eyes? 
As onward she moved every lip was still'd, 

Through that awed and wondering throng, 
And her low deep voice through her hearers thiill'd. 

Like some wild funereal song ! 

"Lo! <A<yarefled!— yet/amhcie, 

The last of all my race ! 
But in mine eye there is no tear 

A widow's grief to trace. 
Though anguish deep hath sear'd this brow, 

And funow'd o'er this cheek— 
^Tis past— and oh ! it is not nmo 

A mother's woe should speak. 

" The husband of my youth is low — 

The partner of mine age ! 
That narrow grave by Douro's flow 

Is stamp'd on memory's page. 
Yet mourned I not as those who deem 

No joy can wake again, 
For in our last-bom I could dream 

My hero lived again ! 

** Five blossoms at my side up-grew — 
Like opening buds of spring ; 

But soon, -alas! around them Sew 
Fell war's destroying wing. 

Yes I one and all I laid them down- 
Within their father's grave! 

My life's last link — mine age's crown— 
My gentle and my brave! 

" I saw them fade— all— all, save one, 

These blossoms of my pride ! 
Yet did my heart in triumph own, 

* 'Twatfor their King they died ! ' 
Bnt oh ! ^at heart, that 'neath neh blight, 

Could thus all proudly swell. 
Broke when, at Accesseira's fight, 

My last and youngest fell ! 

"Yet, — ^peace ! my soul!— Though lost to me 

Are all I once could bring. 
To lift the conquering brand for thee^ 

Their Leader, and their King, 
No grief of mine thy brow shall cloud. 

This farewell hour to mar ; 
Too soon shall glory's night enshroud 

My oountxy's guiding star ! 

" I do but come to pledge again 

The fealty, vow'd of old,— 
A vow that never passed in vain 

Those lips now mute and cold ! 
Farewell I — And while the sacred name 

Of a Hero's wife is mine, 
Thy LAND my latest sigh shall claim. 

My soul's last pxayei be thine ! " 

Elanora LooisA Montagu. 
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No. VII. 

** Having flown over manj knaviBb profesaiont, he lettled onlj in a rogae.** 

WiinvR*a Talk. 



Our hero, after the liberation of his brother, 
soon forgot his good resolutions, and quietly 
looked forward to the chance of one of those 
profitable adventures which he seemed to 
pursue with a religious devotion. Indeed it 
appeared to him, that in depriving others of 
their property, he was an instrument in the 
hands of Providence to chasten those rich 
reprobates who were among the non-elect, 
by depriving them of a portion of that which 
rendered them idolaters. He consequently 
considered that he was, as it were, acting in 
a spiritual vocation, when he took from them 
that which they misused and applying it to 
the holier purposes of increasing the earthly 
treasures of a sealed predestinarian. Nothing 
could exceed the quiet, philosophic urbanity, 
with which he reasoned upon the evidently 
accredited position he stood in, with relation 
to the community of which he was so active 
a member. He justified his hallucinations 
with a mild and persuasive logic, that carried 
perfect conviction to the mind of Burrows, 
and the family to which he had become 
socially united by a reciprocation of senti- 
ments perfectly in accordance with the code 
of morals prescribed among that tribe of 
vagrants, with whom thieving is a cardinal 
accomplishment Dillon was a gentle, cour- 
teous rogue, who gave a sort of sanction to 
knavery, by the intellectual and dexterous 
manner in which he pursued it 

Aa thisUea wear the aoftest down. 
To hide their pricUea *tm they're grown, 
And then declare themaelves, and tear 
Whatever ventures to come near ; 
So a amooth knave does greater feats 
Than one that idly rails and threats. 
And all the mischief that he meant. 
Does, like a rattle-snake, prevent. 

Though our hero had taken a lodging 
separate from the family at the chalk pit, he 
was nevertheless a daily visiter there, attracted 
solely, however, by the society of Phoebe, to 
whom he still rendered the aid of a preceptor. 
Cooper seemed to view hb intimacy at length 
with sometMng like displeasure, frequently 
evincing a degree of churlishness towards his 
riral, which made him perceive that it would 
he necessary to bring matters between him- 
self and the beautiful gipsy to a speedy 
issue. He detested her affianced husband, 
more for the natural barbarity of his tempe- 



rament, than for the rivalry that existed 
between them ; and his disgust was confirmed 
by a specimen of practical brutality, to which 
he happened to be an eye-witness. 

One morning, George Cooper brought an 
old horse to the chalk-pit, so tLin, blind, and 
lame, that even the Hobgoblin, who was no 
novice in calculating advantages, and seldom 
failed to see where the balance was likely to 
turn, was altogether at a loss to conceive the 
purpose of saving such a poor fleshless car- 
cass from the crows. The gipsy told, with a 
chuckle of savage delight, tiiat as he was 
that morning passing through a field, he saw 
a farmer about to knock the old horse on the 
head, for the benefit of a neighbouring squire's 
hounds, when he prevented this brute murder, 
as he called it, from being perpetrated, by 
tendering the fanner fifteen diillings, which 
the latter gladly accepted; thus saving the 
life of the wretched animal only to subject it 
to a ten-fold worse doom. The horse, old as 
it was, showed figure, bone, and blood, but 
was evidently worn out with age and ill- 
usage. Dillon was still puzzled to conceive 
what there was to be gained by the purchase 
of a broken down ba^, blind, lame, and so 
miserably meagre, that every bone under its 
hide might have been regularly counted ; and 
as it stood panting mih the exertion of a 
tardy trot of two miles, its eyes fixed in their 
sockets, as if the motion of life had been 
withdrawn from them, its angular frame 
denoting disease and starvation,— one might 
have fancied that the poor brute's skeleton 
had been regularly prepared by some veteri- 
naiy Brooks for the museimi of a society of 
comparative anatomists. 

His Btmttinc ribs on both tides show'd 
Like ftirrowB he himself had plou^h'd : 
At spur of switch no more he aklpt 
Or mended pace than Spaniard wbipt j 
And CKsar's horse, who, as fiune goes. 
Had corns upon hit feet and toes. 
Was not by half so tender hooft, 
Nor trod upon the groond so soft.* 

The purchaser — to the surprise of our hero, 
himself so cunning in the practices of manual 
deception, soon showed how quickly a lean 
horse may be rendered plump, and a blind 
one be made to see. With a dexterity that 
showed he was no novice in such novel 

* Hudibras. 
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bandiciaft, he cany-combed the poor beast 
until all the loagh hair was taken from its 
ooat, and it looked as sleek as if it had been 
clipped for a gentleman's stable. He then 
mbbed the hide with train oil, until it bore 
a dark polish, like that of a well-fed racer 
about to be started for the St Leger. 

''Now," said he, <* don't he look like a 
regular bit o' blood?" 
This was franklj admitted on all hands. 
'' But you shall see what a sound charger 
ril make of him in a twinkling," continued 
Ae busy knare, as he prepared for the con- 
summation of his dexterity, which was to 
render an aged horse rejuvenescent, and 
dispose of it for just fifteen times its value. 

Cooper now made a slight incision through 
the skin of the foundered steed close by the 
inosculation of the tail, and introducing the 
end of a small brass tube, began to blow, in 
order that he might have something to offer in 
the market besides skin and bone. This pain- 
ful operation he continued, until eyery part 
of the animal's hide was distended with air, 
and the starred hack soon became apparently 
as sleek and plump as a fayourite charger. 
Theprooess, moreorer, imparted to it a vivacity 
which made the unmerciful operator give a 
shout of triumph, as he anticipated the pro- 
bable effect it would produce upon sonae 
rustic purohaser, who had not been much 
accustomed to trace effects to their causes. 
Wherever the skin of the poor hide-bound 
beast would not rise, he made a small punc- 
ture near the spot, into which he inserted 
the tip of the stem of a pipe, and by the aid 
of his lungs, rounded every part of the horse's 
body to his satisfaction. This part of the 
process being accomplished, he carefully 
placed a small circular piece of adhesive 
plaister over each orifice, and painted it the 
colour of the animal's hide. He next 
squirted something into its eyes, wHich made 
the orbs roll frightfully, and discharge a 
quantity of water. This application dilated 
the pupils considerably, and they became 
clearer; but the pain inflicted by the sudden 
injection, forced them into a quick motion, 
after the first acute pang had subsided, by 
which the blindness was in a great measure 
concealed, imparting to them an expression 
of high courage and mettle, which they had 
indeed exhibited in former days, but which 
had long become extinct. The miserable 
creature, from the terrible infliction to which 
it had been so inhumanly subjected, appeared 
to be all life and activity, and in this state 
^^ 8lp>7 took it to a village at a short dis- 
tanee on the London road ; there he disposed 
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of it for eleven guineas to a waggoner, on his 
way to the Metropolis, the rustic fancying 
he should gain full half by hb bargain in 
Smithfield market ; but the horse's body was 
left on the road side just six miles from the 
scene of purohase. 

This specimen of the deliberate, cold- 
hearted cruelty of young Cooper, combined 
with the disagreeable fact, that he was the 
plighted husband of Phoebe Burrows, excited 
in the mind of our hero feelings of inex- 
pressible hostility towards him. Although 
Dillon saw no positive sin in taking by fraud 
from another, what he maintained to be the 
property of the community — as wealth, ac- 
cording to his philosophy, was a divine gift, 
and therefore not intended for the individual, 
but for the species,— be had, nevertheless, an 
utter abhorrence of wanton and unprovoked 
cruelty. And though these principles bore 
the hue and aspect of a coarse animal self- 
ishness, yet it is certain that he maintained 
them with a dogged, but still earnest con- 
viction of their equity. He had imbibed 
them fiiom his infancy, and the Antinomian 
dogmas which he had received under the 
guardianship of Miss Biddy Mackinnon as 
the oracles of infallible truth, had tended 
to confirm his predisposition to violate the 
laws, which he considered arbitrary restric- 
tions, since those dogmas secured spiritual 
impunity to transgression; and he set it 
down as an incontrovertible axiom, that man 
could never be just in punishing what God 
did not visit with his chastisements. Such, 
was the shallow sophistry behind which he 
hedged his delinquencies ; and under this thin 
crust of theological logic, he skreened him- 
self from that obvious light of conviction to 
which he did not dare boldly to submit his 
reason. Thus, beneath the cloak of religion, 
he was guilty of the most flagrant offences, 
at the same time really fancying that this 
cloak was a positive spiritual protection 
against the displeasure of that Being, who is 
*' of purer eyes than to behold iniquity," and 
therefore requires that tliey who would 
ascend to him for the rewards of the eternal 
inheritance which he has reserved for them 
that love him, — 

Where the thirsty soul 
May drink her fill, and taste the mighty aU 
Of knowledge nnconfln'd, and loye sapreme 
Divinely flowing in that sacred stream. 
Where all is pure, and nature, perfect grown. 
Can win new glorions worlds, and make their Joys 

her own*, 

should be ** righteous in all his ways, and 
holy in all his works." 



• Tolson. 
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Plato has represented a disciple of Socrates 
as saying, " It is impossible, or at least very 
difficult, to know the truth in this life ; one 
of these two things must be done, — we must 
either learn the truth from others, or find it 
out ourselves. If both ways fail us, amidst 
all human reasons, we must fix upon the 
strongest and most forcible, and trust to that 
as to a ship whilst we pass through this stormy 
sea, and endeavour to avoid its shoals and 
tempests, till we discover one more sure, 
upon which we may happily accomplish the 
voyage of this life as in a vessel that is secure 
from danger*." 

Dillon seems to have acted intuitively 
upon this principle, for he kuew nothing of 
the Greek philosopher; his grand rational 
ship being absolute predestination, full 
freighted with Antinomian impunity, and 
unconditional election. 

The more our hero saw of George Cooper, 
the less he felt disposed to close with the 
conclusion that he was a desirable husband 
for Phoebe Burrows. The very thought of a 
sacrifice that would place a lovely and inno- 
cent girl under the tyranny of such an unfeel- 
ing ruffian, set the whole mass of his blood 
in a tumult of agitation. He had felt for 
her a growing partiality from the first mo- 
ment of his acquaintance with her, and this 
partiality had gradually ma,tured into a feel- 
ing of intense and absorbing interest. He 
had moreover imagined that she did not look 
upon him with indifference, and under this 
impression he was determined to set the 
matter at rest by marrying the beauti- 
ful gipsy girl without further delay. He 
did not calculate impediments, summing up 
in his own mind the different qualifications 
of himself and his rival, and striking a ba- 
lance immensely in his own favour. A doubt 
never for a moment suggested itself to his 
mind of Phoebe's ready acquiescence in his pro- 
posal, and of her leaving her affianced bride- 
groom to seek another sweetheart He had 
however sadly miscalculated the principles, 
if not the feelings, of her who he imagined 
could so readily cancel the bond of a solemn 
pledge and throw herself into the arms of 
another, in direct violation of truth and of a 
most sacred obligation. 

Phoebe Burrows, notwithstanding the state 
of social degradation in which she had been 
brought up, was endowed by nature with 
such a keen perception of moral good and 
evil, that the deformity of the latter could 
not escape her view, and she surveyed it with 
so microscopic a scrutiny from having itcon- 

* FlAto in FhOBdon. 



stantly presented to her in its most revolting 
array, that the elements of good shone before 
her with a brilliancy immensely enhanced by 
the contrast ; and thus it happened that the 
very circumstances which have an almost 
unfailing tendency to render the generality 
of young unprotected creatures like herself 
the more hardened in depravity, supplied her 
with a panoply against its influence which 
protected her from its most fatal shafts, and 
thus secured her from becoming its victim. 
It is true she had not that moral sensitive- 
ness which would have governed her feelings 
under the dominance of a higher domestic 
condition, but the seeds were within her, and 
only required a suitable aspect for their cul- 
ture and growth to ripen into fragrance and 
bloom into beauty. 

Dillon took the earliest opportunity, after 
he had made up his mind definitirely to be- 
come allied with the beautiful gipsy, of declar- 
ing himself, and he unreservedly asked her if 
she did not think she could be happy with 
him for life. 

" I think I might, James," she replied, 
with quiet earnestness of manner, ''but**— 
and she paused, as if the^ remaining part of 
the sentence, like Macbeth's amen, stuck in 
her throat. 

" What do you mean by * but?' " asked Dil- 
lon, eagerly, as if he had not anticipated the 
introduction of that equivocal conjunction; 
" surely there can be no impediment unless 
you really have a preference elsewhere, and 
then, to be sure, 'tis quite another thing ; but 
I've a clear thousand pounds in the funds, 
and am likelier to be worth more than less. 
What do you say, Phcebe, to taking a voyage 
with me for life on a calm sea and in a ves- 
sel fresh rigged and full freighted?" 

" I am plighted, Dillon, to George Cooper, 
and therefore 'tis impossible. I am sure you 
would be the first to despise me if I were to 
break my word." 

'* Can 1 believe my ears ? You cannot be 
determined to marry such a gross ruffian.'' 

'' If he really be a ruffian, the greater my 
misfortune, for he is the ascendant star in my 
horoscope, and I must henceforth borrow my 
light from his, as the cold melancholy moon^ 
that never shines but when the world slum-^ 
bers, borrows hers from the sun, which not 
only gives light but life to all nature." 

'* But your words do not seem to indicate 
much spontaneous love on your part, and you 
surely can't think you are destined to many 
against your own wishes?" 

'' My grandmother and father have settled 
that it is to be so, and I have nothing to do 
but submit." 
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" What ! can't you make yonr own choice T* 

" I am not permitted to hare a choice on 
the rahject ; their will most he my law." 

" Nay, that*8 a folly ; it is not to he enter* 
tained for a moment hy a free spirit and a 
true woman's heart Hear me, Phcehe; I 
love thee with all the fervency of an affection 
intense and pure as the love of angels. I 
have fancied that I am not altogether indif- 
ferent to you, and entertain some assurance, 
if I can read the language of human eyes and 
understand the impression of human hearts, 
that you have no affection for this George 
Cooper ; why then should you throw your- 
self away upon a fellow who knows not how 
to value you, and thus render miserahle one 
who really appreciates and adores you." 

PhcBhe heaved a sigh ; it was deep, and 
her eyes were suffused with a tear. '* Come, 
come,** continued Dillon, "say that you will 
discard this hrute." 

•'Alas!" said Phoehe, mournfully, "you 
seem to he ignorant that gipsies do not marry 
out of their trihe. So sacred is the custom 
that I helieve it has never heen violated." 

"Then he you the first to show a good 
example, and snap asunder fetters as inglo- 
rious aa they are enslaving." 

"Impossible!" 

" Why ?'» 

" Because I should be an outcast from my 
race." 

" Which would he emancipation from the 
most odious thraldom." 

" I cannot — 1 dare not consent.*' 

" You refuse me then ? " 

** I do, I must ; I have no choice." 

" Then henceforth, Phoebe, we must be as 
strangers." Saying this, with a heart full to 
bursting, but subdued by the strong reaction 
of mortified pride, Dillon rushed from the 
presence of her whose image dwelt within 
him like a kindred and associated spirit, while 
a tear fell from her eye as she witnessed his 
emotion, an eloquent token of the influence 
he really had over those sympathies of her 
woman's nature, which constitute the whole 
sum and essence of love. 

Dillon was determined henceforward to 
think no more of the beautiful gipsy, and 
thus to verify the dictum of the poet*, 

Our hearts are paper, beaaty is the pen 

Which writes our loves and blots them out again. 

But it b one thing to determine and anotlier 
to accomplish. He waited impatiently for 
the time when he should lay his head on his 
pillow, and there *' steep his senses in forget- 
fulness." 



* Sir Charles Sedley. 



Congenial night I beneath thy plaeid reign 

What trembling thoughts he breathed, what sorrows 

told I 
Sealed lips, that dared not to the sun complain. 
In thy lone ear the secret heart unfold t 
To him who bears the crown or wears the chain — 
Sovereign or slaye— thy glittering path unrolled 
Brings equal boon, so it doth bring the best 
Of all heayen*s gifts to mortal longings— rest I * ** 

The Hobgoblin did not find the repose he 
sought : his thoughts were thorns in his pil- 
low, his disappointment a potion of bitterness. 
He was exceedingly annoyed at his rejection, 
aa he had notat all calculated that his declara- 
tion of love would terminate in such a morti- 
fying result. He felt a degree of humiliation 
that seemed to weigh him to the dust, and his 
affections were so deeply wounded, that in 
the momentary agony of disappointed love 
he vowed never again to cross the path of her 
who had so deeply abased him. The memoiy 
of the gipsy girl was like a bright lens in his 
soul, that magnified her beauties with a power 
so potent as almost to absorb his spirit in 
their blase, whenever he dared trust him- 
self to trace them through the prism of a 
rapt imagination, that invested them with 
hues of transcendent brightness and of the 
most attractive purity. His affection had 
been gradually ripening from the daily op- 
portunity he had in teaching her, of tracing 
the rich texture of her mind as it unfolded 
itself in the progress of her knowledge. 
Notwithstanding his repulse, he felt satisfied 
that Cooper was not the object of her heart's 
selection ; but he knew how rigidly the tribe 
to which Phoebe belonged adhere to the cus- 
tom of never marrying out of their own com- 
munity, and this knowledge became at once 
a conviction and an agony. 

For several days our hero did not visit the 
domestic circle at the chalk-pit ; nevertheless, 
with painful interest he watched, at a distance 
and unobserved, the progress of his rivals 
courtship,if it might be so called. He learned 
from the gipsy children, whom he daily saw, 
that Cooper frequently treated the girl of his 
capricious choice with a harshness offen- 
sive even to her parents, who were not 
over fastidious on this point, and his jealousy 
had been evidently roused by the close con- 
nexion which had apparently so long sub- 
sisted between her and her father's guest. 

This was the first unhappy portion of Dil- 
lon's life. He loved intensely, and his dis- 
appointment was equal to the intensity of his 
affection. He might truly have addressed 
the object of it in the beautiful words of 
Cowley — 

Thou robb'st my days of business and delights. 

Of sleep thou robb*st my nights ; 

« S ee the HeUotrope, page 3S, a poem of rare beauty • 
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Ah, lovely thief I what wilt thoa do ) 

What! rob me of heaven too f 

Hiou even my prayers dost steal from me. 

And I. with wild idolatry. 

Begin to God, and end them all to thee. 

Not long after the Hobgoblio's rejection 
by the lovely gipsy, as he was walking one 
afternoon about dusk near the bank of a 
stream that took its course through a yalley 
terminating the common, he heard voices at 
a short distance, and being intercepted from 
the view of the speakers by a clump of alder 
trees that grew upon the margin of the brook, 
he approached stealthily upon them without 
being observed, feeling confident that the 
interlocutors were those who were perfect 
a'ntipodes to each other in his estimation. 
When sufficiently near to distinguish the 
tenor of their conversation, after a short pause 
he heard Phoebe's voice distinctly expostu- 
lating with her affianced tyrant, who it was 
evident had been charging her as having 
indulged in too great familiarity with Dillon, 
which suspicion she repelled in the language 
of eloquent indignation. 

" Nay," said she, " Cooper, had I wished 
to have been united by a closer tie than 
mere friendship to him whom you choose to 
look upon as your rival, I might have done 
it without much seeking, for he offered to 
marry me, and I am afraid 1 have rejected 
him for one much less deserving of my affec- 
tions." 

*' Curse thee! — ^take him if thou thinkest 
him more worthy ; thou art not the only wench 
that's worth having. George Cooper never 
yet found a girl coy when he was willing. 
I know thou hast a partiality for this pale- 
faced patterer of prayers and retailer of grave 
sayings. He's made thee wise, hasn't he ? 
But a bushel of woman's wit is about as valu- 
able a commodity as a purse made out of a 
sow's ear. Go to thy minion, harlot," conti- 
nued the savage, fiercely elevaUng his voice, 
and at the same time imprecating a harsh curse 
upon the innocent girl^ which made our hero's 
blood boil within him. The tender tone in 
which Phoebe had mentioned his name, and 
her apparent expression of regret at having 
rejected him, renewed for a moment all the 
impetuosity of his passion, and he could 
scarcely retain his concealment 
The motions of the earth or son 
(The Lord knows which) that turn and ran. 
Are both performed by fits and starts. 
And so are those of lover's hearts. 
Which, though they keep no even pace. 
Move true and constant to one place. 
Dillon listened with breathless impatience to 
the conversation between Cooper and Phoebe 
Burrows, when he heard the latter say, in a 
tone of quiet but resolved indignation — 



"After 80 cowardly an insult I shall con- 
sider myself released from my engagement 
f will never marry thee, Cooper, if there s not 
another man to be found in the world. Hea- 
ven help the unhappy wretch that should be 
link'd to such a ruffian." 

'' Ruffian !" roared the enraged gipsy, and 
instantly after Dillon heard a blow from his 
clenched fist which made every nerve to qui- 
ver within him. He rushed horn hia hiding 
place and saw the beautiful girl reel back- 
wards, and to his utter consternation fall from 
the bank of the stream into the water. Spring- 
ing forward, he delivered a blow with all his 
strength on Cooper's temple that sent him 
headlong after his victim. The Hobgoblin 
lost not a moment, but pursued hia coarse 
along the bank of the brook, the current of 
which being swollen by the winter rains, 
was extremely rapid and deep. It happened 
fortunately for Cooper that the root of an 
alder tree which projected from the bank 
was within his grasp just as he rose to the 
surface. This he seized, and it was the 
means of securing his escape from that fate 
to the hazard of which he had so brutally 
subjected another. Meanwhile Dillon, fol- 
lowing for a few moments the coarse of the 
stream, plunged into it just as he perceived 
the object of his anxiety rise for the second 
time, and was hurried rapidly onward by the 
current He however contrived to seize Phoebe 
by her dress, held her firmly, and exerted his 
most strenuous efforts to gain the oppoaite 
bank. He swam well, but the force of the 
water was so great that he was carried down 
the stream with irresistible impetus. He 
did his utmost to get clear of the whiri- 
ing eddies, which eveiy now and then 
drew him and his lovely burthen beneath 
the agitated flood, but in vain. He was 
borne onward in spite of his most desperate 
struggles ; still he managed to keep himself 
and his charge above Uie hissing wateis. 
Phoebe clung to him with an earnestness that 
greatly aggravated the danger ; he neverthe- 
less contrived to maintain his presence of 
mind, keeping his legs and one arm free, so 
as to enable him to breast the torrent with 
tolerable success. He frequently heard the 
gurgling of the water in Phoebe's throat, as 
she was occasionally inunersed in his strug- 
gles to gain the bank; and the effort with 
which every inspiration was made af\er swal- 
lowing so unwelcome and copious a potation, 
alarmed him for the safety of her whose life 
he valued at this moment far more dearly 
than his own. He spoke to her as well as he 
could, bidding her be of good courage ; but 
the immersions were now so constantly re- 
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peated, that she was either afiraid or unable 
to reply. She did not for a moment lose her 
self-possession, but threw her wet tresses from 
ber forehead as she arose with the occasional 
swell of the water, relaxing the tenacity of 
her hold whenever she found that Dillon 
was encumbered, and catching with resolute 
energy at every twig which drooped from the 
bank and offered the feeblest chance of stay- 
ing their impetuous career. Her courage 
seemed to rise with her danger, a^d she 
occasionally gave a faint smile of acquies- 
cence, though she did not speak, when Dil- 
lon endeavoured to encourage her. Her 
admirable resolution imparted additional 
strength to his, and he redoubled his efforts 
to get out of the rush of the current He was 
however by this time becoming exhausted ; 
his chest heaved,he gasped, the water rushed 
into his throat, and he felt himself rapidly 
sinking, when a tree which had been uprooted 
on the rivulet's brink, and hung over the 
stream, happily arrested his progress. He 
seized one of its branches, with an enfee- 
bled though firm grasp, and soon got rid 
of his lovely burthen. Phoebe, though 
much bruised by the blow she had received 
from Cooper, and weakened by her exertions, 
soon contrived to secure herself upon the 
trunk of the tree, and to gain the bank. A 
ciy of joy burst from her lips as she once more 
placed her feet upon the firm earthy but this 
sudden emotion of delight was soon quelled 
as she turned her head towards her deliverer. 
Unluckily for Dillon, the branch of the 
tree proved a false stay : the shock of the fall 
had split it from the trunk, and it only ad- 
hered by a few feeble fibres. No sooner, 
tbereforey was he released from the charge of 
her for whom he had so generously perilled 
his life, than, while he was in the act of 
pulling himself towards the bank, the treach- 
erous bough suddenly gave way, and he was 
again drawn back into the eddy, which 
whirled him onward with the greater impetu- 
osity, in consequence of the partial interrup- 
tion to its course. He was now spun round 
and round with more frightful velocity than 
before, and his peril, in consequence, greatly 
increased. He saw no chance of escape. 
All his energies^ now very much reduced 
by his former exertions, were employed 
to no purpose. He was continually forced 
under the water, and could scarcely keep 
himself upon the surface a sufiicieot time 
to breathe. He at length resigpied him- 
self to the will of heaven. His senses were 
gradually deserting biro, and his chest was 
painfully distended with the turbid flood. 
Every now and then the shrieks of the 



affrighted PhoBbe met his ear, and gave a 
momentary impulse to his struggles for life; 
but the inexorable waters at length shut out 
the sound, and he heard nothing but their 
rush and roar as they, bore him unresistingly 
miward. It was a critical moment; but, as 
he afterwards confessed, he never once gave 
himself up for lost He imagined that the 
purpose of his destiny was not yet accom- 
plished, and it therefore struck like a faint 
beam of hope upon his waning senses, that 
he should still live to see the sun rise in his 
strength and set in his glory, that he should 
still enjoy the pleasures of a protracted 
existence ;— so &rm a hold had the anchor 
of his creed taken upon his tenacious mind. 

He had now ceased to struggle, and yielded 
himself entirely to the impulse of the stream: 
still he did not rank, though he was at inter- 
vals of every half-a-dozen moments sucked 
down by the impetuosity of the current. 
He invariably rose to the surface, after 
having swallowed a muddy potation, much 
against his will. At lengUi his head sud- 
denly struck against something, and he 
became insensible. Upon recovering, he 
perceived that he was lying on the bank of 
tub rivulet, and Phcebe hanging over him 
with an expression of the most tender and 
earnest anxiety. Supposing him dead she 
had mourned loud and bitterly. Her heart 
swelled with bursting agony as she looked on 
the pallid form before her, and her grief had 
all the intense eloquence of a true and fervid 
passion. 

'* Ye ataades, and wmnton winds, and goabing brookB, 

On whoM fresh lap the swart star sparely looks, 

llirow hither aU your quaint enamel'd eyes. 

That on the green torf sock the honey'd showers. 

And purple all the ground with yemal flowers. 

Bring the rathe primrose that forsaken dies. 

The tufted crow-toe and pale Jessamine, 

The white phik, and the pansy freakt with Jet, 

The glowing violet. 

The musk rose, and the we!l*attlred woodbine, 

^th cowslips wan that hang the pensive head. 

And eyery flower that sad embroidery wears : 

Bid amaranthus all his beauty shed. 

And daflbdiUies flU their cups with tears. 

To strew the laureal hearse where Lycid lies*." 

The moment the Hobgoblin unclosed his 
heavy eye-lids, and the bright orbs beneath 
them gave signs of consciousness, Phoebe 
uttered a slight hurried scream, and threw 
herself passionately into his arms. This 
sudden burst of emotion soon roused him 
from his lethargy. It was no less sudden 
than unexpected ; but our hero, when he 
had regained the full possession of his senses, 
imputed it rather to that' earnest sympathy 
which woman displays in all situations where 
her emotions are challenged by great and 
* Lycidas. 
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periloQB emergencies, than to any awakened ther progress down the stream by his clothes 

affection. He was soon in a condition to catching in a fiactuied beam that helped to 

follow the interesting gipsy to the chalk pit support the superincumbent structure. She 

On their way he learned from her that his had dragged him to the bank. Not a word 

head had struck against the fiame-work of a was said about Cooper, whom, upon their 

wooden bridge, which had stopped his fur- airival, they found at the cavern. 

Syphax. 



BEFORE THE DRAWING ROOM. 

BY THOMAS HAYNE8 BAYLEY. 

I MUST be presented to-dav. Lady Susan, 

I must be presented to-day, 
I fmut be presented, or what will my cousin 

The Bride, Lady Mackintosh, say ! 
She married a man who was knighted last season 

For carrying up an address ; 
If She^i a great Lady, you'll own there's no reason, 

My Lady, why I should be less I 
I must be presented to-day, Lady Susan, 

I must be presented to-day. 

Now pray. Lady Susan, don't say that you're poorly, 

Tis plain that you wish to withdraw ; 
You married my brother, and I've a right, surely. 

To go with my sister-in-law ! 
And though you consider us ruljrar relations. 

Some proper repayment there'll be 
For Brother Bob's diamond and pearl presentations, 

In this presentation of me. 
I must be presented to-day. Lady Susan, 

I must be presented to day. 

Look at me, my Lady, — ^'tis silly to quarrel. 

You'll own tiiat I'm fit to be seen ; 
My yellow silk petticoat loop'd up with laurel, 

{So elegant, yellow and ^en!) 
My train of blue satin ! (judiciously chosen, 

'Twill make a pelisse in the Spring,) 
And then my red feathers! I'm sure. Lady Susan, 

I mutt be remarked by the King. 
I must be presented to-day, Lady Susan, 

I must 1^ presented to-day. 

A train may look Tery magnificent, flowing 

Behind one in folds, I dare say, 
But as for a hoop! Oh I could not bear going 

To Court in that round-about way ! 
My lappets! nice lace !— what's the use now of buying 

Three yards ? — it is quite a take-in ; 
And why did you laugh when you saw I was tying 

Them gracefully under my chin ? 
I must be presented to-day, Lady Susan, 

I must be presented to-day. 

And what's to be done when I stand in the presence ? 

Pray tell — I rely upon you ; 
Must I civilly say, as I make my obeisance, 

'• Your Majesty, how do you do?" 
To be Idss'd by the King ! Lady Susan, assist me, 

I shall not be fit to be seen ! 
What! kiss me in public! Oh! when he hu kissed me, 

I sha'n't dare to look at the Queen ! 
I must be presented to-day. Lady Susan, 

I will be presented to-day. 
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THE PAWNBROKER'S LODGER.— No. 5. 



It b long since I have been so angry as I 
was this morDing'--and no wonder. Miss 
Kitty might well say, man is bom to trouble! 
To have the Celerity npset— a thing that 
neTer happened before— upset, too, in a 
black dismal ditch :^and to make matters 
worse, the door of the hind-boot flying open, 
so that all the small parcels (my parcel for 
the Court Magazine among the rest) were 
lost in the mud — ^it was too bad! Stu^ a 
droll stoiT, too, as it was : — of an old man 
who advertised for a wife, and the adver- 
tisement was answered by one as eager for 
matrimony, I take it, as he was,— «nly, 
unluckily, it iwmed out to he hu awn sitter, 

'' What am J to do, Miss Kitty?" said J, 
quite provoked. ** What will all the ladies 
diink, if they havent one of my stories, 
as usual, this month t 1 don't mind for my- 
self, but I don't want to disappoint them ; 
and I write eo dowly, I could never get 
another ready in time. — ^What am I to do ? " 

She considered for a moment, then was 
off like a lapwing, and soon came back with 
a great roll of papers. << Father Dockwray's, 
Sir," said she; <'you know he died here, 
poor young man ! because he would fast in 
spite of his doctors ; and he was always a 
scribbling. One day, when he was laid up 
in bed, never to rise from it again, poor 
fellow! — ^for he was as meek as a saint! 
I wanted a bit of paper to light his fire, and 
he pointed to that very chest of drawers, Mr. 
Townsend — (it has had new handles, since, 
though) — and told me I might take all that 
I found there:— but when I saw how neatly 
they were written, I did not light fires with 
them, be sure, and have kept them by me 
ever since. Perhaps some of them will do ; 
though, to be sure, they can't be as funny as 
your own." How sly of Miss Kitty, never to 
have mentioned them before ! 

I looked into the roll, and have picked out 
one — the shortest — to send instead of my 
poor lost story. I cannot say 1 have read 
it— the hand is so crabbed. Miss Kitty says 
he used to shake like a paralytic person all 
the time he was writing. It may be some- 
dung very Popish, and indiscreet for aught 
I know; but I could not disappoint the 
editor— and the ladies, I hope, after this 
little preface, won't mistake it for mine. 



It chanced, on a red March evening, in 
the year of our Lord 1506, that two monks 
were standing together in the burial ground 
bdoDging to the Dominican monastery at 
Berne, of whom the one was the Father 
Zecharias,and the other Francis Vetschi, the 
sub-prior of the aforesaid convent ; of whose 
stmnge and unblessed doings, it may be, 
that some have heard. 

"And yet," said the Father Zecharias, 
in continuation of their discourse, '* I pro- 
fess that I am troubled at heart about the 
estate of those poor souls in Purgatory." 

" Trouble not tiiyself. Brother Zecharias; 
are they not in a better estate than the one 
in which thou wast awhile ago — living 
amid the sins and allurements of this 
world? If they be punished there, it is only 
for a time, and they will preseuUy be re- 
leased." 

<« But how know we that this punishment 
is but for a time? — and where lieth the 
region of purgatoiy in which they abide?" 
asked Zecharias. 

" It is well. Brother, that I am tender 
with thee, else I should denounce thee to our 
superior as a holder of heretical and un- 
wholesome doubts. Till now— and I have 
been many years in this house, was I never 
before inquired of, where the doleful land of 
Purgatory lieth, though it may be-—*" 

'*It may be," cried Zecharias, eagerly, 
" that you know — is that not what you would 
say?" 

'' And if I did, what would it profit thee ?" 

** Ah ! littie, unless I could go thither and 
see for myself," sighed the new-made monk, 
" whether some dear friends of mine be there, 
and whether they be grievously or lightiy 
punished. Dear Father, you have a mighty 
renown in this place for subtlety and learn- 
ing: know you notofany means whereby my 
desire might perad venture be accomplished ?" 
And Zecharias fell eagerly upon his knee, 
and looked up imploringly in the face of the 
other. 

" lliis inquiring spirit of thine, my son," 
replied the sub-prior, with a half-smile, *^ will 
lead thee into trouble one of these days." 

*' And yety Father, you must yourself like- 
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) haye inquired eagerly to have gotten so 
much wisdom/* 

'* In that thou art right, my son, and I 
am tempted to instruct thee because I per- 
ceive that thou art modest as well as ferrent, 
and dost honour to the learned. But this 
matter b one of grave handling. Come there- 
fore- to my cell an hour after midnight; we 
will speak of these things more fully, and it 
may prove to thy satisfaction.'' On this they 
parted. 

Now, you must know, that many pious men 
hold that this sub-prior, this Franqis Vetschi, 
who performed so notable a part in these and 
after proceedings in the same religious house, 
was none other than an evil spirit, permitted, 
because of their unbelief and cunning, to 
tempt the fathers to their ruin. But of course 
the earnest Father Zecharias knew not this. 
He reverenced this man above all the others 
because he was deeply learned, and willing 
to discourse with him on all manner of awful 
and momentous things— such as the blessed- 
ness of heaven, the sufferings of the damned, 
the nature of angels, and the like ; and the 
young monk, who had exchanged a life of 
licence and adventure for the cowl and the 
rosary, found nothing so effectual to efface a 
few longings for the pleasures of the world as 
the contemplation of these and other such 
mysteries. 

The night was utterly silent and dark. The 
clouds hung so low that you could almost feel 
their oppression. Father Zecharias sat alone 
in his cell, impatiently expecting the sum- 
mons of the clock, and remembering former 
times, when he had lingered in his sumptuous 
chamber watching the fingers of the time- 
piece till they should point the hour which 
was to lead him to the Lady Angelina's feet. 
Ah ! it was for the peace of her soul that he 
had so often scourged himself before the high 
altar at midnight ; it was for her alone that 
he songht to penetrate into the place of so- 
journ of the souk of the dead. It was from 
grief for her loss that he had quitted the 
world in disgust, and taken shelter in the 
cloister. It was to her he prayed when he 
knelt at night and morning. It was with the 
echo of her rich Southern voice that the choir 
seemed to speak to him in its music. Now, 
when the clock struck one, he extinguished 
his lamp, and stole out to the appointed place. 
As he passed the comer of the cloister, the 
sound of the organ and the voices of a few. 
choristers, assembled at that dead hour to 
sing a requiem for some departed brother, 
faintly reached his ear, seeming as it were to 
wain him back from pursuing the adventure. 



But his burning curiosity was not to be stifled, 
and with the sigh of a Uiirsty miser when he 
sees afar off a rich treasure, he passed on and 
was soon in the sub-prior's celL 

That subtle and wicked man (or fiend) was 
bending over an old grim-looking roll of 
parchment, and reading so intently by the 
weak flare of his lamp, that he did not look up 
when the young monk stood beside him ; and, 
as he read, his lips moved without ceasing, 
pressing out from between them strange hea- 
thenish sounding woids, the like to which 
Zecharias had never heajrd before. Still the 
*' Miserere " of the choir made its way to his 
ear ; he closed the door shar]dy to shut it 
out Then the sub-prior, closing his book, 
motioned Zecharias to come and sit beside 
him. 

'* Art thou here. Brother Zecharias," said 
he, " in purpose of heart to fulfil thy daring 
inquiries?" 

" 1 am, sir," replied the young man, his 
heart leaping within him as he spoke. 

<« I have been consulting many curious 
books for thy satisfaction," returned the sub- 
prior, ** and I have discovered — ^but, first, art 
thou trustworthy?" 

" I am of the best blood in Floieuce, as 
you know," was Father Zecharias' eager 
answer. 

'* Thou shalt swear," replied the sub-prior, 
with a sneer. 

*' And wherefore? Is there guilt in what 
I am about to partake of?" 

<« I have done," replied the other, care- 
lessly. " I only grieve for the trouble I have 
taken in rummaging over my musty shelves, 
since, when the fullest gratification awaite thy 
desires" — ^he looked him keenly in the face 
as he spoke—*' thou hangest back in such a 
strange and lukewarm fashion. I have done. 
Benedicite, Brother Zecharias, and good 
night." 

"Nay, but—" 

*' Nay, but I will have my cell to myself," 
rejoined the sub-prior, angrily. It required 
much submission and entreaty to bring him 
again into a complaisant mood. Father Ze- 
charias declared that he would gladly take 
whatever oath was required. 

This prescribed oath, such as by no means 
would befit a Christian page, was taken, not 
without a shudder. " To the work at onoe," 
said the sub-prior, now as alert as he had 
a while before been languid and constrained. 
^Follow me," and, as he spoke, he pushed 
aside a part of an old dark press, and dis- 
closing ihe door of an inner chamber, bade 
Zecharias enter. 
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TliiBcell, the ezlsteooe whereof was a secret 

to the eommon brethren, was a small square 
loom, lined— roof, walls, and floor— with soft 
dark doth, like the torture chamber of some 
dungeon. It was lighted from the roof, from 
which hung a lamp burning with a feeble, 
reddidi flame. A strange picture occupied 
the entire of one side ; the subject was some 
demon orgj. A vast multitude of naked and 
ferocious flgnies were dancing or wrestling, or 
it might be fighting, in the full blase of a 
lurid light, so intense that it gate a clearness 
and transparency to their forms. Their coun^ 
tenances were grotesque and hideous, their 
limbs strong and distorted. And in the midst 
of this infernal rout was laid upon an altar 
their netim, bound hand and foot: — a girl 
of great youth and beauty, robed entirely in 
a long white garment; her attitude like 
theirs who sleep the sleep of death. Abore, 
in the midst of the deep red gloom which 
roofed this wild and wicked scene, was the 
diadow of a gigantic head, so drawn out, 
that no feature or expression was to be 
discerned; and underneath, a large tablet 
inscribed with barbarous looking characters. 
Zecharias was so busy gazing on this strange 
picture, that he did not notice the many 
implements of magic, which were the only 
other fumitare of the chamber. 

Meanwhile, the sub-prior was busying him- 
self over a certain altar or table that stood 
nndemeath the lamp, on which was placed 
a bowl of dark porphyry full of some unknown 
liquid, whence first began to arise a sul- 
phurous Tapour, and then a small white flame. 
Vetschi bent over this reTerentially,anid once 
or twice bowed himself beibre it, as before 
the real Corpus Christi,all the while mutter- 
ingrapidly some formula, which grew stronger 
as the flame waxed brighter. 

*' Come hither, Brother Zecharias," cried 
he, suddenly pausing. 

The youUi obeyed, and stood beside him. 

^ J must faaye a drop of blood from your 
arm." Zecharias had no power to resist, and 
the sub-prior nimbly slipped back his sleeve, 
and wounding a vein slightly with a dagger, 
which hitherto had laid across the bowl, 
pressed thence a few drops into the flame. 
Immediately a dull heavy sound of feet was 
heard, as it were straight beneath them, and 
80 mighty that the chamber rocked therewith. 
When Father Zecharias turned away from 
the cauldron, which was now flaming fiercely 
upwards, there was a third person with them 
in the chamber. 

This last comer appeared a short and strong 
man, clad in a curious garment of brown 
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felt, with a bonnet on his head of the same, 
a belt of black leather round his waist, and 
thick club of knotted wood under his arm. 
His face was half covered with glistening 
black hair, and was otherwise of a deep 
brown hue. His month was closed and still ; 
his eyes were round, of the colour of jet, 
and gleamed exceedingly; and he seemed 
more like unto the statue of an idol than a 
creature endowed with will and motion. 

**It is my servant,*' said the sub-prior; 
** thou wilt go with him, brother Zecharias, 
and he will ^ow thee all that is in thy 
heart" 

The young monk trembled, but it was now 
too late. 

**See," continued Vetschi, *« that thou 
neither speak, nor stir from the place he 
shall point out to thee, and he shall conduct 
thee again to this spot in safety. If thou 
disobey mine orders, on thine own head lie 
the awful peril of thy folly!" He then spake 
some words in the same unknown tongue as 
before to the figure, who answered only by 
bowing his head. ** Follow him, brother 
Zecharias, and peace be with thee." These 
last words were spoken in a tone of bitter 
mockery. 

But of this Zecharias took no heed, for the 
darhministerof the sub-prior grasped his wrist 
sharply, and pointed to the trap-door whereby 
the young monk thought he had entered the 
chamber, and from which were seen descend- 
ing steps lost in the lower darkness. Zecha- 
rias, as passive as a child, could not choose 
but accompany him, and they went swiftly, 
steadily downward, deeper and yet deeper 
(the demon still speaking no word), till the 
youth began to wonder where they should 
stop ; and but for the burning grasp which 
guided him through the thick and noisome 
darkness, would have thought his present 
adventure none other than a dream. 

At length the floor became level, and the 
passage wider, as it seemed, and loftier, as 
a sound of going and of whispering was 
heard high in the space overhead, and fierce 
blasts of wind seemed to rush past them at 
every moment, and tongues of fire to glance 
upon them and then pass by. They marched 
forward, tiie familiar still holding Father 
Zecharias with firm grasp, until they came, as 
it were, to the door of an immense vault, so 
high that the eye could not discern the roof, 
and so wide that the lights upon the walls 
appeared no larger than stars, albeit near at 
hand they were each of them as large as the 
massy flame of a furnace. The floor was a 
pavement of tombstones of every date and 
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ceuturj, and inscribed with the writing of 
every people under the sun. There were none 
else in this spacious chamber but themselves, 
nor any sound to be heard save a low and 
melancholy wail of lamentation, which arose 
from the pavement wherever they came, and 
when they had passed died away again in 
dreary silence. The demon led Zecharias 
hiUier and thither, ever and anon pointing to 
the stones upon which they trod, and the 
monk as often shook his head mournfully. 
They passed into a second chamber, no smaller 
than the first, but there likewise was no record 
of what he sought so eagerly ; into a third, 
and the fitful sound of mourning slill mar- 
shalled them. At last, and Zecharias thought 
its melancholy tone grew sadder and stronger 
the while, they came to a freshly carved tablet 
of oval shape, and on it was written : 

ANGELINA, 

ONLY DAUGHTER OF COUNT MARLI, 

AGED TWENTY YEARS. 

Here Zecharias would have cried out aloud, 
when his stem guide grasped hb wrist more 
violently than before, and laid the forefinger 
of his owu other hand upon his lips ; and 
nodded, as if to say, *' Sought you not this ?** 
Zecharias looked pitifully in his face, and 
made no other answer. 

Th^ the demon motioned to Zecharias 
that he should stand aside from the stone, 
and he stooped and raised it ; and behold ! 
underneath it was a key : — and the demon 
took up the key, and led Zecharias forth out 
of the chamber. 

They were soon again, as before, in a close 
passage, but not, as before, in darkness, for a 
pale, sickly, gleaming light showed them 
countless doors, as of prison cells, on this 
side and on the other; — and Zecharias' heart 
grew faint with feai to hearken to the cries 
of anguish and entreaty which came from 
within. On a sudden his guide plucked him 
by the garment, and they stood close against 
the wall. A loud footstep approached them, 
and the warder of these prison^ strode past 
them through the twilight; so dim was it 
that Zecharias saw not how he was clad, or 
how great was his stature, but his step was 
like the thunder when it drops from cloud to 
cloud ; and in one hand he bore a spear, and 
a heavy faulchion hung at his thiglu As 
he passed, the prisoners in the cells called 
upon his name, that he would let them come 
forth, and that their torments might be as- 
suaged ; but he went on his way, and stopped 
not. So also Zecharias and the demon passed 
on, until they came to a door engraven like 
the tomb from which they had taken the key. 



Now Zecharias' heart beat high, and his 
knees smote together, when the demon turned 
the key in the locks, of which there were 
six, — and he thought every moment a year 
till the fastenings were all undone, and he 
might go in and see his lady. Again the 
guide put his finger on his lips. The sixth 
lock gave way, and the two entered the place 
where the Lady Angelina lay. 

O, how small and dismal was it ! — ^how 
different from the pleasant bower in her own 
palace at Florence ! She lay, wrapt as in 
her grave clothes, upon a low pallet, on which 
she was bound with large chains. Her head 
reclined upon one white arm, her feet were 
bare. Who may tell the distress of her face ? 
Her eyes were sunk and dead, and had run 
tears till their fount was dry. Her cheeks were 
white and hollow, and she ceased not to sigh 
sadly, '' Alas! and why am I here ? " 

On a sudden she perceived Zecharias 
standing motionless and distressed in the 
doorway of her dungeon of captivity. She 
cried out aloud — alas! that she could not 
break her chain and run to him — '' Giovanni ! 
O my Giovanni! do I see you indeed? 
Have you come to share my punishment, 
who were the cause of my sin ?" 

The words cut him to the heart no less 
with remorse than grief, but his hand was 
held firmly by his swarthy guide, and he 
remembered his awful oath. 

*'You will not then speak to me, Giovanni," 
cried the Lady Angelina, passionately ; '* is 
this the last and hardest trial ? Or is it only 
an appearance — or indeed you yourself? 
speak to me! Yon loved me once! you 
know you loved me!'* But Zecharias was 
yet silent, and his companion began with 
impatience to pull him nearer the door. 

** Giovanni ! " cried his lady once more, 
in a yet more piercing voice, *' will you nut 
deliver me P Will you not do thus much for 
your own poor Angelina ? Weary nights and 
days have passed since I have lain here, and 
have suffered — It is coming now ! Giovanni, 
for mercy's sake deliver me !" 

While she yet spoke, a hissing sound 
was heard in a far comer of her prison, 
and, behold ! a large serpent began to un- 
coil itself and crest out its dark head to- 
wards the place where the maiden lay, and 
soon it was close beside her. The familiar 
gave Father Zecharias another peremptory 
summons — ^he was rooted to the spot The 
serpent ere long raised itself upon its speckled 
rings, and creeping round behind her, still 
lifUng its large slimy head, coil upon coil, 
presently towered high above her. Gio- 
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mam straggled convulsively to free himself 

from the demon, and even while he thought 

his gripe hegan to wax fainter, the serpent 

oast itself forward over her shoulder, and 

greedily threw itself upon her white hosom. 

The youth could bear no more. *' In God's 

name, foul spirit," cried he, rushing violently 

ibrward, ^* let go thy hold ! '' As he spoke, a 

hideous laugh burst from his companion, who 

straightway departed ; the foul serpent also, 

affrighted, drew itself away hastily, and the 

lady's head was once more lying upon her 

lover's breast But ere he could take one 

kiss of those lips, whose sweetness he had 

loved better than his salvation, or speak one 

cheerful word in her ear, a mighty peal of 

thunder broke over their heads, and there 

came a strong blast of wiud, and with it 

flames of fire ; and the maiden was caught 

suddenly out of his arms, and he saw her 

no more. When the rashing of the whirl- 

wiud, and the sound of the thunder and of 

those fierce eager flames had ceased, and the 

Father Zecharias could look abroad, behold ! 

he was laid upon the floor of his own cell. 

«• » « • 

Now came eventide, and the sun shone 
pleasantly upon the monastery of Berne and 
into the cell of Father Zecharias, who was 
hid upon his bed sick to death. All that day 
he had lain like one in a trance, but, towards 
the hour when the dew falls, he revived a 
little and sate up, and spoke as he had been 
Wont to speak. And he called for the prior, 
and confessed himself to the same, and prayed 
that the brethren would carry him forth and 
lay him upon the steps of the high altar, that 



he might die there if it was the Lord's will 
that he should die. And they lifted him up, 
and bare him into the chapel upon his bed,, 
and laid him down before the great altar. 
And hour by hour he grew still fkinter, and 
they prayed over him and sang hymns ; and 
the physician poured the strongest cordials 
down his throat as if they had been water. 
It availed not — ^he was dying fast, and he 
spoke to no one nor would answer questions, 
but lay looking upward with an anguished 
look, and beating his breast ; only when the 
sub-prior stood beside him he lifted up his 
head, and cried exceedingly loud, *< Away, 
thou false Satan!" 

** Ye see, my brethren," said that cunning 
man, *' how hardly our brother is wrestling 
with his adversary." And from this time 
they prayed yet more fervently. 

Towards midnight, when some were be- 
ginning to fail because of sleep, great fear 
fell upon them, and they gathered themselves 
closely together a stone's throw from where 
he lay, to see what might befal him. And 
when the hour struck, a shadow like a deep 
black cloud seemed to darken the flame of 
the tapers, and to rest heavily upon the dying 
man; and a voice came from the cloud, 
saying: " HE IS MINE!" And when the 
cloud had passed away, they found that 
Father Zecharias was dead *. 



• It will be remembered that the Dominican Mo- 
nastery at Berne waa the scene of some of the nuwt 
strange and appalling proceedings which eyer dis- 
graced the pages of Church history, and in which the 
sab-prior, alluded to in the legend, was a prominent 
actor. 
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BT TUB AOTHOB OF ''THE USUBER's DAUGHTER.' 



A plG in a string is a troublesome article 
to manage, two pigs in a string are more 
tronblesome still, to a degree, perhaps, in 
proportion to the squares of their distances — 
a ram in a halter is also proverbial for obsti- 
nacy, — mules are celebrated for their perti- 
nacity, and donkeys for their stupidity ; but 
all the pigs, rams, mules, and asses in the 
world, pnt together, would be more easily 
managed than a company of singers in a 
village church. About four miles from Lop- 
pington there is a village called Snatcham. 
The living is but small, and the rector 
resides and performs his duty without the 
aid of a curate. You cannot imagine a 
milder and more gentle creature than this 



excellent clergyman. He is quite a picture, 
either for pen or pencil. He is not more 
than five feet four inches in height, somewhat 
stout, but not very robust; he is nearly 
seventy years of age — perhaps quite by this 
time ; his hair, what little is left of it, is as 
white as silver ; his face is free from all wrin- 
kles either of care or age ; his voice is slender, 
but musical with meekness. The practical 
principle of his demeanor has always been— 
anything for a quiet life. He would not speak 
a harsh word, or think an unkind thought 
to or of any human being ; but he b now 
and then tempted to think that when the 

* From a work now in the press, entitled " Pro- 
vincial Sketches. » 
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apostle Pavl xecommended the Christiaas to 
life peaceably with all men, he put in the 
saving clause '* if possible,'' i»ith particular 
reference to village choristers. Snatcham 
choir is said to be the best in the county; sucb, 
at least, is the opinion of the choristers them- 
selves ;-«nd be must be a bold man who 
should say to the contraxy. They are no 
doubt vexy sincere when they say that they 
never heard any better than themselves; for, 
to judge from their singing, one would not 
imagine that they had ever heard any one 
else. Snatcham church does not boast an 
organ, and it is well it does not, for if it did, 
the whole choir would innst upon playing on 
it all at once ; but instead of an organ it has 
a band of music, which has been gradually 
increasing for some yean past It com- 
menced, about thirty-five years ago, with a 
pitch-pipe, which was presently superseded 
by a flute. It was soon found, however, that 
the dulcet notes of a single flute were quite 
lost amid the chaos of sounds produced by the 
vocal efibrts of the choir, so a second flute 
was added by way of reinforcement; but all 
the flutes in the world would be no match 
for the double bass voice of Martin Orubb 
the Snatcham butcher, under whose burly 
weight and hurly-burly notes the whole 
music-gallery trembled and shook. To give 
pungency to the instrumental department, 
therefore, a hautboy was added; but the 
vocalists felt it a point of honour to outscream 
the instruments, and the miscellaneous voice 
of Jaines Gripe, the miller's son, who sang 
tenor, treble, or counter-tenor, just as it hap- 
pened, was put into requisition for extra duty 
to match the hautboy. James Gripe could 
sing very loud ; but the louder he sang, the 
more you heard that kind of noise that is 
produced by singing through a comb. It 
used to be said of him that he sang as if he 
bad studied music in a mill during a high 
wind. To the two flutes and the hautboy were 
added two clarionets, because two of Gripe's 
younger brothers were growing up, and had 
a fancy for music Young Gmbb, the son of 
the butcher, began soon to exhibit muacal 
talents, and accompanied his father at 
home on the violoncello, which instrument, 
with the leave of the rector, was added to 
the church band in a very short time, — a 
time too short, I believe, for the perfection of 
the performance. 

The rector, dear good man, never refused 
his leave to anything, especially to what the 
singers asked ; they might have had leave to 
introduce a waggon and eight horses if they 
had asked ; but still the rector did not like 



it, and every time he was called upon to 
christen a child for one of his parishioners, 
he trembled lest the young one should have 
a turn for music, and introduce into the 
gallery some new musical abomination. It 
was next discovered that only one bass to so 
many treble instruments was not f(^rplay,so 
to the violoncello was added a banoon, and 
to the bassoon a serpent What next 7— 
nothing more at present ; but if the move- 
ment party retains its ascendency, triangles 
and kettle-drums may be expected. The 
present state of Snatcham choir is as follows. 
In the first place there is Martin Gmbb, the 
butcher, a stout robust man of about fifty 
years of age, having a round head and a red 
face, with strong, straight, thick brownish 
grey hair, combed over his forehead, and 
reaching to his very eyebrows. He is the 
oldest, the wealthiest, and the meet influ- 
ential man in the choir. He sings baas, and 
is said to be the life and soul of the party, 
though there are no great symptoms of life 
and soul in his face, which is aboat as full 
of expression as a bullock's liver. Then 
there is young Martin Gmbb, who is a bit 
of a dandy, with black ciuling hair, and 
whiskers of the same pattern, pale face, thin 
lips, long chin, and short nose ; his instm- 
ment is the violoncello. James Gripe is 
leader of the treble voices, with occasional 
digressions, as above noticed. And, in addi- 
tion to the two younger Gripes, Absalom and 
Peter, who play the two clarionets, there ars 
Oneslphorus Bang, the shoemaker, who plays 
the first flute ; Issaehar Crack, a rival shoe- 
maker, who plays the second flute ; Cornelius 
Pike, the tobacco-pipe maker, who plays the 
bassoon ; Alexander Rodolpbo Crabbe, the 
baker, who plays the hautboy ; Gregory 
Plush, the tailor, who plays the serpent, 
together with divers others, men, boys, and 
girls, who make up the whole band. 

This renowned choir has for a long time 
considered itself the ne plut ultra of the 
musical profession, and consequently equal to 
the performance of any music that was ever 
composed. The old fashioned psalm tunes 
aro therefore all banished from Snatcham 
church, to the great grief of the worthy rec- 
tor, whose own voice is almost put out of 
tune by hearing Stemhold and Hopkins sung 
to the tunes of ** Lovely nymph, assuage my 
anguish," and such-like Vauxhali and Sad- 
ler's Wells music, llie members of the 
choir too, like other political bodies, have not 
much peace within unless they have war 
without. If any attack be made upon their 
privileges they stick together like a swarm of 
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bees; bnt at other times they are almost 
always at loggerheads one with another. 
Old Martin Gruhb wields a precarioos sceptre^ 
for James Gripe is mightily tenacious of his 
lights, and resists, tooth and nail, the intro- 
duction or too frequent use of those tunes 
which superabound with hass solos. Grubh 
and Gripe, by way of an attempt at compro- 
mising the matter, have latterly been in the 
habit of taking it by turns to choose the 
tones ; and their alternate choice puts one 
very much in mind of the fable of the fox 
and the stork, who innted one another to 
dinner, the fox preparing a flat dish, of 
which the stork could not avail himself, and 
the stork in return serving up dinner in a 
long-necked hottle, too narrow to admit the 
fox*s head. When James Gripe chooses the 
tune, he flourishes away in tenor and treble 
solos, leaving the butcher as mute as a fish ; 
but when the choice devolves on Martin 
Grubb, he pays off old scores by a selection 
of those compositions which most abound in 
bass solos. And in such cases it not unfre- 
qnently happens that Martin, in the delighted 
consciousDess of a triumph over his tenor, 
treble, and counter-tenor rival, growls and 
roars with such thundering exultation, that 
the gallery quivers beneatib him, while his 
son saws away at his violoncello as though he 
would c nt it in half from very ecstasy. Cor- 
nelias Pike and Gregory Plush also spend 
as mucli breath as they can spare, and per- 
haps a little more than they can spare conve- 
niently-y in filling the vast cavities of their 
respective serpent and bassoon. 

All this disturbs and distresses the feelings 
of the worthy pastor, who thinks it possible, 
and feels it desirable, that public devotion 
should be conducted with a little less noise. 
It appears, indeed, and no doubt the choris- 
ters one and all think so, that Snatcham 
church and Stemhold and Hopkins's psalms 
were all made to show forth the marvellous 
talents of the Snatcham choristers. They 
think that all the people who attend there 
come merely for the music, and that the 
prayers and the sermon have no other use or 
objectthan just to afford the singers and other 
musicians time to take breath, and to give 
them an opportunity of looking over and 
arranging their books for the next outbreak 
of musical noise. So little attention do the 
Snatcham choristers pay to any other part of 
the service than that in which Uiemselves are 
concerned, that during the whole course of 
the prayers, and in all the sermon time they 
are whispering to one another, and conning 
over their mudc books, sometimes almost 



audibly buzzing out sonie m^cal passage, 
which seems to require elucidation pemdven- 
ture to some novice ; and Master Grubb the 
younger is so delighted with his violoncello, 
that he keeps hugging the musical monster 
with as much fondness and grace as a bear 
hugs its cubs, and every now and then, in 
pleasing anticipation of some coming beau- 
ties, or in rapturous recollection of some 
by-gone graces, he tickles the sonorous strings 
with his clumsy fingers, bringing forth whis- 
pers of musical cadences loud enough to 
wake the drowsy and to disturb the attentive 
part of the congregation. And then the good 
rector casts up to the music-gallery a look, 
not of reproof, but of expostulation, and there- 
upon Master Grubb slips his hands down by 
his sides, and turns his eyes up to the ceiling, 
as if wondering where the sound could pos- 
nbly come from. 

The supplicatory looks of the music-baited 
deigyman are on these occasions quite 
touching and most mutely eloquent: they 
seem to say — *^ Pray spare me a little ; — suffer 
me to address my flock. I do not interrupt 
your music with my preaching, why should 
you interrnpt my preaching with your music? 
My sermons are not very long, why will not 
you hear them out ? I encroach not on your 
province, why will you encroach on mine? 
Let me, I pray yon, finish my days on earth 
as pastor of this flock, and do not altogether 
fiddle me out of the church." fiut the hearts 
of the *' village musicianers" are as hard as 
the nether millstone; they have no more 
bowels than a bassoon, no more brains than 
a kettle drum. 

Another grievance is, that these Snatcham 
choristers have a most intense and villanous 
provincialism of utterance : it is bad enough 
in speaking, but in singing they make it ten 
times worse; for they dilate, expand, and 
exaggerate their cacophony, till it becomes 
almost ludicrous to those who are not accus- 
tomed to it The more excited they are, 
whether it be by joy or anger, the more 
loudly they sing, the more broadly they blare 
out dieir provincial intonations ; and it is 
very seldom indeed that they ascend their 
gallery without some stimulus or other of 
this nature. If they be all united together 
in the bonds of amity and good-will; if 
Martin Grubb have suspend^ his jealousy 
of Gripe, and if Gripe no longer look with 
envy and hatted upon Grubb; if some new 
tune be in preparation wherewith to astonish 
and enrapture the parishioners ; if there be 
in the arrangement tenors and trebles enough 
to satisfy the ambition of Gripe, and bass 
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enough to develop the manrellous powen of 
Grabb :— there is a glorious outpouring of 
sound and Tociferadon, vrhich none but the 
well*disciplined ears of the Snatcham parish- 
ioners can possibly bear. The walls of 
Snatcham church must be much stronger 
than those of Jericho, or they would have 
been roared to rubbish long ere this. But if 
the agreement of the choir be the parent of 
noise, their disagreement is productive of 
much more. More than once die Gripe and 
the Grubb factions have carried their ani- 
mosity so far as to start two different tunes at 
the same time. And what can be done in 
such a case? Who is in the wrong? If 
the Grubb faction were to yield, they would 
betray a consciousness that they had not acted 
rightly in their selection of a tune ; and if 
the Gripe faction were to withdraw from the 
contest, or to chime in with the Grubbs, they 
would seem to show the white feather: so 
they battle it out with all their might and 
main, and each party must sing and play as 
loud as possible, in order to drown the noise 
of the other. After church-time the Grubbs 
throw all the blame upon the Gripes, and 
the Gripes retort the charge upon the Grubbs, 
and a man had need have the wisdom of a 
dozen Solomons to judge between them. So 
excited with passion, and puffing, and sing- 
ing, and playing, have the parties sometimes 
been after a flare-up of thb kind, that they 
have looked as tired as two teams of horses 
just unharnessed from two opposition stage- 
coaches; — ^nay, the very instruments them- 
selves have appeared exhausted, and an 
active imagination might easily believe that 
the old big burly bassoon, standing in a 
lounging attitude in one comer of the gallery, 
was panting for want of breath. Such explo- 
sions as these, however, do not frequently 
occur, and it is well they do not; when 
they do, a reconciliation generally takes place 
soon after, and an apology is made to the 
good pastor, more, perhaps, from compassion 
to his infirmities than out of respect to his 
office or his years; and his mild reply is 
generally to the following effect — ^^ Ah! well, 
my good friends, 1 think another time you 
will find it more easy to sing all one tune : 
I marvel much that ye don't put one another 
out by this diversity of singing." 

There is also another mode in which the 
parties manifest their discrepancy of opinion, 
or discordancy of feeling, and that is by the 
silence of half the choir. Now one would 
think that such an event wonld be a joy and 
a relief to the good man, who loves quiet; 
and so it is physically, but not morally: 



for though his ears are relieved from one half 
of the ordinary musical infliction, yet he is 
mentally conscious that evil thoughts are 
cherished in the breasts of the silent ones, 
that they who sing are not praising God in 
their songs, and that they who sing not are 
not praising him by their silence. 

But the climax of the abominations of the 
Snateham choristers I have yet to record, and 
I hope that by their follies otlier choirs, if 
there be any so absurd, will take warning. 
It has been already said that this celebrated 
Snatcham choir made it a great point to 
obtain leave from their rector for all the 
abominations and absurdities which they 
were accustomed to inflict upon the parish 
under the guise of music ; but the arrogant 
importunity of their solicitation was such that 
they seemed to bid defiance to refusal, so 
that their asking leave was after the fashion 
of the beggar in Gil Bias, who held his mns- 
ket in the direction of the donor's head. At a 
large town in the county in which Snatoham 
is situated there had been a musical festi- 
va], the directors of which, in order to give 
edAt to their advertisements, had used all 
manner of means to swell the number of the 
performers. For this purpose they had songht 
every hedge and ditch, and highway and by- 
way in the county, to pick up every individual 
who had the slightest pretension whatever to 
musical talent. In such a search, of course 
the Snateham choir could not by any possi^ 
bility be overlooked. They were accordingly 
retained for the choruses, in consequence of 
which they underwent much musical dril- 
ling ; nor were they a little pleased at the 
honour thus thrust upon them. They of 
course distinguished themselves, though I 
must say that the wisest thing chorus singers 
can do is not to distinguish themselves ; but 
the Snateham choir, it is said, actually did 
distinguish themselves, especially in the HaU 
lelujah Chorus, and so fascinated were they 
with that chorus, and their own distinguished 
manner of singing it, that they resolved 
unanimously to perform it at Snateham 
church. This was bad enough; but this 
was not the worst, for nothing would serve 
them but they would have it, of all days in 
the year, on Good Friday ! 

On the evening of the day before, the 
whole body of the choristers, vocal and in- 
strumental, went up to the rectory, and 
demanded an audience of their worthy pas- 
tor. The good man trembled at their 
approach, and his heart sank within him at 
the announcement that they had something 
very particular to say to him. He thonght of 
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haip, flute, psaltery, dulcimer, sackbut, and 
aU kinds of music, and his ears tingled with 
apprehension of some new enormity about to 
be added to the choir, in shape of some 
heathenish instrument It was a ludicrous 
sight, and enough to make the pastor laugh, 
had he been at all disposed to merriment, to 
see the whole choir seated in his parlour, and 
occupying, after a fashion, every chair in the 
room ; for if they were never harmonious in 
anything else, they were perfectly harmonious 
as to their mode of sitting: they were all 
precisely in the same attitude, and that atti- 
tude was — sitting on the very outward edge 
of the chair, with their hats carefully held 
between their knees, their mouths wide open, 
and their eyes fixed upon vacancy. At the 
entrance of the clergyman they all rose, 
bowed with simultaneous politeness, and 
looked towards Martin Grubb as their mouth- 
piece. Martin Grubb, with his broad heavy 
hand, smoothed his locks over his forehead, 
and said— '< Hem ! "" 

"Well, Mr. Grubb," replied the rector, 
"yon and your friends, I understand, have 
something particular to say to me." 

"Why yes. Sir," said Mr. Grubb, "we 
are called upon you by way of deputation 
like, just to say a word or two about nnging ; 
and for the matter of that, we have been 
practising a prettyish bit of music out of 
Handel, what they sung at the musical fe&- 
tival, called the Hallelujah Chorus ; and as 
our choir sung it so well at the festival as to 
draw all eyes upon us, we have been think- 
ing, Sir, with your leave, if you please, and if 
yon have no objection, that we should just 
Kke to sing it at church." 

"Atcbuich?" 

"Yes, Sir, if you please, at church, to- 
monrow. The Hallelujah Chorus you know, 
Sir, being part of the Messiah, we thought it 
would be particular appropriate; and we are 
all perfect in our parts, and there's two or 
three chaps out of the next parish that are 
coming over to Snatcham to see their friends, 
and they'll help us you know, Sir, and every- 
thing is quite ready and rehearsed and all 
that ; and we hope, Sir, you won't have no 
objection, because we can never do it so 
proper as with them additional voices what's 
coming to-morrow, and there will be such 
lots of people come to church on purpose to 
hear us, that they will be all so disappointed 
if we don't sing it." 

Here James Gripe, somewhat jealous of 
his rival's eloquence, and taking advantage 
of Martin's pausing for a moment to recover 
breath, stepped forward, saying — ^' No, Sir, 



we hope you won't refuse us your leave, 
because all the people so calculate upon 
hearing it, that they will go away in dudgeon 
if so be as they are disappointed, and mayhap 
they will never come to church again, but go 
among the methodishes or some of them out- 
landish sexes; and it would be a pity to 
overthrow the established church just for the 
matter of a stave or two of music." 

The rector sighed deeply but not audibly, 
and replied, saying, in a tone of mild ex- 
postulation — ^* But to-morrow, my friends, is 
Good Friday, a day of extraordinary solem- 
nity, and scarcely admitting even the most 
solemn music in its service." 

" Exactly so," interrupted Martin Grubbt 
" that's the very thing I say. Sir, and there- 
fore the Halleligah Chorus is the most pecu- 
liar appropriate : it's one of the most solium^ 
est things I ever heard, — it's quite awful and 
grand— enough to make the hair of one's 
head stand upright with sublimity." 

" 'Tis indeed. Sir," added James Gripe, 
" you may take my word for it. Sir." 

" Perhaps," returned Martin Grubb, "your 
reverence never heard it ; now if so be as 
you never heard it, mayhap you don't know 
nothing about it, in which case we can, if 
you please, with your permission, sing you a 
little bit of it, just to give you an idea of the 
thing." 

The poor persecuted pastor looked round 
upon his tormentors in blank amazement, 
and saw them with their ruthless mouths 
wide open, and ready to inflict upon him the 
utmost penalty of their awful voices. In 
tremulous tones the worthy man exclaimed, 
" No, no, no, pray don't— pray don't — don't 
trouble yourselves — I beg you wiU not. I 
know the piece of music to which you refer, 
and I think if you could perform it on any 
other day than Good Friday ^" 

Singers are a peculiarly irritable class of 
persons, and the slightest opposition or con- 
tradiction irritates and disturbs them, so that 
at the very moment that the rector uttered a 
sentence at all interfering with their will, 
they all surrounded him with clamorous 
and sulky importunity, and set to work with 
all diligence to demolish his objections. 

" Please, Sir," said Martin Grubb, shaking 
his big head with a look of dogged wilfulness, 
" I don't see how it's to be done. The Hal- 
lelujah Chorus requires a lot of extra voices 
what isn't to be got every day; and if we tells 
them chaps as is coming over to-morrow to 
help us, that we don't want their help, they 
may take tiff,and never come over to Snatcham 
again." 
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** Bttt perhaps,*' the pastor meeUj replied, 
^ they may assist you in the gnve and sober 
singing of some serious and well-known 
psalms in which all the congregation may 
unite." 

On hearing this^ the broad-faced butcher 
expanded his features into a contemptuous 
sort of a grin, and said — '* Come, now, that 
is a good one, as if reglar scientific singers 
would come all the way to Snatcham just to 
sing old psalm tunes I " 

Mr. Gripe also said — " He ! he ! he ! * 

*' He! he! he!" is a very conclusiTe kind of 
argument; and so the rector of Snatcham 
felt it to be, for he could not answer it, nor 
refute it, nor evade it. He looked this way 
and that way, up to the ceiling and down to 
the floor, towards Mr. Gripe and towards 
Mr. Grubb ; but neither ceiling nor floor, nur 
Gripe nor Grubb, afforded him any relief 
from his painful embarrassment. The exult- 
ing singers saw that he was posed, and that 
now was the time to push home their Tictory, 
and overwhelm the rector by their united 
importunities. So they all crowded round 
him at once, and almost all at once began to 
assail him with such a tonent of reasons and 
argumentation that he had not a word to say 
for himself. 

" Please, Sir," said Onesiphorus Bang, '* I 
ha*n't got nothing else ready to play." 

*' Nor I neither," said Issachar Crack. 

" Please, Sir," said Alexander Rodolpho 
Crabbe, " we never like to do nothing with- 
out your leave, and we hope you won't com- 
pel us to do so now. My wife says she'll 
never come to church again, if the Halle- 
lujah Chorus is not performed to-monow." 

««And I declare," said Gregory Plush, 
" that for my part I never wish to touch the 
serpent again, if we mayn't do that piece of 
music." 

Absalom and Peter Gripe also said the 
same as touching the clarionets; and James 
Gripe then looked at the rector with a quaintly 
interrogative aspect, which, without uttering 
a word, seemed to say— *' There, Sir, what 
will you do without Absalom and Peier^s 
clarionets." Now, for his own part, the 
worthy pastor would have been glad to get 
rid of the whole clamour of their music, for 
these choristers were always at loggerheads 
either with one another, or with all the rest 
of the parish. 

The rector, thus overwhelmed with argu- 
ment and eloquence, with pathos and impor- 
tunity, found himself compelled to yield, 
which he did with the wontt grace imaginable. 
Away went the choristers, rejoicing in the 



triumph of music, and full of glee at the 
tliought of the wonderful figure they should 
cut on the morrow, when, assisted by the 
'^ chaps from the next village," they asto- 
nished the natives with the Hallelujah 
Chorus. 

That night neither the singers nor the rector 
slept: the former were kept awake by ihe 
anticipation of musical glory, and the latter 
was made restless by the dread of musical 
absurdity. Good Friday came: — ^the whole 
village looked more like a scene of festivity 
than of fasting. The " chaps from the next 
village," as Martin Grubb called them, were 
as gay as so many larks : there was such a 
display of blue coats and yellow buttons as 
never was seen before. The singing gallery 
was full to suffocation, and the church itself 
was crowded. The squire of the parish was 
present, and his family also were with him, 
and the singers were so happy that they 
could hardly contain themselves. They did 
not mind the prayers : they' had heard them 
before, and did not think them half so well 
worth hearing as the Ualleli^ah Chorus. 
There was such a rustling of leaves of music 
books, and such a buzz of whispering voices, 
that the worthy rector could hardly be heard. 
The choristers had arranged that the Halle- 
lujah Chorus should be sung immediately 
before the sermon, and they thought that the 
prayers would never be over : they were as 
as impatient as a young horse in harness. 

At length the prayers were finished, and 
the merciless choristers let loose upon the 
congregation to inflict whatever musical 
torture they pleased. Away they burst with 
relen tless and resistless fury. There was snch 
scraping, and blowing, and roaring, and 
growling, and screaming, as never was heard ; 
the powen of every voice, and of every instru- 
ment were exerted to the utmost of their capa- 
bility ; — there was such an infinite variety of 
articulation of Hallelowya, Holleluyear« AUj* 
luger, and Ahmen, and Awmen* and Ameen, 
that none but the initiated conlil form a guess 
what the singers were about The patient 
and afflicted rector sat still in the pulpit, 
waiting till the storm should be over: he 
knew that it could not last for ever, and that 
they must soon sing themselves hoarse or oat 
of breath. There is an Irish provefb whiefa 
says " Single misfortunes never come alone:" 
this was verified in the present case; for 
a misunderstanding occurred, which pro* 
duced a double infliotion of the music. 
Messrs. Grubb, Gripe, Crabbe, Bang, Cnck, 
and their friends, when performing at tlie 
cathedral, had observed that one or two parts 
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of the perfonnanoe bad been encared by a 
ngnal from hu Qiaoe the Duke of — ^, who 
was pieBent as patron, and this signal con- 
sisted of the silent waving or lifting up of a 
white pocket-handkerchief. Now, unibrtu- 
natelj, just as the band was bringing its 
mighty performance to a close, the squire of 
the parish most innocently drew his handker- 
chief out of his pocket ; but happening to 
draw it forth with a peculiar grace, or with 
what Mr. Grubb and his friends thought 
a peculiar grace, they were most graci- 
ously pleased to take it for granted that it 
must be a signal for a repetition of the 
chorus, and therefore, just at the moment 
when the good rector was pleasing himself 
with the thought that the absurd display was 
orer, they all burst forth again with renewed 
▼igour. He thought that ihey were abso* 



Itttely mad ; he looked ; he sighed ; he shook 
his head; but he was only answered by 
Halleluyear, Allyluger : and when they had 
finished the second time, he was half afraid 
that they would begin again, and sing it the 
third time. When the service was over, the 
good man took the liberty to hint to his 
musical parishioners that he thought they 
had performed a work of supererogation in 
performing the chorus twice. They them- 
selves felt that they had somewhat encroached, 
but they laid the blame upon the squire, 
whose slightest wish, they thought, should be 
obeyed. The squire was very sorry when he 
found what mischief he had inadvertently 
done, and promised that he would take care, 
in future, not to pull out his handkerchief 
again in siuging time. 



CONVERSATIONS IN PURGATORY.— No. IV. 



BY SIB EOERTON BRYDOES. 



Sir William Temple, Swift, and Pitt. 



TsMPLB. — I rejoice to address a modem 
statesman of your celebrity. 

Pitt. — ^I am equally delighted to hear the 
conversation of Sir William Temple. 

Tbmpus.— Mighty changes have occurred 
in public affairs since I left the earth. 

Pitt. — And even since my departure. 

Templs.— Burice clearly foretold all the 
consequences of New Whiggism. 

Pitt. — Certainly: but be was too flowery. 

Temple.— Not ./fotcwrsr, Mr. Pitt, if I un- 
derstand the word! Flowery implies excess 
of ornament 

Swipt. — I would have had plainer words. 

Temple.— Yes, Swift; your taste and 
mine generally differed a good deal. 

Swipt.— With due respect, I hope. Sir 
William. 

Temple^ — ^But with a sour countenance. 

Pitt. — I think Burke would have done 
better if he had not let out his aristocratical 
notions quite so warmly. 

Temple. — Men will judge differently of 
these things according to their own tempera- 
ments. 

Pitt. — We must address the public after 
its own fashion — and not the fashion of the 
addresser. 

VOL. VI.— NO. ill. 



Temple. — ^This is a very doubtful doc- 
trine^ and supposes that the populace ought 
not to be led. 

Swift.— I am told that I led the public by 
my plainness ; not by high-flown language. 

Temple. — Your taste was rather hard. 

Pitt. — Principle and manners cannot 
stand still, when the stream of Time b roll- 
ing on with force. Sir William : it will cany 
with it some of its banks, and some of its 
bottom. 

Temple. — ^Yet Whiggi3m, I think, had 
gone far enough in my days. 

Pitt. — Circumstances changed ; and the 
school in which I was brought up differed 
from yours. 

Tkmple.— I am aware of it Your illus- 
trious father, Lord Chatham, had to fight a 
different battle. 

Pitt.— He had to fight against the whole 
aristocracy — whig and tory. 

Temple. — He broke them by his great and 
vigorous genius. In his individual case this 
was good, but its future effects were dan- 
gerous. 

Pitt. — I never entertained much respect 
for any aristocracy but that of talent. 
^ Tbmple.— Do you not 4hink that ihe aria- 
s 
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tocracy which brought about the ReTolution 
of 1686, was good. 

Pitt.— Yes : but when they afterwards com- 
pacted themselves together to monopolise 
place and power, and thought it presumption 
in any one, whose family they deemed less 
ancient and less wealthy than their own, how- 
ever highly he was gifted by intellect and ac- 
quirements, to break in upon their ranks — 
then they became noxious and insufferable. 

Temple. — ^They might, in particular cases, 
carry this a little too far ; but generally they 
were a useful control both on the Crown 
and the People. 

Pitt.— My father broke down this phalanx. 

Temple. — He did : but whom did he let 
in? — The tones. From the entrance of 
Lord Bute, we may trace the American War, 
the French Revoluiion, the enormous debt 
under which England groans even to the 
point of death, and all the disturbances of 
Europe. 

Pitt. — You are rather severe in your de- 
ductions, and place upon my father a very 
heavy responsibility. Lord Bute's entry into 
power was totally independent of the effects 
of my father^s political career. 

Temple.— I think the whig aristocracy 
would have kept out Lord Bute, if Lord 
Cbatham had not weakened them. 

Pitt. — These are but remote, subtle, and 
shadowy speculations, which I never had 
much leisure to dwell upon. Tlie business 
of the day before me was more than I had 
time and strength to manage. I took parties 
as I found them at the date of my early en- 
trance into power. I found the whigs in 
close ranks attempting again what they had 
attempted against my father; and I resolved^ 
like him, to put myself in the forlorn hope, 
and attack them once more. They had with 
them the greater part of the property, as well 
as of the rank and historical influence of the 
country; and, what was still more, they had 
almost all the talent and genius. But in their 
over-weening self-confidence, they grasped 
at too much, and lost their balance — ^then 
down they fell with a mighty crash ! A new 
power had sprung up, of which they did not 
sufficiently weigh the political strength — the 
commercial power! We are all creatures of 
circumstances : it was a tide that lifted me 
up, and I rode upon its waves! Because I 
opposed this mighty conspiracy of whigs, I 
was called a tory ! Now, a tory is for un- 
limited kingly power: no one will say that 
this was my case. I'ories stickle for ancient 
rank and hereditary influence : this was not 
my case ! I am even accused of a preferring 



parvermt; and I was obliged, in some de- 
gree, to resort to such men, when it was to 
the commercial body that I owed my 
power. I found that the high-bom and titled 
scions would not do my work, nor bow 
to my influence. I, wanted unity in my 
plans, and all to be directed by one move* 
ment; a divitum imperium 'would not do 
for me ! I resolved to cleanse the Augean 
stable, and purify all the offices. I chose, 
therefore, men from secondary classes — not 
too proud to labour; and who, having much 
to gain from me, would be subservient to my 
views. Such men I brought into notice, 
wealth, and rank; and I changed the face of 
society. 

Temple. — You did exactly so; and the 
consequences of that line of conduct have 
been such as you had no conception of, and 
probably would still wish to be blind to. 
Many of the barriers of society, which are 
called prejudices, have resulted from deep 
and unerring experience. Their effects are 
not seen upon a superficial view ; and the 
accidental political circumstances in which 
you were born, aided you in overlooking them. 
But when you came to conflict with the prin- 
ciples of Uie French Revolution, they took 
much of your ground from under yon. It 
was some time before you could see in pros- 
pect the mischiefs of the stonn that was brew- 
ing ; and youuever, to the last,entered heartily 
into Burke's reasonings and views. 

Pitt. — Sir William, Burke had been a 
whig, and now he turned tory. — I was neither. 

Temple.— You fall into the vulgar error 
there! Burke's opposition to the French 
anarchy was the true consequence of all the 
political principles he had professed through 
life. 

Pitt.— I never could relish tliose imagina- 
tive and highly coloured feelings which he 
indulged. 

Temple.— To speak frankly, you had 
not had time sufficiently to cultivate litera- 
ture, and nature had not given you your 
father's imagination and warmth, though 
it gave you his courage, and decision, and 
patriotic desires. 

Pitt. — I derived from my mother^s family 
the love of the dry details of business. 

Temple.— To that family I had myself a 
remote alliance, but no congeniality of taste 
or pursuits. 

Pitt.— As in your present state, you have 
become acquainted with what is passing 
above, give me your opinion, whether in the 
present age the condition of the English 
people is improved or deteriorated? 
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Templi. — Greatly deteriorated ! Tbe na- 
tional debt alone is sufficient cause for that. 

PiTT< — It began in your time. 

Temple. — ^True. The false policy ought 
to hare been seen in the beginning, for the 
bad consequences are quite as certain as in 
the case of individuals; but it is the excess, 
the enormous addition of the last half cen- 
tury, which has demonstrated its ruinous 
results. 

Pitt. — I gave much of my mind to 
fDaace, and 1 long had the credit of an 
excellent financial minister. 

TEMPiiE. — Some things you did well : tbe 
effect was the extension of credit, and the 
temporary prosperity of agricuhure and 
commerce. 

Swift.— I have taken little part in this 
conversation ; for my patron, Sir William, 
knows that, coming to him in my youth, 
when he was high, and I in an humble 
station, I was always afraid of him. 

Pitt.— I have not had time, to read your 
history and writings. Dr. Swift. 1 was too 
much taken up with public business. I had 
no leisure for literature. 

Temple. — Many complain of your en- 
couragement of paper money, Mr. Pitt. I 
do not complain of that. I complain that 
you g rounded upon it a profuseness in the 
public expenditure, and an idea that the 
national wealth had no limits; whereas, the 
wealtL that is withdrawn from the productive 
to the non-productive classes must come to a 
stop, and, in the meantime, does more mis- 
chief than good. The due distribution of 
wealth is of as much consequence as its 
amount, and taxation generally draws it into 
wrong channels. It has made almost all the 
property of the nation change hands, and 
contributed to do that which your father did, 
by his individual genius — to overthrow the 
Whig aristocracy ! 

Pitt. — I have not brought my mind to 
think that a great evil I I did not love 
that phalanx any more than my father; 
and I do not agree with you on the effect 
of taxation upon the productive classes. I 
have been all for the productive classes; 
and for this reason, among others, I have 
had little respect for the whig aristocracy. 
I would not encourage idleness and luxury ; 
and therefore, the taTcation that draws their 
>vealth from them may make them more 
useful members of society. 

Temple.— I perceive that you consider 
the owners of rent non-productives, and think 
that this profit would be better in the hands 
of fundholders. This is a strange misappre- 



hension . What classes are so non-productive, 
idle, and luxurious, as the fundholders ? All 
taxation finally falls on the land, by adding 
to its costs^ and diminishing the surplus. 
This increases the cost of all other things, 
of which tbe piice must proportionally rise, 
so as to bear the same profits as before. But 
rent stands on a different basis from profits, 
and is diminished by the whole amount of 
the increase of costs. This is not the current 
doctrine ; but I think I could clearly demon- 
strate it, were this the opportunity. 

Pitt. — I have not understood this debate- 
able question in the same light I had most 
the ear of the monied and commercial in- 
terests, and confess that I most listened to 
them : they had most acuteness, readiness, 
and pliancy. But the agriculturists, if not 
their landlords, were also mainly with me; 
for the effects of my financial system were to 
throw capital into the handa of the cultiva- 
tors, and this put the yeomanry in the best 
humour with me. 

Temple. — You did not look far enough : 
some of this prosperity was of a temporary 
nature; even the profusion of government 
expenditure gave a momentary stimulus both 
to agriculture, manufactures, and commerce. 
But it was the funding system which sowed 
the fatal poison. If the revenue had been 
raised from the produce of the year, and only 
tu proportion to the increased annual wealth, 
the ultimate evils would not have been the 
same. At the same time, it is but justice to 
you to say, that, by an opposite conduct on 
the part of your successors, many of these 
evils might have been checked, instead of 
having been augmented and aggravated ten- 
fold, as they have been. To borrow in a 
profuse currency, and then to pay in a stinted 
one, is a sort of insane folly, for which no 
terms of reprehension are sufficiently strong. 
I give you credit for this, that, if you had 
lived, your sagacity would soon have seen to 
what evils your system led, and you could 
have corrected them, while you would have 
firmly pereevered in its more beneficial parts. 
They who have followed you have, with 
unpardonable blindness and obstinacy, done 
the direct reverse ! 

Pitt.— I have heard of the currency- 
restriction acts with horror; and with all 
experience in favour of a liberal circulation 
at a crisis when commodities were increased 
at least fivefold, and when there was no 
plausible argument against a paper-medium, 
except such as was drawn from minor abuses, 
which the legislature might easily have cor- 
rected. 
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Temple.— -See the effects of the ear you 
were too apt to give to the stock-eEchaoge ! 

Pitt.— It is easy to be wise after events 
have shown us consequences. 

Temple. — Certainly. My opinions now 
delivered result from the information I have 
received of what has been passing above np 
to the present crisis. It must not be looked 
for in wy writings. 

Pitt. — I believe you wrote much, and 
enjoyed the happiness of a country retirement 
in your latter days. 

Temple.— There lay my delight, with my 
books, my garden, and the sootiung silence, 
or the soothing murmurs of its umbrage, and 
its little stream. 

Pitt.— You allude to Moor Park, near 
Famham. I visited it, with a respect for 
your memory. They assured me that its 
Dutch garden, its terraces, parterres, and 
arbours, remained much the same as in your 
time. 

Swift. — Yes ; there I laid the foundation 
of those writings which afterwards brought 
me into celebrity. 

Temple. — O nocUs, canutque DeAml 
After the fatigue and peiplexities, and 
wearisome formalities of state affairs, how 
delightful is the tranquillity of a country 
retirement, if we have early laid in the food 
of thought and meditation by the literary 
culture of the mind ! 

Pitt. — You bad lived in troublesome 
times, and seen many important changes of 
state. 

Temple. — But experience did not teach 
wisdom to the Stuartk They were a race 
without discretion, though not without talent; 
and Charles I. had many high qualities. 

Pitt.— I did not look to those times with 
any pleasure. The aristocracy were raised 
too high, or sunk too low. The parliamenta- 
rians were a dogged, sour, hypocritical set ; 
and afterwards, the court of Charles II. was 
disgustingly dissolute and trifling. The re- 
mains of feudality, without its virtues or 
spirit, lingered in the manners of the higher 
classes ; and the total absence of public in- 
tegri^ has left nothing to relieve and soothe 
the retrospect. 

Swift.— But there were features in the 
reign of dueen Anne which were glorious. 
Her ministers at least favoured literature. 
What say you to Bolingbrdce and Oxford ? 

Temple. — They had many great qualities. 

Pitt. — They were traitors to their country. 
The literary brilliance of Bolingbroke was out 
of place in a statesman. He was unprin- 
cipled, and he did much more harm than 
jjood. 



TEMPLk. — You always undervalue lite- 
rature—so did Sir Robert Walpole. Your 
father did not do so. Sir Robert said that 
history must be false! This was a vulgar 
assertion. He had seen things so near, that 
he saw all the roughnesses and specks ; but 
I am convinced, on the contrary, that the 
general character of history is true. We 
must not rely on private anecdotes and pre- 
judiced representations. 

Pnr. — I found a good deal of fiEdsefaood 
in what was written in my time. 

Temple.— You mefin in the party pam- 
phlets of the day. 

Swift. — Yes, we all know how tboae 
things were conducted in our time. 

Pitt. — ^But the wits governed too much 
in your time. We admitted no sucb men as 
you and Pope to our intimacies, nor ever 
trusted to a pamphlet or a poem to infloenee 
the public opinion. 

Swift. — Yet you had some sorry scribblers 
with yon. 

Pitt. — I would have had nothing to do 
with them, if I could have avoided it. I 
even wished that old officious George Rose 
would have let his pamphlets alone. When 
I came into power, I and my party suffered 
too much by the Rolliad, and by Sheridan's 
sarcasms, to have any taste foi authors. 

Temple.— Then you knew nothing of the 
philosophy of politics and history. 

Pitt. — I knew no philosophy but practi- 
cal good sense, and fitness for the conduct of 
human affairs. 

Temple. — You had a happy faculty of 
popular oratory, which in you supplied the 
place of literature, for the purposes of the 
state. 

Swift. — We may say with Horace — 

*' Vix^re fortes ante AE»memnoDa, 
Moltt/* &c. Ac. 

By too much reliance on the oral eloquence 
which perishes, your fame is already muoh 
faded. 

Pitt. — I was content with living fame — 
I cared little for that which 

" Would deck the cold inMnaate gnye with bay*-*' 

Temple. — My spirit is soothed, when I 
hear that my works are still pored npon, and 
live in the memory of men. 

Swift.— And I glorify myself, that my 
works are still considered standards of a elear 
style, of good sense, sagacity, and usefol and 
arousing fiction. 

Pitt.— Well, tlien, let us embrace, and 
depart in peace ! 
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ALTHORP, 

THB SEAT OF SARL SPBNCER. 



About ^we miles north- west of Northamp- 
too stands AUhorp, the seajt of £ar1 Spencer, 
which is situated in the parish of Brington. 
Hie honse is a large pile of building, occupy- 
ing three sides of a quadrangle, or built in 
t^ie shape of a half H. It stands low, and in 
the approach you i^o through and cross those 
straight avenues of trees which at one time, 
by a strange perverseness, or rather deficiency, 
of taste, were considered the line of beauty. 
The present edifice was built by the Earl of 
Sunderland in the year 1688, and the estate 
has belonged to the Spencers ever since the 
reign of Henry VII. 

It is remarked of Althorp House by Dr. 
Dibdin — ^^^ There is neither colonnade, nor 
vestibule, nor terrace, nor fountain, nor lake, 
as you approach the mansion ; nor studied 
grandeur of architectural decoration as yuu 
enter it; but comfort, order, peace, una- 
nimity, good man'agement, choice society, 
and splendid cheer. These are the interior 
attractions which supply the place of silken 
hangings. Gobelin tapestries, gilt balus- 
trades^ and all the pomp and circumstance 
of elaborate and overwhelming Aimiture." 

With all due deference to the learned 
doctor^ we would venture to remark, that the 
inference implied in the last sentence is any- 
thing but legitimate. Althorp, with its mag- 
nificent library and s]^endid collection of 
paintings, may well dispense with the adven- 
titious and luxurious embellishments referred 
to ; but, for the life of us, we cannot see that 
''silken hangings"are inconsistent with '* com- 
ibrt," how •* Gobelin tapestry" should be into- 
lerant of ** order and peace," and why ''good 
management, choice society, and splendid 
cheer" should be interdicted by "the pomp 
and circumstance of elaborate fumitiire." 

The celebrity acquired by the late Earl 
Spencer, for his vast and invaluable. collec- 
tions of books, both at Althorp and in Loudon, 
renders it quite unnecessary to give any, even 
the most brief account of. them in this place. 
We may, however, mention that the number 
of volumes at Althorp probably exceeds fifty 
thousand ; and that they comprise copies of 
the rarest and the choicest works in all lan- 
guages. The collection of paintings, also, is 
hardly exceeded by any in the kingdom. 

The family of Spencer claim a descent 



from the ancient baronial family of De Spen- 
ser, of whom Robert de Spenser came over 
with the Conqueror, and was, as his name 
imports, steward to that monarch. At the 
time of Domesday book, he had four lord- 
ships in Warwickshire, one in Gloucester- 
shire, fifteen in Lincolnshire, and seventeen 
in Leicestershire. 

Sir Egerton Brydges, however, (no incom- 
petent authority in these matters,) in his 
edition of CoUins's Peerage, considers that 
this descent is by no means established by 
satisfactory proof; but observes, "The pre- 
sent family of Spencer are sufficiently great, 
and have too long enjoyed vast wealth and 
high honours, to require the decoration of 
feathers in their caps which are not their 
own. Sir John Spencer, their undisputed 
ancestor, and the immediate founder of their 
fortune, lived in the reigns of Henry VII. 
and Henry VIII. ; and three hundred years 
of riches and rank may surely satisfy a regu- 
lated pride." The above Sir John Spencer 
was the first possessor of the estate of Althorp. 

Sir Robert Spencer, first Lord Spencer, 
was sheriff of Northamptonshire in the reign 
of Elizabeth; and, when King James as- 
cended the throne, was reputed to possess the 
most money of any person in the kingdom, 
which, added to his great estate, noble 
descent, and many excellent accomplish- 
ments, rendered him so conspicuous that he 
was promoted, about four months after the 
ascension of that monarch to the throne, in 
1603, to the dignity of a baron of the realm. 
Soon after which, the learned Camden, in 
his Britannica, makes this honourable men- 
tion of him — ^" Althorp, the seat of the noble 
family of Spencer, knights, allied to rery 
mahy houses of great worth and honour, out of 
which Sir Robert Spencer, the fifth knight in 
a continued, succession, a worthy encourager 
of virtue and learning, was, by his most serene 
majesty, King James, lately advanced to the 
honour of Baron Spencer of Wormleighton." 

This Lord 'Spencer was appointed, in the 
same year, ambassador to Frederick, duke of 
Wirtemberg, with the habit and ensigns of 
the most noble order of the garter. The state 
and magnificence of this investiture is set 
forth by Ash mole, who observes that the Lord 
Ambassador Spencer, who represented the so- 
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vereifni) and the elect Duke, were so richly at- 
tired, glittering with gold and jewels, that they 
attracted the admiration of all the spectators. 
Echard, in his History of England, informs 
us that some debates arising in the Parlia- 
ment, in 1621, relating to the King's power 
and prerogative, this Lord Spencer stood up 
boldly for public liberty, with the Earls 
of Oxford, Southampton, Essex, and War- 
wick, and speaking something in the house 
of the actions of their great ancestors, the 
Earl of Arundel, Earl Marshal of England^ 
a great stickler for the prerogative, displeased 
with the arguments used, replied— "My 
lord, when these things were doing, your 
ancestors were keeping sheep" (alluding to 
the numerous flocks kept by his grandfather); 
to which the Lord Spencer, with a spirit and 
quickness of thought peculiar to him, imme- 
diately answered — " When my ancestors were 
keeping sheep (as you say), your ancestors 
were plotting treason." This caused such a 
heat that Arundel, as the aggressor, was sent 
to the Tower ; but soon after, acknowledging 
his fault, and offering to make his submission, 
was discharged. This noble and worthy ances- 
tor of the present family died in 1627, and 
was buried in great splendour at Brington. 

We think that we shall gratify our readers 
by presenting to them some specimens of a 
masque acted before the Q,ueen and Prince 
Henry at Althorp. The author is the im- 
mortal but neglected Ben Jonson, whose 
merits in this exquisite species of entertain- 
ment, like those of his contemporaries, Dekker 
and Fletcher, have long remained strangely 
unappreciated. Milton, in his unrivalled 
masque of Comus, is indebted to this little 
piece ; and has, indeed, numerous obligations 
to most of those written by Ben Jonson, and 
to the delightful '' Faithful Shepherdess " of 
Fletcher. The name of this masque is "The 
Satyr;" but its original title stands thus in 
the folio, 1616 — ^" A particular entertainment 
of the dueen and Prince at Althorpe, at the 
Right Honourable the Lord Spencer's^ on 
Saturday, being the 25th June 1603^ as they 
came first into the kingdom.*' The Queen 
and Prince Henry, in their journey from 
Edinburgh to London, came from Holdenby 
to Northampton, where they were received in 
great state by the municipal authorities. 
James, who had joined them at Eaton, the 
seat of Sir 6. Fermor, in Northamptonshire, 
passed forward ; but the Queen and Prince 
were prevailed upon to take up their residence 
for a few days at the seat of Sir Robert Spen- 
cer (created a Baron about a month after), 
four miles from the town. It was on this 



occasion that this exquisite " entertainment* 
was presented to them as they entered the 
park and grounds at Althorp. 

Mr. Gifford, in his edition of Ben Jonson, 
observes, with reference to this entertainment: 
*' It is easy, or rather it is not easy, to con- 
ceive the surprise and delight with which 
Queen Anne, who had a natural taste for 
these elegant and splendid exhibitions, must 
have witnessed the present ; she who in 
Denmark had seen, pdAaps, no myal amass- 
ment but drinking bouts, and in Scotland 
been regaled with nothing better than *■ ane 
goodly ballad called Philotus,' or the ribaldry 
of the Lion-king, as his countrymen delight 
to call Sir David Lyndsay, in the intermi- 
nable ' Satyre of the three eistatis.'" 

The opening of the masque discovers a 
satyr lodged in a little spinet, or copse of 
young wood, who, on the approach of her 
majesty, " advanced his head above the top 
of the wood, wondering:, and with his pipe in 
his hand began * a Doric welcome to the 
august visiters.' " This ended, he ** ran into 
the wood again, whilst, to the sound of 
excellent soft music, that was concealed in 
the thicket, there came tripping up the lawn 
a bevy of fairies, attending on Mab, their 
queen, who, fallinginto an artificial ring, began 
to dance around while their mistress spake — ^ 

MAB. 

Hail aad welcome, worthiest queen, 
Joy bad never perfect been 
To tbe nymphs that haont this qaeen 
Had they not this evening seen. 
How they print it on the groond 
With their feet in flgoies roond, 
Marks that will be ever found 
To remember this glad stound*. 

SATYR ( Peeping out of the Uuk) . 
Trust her not, yon bonniseU, 
She will forty leasings tell ; 
I do know her pranks right weU. 

MAB. 

Satyr, we moat have a spell 

For your tongue ;— it runs too fleet. 

SATTR. 

Not so nimbly as your feet, 

When about the cream bowls sweet. 

You, and all your elves do meet. 

iHere he came hopping forth, and mUting himte^ 
with the /airiee, elipped in, out, and about, 
their circle, white thep made man^ qferw to 
catch at him. 1 

This is Mab, the mistress ftdry , 

That doth nighUy rob the dairy. 

And can hurt or help the churning. 

As she please, without discerning. 

FIRST FAIRT. 

PD|r> yon will anon take warning i 

BATTB« 

She ttiat pinches country wenches, 
If they rub not dean their benches. 
And with sharper nails remembetB, 
When they rake not up their embera. 
But if BO they chance to feast her. 
In a shoe she drops a tester. 

« Time, or season. 
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MOOVO FAIRT. 

haU wc ttrip the sklppiiiff Jester / 

SATYB. 

Thii is she that empties cradles, 
TSkes oat children, pats in ladles ; 
Trains forth midwiTes in their slomber, 
^nth a sieve the holes to number ; 
And then leads them from her buiiows. 
Home through ponds, and water.forrows. 

FIRST FAIBT. 

ShaU not all this mocking stir ns i 

SATYR. 

She can start onr franklins* daughters. 
In her sleep, ivlth shrieks and Uughters; 
And on sweet St. Anna's night 
Peed them with a promised sight. 
Some of husbands, some of lovers, 
Vhich an emptf dream discovers. 

The satjr having slipped away from medi- 
tated TengeaDce, Mab welcomes the Queen 
in some exquisitely delicate lyric verses, and 
concludes by giving her a jewel as a mark of 
her favour, enjoining her, at the same time, 
"not to tell;" a solemn injunction twice 
given, conveying the received notion of the 
danger of betraying the partiality of the 
fairies^ who were extremely sensitive on this 
point, and never permitted Uieir favours to be 
boasted of with impunity. 

It appears that the first day's show being 
ended, on the afternoon of die next day a 
speech was suddenly conceived, to induce a 
morris of the clowns thereabout, who most 
officiously presented themselves. But the 
speaker, in the person of Nobody, drest in 
characteristic gear, could not be heard, ** by 
reason of the throng of the country that came 
in." However, he did speak, being unheard, 
or should have spoken, a speech of which the 
following is the commencement ;-^ 

" If my oatside move your laughter. 
Fray love, my inside be thereafter. 
Queen, prince, duke, earls. 
Countesses, you courtly pearls t 
(And I hope no mortal sin. 
If I put less ladles in; 
Fair sainted be you all I 
At this time it doth befal, 
I am usher to a morris 
A kind of masque, whereof good store is 
In the country hereabout; 
But this, the choice of all the rout. 
Who, because that no man sent them. 
Have got Nobody to present them. 
There are things have no suspicion 
Of their ill- doing ; nor ambition 
Of their well : but as the pipe 
Shsll inspire them, mean to skip ; 
They come to see, and to be seen. 
And though tiiey dance afore the Queeii, 
There's none of them doth hope to come by 
Wealth to build another Holmby*." 

Nobody then deviates into a short reflec- 
tion upon dancing, and upon the claims of 

♦ Holmby House was a magnificent structure in 
S!-"S*H***'"?°°? 2L Althorpe, built by Sir Christo- 
K*'£S**'°^'^4,^*^<^«llo' *» *^« time of Queen 
Wkabeth. Sir Christopher Hatton was taken notice 
or by the Queen for hisgrsceftilness in dancing betora 



those who can boast no other qualification ; 
but having thus slightly breathed his serious 
vein, he calls upon the rustic corpg de baUet 
to commence. 

" Come on, clowns, forsake your dumps, 
And bestir your hob-nail'd stumps* 
Do your worst, I*U undertake 
Not a Jerk you have shall make 
Any lady here in love. 
But see, the hobby-horse Is forgot; 
Fool, it must be your lot. 
To supply his want with teces. 
And some other buifoon graces* 
You know how ; piper, play. 
And let Nobody hence away.** 

The Masque closes with this beautiful and 
impressive address — of a graver character 
than the preceding — worthy alike of the poet 
and of the illustrious personages to whom it 
was addressed. 

" And win you theti. mirror of Queens, depart } 
Shall nothing stay you \ not my master's heart. 
That pants to lose the comfort of your light. 
And see his day, ere it be old, grow night ? 
You are a goddess, and your will be done » 
Yet this our last hope is, that as the sun 
Cheers objects far removed, as well as near ; 
So, wheresoever you shine, you'll sparkle hei«. 
And you, dear lord, in whom my covetous eye 
Doth feed itself, but cannot satisfy, 
O, shoot up fast in spirit and in years ; 
That when upon her head proud Europe wears 
Her stateliest tire, you may i^pear thereon 
The richest gem, without a paragon. 
Shine bright and fixed as the Arctic star : 
And when slow time hath made you fit for war* 
Look over the strict ocean, and think where 
You may but lead us forth, that grow up here 
Against a day, when our officious swords 
Shall speak our actions, better than our words. 
Till then, all good event conspire to crown 
Your parents* hopes, our zeal, and your renown. 
Peace usber now your steps, and where you come. 
Be Envy still struck blind, and Flattery dumb.'* 
Jonson lived to see and to deplore that this 
touching address was not prophetic. Prince 
Henry was a youth of great promise, and 
would probably have fulfilled, had he livedo 
the predictions ventured of him at Althorp. 

her at court, which proved the ** first step" to his 

future preferments. To this circumstance the last 

three lines allude. 
Gray's poem called *'a long story," though it more 

particularly refers to the old mansion of Stoke Poges, 

in Buckingtiamshire, may be considered equally appli. 

cable to the mansion, no longer existing, at Holmby. 
" In Britain's isle, no matter where. 
An ancient pile of building stands ; 
TtM Huntingdons and Hattons there 
Employ'd the power of fairy hands. 
To raise the ceiling's fretted height. 
Each pannel in achievements clothing, 
Rich windows that exclude the light; 
And passages that lead to nothing. 
Full oft within the spacious walls. 
When he had fifty winters o'er Urn, 
My grave Lord Keeper led the brawls, 
The seals and maces danc'd before him. 
His bushy beard, and shoe-strings green. 
His high-crown'd hat, and satin doublet, 
Mov'd the stout heart of England's Queen, 
Though Pope and Spaniard could not trouble It.** 
The brawls here alluded to, were a sort of figure. 

dance, then much in vogue, and probably deemed as 

elegant as our modeni quadiUles. 
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THE COURT. 



Ths cheerful course of life pursued by their Ma- 
jesties during the first three months of their abod^ 
at Brighton, was continued till their departure for 
St. James's Palace, on the 17th ult. On the 18th 
the King held a levee, which was fully and bril- 
liantly attended. His Majesty gave audiences to 
Mveral English and foreign noblemen, ambassadors, 
and ministers. This being the first levee of the 
season, numerous presentations took place. The 



King afterwards held a council, which wm attended 
by all the Cabinet Ministers, the Loid Chief Jusp 
tice of the Court of King's Bench, and some of the 
Officers of State. Their Migesties continue in the 
enjoyment of exoellent health. The Queen will 
hold a Court on the 5th inst. In our next Num- 
ber we shall give a list of the ladies presented ou 
that occasion. 



LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 



The Two Friends. By the Countess of 
Blessington. 3 vols. 

The fair author of these volumes is one of 
the most remarkable women of her day. En- 
dowed with intellectual gifts of a very high 
or^er, which have been carefully cultivated, she 
has long been distinguished by the most cele- 
brated statesmen and literati in Europe for her 
extraordinary powers of conversation joined to 
a graceful elegance of manner, and a refine- 
ment of tact in which she stands unrivalled. 
In the walks of literature she was known hy 
various poetic efifusions and prose articles in 
some of our hest periodicals, prior to the 
appearance, in tbe New Monthly Magasme, of 
her Conversations with Lord Byron, in which 
the mind of that great, hut singular, and, we 
may say, unhappy poet is developed with a 
truth and force of colouring which no other 
writer concerning Lord Byron has evinced, 
because none other knew him so well. These 
Conversations will remain as the truest delinea- 
tion we possess of Lord Byron's peculiar turn 
of mind, as well as a powerful test of the 
literary talents possessed by the Countess of 
Blessington. Since she has begun to range 
the wilds of fiction, she has produced two 
novels : the one before us, and a former entitled 
" The Repealers,'* written in an incredibly 
short space of time, and displaying acute 
powers of observation. *« The Two Friends*' 



will, no doubt, be extensively read. The 
story is very interesting, and abounds in 
incident, though we should rather consider it a 
sketch hit off in an instant, than an elaborately 
wrought picture. Perhaps it is the more de- 
lightful on that account, because each figure 
on the canvass, being given in bold and spirited 
outline, strikes more vividly the' readei^s 
imagination than if wrought out with strong 
and heavy colouring. Nevertheless, with Lady 
Blessington's skill in seizing peculiarity of 
character, and her powers of observation, she 
might, if she gave herself time, produce a series 
of interesting works, iu which the stores of her 
imagination would serve to illustrate, in a very 
enticing form, tbe striking specialities of the 
several countries she has visited— particularly 
France and Italy. In tbe present novel she 
has given a better and more perfect description 
of French society— that is to say, of that por- 
tion of French society composing the remnant 
of the old aristocracy, and exclusively inhabit, 
ing the Faubourg St. Germain, at Paris— than 
we ever remember to have read before. We 
could fix upon twenty persons of our own ac- 
quaintance who might have sat for the portnuts 
of the Comte de Betiiune and tiie Duchesse 
de Montcalm. The Dame de Compagnie^ the 
old femme de charge, the porUer, and the snpff* 
taking cluf de ouwifM, are admirably hit off; 
they are true copies from nature. The delinea- 
tions of character among our own aristoeraey 
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Of th« more svknis penomgw 
in tut dmma, Dcabiow and Lord ArUogton 
•re mach to our liking : the fbmer w the beam 
ideal of an intelleetual and noble-minded 
English commoner ; the latter as a young and 
thoughtless nobleman, tinged, though not taint- 
ed, with the vices of soeiety, but endowed with 
a mind of such spodess hodoor, that he rolun- 
tarily surrenders the happiness of hu Ufe to 
expiate a single act of levity, from the con- 
sequences of which he might easily have with- 
drawn himself. With the &ir Cecile de Bethune 
we are ourselves in love ; she corresponds, in 
eveiy respect, with our own ideal of female 
excellence. Many other striking personages 
lend their aid in weaving the web of the story, 
of which, according to our usual practice, we 
refrain from giving even a fiunt outline, lest it 
weaken the interest and excitement which the 
reader naturally expects from the perusal of 
works of this description, and which, in the 
present work, he will find sufficiently stirring 
to carry him through the three volumes at a 
single sitting. 

Mumal of Entomologyy from the Gar* 
man of Dr. Hermann Burmeister, 
with original notes and additional 
plates. B7 W. E. Sbnckard, M.E.S. 
No. I. 

To students of entomology this work, which 
is published in numbers, must prove a valuable 
acquisition. It combines excellence of matter 
with beauty of form and typography, and ex- 
treme eheapness. As a proof of the latter, 
each number, which is sold for a shilling, con- 
tains thirty-two pages, large octavo, of cloaely 
printed letter-preas, and two plates^ giving 
nearly fifty figures. No publication that has 
^therto appeared, is so well calculated as the 
present, for rapidly acquiring a knowledge of 
this inteveatlng branch of natural historyi The 
language is plain and condseb without being 
inelegant, sad the definitions are so dear as 
to be within the reach of the most ordinary 
capacity. The derivation and meaning of 
the technical terms are carefully explained, and 
nothing is left to impede the progress of the 
student, who finds a dear and easy padi before 
him. Much credit is due to Mr. Shuckacd for 
the mann^ in which he has executed this work, 
as well aa to the publishers for combining so 
9iuch elegance of form with so little coat to 
the purchaser. 

The Village Chorcli-Tard, an4 otker 
Poekns. By Lady Emmeline Stuart 
Wortley. 

Thk muse of this noble lady is extremely 
prolific, this being the third volume of poems 

▼OL. VI.^KO. n. 



that has proceeded from her pea. *i The 
Village Churchyard ** however is inferior, upon 
the whole, to '* London at Night,*' which we 
noticed in a former number, though lines of 
equal beauty may here and there be found in 
it Poetry of a high order is aol very rapidly 
produced, and unless inspiration is watted for, 
fontastie conceits and forced efieots, which pro* 
ceed from the head alone, will usurp the place 
of those overflowings of the heart and imaginar 
tioB which constitute the true art. Wo also 
find in the poems before ua many inatanees of 
harsh and even defective rhythm, which would 
lead any one» who had not seen evidence to the 
contrary, to infer that the writer had a defective 
ear. We entertain a very farourable o|Mmon 
of Lady Emmeline Wortley's talents, and we 
have so high a respect for her understanding 
that we venture, from the most kinfly feeling, 
to point out her faults, convinced aa vra are 
that she can bear to be told of them, and will 
willingly attend to advice conveyed to her hi 
a firiendly spirit. She is, beyond doubt, aUe to 
produce something of a higher order than what 
she has hitherto written, admirable as are some 
of her productions; but let her wait for the 
creeping thrill of poetic eaccitement» and never 
vrrite but when the fit is upon her. 



Sketches of Life and Character. By 
E.P. 

Thbsk tales, the first production of a lady, 
are very modestly put forth, with a short pre. 
frice that would mdt tha most iey eritia Wa 
therefore content ouraehres with saying that 
each tale bears a moral, and that this little 
Tolmne may prove a pleasing acquisition to 
young ladies spending their hofidays at home, 
or to those who wish to enjoy altttle relaxation 
from severer stupes. 

History of England by Umna and 
SmoUety with a Continuation, by 
the Rev. T. S. Hnghes, B.D. With 
Ilistorical Ilkistiations and Portraits. 
Vols. L to XIII. inclusive. 

Ma. Valfy has done moro for claaakia 
Mtemtaie in this country Umn any living man» 
and but for him many of ^the works of our moat 
esteemed writers would be confined to th» 
Kbrariea of the rich. The present editioii of 
tihe History of Bugland has been pohliahedia 
auecessive volnmesr and has at length reached 
die thirteenth, ending with the reign of George 
IL The remaining volumes will contain the 
^ Coritinuation by Mr. Hughes. The pictorial 
illustrations are worthy of the work, which is 
produced in a neat and portable form. 
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The Autobiognq^hj of Jack Ketch, 
with fourteen illustrations from de- 
signs by Meadows. 

Ws took up this Tolume fully penuaded 
that it would afford ample materials for the 
exacerbation of our criticism to work upon ; 
but as we read on, we were both interested and 
ami|sed in spite of a fit of ill-humour, brought 
on by certain books which we had just dosed, 
gaudy with various hues like soap bubbles in 
the sup, and, like them, fiUed with nothing but 
empty air. Jack Ketch is a most interesting 
personage, and though we have no relish for 
vulgar scenes like those in which, of necessity, 
'< he moved and breathed,'* still he relates his 
adventures delightfully, and we feel no repug- 
nance at following him through the miry paths 
of his singular existence. The writer of this 
little book, whoever he be, has shown powers 
of a very high order ; and if he has been able to 
impart a stirring interest to the ** sayings and 
doings*' of the hero he has chosen — though 
perhaps the choice was forced upon him— what 
may he not do witha sulject more congenial to 
his mind? At all events « The Autobiography 
of Jack Ketch" is a beautifully written and 



amnsiiig volnme, and we are not athamedto 
eonfeas that we have read it with a considerable 
degree of pleasure. 

History and Description of the late 
HoQses of Parliament. By Edward 
Wedlake Brayley, and John Britton. 
No. I. 

Tbib work is pubUshed in numbers at two 
shillings each, and when complete will form a 
volume of four hundred pages. The gentlemen 
who have undertaken it seem perfectly com- 
petent to the task, and will doubtless produce 
a valuable book. The present number eon- 
tains two sheets, or thirty-two pages of letter- 
press, and four very creditable engravings. We 
could have wiahed, however, that it had been 
less loaded with advertisements, which fill 
nearly as many pages as the text, the title page 
of which is in the middle of the book. Mr. 
Weale, the publisher, has an eye to business 
with a vengeance, and evinces very little con- 
cern for the convenience of his readen, 
especially that portion, to whom, like ourselves, 
the loss of ten minutes is of consequence. 



HNE ARTS. 



Finden's Byron's Beauties. Parts L, II., 
and HI. 

^ Thbs imaginary poriniti bf the priadpal femalo 
eharscten in Lord Byron*8 poemi, are well worthy 
of an extensive patronage. The artiata who have 
produced them, aa well aa thoae who hsTO tnmaferred 
them to copper, have ahown themaeWea worthy of 
the undertaking. To declare a preference to any one 
of theie ideal illustnUona oyer another would be 
extremely difficult, though, were we forced to gi^e 
an opinion, we should aay that we much like Zuleika, 
by Wright, in the first part, and have a strong feel- 
ing for the lovely page Kaled, by M'Cliae, in Pisrt 
ni. But this is matter of mere fimcy, and bears 
no reference to the talenta of the artiata, but only 
to the atylea of female beauty we most admire. 
Yet nothing can offer a stronger oontraat than tbeae 
two heada. There ia a softneaa, an exquisite deli- 
cacy, an expression of feminine tendemew in the 
former, which kindles emotions of pure and holy 
love ; in the latter, the pensive brow, the sparkling 
ga2e of the dark 'tfye, and the firm but delicate 
features, convey the idea of the greatest mental 
eneigy concentrated in oie allHibaorbmg passion. 



Leases firom the Memorandum Book of 
Alfred Crowqnil. 
To those who are fond of a broad giin, and yet 
would enjoy it with decency, we strongly recommend 
these clever sketches. 

A Collection of Designs Mano&ctared 
in the New Papier Mache. Bj Biele- 
felds and Haseldon. 
Thbs designs are connected with one of the 
moat elegant discoveries of modem times for interior 
decoration of houses, and for ornamental furniture. 
The books before us contain a great variety of pat. 
tema, but the most elegant is a beautiful copy from 
the bas-reliefs of the Parthenon at Athens. The sub- 
stance termed the new papier mach^ beeomes u 
durable aa stone, and the moat elegant cornices and 
other omamenta, haying the appearance, beauty, and 
solidity of marble or carved wood, may be formed 
at a cheap rate. Wereoommend this disoovery to the 
attention of our readers. These pattern books 
have lately been published, and convey a just idea 
of what may be eflbeted in this new style of deco- 
ration. 
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Galop and Waltz, for the Piano-forte. 
Bagatelle, No. 1. By M. Vaucherde Strubing. 
Dedicated to Mias S. Beresford. 

Remembiance of Scotland $ three waltzes. 
Bagatelle, No. 2. By the same. Dedicated to 
Lady Henderson Durham. 

La Ville et le Village, quadrille caracter. 
istique. Bagatelle, No. 3. By the same. 
Dedicated to the Countess of Blessington. 
. M. Vaucher de Strubing, well known in 
this country by a clever work on insurance, is 
a musical amateur of no ordinary skill, and is 



almost unrivalled in the species of composition 
to which the works before us belong. These 
waltzes. and quadrilles are of very original 
melody, and though light and graceful, have a 
firmness and elasticity of tone seldom found in 
such productions. No doubt they will become 
favourites at Almacks this season, and Mrill, 
perhaps, last for several seasons more. We 
confess we envy the power which M. Vaucher 
de Stnibing thus possesses, of setting in mo- 
tion the little feet and graceful forms of our 
fair leaders of the ton. 



VARIETIES. 



Ma. EuASOM's Musical Soibus.— The 
musical seatMn has opened this year with these 
beautiful entertainments. As we purpose say- 
ing more about them when they are over, we 
shall here only state, that at the first, we heard 
Miss G. Novello, Mr. S^uin, and Mr. Roche, 
each of them in good voice ; Mr. Baumann, in 
a solo on the bassoon, who played in a style and 
with a power of execution and tone superior to^ 
any bassoon performance that we ever before* 
heard; Messrs. £. and L. Schultz on the 
piano-forte and guitar; and two beautiful 
performances on Uie violin by ]Vfr. Eliason. 
At the second soiree we had a noble impro. 
visation on the piano-forte, by MoscheUes. 
The concluding soirees promise a still greater 
treat, and we advise all those who love cham. 
her music in its most captivating form, to 
patronise Mr. Eliason's exertions in getting 
up these beautiful little concerts. 

SiGNOB Manuel Gabcia. — We are much 
pleased to hear that this gentleman, the brother 
of the gifted Malibran, has opened an academy in 
London, for teaching the vocal art. Educated 
by his ^Either for this branch of the profession, 
he has been- considered, for several years past, 
one of the best masters in Europe ; and so far 
as our own experience goes, we can assure our 
readers that he fully justifies this reputation. 
We used to attend the class-singing of his 
father, when Signor Manuel Oarda himself 
was a little boy, and we can vouch for the rapid 
progress made by pupils taught according to this 
system. We sincerely hope Signor Manuel Gar- 
cia will receive the encouragement he deserves. 



• Th£ Fbbncb Plays.— We should be loth 
to admit our general inferiority to the French 
as an intellectual people; but, as a single proof 
of such inferiority, and one that, so far as it 
goes, canpot be gainsaid, we msy safely ad« 



duce the fact, that we have now had a French 
company of actors performing among us for 
seven or eight successive seasons, and to au- 
diences who at present give the tone to our 
national taste in all matters of this nature, 
without our own actors having been induced 
or compelled to take a single lesson, or make 
the smallest step in advance, towards that 
admirable and almost perfect system and style 
of art, in relation, at least, to the comic theatre, 
which at present prevails in France, and has 
never before been surpassed, if equalled, in 
any age or country. Our audiences, not to 
mention our actors, have been able, for seven 
years past, to study, and have seemed in most 
cases even to appreciate, the performances of 
all the best comic artists of the present day in 
France; and yet they continue to tolerate^ 
nay, to admire and applaud— 4he miserable 
bu^oonery, the unmeaning extravagance, and 
the monstrous fidsehood and feebleness united, 
of our English style of comic acting ! 

The fact is almost incredible, on any other 
theory than that of an essential and inherent 
inferiority of intellectual tact and perception 
in the one people over the other. We have 
no hesitation in saying, that, even among our 
female actresses (and women, generally speak, 
ing, have quicker and more acute tact and per- 
ception than men — at least, to a certain extent), 
there is only one — Miss E. Tree — ^who, if she 
could transfer her performances to the Parisian 
stage, and become to a French what she is to 
an English audience, would not be laughed at 
and hooted off the scene, as something at once 
monstrous and ridiculous ; a vulgar, and at the 
same time an unmeaning earieaiure of actual 
life, instead of a refined and heightened repre~ 
Meniaihn of.it, as the best French actresses 
are. We have, it is true, two actresses, Ma- 
dame Vestris and Mrs. Nesbitt, who have the 
taste and judgment to ftd, and the power to 
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execute, much of iftet u lo worthy of admira- 
tion on tbe FVench ttnge ; the graceful spirit 
and yet simple delineation of ordinary life (for 
these ladies cannot go beyond that), which 
necessarily makes up so lai^ a proportion of 
the French comic dnma. But they hare not 
the courage to act upon their better know- 
ledge ; from the belief (well-founded, for any- 
thing we see to the oontiaiy) that their efforts 
would at best pass unnoticed, if not be cen- 
sured as tame, flat, and insipid. 

The truth is, that we have but one actress 
amoi^ us who really feels and understands the 
true character of her beautiful art, and dares to 
actat she understands and fbels. We again refer 
to Bfiss £. Tree. And even she would perhaps 
not have so dared, had she .not been conscious 
of powers so infinitely superior to those of all 
her present rivals, as to entitle her to run the risk 
ofmaking the experiment. Nor, we confess^ has 
she hitherto got much credit by the success of 
her attempt ; for though her powers in parts of 
passion, energy and pathos, are not unappreci- 
ated, the peculiar simplicity, purity and truth 
of style which she uses as the medium of dis- 
playing diem, is, for the most part, overlooked. 

We have said thvm much, as introductory to 
a brief notice of the French performances re- 
eentiy commenced at the New English Opera 
House. 

Hitherto, we regret to say, the performances 
of the French company have, upon the whole, 
Bot been, by any means, equal to those of pre- 
ceding ycan,^chiefly from the total want of a 
fhst-rate female artist. This will doubOess be 
remedied speedily. In the meantime, the com- 
pany is, generaUy speaking, pretty good, though 
inferior to the average of former years. It 
inehidee one actor, whose powers are of the 
first order, both serious and comic, and whose 
me of them is directed by a skill, tact, and 
judgment, that we have never yet seen surpass- 
ed even on the French stage. We speak of 
li. Frederick Lemaitre. His first performance 
was of a most unpretending nature^that of a 
co n fidi n g, kiving, and dishonouied husband— 
in a Httle piece mttxHM La M^s et fnFiOe, 
In dds Httle part, however^ he di^layed an 
ease and MmfOiaty, added to an almost tn^c 
power and pathos» that gave ua tiie highest 
impression of his genceal talento. His next 
conspicuous perfimnanee was one of a most 
extraordinary and unique (Aaractcr— -that of 
Mobert Maeaire^ in a neb-dnma, by Alex- 
andre Pumas (excellent of iia kind), entitled 
L^Auberge d§a Adrtt*. The character 
is so exquisitely and peculiarly FrmUh, 
that a considerable ftmiliarity with the na- 
tional character of that people is indispen- 
siUe to understand and appreciato it, even in 
the representation. But to comprehend it by 
a mere description is out of the qoestion. Our 
readers may, however, conceive (if they ean) 
an escaped felon with somethii^^ of the fseUoga 



and manners of a gentleman 1— a profossional 
thief and pickpocket, with halntual notions of 
honour, spirit, and propriety !—a murderer for 
the mere sordid lucre to be gained by the deed, 
with an unaffected sense of his personal supe- 
riority, and ready to repel, at the point of his 
sword, any imputation on the purity of his 
character and the credit of his name; with half 
a score more equally natunif contradictions in 
terms— the whole character (even while his 
hands are wet with an innocent man's blood) 
steeped in the very spirit of true comedy, and 
defying the spectator to tell, at any given point 
of its ddineation, whether he shoiSd tremble 
at ito truth, turn with contempt from ito fidse- 
hood, or laugh outright at the irresistible 
drollery in which the whole thing is steeped as 
in an essence. We have never before wit- 
nessed anything like so fine a performance of 
its kind, or one which displayed such varied 
powers and consummate tact in the use of 
them. But it must be seen, before any distinct 
notion can be gained of it, or of the eztraordi- 
naiy manner in wUch it unitee and reconciles 
seeming contradictions. 

M. Lemaitre has since played Othello, in 
Duds* «'tnidnction*' (a MiAieifv indeed it is!) 
of Shakspeare's wondrous tragedy of that name. 
His success was great, and not more so than 
he deserved. The chief pointe of merit, how- 
ever, were not of the highest and rarsst dass. 
We have never seen anything superior to the 
rnging energy of the passion, the burning and 
blasting denunciations of vengeance for his 
supposed wrongs. But, in the profeunder 
portions of the character, M. Lemaitre was, to 
a certain extent, wanting. We should have 
been tempted to impute this defect to the 
miserable version of the drama, did we not 
remember the miracles of pathos and beauty 
whichPasta is able to extract from the still more 
miserable eapui nurrtuum of an Itslian Ubr^Uog 
and had we not also seen the exquisite creation 
of M. Lemaitre himself in the cfaaraeter we 
have noticed above— Robert Macaire. The 
truth, however, is,— and having said what we 
have of the deficiencies of their comic vein, 
we are the more willing to claim for our comu 
trymen the superiority in this higher and more 
difficult line of art— the truth is, that the 
French, perfect and supreme as they are in 
comedy, are comparatively poor in the higher 
walks of the tragic drama. In fact, they are 
physically, and therefore moraUy, incapable of 
reaching the heights and depths of them ; fbr 
their great Tahna, who most assuredly did this 
in many instances, they cannot fairiy daim as 
their own : he was bom in England. 

Should time and space permit, we shall 
have a few words more to sayon the admirable 
perfbrmances of M. Lemaitre when we have 
seen him in one of his celebrated diarMtos. 
—which he has not yet played here— the bero 
of Trmte Ant de la Vie ^unJaueur. 
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Lady Helena Caroliua Cooke, is the elder 
daa((hter of the present Earl of KingBton, 
«Qd wife of Philip Davies Cooke» laq, of 
Gwysaney, in Flintshire, and Owston Hall, 
in the county of York. 

The noble family of Kino» which has thrice 
been elevated to the honours of the Peerage, 
was anciently seated at Feathercocke hall, in 
the county of York, and the first of its mem- 
bers we find upon record in Ireland, was 

Sir John Kino, knt. who, for the assist- 
anee he afforded Queen Elisabeth in reduc- 
ing the Irish to obedience, obtained as reward 
the Abbey of Boyle, in the county of Ros- 
commoD, and after the accession of King 
James, that Prince conferred upon him exten- 
sive territorial possessions, and several em- 
ployments of trusty profit, and hoDour. On 
his appointment, Aug* Ist 1618, to the 
office of Mu8ter-Master*General, and Clerk of 
the Cheque of the armies and garrisons in 
Ireland, Sir James received the honour of 
knighthood, and was summoned to the privy 
council. On the 15th July 1624, he wascon- 
Btitnted, among other great officers of state, a 
Commissioner of Justice in the province of 
Leinster and Ulster, during the absence of 
the Lord Deputy Falkland, then on a journey 
through Ireland, for the better adminstration 
of justice, and ihe. preservation of the peace. 
By commission, dated Hampton Court, Dec. 
9Ui, 1625, he was authorised by Charles I, 
(together with Sir Francis Aunesly, Sir Wm. 
Parsons, Sir Thomas Dutton, and Sir Thomas 
Pliillips,) to make a general review of the state 
of the army in Ireland, in order to improve its 
condition, and redress all frauds and misde- 
meanors. He marritd Catherine, daughter 
of Robert Drury, Esq., nephew of Sir William 
Dmr}', Lord Dq>u^j and died in 1636, leav- 
ing, with ether i$sue, a fourth son, Edward, 

TOL. VI. — NO, lY. 



the intimate friend of Milton, with whom he 
was educated at Christ Chuich. It was on the 
occasion of the unfortunate shipwreck of this 
youth, on his passage from Ireland, that the 
poet wrote the beautiful poem of Lycidas. 
Sir John King was succeeded in his estates, 
and in the office of Muster-Master-General, 
by his eldest son, 

Sir Robert Kino, knt, who distinguished 
himself in 1642, by his signal success against 
the Irish, particularly at the decisive battle 
of Ballinrobe—- a victory mainly won by the 
gallant conduct of himself, and the troops 
under his command. 

By his wife Frances, daughter of Sir Henry 
Folliot, first Lord Folliot, of Ballyshannon, 
he left, with other issue, 

John, who received the honour of knight- 
hood, and although an active Cromwellian, 
was, by Charles II., for his zeal in restor- 
ing the monarchy, elevated to the peerage 
by patent, dated September 4th, 1660, in 
the dignity of Baron Kingston. This 
peerage, after being successively inherited 
by his lordship's two sons, expired at the 
demise of his grandson, James, fourth lord, 
without male issue, in 1761. 
Henry. 

Robert, of whom presently. 
The youngest son, 

Robert King, esq. of Rockingham, in the 
county of Roscommon, L.L.B., M.P. for that 
shire, and a privy councillor in Ireland, was 
created a baronet September 27th, 1682. Sir 
Robert married Frances, daughter and co- 
heir of Colonel Henry Gore, and dying in 
1708, was succeeded by his eldest son. 

Sir John, M.P. for Uie county of Rosoom- 
mon, who died without issue in 1720, when 
the title devolved upon his brother. 
Sir Henry, M.P. for the cotinty of Roe- 
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common, and a priry councillor. This gen- 
tleman married, in 1722, Isabella, sister of 
Richard Viscount Powerscourt, and, dying in 
1740, was succeeded by his eldest son. 

Sir Robert, who ivas elerated to the peer- 
age of Ireland, June 13th, 1748, as Baron 
Kingsborough ; dying, however, unmarried, 
in 1775, that dignity expired, while the baro- 
netcy devolved upon his lordship's brother, 

Sir Edward, who was created Baron King- 
ston, of Rockingham, July 13th, 1764, Vis- 
count Kingsborough, November 15tfa, 1766, 
and Earl of Kinostom, Aug. 25th, 1768. 
His lordship wedded, in 1752, Jane, daughter 
of Francis Caulfeild, Esq., of Donamon, in 
the county of Roscommon, by whom he had 
issue, three sons and three daughters ; he 
died in 1797, and was succeeded by his eldest 
- son, 

Robert, second Earl. This nobleman 
married, in 1769, Caroline, only daughter of 
Richard Fitzgerald, Esq., of Mount Ophaly, 
in the county of KUdare, by whom he had, 
with other issue. 



George King, third and present Eari, who 
was bom April 28th, 1771 , and married. May 
7th, 1794, Helena, only daughter of Ste- 
phen, first Earl of Mountcashel, by whom 
he has issue, 
Edward Viscount Kingsborough, bom in 
1795,-_Roberl,bomin 1796— James, bom 
in 1799— Helena, of whom presently— 
Adelaide. 
Lady Helena Caroline, the elder daugh- 
ter, whose portrait forms this month's illus- 
tration, was married, on the 5th Dec. 1829, 
to Philip Davies Cooke, Esq. Mr. Cooke is 
the representative of two very ancient fami- 
lies, the Cookes of Owston, aod the Davieses 
of Gwysaney, the former his paternal ances- 
tors, and the latter those of his mother, Mary, 
daughter and co-heir of John Davies, Esq., of 
Llanerch and Gwysaney, in the county of 
Flint. For a detailed account of these fami- 
lies, see Burke's History of the Commoners, 
vol. ii. page 276. 



PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE LATE CHARLES LAMB. 

{Concluded from page 99.) 



There was something so peculiarly cha- 
racteristic, and (for lack of a better word) 
mtensting^ in the personal appearance of 
Charles Lamb, that the want of an adequate 
portrait of him is greatly to be regretted. 

It is a . remarkable fact, that we have no 
tolerable portraits, much less any adequate 
ones, of nine-tenths of the distinguished men 
of our own day. Though, upon the whole. 
Art was never in so creditable a condition 
among us as it has been during the last 
quarter of a century— -and especially the 
portrait department of it ^ yet we may look 
in vain for any thing like worthy effigies of 
the men who have illustrated that period to 
a degree never before equalled in our 
annals. And this while the press literally 
teems with imaginary portraits, culled from 
every possible source, aud executed in a 
manner that leaves nothing to wish for — 
except the only thing worth wishing for at 
all in a portrait— the truth ! At the moment, 
we do not call to mind a single worthy repre- 
sentation of any one of our great poets or 
prose writers, ouly excepting Boxall's portrait 



of Wordsworth, engraved in mezzotint by 
Bromley. The only means which the 
general public have, whereby to judge of the 
outward appearance of their most popular 
writers and instructors, are the various series 
of mere Sbauckei, which have appeared in 
certain of the periodical works of the day : 
and even of those, half have been, in a great 
degree, as "imaginary** as the ** Byron 
Beauties* or the ** Gallery of the Graces;" 
and of the other half, many have been mere 
caricatures, and not a few, mere *' historical 
recollections" of what the originals were, 
before any body cared any thing about 
them! 

Of Lamb there have been three or four 
miserable attempts at portraiture: the last 
(that in Fraser's Magazine) the most mise- 
rable of all. By many degrees the bestr-or 
rather the least unsatisfactory — was one that 
appeared in the Suffolk-street Exhibition, 
some five or six yearn ago, by an artist named 
(I think) Meyer. There was a genenil re- 
semblance to the form aud look of the face— 
what is called by courtesy a •* likeness r-* 
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but as to the higb and Tarious intelleciiial 
characteristics of it, they were wholly want- 
ing, no less than the general and individual 
expressions; and in their place we had one 
of those amiable nonentities, so aptly de- 
scribed as '* portrait of a gentleman." Let 
those who have ever seen Charles Lamb '* in 
his habitas he lived," conceive him figuring, 
in a public exhibition, under the above 
designation ! 

Those who have not seen him, and who 
nevertheless know enough of him, through 
his exquisite writings, to feel an interest iu 
these desultory recollections, will doubtless 
expect me to describe his person. But I 
fear that when I have done so as distinctly 
as 1 can, they will know not much more 
about him than they may have learned by 
looking on the would-be effigies of him 
alluded to above. But at least they will 
learn something different; so 1 will make 
the attempt. 

- I do not know whether Lamb had any 
oriental blood in his veins; but I cannot 
help thinking, that by far the most marked 
'characteristic of his head was a Jewish look, 
which pervaded every part of it, even to 
the sallow and uniform complexion, and the 
black and crisp hair standing off loosely 
from the head, as if every single hair was 
independent of the rest. His nose, too, was 
large an d slightly hooked, his chin rounded 
and elevated to correspond. Thus much 
of form merely. For intellectual character 
and expression, a finer face was never seen, 
or one more fully, however vaguely, corre- 
sponding with the mind whose features were 
marked upon it. I'here was something 
JRahbinieal about it, yet blended with a 
mingled sadness and sweetness, which gave 
to it an effect quite peculiar, yet in all 
respects pleasing. There was the gravity 
of learning and knowledge, without the 
slightest tinge of thehr usual assumption and 
affectation ; the intensity and the elevation 
of genius, without any of its pretension or 
its oddity; there was the sadness of high 
thought and baffled aspirations, but none 
of the severity and the spirit of scorning 
and contempt which these are so apt to 
engender. Above all, there was a pervading 
sweetness and gentleness of general expres- 
sion, which went straight to the heart of 
every one who looked on it ; and not the 
less so, perhaps, that it bore about it an air, 
a sometliing, seeming to tell that it was, — 
not jmt on — for nothing would be more 
unjust than to charge Lamb with assuming 
any thing,' even a virtue, which he did not 



feel, — but preserved and persevered in, 
spite of opposing and contradictory feelings 
within, that struggled (in vain) for mastery. 
It wa%. something to remind you of the 
painful smile that disease and agony will 
sometimes put on, to conceal their pangs 
from the observance of those they love. 

I feel it a very difficult and delicate task 
to speak of this peculiar feature in Lamb's 
physiognomy { and the more so that (from 
not having seen or heard it noticed by others) 
I am by no means sure of meeting with an 
accordance in the opinions, or rather the feel- 
ings, of those who knew him as well, or even 
better than I did. But I am sure that the 
peculiarity I speak of was there, and there- 
fore I venture to persevere in alluding to it 
for a moment longer, with a view to its 
seeming explanation. The truth then is, 
that Lamb was what is by no means so 
contradictory or so uncommon a character 
as the unobservant may*deem it : he was a 
most gentie, amiable, and tender-hearted^^ 
misantluxipe r He haled or despised men 
with his mind and judgment, in proportion 
as (and precisely because) he loved and 
yearned towards them in his heart; and, 
individually, he loved those best whom every 
body else hated. He generally through life 
had two or three especial peU^ who were 
always the most disagreeable people iu the 
world — to the world ; and to be taken into 
his favour and protection, you had only to 
get discarded, defamed, and shunned by 
every body else. If I may venture so ta 
express myself, there was, in Lamb's eyes, 
a sort of virtue in sin and its ill consequences 
to the sinner. He seemed to open his arms 
and his heart to *^ the rejected and reviled 
of men," in a spirit kindred at least with that 
of the Deity. . 

Returning to the description of Lamb's 
personal appearance — his head, which I 
have endeavoured to characterise, might 
have belonged to a full-sized person; but 
it was set upon a figure so petite^ that it 
acquired an appearance of inappropriate 
largeness by the comparison. This was 
the only striking peculiarity in the ensemble 
of his figure. In other respects, it was well 
formed, though so slight and delicate as to 
bear the appearance of extreme spareness, 
as if that of a man air-fed, instead of one 
rejoicing in an avowed predilection for 
roast pig! Its only defect was, that the legs 
were even too slight for the slight body ^and 
this was observable only from the peculiar 
costume of the owner. 

Limb had laid aside his snuff-eolouved 
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suit before I knew him ; and during the iMt 
ten years of his life, he vrvA never seen fti 
any thing but a suit of uniform black, with 
knee-breeches, and (sometimes, not always) 
gaiteiB of the same to meet them. Probably 
he was induced to admit this innovation by 
a sort of compromise with his affection for 
the colour of other years; — for though his 
dreRB was *' black'' in name and nature, he 
always contrived that it should exist only in 
a state of rusty brown. I can scarcely 
account for his having left off his suit of 
the latter colour, especially as he had stuck 
to it through the daily ordeal, for twenty 
years, of the Long Room of the East India 
House. He abandoned it, I think, some- 
where about the time his friend Wordsworth 
put forth his ideal of the personal appearance 
of a poet; which may perohance have been 
drawn, in part, from Lamb himself,~so exact 
k the likeness in several leading particulars. 

«< But who !• he, wUk modett to^t. 
And clad m homely nunt Arown, 
Who jnnrmnn near the runnings brooks 
A music sweeter than their own I 

** He is retired m noontide dew, 
Or ftnmtafn in a noonday grore i 
And jfou muBt love Mm etr to gou 
Be will seem worthy o/gour low, &c. • " 

, Now Lamb did not like to be taken for a 
poet» or for any thing else ; so, latterly, he 
always dressed in a way to be taken, by 
ninety-nine people out of every hundred 
who looked upon him, for a Methodist 
preacher! the last person in the world that 
he really wa$ like! This was one of his little 
wilful contmdictions. 

I was not acquainted with Ijamb at the 
time when his house was the favourite re- 
sort of some of the best literary talkers of 
the day—Coleridge, Hazlitt, Leigh Hunt, 
^c; and many of our best-known writers — 
Godwin, Procter, Sheridan Knowles, &c. &c. 
So that I have little to say of his powers 
of conversation, in those wit combats and 
discussions which such meetings engender. 
And as to the <* mixed company" that yon 
sometimes met at his house at Islington, 
just before he took shelter from it in the 
forced retreat to Enfield, I cannot say that 
I ever saw him shine in that sort of olla 
podrida of mingled oddity and common- 
place. It might be an *' entertaining mis- 
cellany" to him; but it was not one in 
which he was tempted to publish any of 
of those exquisite Eliaisms, of which his 
mind and heart were made up. On those 

t See • A Poet's Epitaph/ in * The Lyrichl fiafladt.* 



He was evety thing thdt waskhid, 
gentle, and liberal in his welcome ; and his 
sister used to bustle about like a gentle house- 
wife, to maker every body ^comfortable.'* 
But yon might have been in the apartments 
of any other clerk of the India House, for 
any thing you heard that was particularly 
deserving of note or recollection. What 
Lamb may have been when he found himself 
in the congenial company of die HazKtu, 
Hunts, Coleridges, &c. of seven years before, 
'* unmixed with baser matter," I can easily 
conceive, but have no means of knowing, 
except from the testimony of Hazlitt, who 
always spoke of his conversational powers on 
those occasions, as at least up to the mark of 
the rest of the company, however high that 
might be pitched. But in ordinary society 
he was, if not an otdinary man, only an 
odd and strange one, displaying no superior 
knowledge, or wisdom, or eloquence, but 
only that surest criterion of a man of genius, 
— a moral incapacity, as it were, to subside 
into the conventionsd cant or the flat com* 
mon place of ordinary societf, even to please 
the most conventional and common place of 
his guests. He would do any thing to gratify 
them but that He would joke, or mystify, 
or pun, or play the fool ; but he could not 
prose, or preach, or play the philosopher. He 
could not be hinuelf (for the benefit of others 
I mean), except when something out of him- 
self made him so ; but he could not be any 
body else hut himself, to please a king. The 
consequence was, that to those who did not 
know him, or knowing, did not or could not 
appreciate him. Lamb often passed for some* 
thing between an imbecile, a brute, and a 
buffoon; and the first impression he made 
upon ordinary people, was generally un* 
fovonrable, often to a violent and repulsive 
degree. Haxlitt has somewhere said of him 
in substance (with about an equal portion of 
truth and extravagance, but with an exact 
and characteristic feeling of the truth, in 
spite of the extravagance), that he was 
always on a par with his company, however 
high or however low might be its level. But 
somehow or other, foolish or ridiculous people 
have an instinct, that makes them feel it a 
sort of personal offence if you treat them as 
if you fancy you are no better than them- 
selves. They know it to be a hoax upon 
them, manage it how you may ; and they 
resent it accordingly. 

Now Lamb was very apt to play fast and 
loose with his reputation in this way ; and I 
verily believe that he would much rather 
have been' thought a fool than a philosopher. 
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a wil, or a man of letters-^at least by nin6* 
tenths of the world; and that to be **a notice- 
able man'* at all, was any thing but desirable 
in his eyes. 

There was no doubt a profound feeling^ of 
the truth in this ; for in the vocabulary of the 
ordinary world, *<a man of genius" seldom 
means any thing better, and often something 
woise, than an object of mingled fear, pity, 
and contempt At all erents, it is certain that 
any one who knew Lamb only by his public 
reputation for genius, and who thought of him 
only in that vague and indefinite point of 
view in which nine-tenths even of the** read- 
ing" public think of a celebrated author, 
would have been strangely disappointed in 
him on a penunal intercourse, unless he 
(Lamb) happened to see something in the 
party which attracted his attention, ur had 
heard any thing of them beforehand, to ex- 
cite his interest or curiosity. 

The truth is, that the Charles Lamb of 
private life, could be known and appreciated 
by his friends and intimated only ; and he 
shone, and was answerable to his literary and 
social reputation, only in a tdte-&-t£te, or in 
those simple colloquies over his own table or 
by his own fire-side, in which his sister and 
one or two more friends took a part, and in 
which every object about him was familiar as 
the *' household words " in which he uttered 
his deep and subtle thoughts, his exquisite 
fancies, and his humane philosophy. Under 
these circumstances he was perfectly and 
emphatically a natural man, and there was 
not the smallest vestige of that startling od- 
dity, strangeness, and occasional extravagance 
which subjected him to the charge of affect- 
ing to be singular and '* original" in his 
notions, feelings, and opinions. In any 
other ** company" than that to which I have 
just referred, however intellectual it might 
be, he was unquestionably Hable to this 
charge; though he as unquestionably did 
not deserve it : for affectation means or sup- 
poses a something assumed— put on— pre- 
tended— which Lamb was both morally and 
physically incapable of. His strangeness 
nnder the latter circumstances was as natural 
to him as his naturalness under the former ; 
and the cause of it was that be was not at 
ease— not a free agent^not his own man — 
bat 

Ctfttrfn'd, cribbed, confined ; 

Bound in to sancy doubts and fean, 

that were cast about him by his ^'reputation*' 
—which trammelled and hampered him with 
claims that he had neither the strength cor- 
dially to repudiate, nor the weakness cordially 



tet embrace; and in struggling between the 
two inclinations, he was able to exhibit nothing 
but the prominent and superficial points or 
his mind and character— its mere ** compli- 
ment extern,'** as moulded and modified by a 
state of society so utterly at tariance with all 
his views and feelings of What it might be, 
or at least might hav$ heen^ that he shrank 
from the contemplation of it with an almost 
convulsive movement of pain and disgust, or 
sought refuge from it in the solitary places of 
his own thoughts and fancies. When forced 
into contact with ** the world's true world- 
lings,'* being anything but one of themselves^ 
he could not show like them, and yet feared 
to pain and affront their feelings by seeming 
too widely different : and between the two it 
was impossible to know beforehand what he 
would do or be under any given circum* 
stances — ^he himself being the last person who 
could predicate on the point The conse* 
quence was that, when the exigency arrived, 
he was anything or nothing, as the temper of 
the moment might impel him ; he was equally 
likely to outrage or to delight the persons in 
whose company he might fall, and more 
likely than either to be regarded by them as 
a mere nonentity, claiming no more notice 
or remembrance than a strange picture or ft 
piece of odd-looking and obsolete old china. 
What an exquisite contrast to all this did 
his intercourse with his friends present! 
Then, and then only, he was A»mfe{f :— for 
assuredly he was not so when in company 
with his own thoughts, unless when they wer« 
communing with those of his dearest friends 
of all, his old books— his ** midnight dar- 
lings," as he endearingly calls them som^ 
where,— and in a tone and q)irit which prove 
that he loved them better than anything in 
the living worid, and oared not Who knew 
it. Yet it does not follow that he was more 
happy even in their company than in that of 
any other of his friends: nor do I believe that 
he was. In fact there was a constitutional 
sadness about Lamb's mind, which nothing 
could overcome but an actual and personal 
interchange of thought and sentiment with 
those, whoever they might be, whose tone of 
thought and feeling was in some sort corre- 
spondent with his own. And though in his 
intercourse with his beloved books he found 
infinitely more of this correspondence than 
the minds of his most choice living friends 
Cbuld furnish, yet in the former there was 
Wanting that reciprocal action which con- 
stitutes the soul of human intercourse. He 
could listen to them with delight ; but they 
dould not listen with delight to him iaretuni. 
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And his spirit was so essentially and empha- 
tically human, that it was only in the per- 
formance . of human offices and instincts it 
could exist under its happiest form and aspect. 
Unlike his friends Coleridge, Wordsworth, 
and Southey respectively, Lamb was not a 
man whose mind was sufficient to itself, and 
could dwell for ever, if need be, in the world 
of its own thoughts, or that which the thoughts 
of, others created for it. He delighted to 
visit those worlds, and found there, perhaps, 
his purest and loftiest pleasures. But the 
home of his spirit was the face of the com- 
mon earth; and in the absence of human 
faces and human sympathies^ it longed for 
these with a fond yearning which nothing 
else could satisfy. 

It may seem contradictory and paradoxical 
to say so, but Lamb was as little qualified to 
live out of *' the world** as he was to live in 
it. In some sprt wedded both to solitude and 
to society, so far from being able to make 
himself ** happy, with either," each was 
equally incapable of filling and satisfying 
his affections. The truth is that, deep and 
yet gentle as those affections were, even to 
the 1a.st, his daily life gave evidence that, in 
their early development they had, received a 
sinister bias which never afrerwards quitted 
them — perchance a blow which struck them 
from the just centre on which they seemed 
to have been originally destined to revolve 
in a circle of the most perfect beauty and 
uniformity. And those of his friends who 
felt a real and deep interest in his character 
must, I think, have seen this aberration at 
work in almost every movement of his mind 
and heart, as these developed themselves in 
bis ordinary life and conversation ; for in his 
published writings the evidences I allude to 
do not appear, at least in any distinct and 
tangible form. 

It would be a very difficult, and a still 
more delicate task to adduce detailed evi- 
dences of the peculiar condition of mind and 
heart to which I have now alluded. But I 
think that most of his intimates will call to 
mind such evidences, — especially in relation 
to the last few years of his life. I appeal to 
those intimates whetlier any of them ever saw 
Lamb wholly at his ease for half an hour 
together, enjoyiug that mental tranquillity 
and repose, in the uniform absence of which 
no true happiness can subsist ; — unless indeed 
they may have watched him through a win- 
dow (he unknowing of their presence) hang- 
ing in rapt sympatliy over the tattered pages 
of one of his beloved folios, — perchance dis- 
entangling some ineffable mystery in Hey- 



wood's Hierarchy of Angels, or listening (wilb 
his "mind's ear") to the solemn music breath* 
ing from the funeral organ of Sir Thomas 
Brown's Urn Burial. It is not the less true 
that Lamb was (for the moment) delighted at 
the advent of an unlooked-for friend, even if 
he was thereby interrupted in one of the 
above beatific communings. But they must 
have read his character ill who did not per- 
ceive that, after the excitement of the moment 
was over, he became restless, uneasy, and 
"busied about many things" — ^abont any- 
thing, rather than settle down quietly into the 
condition of mind from which your arrival 
had irretrievably roused him. Feeling the 
unseasonable disturbance, yet not for a mcK 
ment admitting it to be such even to himself, 
he became over-anxious to show how glad he 
was to see you ; and he would do half-a^ 
dozen things in a breath to prove the feeling 
— every one of which, if read aright, proved 
something very like the contrary. He would 
go into the kitchen to see if the dinner or the 
tea was getting ready — ^put on his hat and go 
to the public -house to order an additional 
supply of porter— open a bottle of wine (with- 
out asking if you would have any) and pour 
out a full glass—taking one himself to set 
you the example, — at least as he innocently 
imagined,— but in reality to fortify himself 
for the task of hospitality that you had im- 
posed upon him ; in fact anything but quietly 
re-seat himself by the fire and enjoy your 
company. And if you happened to arrive 
just as dinner or tea was over, he was per- 
fectly fidgetty, and almost cross, till you were 
fairly seated at the meal which he and his 
excellent sister insisted on providing for you 
whether you would or not. It is true that, 
by the time this latter was over, he had re- 
covered his ease, and really was glad to see 
you ; and if you had come to stay the even- 
ing, when the shutters were shut, and the 
candles came, and you were comfortably 
seated round the fire, he was evidently pleased 
and bettered by the occasion thus afforded him 
for a dish of cosey table-Ulk. But that every 
knock at his door struck a pang to his heart at 
the moment^is what I am perfectly convinced 
of; and this without the slightest distinction of 
persons. Whoever it might be, he equally 
welcomed, and wished them away ; and for 
identically the same reason— namely, that 
they called him from the company of his own 
thoughts. In this respect he resembled the 
lover in Martial's epigram ;— he could neither 
live wUh his friends, nor without them. If 
they stayed away from him he was hurt and 
angry ; and if they went to him ha was put ouU 
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I Mieve these contradictory feelings to 
have been the secret of his daily and inter- 
minable rambles, which he pursued without 
object or aim, and certainly without any care 
about the scenes of external nature which 
&ey. might present to him : for (as I have be- 
fore said) he was not fond of the country for 
itself, and took no sort of pleasure in any 
of the pursuits peculiarly connected with it. 
Even a garden he was more than indifferent 
about In walking in one, he could no more 
have confined himself to the regular walkt 
than. he could have flown; and had it been 
hb own he would have trampled it all into 
one plot in a week. The garden attached to 
the cottage they first took at Enfield-chase, 
was, I believe, never touched from the day 
they first occupied it till they left it two years 
after. - In iact, if one may venture to 
tell snch a truth of a poet, I believe that 
Lamb was more than indifferent about flow- 
ers—that he even disliked them. In the world, 
as at present constituted, a man like Lamb 
must hate something ; — and for him (Lamb) 
to hate a human being,— K)r indeed any sen- 
tient being, — even an adder or a toad, — was 
impossible to his nature. Is it then speou- 
culating too curiously into his so curiously 
constituted mind and heart, to suppose that 
he may have gone to the opposite extreme — 
for he lived in extremes — and hated that 
which seems made to be loved, and which 
all the world pretend to love because they can 
find nothing in them to move their hate— flow- 
ers, fields, and the face of external nature ? 

But I shall at once quit this perhaps too 
speculative portion of my recollections of 
Charles Lamb. I ought not to do so, however, 
without reminding his earlier and older friends 
that my knowledge of him extended only to 
the last 9 or 10 years of his life : and every 
lustre that he lived made him, in many re- 
spects, a new man. 

« « « « • 

Most literary men of extensive reputation 
have met with odd and unexpected testimo- 
nies of the admiration they have excited in 
quarters where it might have been least 
looked for, and which has been set forth in a 
fashion least consonant with their tastes and 
habits of thought. . And. Lamb did not go 
through his literary career without these testi- 
monies. 

One of these evidences of his provincial 
celebrity he related to me as havinv; tickled 
his fancy mightily. A young gentleman in 
llie country, of a " literary turn," 
" A clerk fora-doomed his father's sonl to crews, 

Who penn'd a stanza when he should engross,'* 

solicited the favour of Lamb*8 correspondence 



and friendship ; and as a testimonial of his 
claims to these, forwarded his miniature por- 
trait ! the said portrait setting forth the effigy 
of a form and features such as ** youthfid 
maident fancy when they love ! " It was very 
droll to hear Lamb describe his embarrassing 
predicament on the reception of this naive 
and original mode of paying court to a man 
who almost piqued himself on seeing no 
beauty even in women, but when nobody 
but himself could see anything but plain- 
ness; while anything like coxcombry in a 
man made him sick: and yet who had so 
exquisite a sense of what was due to the feel- 
ing of others, that when a young lady who 
was staying at his house had been making 
some clothes for the infant of a poor gipsy 
woman in the neighbourhood, whose husband 
was afterwards taken up and convicted for 
sheepstealing, he would not let her quit the 
village till she had called to take leave of her 
unhappy protegee, — on the express plea that, 
otherwise, the felon*s wife might imagine 
that she (the young lady) had heard of her 
husband's " misfortune !'' 

" I have delicacy for a sheepstealer," said 
he*. 

There arc many people who are ready to 
preach up the merits of this delicacy to the 
personal feelings of others, and some who can 
duly appreciate it even in extreme cases like 
that cited above : but I never knew any one 
but Lamb capable of uniformly practising it, 
— with the exception of Hazlitt— who ex- 
tended it to the lowest and vilest of mankind 
— who would give the wall to a beggar, if it 
became a question whether of the two should 
cede it, and who, if he had visited a convicted 
felon in his cell, would have been on tenter- 
hooks all the time, lest anything might drop 
from him to indicate that he thought the 
object of his visit different from the rest of the 
world. 

By-the-bye, a writer of some pleasing re- 
collections of Lamb, speaking (in the New 
Monthly Magazine) of Lamb's intimacy with 
Hazlitt, and of the firm and unshrinking 
manner in which he stood by him, '* through 
good report and through evil report," says, — 
*' He (Lamb) was, we believe, the only one 
of Hazlitt's early associates who stood beside 
his grave." I repeat. Lamb was not merely 
the only one of Hazlitt's eurhf associates — 
he was the only one of all his associates, 
early or recent, save only the writer of these 

• See hill own account of this incident, in a letter 
pmhlished in the AtheuKiun, of Feb. 7th ; also an ex- 
quisite Sonnet he -wrote at the time, embodying the 
poorwoman's supposed feelings towards her child, on 
the occasion of her husband's conviction. 
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lines. I recur to the fact with feelings uf 
mingled sorrow and shame, that I cannot 
help expressing. There were plenty of liaz- 
litt's *' friends*' and *' admirers," who offered 
their purses to assist in defraying the expenses 
of his funeral, and the charges consequent 
on his last illness,— charges which Hazlitt 
himself could not, under the most favourable 
circumstances, ha?e ever heen expected to 
l^Tc behind him the mei^ of ineeting, from- 
his known habits and temperament ne?er 
inducing him to set about earning' anything 
till the last shilling of his previous earnings 
was exhausted. But that perumal kindness 
and respect which he valued more than any- 
thing else, was wholly withheld from him, 
except in the two individual instances just 
referred to. Not that any one with a due 
feeling for the Kterary character, would desire 
to see the gmve^ of a great writer desecrated 
by the presence of a moh of vulgar " ad- 
mirers," as is the fashion of the day in the 
case of popular actors, portrait-painters, and 
the like; nine-tenths of which ** admirers" 
have probably made it the cherished business 
of their lives to underrate the abilities, and ma- 
lign the character, while living, of the man 
whom they thus *' honour" when dead. But 
to see the obsequies of the finest prpse writer of 
his day attended only by a son whom his death 
had left comparatively destitute, one friend 
known to fame only under a feigned name* 
and another not known at all, offers sorry evi- 
dence of the estimation in which purely intel- 
lectual endowments are held among us. And 
the case is not bettered by the fact* tliat to 
this day (six years after his death), not the 
smallebt effort has been made to redeem 
Hazlitt's name and character from the mass 
of undeserved odium and obloquy that was 
thrown upon them, during his life, by his 
political enemies and opponents*. But Haz- 
litt, to say nothing of his unpopular manners, 
and his unlucky disposition to " call a knave 
fli knave, and Chartres, Chartres,'* could not 
abstain from telling the truth even of his 
best friends, when they happened to treat 
him as he felt that only an enemy should be 
treated. And the man who does this must 
reckon upon outliving every friend he has in 
the world, die when he may. 

• The writer of these Recollections will shortly 
attempt the task, so fax as his means and ability will 
permit, of placinsr HazUtt's penonat character and 
reputation in their true ligrht. He saw and knew 
more of Hailitt, during the moet remarkable years of 
his life (the last flfteen), than perhaps any other ot 
his acquaintance or friends; and he would laaffo 
have told what he knows, but that he has waited to 
tee the eiiample set by others more capable and 
worthy of the office in qveetion. 



There seems to have been a sort of fataMty 
attending Lamb's death, so far, I mean, ai 
relates to several of those friends who felt 
the deepest interest in his character, find will 
the most severely lament his loss; for though 
it was not what can be called sudden, the 
news of it came upon many of those friends 
in a manner to increase tenfold the weight 
of the blow. There is something inexpres- 
sibly shocking in firat learning the death of 
a dear friend from a public newspaper ; and 
at a time, too, when you believe him to be in 
perfect health, and are, perhaps, on the point 
of paying him a too-long<4e]ayed visit And 
such I know to have been the case in more 
than one instance with respect to Lamb. Two 
oases of a still more deeply painful aggrava- 
tion of the loss I will mention. A celebrated 
lady, the brightest omaikient of the English 
stage during the last fifteen yeais, and to 
whom Lamb was strongly attached by the 
double tie of admiration and friendship, was, 
several days after his death, conversing of 
him to another friend with her usual fine 
discrimination of character, but without indi^ 
eating that she was ignorant of his death, 
her knowledge of which was therefore taken 
for granted. Presently, however, a memoir 
of him was referred to, in terma which inti- 
mated to her what had happened. The effect 
upon her intense sensibility was almost alarm- 
ingly painful. 

. llie other instance I shall take the liherty 
of mentioning, is my own. I had been for 
weeks, and even months past, daily, and 
almost hourly meditating a visit to the 
Lambs, not having seen them since a stay of 
several months on the continent Ik the 
interim I had delayed the Visit, partly on 
account of an attempt I was about to make 
to sketch the personal and literary character 
of Lamb« with a view to after publication, 
but which publication I should not have ven- 
tured without first gaining his consent to it 
At last the sketch was written during the 
very hours when the beautiful spirit to which 
it related was quitting its *' mortal coil ;*' 
and before I had determined whether I 
might venture, or not, to show the feeble 
portraiture to the exquisite original whom it 
sought to delineate, he was laid in his grave I 
* # « * • 

It has, I understand, been objected to the 
first part of these Recollections, that they are 
not specific enough—that they do not deal 
with facU ; that 1 have told of Lamb rather 
what I thought and fdt of him than what I 
knew. 

The eomplaiut is, I suppose, a valid oiia 
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for duMB who make It At any ntte, I camiot 
defend myself egaiiwt it Bat I may, pei^ 
haps, be allowed to say a few words in expla- 
mition 4xf its caoBe, if such exist 1 did not 
go toCharlee Lamb's house with anrte-book 
in my pocket, ready to slip aside at ereiy 
eonrenient opportunity and record his ** good 
things" for the benefit of the absent, or the 
amusement of thoee who, had they been pre- 
sent, would hare disputed his wit because it 
was not dressed up in the received mode, 
and yawned orer (if they had not felt scan- 
dalised at) his wisdom, because it was dic- 
tated by his heart rather than his head. 
Moreover, Lamb was anything but a wit and 
a ditemr dc maUj in the ordinary and '* com- 
pany'* sense of those terms, as the respectable 
Lord Mayor who invited him to the city feast 
in that (presumed) character, would hare 
found to his cost, had he. Lamb (in that 
spirit of contradiction which sometimes beset 
him) accepted the invitation. Though for 
the mere eitteiB by, it would have been a 
capital piece of fun to see him there, — ^mys- 
tifying my Lady Mayoress; scandalising 
my Lord; confounding the sheriffs; and 
putting the whole court of aldermen and 
their wives into a perspiration of mingled 
wonder and in^gnation at the unauthorised 
revival of an exploded baibaiisro ; for they 
would denbtleas have mistaken him for my 
Lord Mayor*s fool*. 

Hie Boewells of the literary world are ex- 
cellent and admimble persons in their way-* 
that is, when they have Dr. Johnsons to deal 
with. But Lamb was, of all men that ever 

« Iamtaifpo9liiffttetLMiibdldNoliccepttliistf1^ 
bote offend to bim under hie cbaneter of XHa} but 
he maj, for anTtbin^ I know to the contrary. What 
I am enre of is, that if he had p>ne he would hare 
taken can to mnvnerate his inrtter, at well at hlm- 
•elf, in amaaner, and toan efltet eomethin^ Uke that 
which I hare suppoeed in the text. The story of the 
" iuTite,** I Und m HazUtt*8 notice of him in the 
"flpbritofthAAffe.'* 



livedo the least of a Dr. Johnson ; and heaven 
preserve us from a Boswell in his case ! for 
he would infallibly dissipate the charm and . 
the fragrance that at present encircle the per- 
sonal memory of Lamb in the minds of his 
friends, and which, if not so disturbed, may 
descend with him to that posterity which his 
name and writings will surely reach*. 

I am delighted to learn that Mr. Seijeant 
Talfourd (one of his executors) is about to 
collect the scattered works of Charles Lamb, 
and to precede them by an essay on his 
genius and writings. I trust, also, he will 
not be deterred by any considerations of what 
Lamb himself, at leaat, would have consi- 
dered fdu delicacy, from going into the 
secret places of his friend's personal charac- 
ter, and showing him to the world as he was 
to his intimates, and, (so far as may be,) to 
himseli There is (now that Haalitt is gone) 
no one else among us by many degrees so 
well qualified for the task ; no one to whom 
Lamb himself would so readily have de« 
pntedit 



There is a ridiculous error of^the press in 
the first part of these Recollections, which the 
reader will perhaps take the trouble to correct, 
if he have not done so already. In p. 95, last 
line, for ^^earca9$^^ read camare. 



• I WDold ttndknuly gnazd t«ainat being tappoaed 
to imidy by tha atwre, any opinion diarespectfU to 
the personal character of Johnton. So ter from 
entertaining any racfa opinion, I hold that character 
la a degree of minglad adaniratloa and esteem only 
eqnaUed by, and like that I felt for Ijonb himaelf ; for 
of hioKonly (Johnson), actions are recorded that one 
can beUere to hare been perfonned in our own day 
(bating the broad shonlders) by Lamb alona. lallnde 
to one in particular : his taking up on his back the 
dying proetttnte that he ftmnd lying at a door in 
neet^atreet— «arrying her to his lodgings in Bolt- 
coort, patting her Into hit own bed, and tending Imt 
at he would a sister. 

It was his manner of talk that I alluded to In the 
test, so precisely the antithetlt of Lambt. 



LETTERS FROM A LATE ATTACHlfi.— No. VIIL 



DiuECTED by the hunting party whom I 
had the good fortune to eneounter at this 
critical moment, the scene of my night adven- 
ture was replaced by others of a more exhi- 
larating character. The breeze that now 
heralded the break of day — summoning man 
to his labour and the prowling denizens of the 
forest to their lair — gave motion to every 
leaf; and what, a. quarter of an hour previ- 

VOL, VI. — HO, IV. 



ously, was one scene of deep and impressive 
silence, was now awakened into an anthem, 
in which every tree, seeming to participate, 
shook its boughs in answer to the myste- 
rious breath that now the rising sun welcomed 
with melody and fiagmnce on its wing& - 

My love of nature is such, that I often 
shrink from exptesaing what I can never 
to feel— that admiration which, among 
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higher intellects, is fio often 'placed to the 
score of childish enthusiasm, hut which, it 
may he truly affirmed, (he process of maturing 
reason and worldly experience is too well cal- 
culated to cool. 

By mid-day I had prospered exceedingly ; 
and had collected various plants and fossils, 
which were to he the future witnesses and 
trophies of my enterprise. The e?ening was 
now fast closing in; for, during the latter 
part of the day, the heanty of the scenery 
had so repeatedly detained me, that I had 
ceased to reckon the hours, and only mea- 
sured time hy the charms it presented. 

Learning from a &mily of ckar-humerSf 
who were preparing their evening meal, that 
the pass of Winkelhrunnen was still a couple 
of ttunden heyond the higher points of the 
forest, I quickened my pace, and shutting 
my eyes, as much as I could, to tlie natural 
heauties which developed themselves on my 
winding path, in less than an hour I crossed 
the hospitable threshold, and received that 
cordial welcome which is nowhere better 
understood, and nowhere more heartily be- 
stowed, thau in Upper Saxony.— The kind- 
ness of the reception, however, I could only 
attribute to the united benevolence of my 
host, and the friendly partiality of Baron 
Frischbach to whom I owed my introduction. 

I was immediately conducted to a neat, 
clean, and comfortable chamber (or schlaf- 
zimmer), which I was requested to consider 
my retreat during my visit in that forest 
region, and which my host trusted would be 
as agreeable to me as the united efforts of 
himself and family could make it« 

Left to myself, I felt deeply gratified by the 
kindly interest conveyed in the manner and 
expression of the speaker ; and as I gazed 
from the open lattice for some minutes in 
nlent abstraction, I certainly thought that a 
more romantic lodging had seldom awaited 
an herbarising pedestrian. Hastily adjusting 
my wardrobe, and depositing my forest 
spoils in a neat writing-cabinet attached 
to the chamber, I descended and was intro- 
duced to the family circle, already met at 
the supper table— that social repast which 
though exploded so generally, is here primi- 
tively kept up, and in Grermany — what it 
was once in England — the medium of happy 
reunion— the promoter of innocent hikrity— 
and a passport to quiet and refreshing deep. 
** Whoever speaks against a frugal supper," 
says a Saxon physician, '*sin5 against reason 
and social harmony, and deserves to suffer 
the full penalty of his indulgences, under 
a different name— ^te and long protrueUd 



dauurt ! Such indeed it well becomes t6 
rail against the * pernicious and gothic cua- 
torn of suppers,' for it is not the practice but 
the excess which entails the danger. And 
where |is the pleasure which, when cairied 
to extremes, will suffer its votary to escape 
with impunity? What could be more easily 
proved than that this social meal has been 
the rallying point of the intellectual in all 
ages? Or who will deny,* he continues, 
** that the literature of England has become 
puny and impoverished ever since the authors 
were curtailed of their ancient rights, and the 
word nipper blotted from the bill of daily 
fare." 

In presenting me individually to his do- 
mestic circle, it was soon evident, not merely 
from what was dropt, but more emphatically 
from the empty cushioned chair, that ** one 
was not," and that the days of outward mourn- 
ing had not yet expired. Two daughters and 
their younger brother with the ampimtmn of 
the township, his lady, and two daughters re- 
cently returned from a school at Ueidelbergy 
composed the evening circle. If I was pre^ 
possessed in favour of the venerable Pastor by 
the manner of my reception, that feeling was 
gpreatly strengthened by his easy and graces 
ful conversation, and the ethical turn which^ 
without effort, he contrived to give to the 
most ordinary topic. There was no idle dis» 
play, but the matured results of much learn- 
ing, and of a mind long conversant with 
humanity, showed themselves conspicuous in 
all he said. And I was still better pleased 
when, changing the subject, he showed him- 
self familiarly conversant with the objects of 
my visit, and as skilful a geologist as he was 
a profound theologian. He observed the 
agreeable surprise which this elicited, and 
remarked that ** the study of the wonderful 
structure of our globe, so ht from being 
foreign to his sacred functions, had been to 
him a prolific source of instruction, and had 
principally contributed to warrant and au- 
thenticate the truths, and to consolidate 
by arguments irrefragable the infinite power, 
wisdom and goodness of that^Bsuio, of whom 
he was the humblest of all his ministering 
servants. ^ When returning firom Gottingen 
I first gave a limited portion of my time to 
this interesting science,'' said he, ** I ww 
looked upon by some of my clerical brethrsn 
with a sinister eye, and as one who neglected 
the duties enjoined by revealed religion, and 
launched upon a sea of theory of which I 
could neither discover the shore nor the cur- 
rent. Of this I received many friendly hints 
and ominous predictions. One assmed me 
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that such studies had a direct tendency to 
inndidate the troth of sacred histoid, and 
tiiat moet of those who had applied their 
minds to such seductive pursuits, had either 
become avowed sceptics, or at least, cavillers 
in religion ; and, in short, that my philoso- 
phical theories were totally incompatible 
with that service of the altar, to which I had 
offered up my life in dedication. It was 
some years,^ he couUnued, *^ before I could 
effectually combat the prejudices which de- 
nounced as impious all attempts to weigh 
and investigate the works of God ; but by a 
cautions and constant reference to the sub- 
ject, and occasional illustrations, which ap- 
peared to excite interest at first merely from 
their novelty, and latterly from their truth 
or plausibility, I succeeded at length in 
directing some of my flock to praise God 
* in his works,' and to trace in the marvellous 
effects aronnd us, their ever-working and 
almighty cause. Hence,'' he concluded, " I 
became the originator of a society, which 
now conaprises among its members names 
that reflect equal lustre upon the walks of 
science, and the precepts of our holy religion 
— ^for I will never believe that trae religion 
can suffer either neglect or degradation from 
the progress of science. Superstition, it is 
true, may justly dread her advancement ; 
but superstitbn is only the mist that obscures 
religion^ and which science, like the natural 
sun, mast detect and dissipate." 

The supper was now on the table— frugal 
and homely, but abundant. Besides the 
soup and salad, some well-flavoured venison 
^-Uie produce of the forest-^was presented ; 
and which, from the peculiar manner of 
dressing it, formed a very palatable, and, I 
might say, luxurious repast. An old do- 
mesticy whose appearance and manners be^ 
spoke long familiarity with the hospitable 
service of his master's table, stationed him- 
self, according to custom, behind the * stran- 
ger's chair,' and every minute tempted me 
with a fresh supply of the good things pre- 
pared for the occasion, which he always 
recommended in an audible whisper, and 
appeared delighted as often as he succeeded 
in making me a convert to his own partiali- 
ties; This innocent familiarity is a privilege 
univeisaUy indulged, and never abused, by 
hedimten^ehafi inGermany. I have on various 
occasions experienced the same officious soli- 
citude at the table of their princes* One cir^ 
enmslances track meas peculiar, and such 
as I had no where else observed on any 
similar event: this was the chair of the de- 
ceased, placed at tablci as in happier days, 



and with the household Bible lying open 
upon the cushion. J do not inquire into the 
itute of such tilings, but I own that, in the 
present instance, the effect was solemn and 
impressive; and it had the tendency to exclude 
from the conversation every topic of mere 
worldly import. In another country, the 
manners of which form a strong contrast 
with those of Germany, I had remarked 
many ingenious methods adopted to banish, 
as well as to prolong in more vivid retro- 
spect, the memory of some beloved object- 
such as the last flower she had painted, or 
letter she had written ; the last pieces of em- 
broidery, or other relic, enclosed in a frame, 
and placed upon the funereal cross: — but 
these, in point of solemn eloquence, fell far 
short of the vacant seat, and the open Bible 
now before me. What could be more appro- 
priate—what more solemnly impressive than 
the glorious triumph which spoke from that 
inspired page, and at which it lay open* \ 
« • • • 

I retired to my apartment in that sedate, 
but salutary condition of mind which holds 
a happy medium between the excitement of 
high spirits, and the depression of melan- 
choly ; and with the soothing persuasion that 
I had not " lost a day." I placed myself 
near the lattice, which stood apart, and 
through the wild vine-trelUs with which it 
was luxuriantly festooned, sat for some time 
watching the moon as it gradually lighted up 
the leafy recesses of the forest, and mirrored 
its broad disk in the slumbering waters of an 
adjoining lake. It seemed the very original 
of the poet, where he exclaims-^ 

"In sudi a place m this— at such an hour— 
If ancestry may be In aught believed^ 
Oescendinc ipblts bare conTened with man. 
And toJd the secrets of the world unknown.** 

About fifty paces from the door of the 
priesten^utut, or parsonage,the wooden church 
with its green enclosure, undulated with 
graves, many of which presented the appear- 
ance of flower beds, offered an imposing 
field of meditation, such as might well have 
checked the lighter effonons of fancy, and 
conducted the thoughts into a more salutary 
and reflective channel. But, .adhering to the 
candour, which is, of all qualities, most incum- 
bent npon a mere narrator, I must confess, 
that with all these impressive monitors be- 
fore me, this world seemed to have a firmer 
hold than ever in my affections; and when I 
communed with my heart on the subject, I 
felt that my philosophy, after all, was but an 

• Job jdx". S5— 87. 
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indifTerent safegaard, and that it sdll re- 
tained moresensibilitj tban became a purely 
practical geologist! Tbia was ratber a atart^ 
ling diicoverjt and such as I felt betokened 
no retry abundant barrest in tbe Odenwald. 
I resolved, tberefore, to give tbe matter tbe 
most serious consideration — ^to resist all sor- 
cery from within and from without— to 
devote my undivided attention to the objects 
of my visit— *namely, the mines, the forests, 
and tbe flowers. From this very prudent 
and timely cdmpact with myself, I felt some 
degree of returning eelf-complacence, and 
under the influence of that sweetest of all 
opiates, dvopt quietly asleep. Dreams, how- 
ever, come, Unbidden guests; and the mo- 
ment we shut our physical eyes, we open 
those of our imagination. In my dreams, 
however, I neither descended into the mines 
of Saltzbmn, nor sauntered among tbe more 
inviting retreats of tbe forest, but stood, as I 
thought, ou tbe stalk of a honeysuckle, 
which every breath set to play with the 
neighbouring leaves, and kept in a state of 
constant agitation ; while a sylph-like figure 
waved an enchanted wand over me, filling 
my mind at once with a mingled dread of 
her power, and admiration of her angelic 
form. 

I opened my eyes as the chapel clock 
struck four, and shall never forget the 
beauty of the morning, as I threw open 
the lattice, and looked out upon the richly 
variegated and seemingly interminable fo- 
rest, that shadowed and enclosed this sylvan 
retreat The sun was struggling through 
the dark pines on the higher summits, while 
the less elevated regions of the oak and 
beech reflected the matured light from their 
leaves, and the intersecting streams— like 
beauty beneath the glance of her lover-* 
sparkled with delight, as the all-reviving 
beam, with talismanic touch, drank up the 
dew, and brought their silver links into new 
and prominent existence. 

From these, " the charms of early mom," 
I turned to the little churoh-yard, which had 
awakened, the preceding evening, so much 
of that natural interest, inseparable from a 
spot which is so justly viewed as the extreme 
outpost of time and immortali^ ; and cany- 
ing my observation round the west flank*, 
which was still in comparative darkness, I 

« In Gcmnuir, the mlmite •ttentkni to east and 
west in ecciesiastic architectnit^so cenend, or 
ratheriuiiTer8al,lnEDglU)d — ta len obacrred} ao 
that the oHet ia aa often found facing the aoath aa 
the eaat: at least, in dlatrkta and kxxlitiai to whidi 
the present subject haa reference. 



observed a female figure, devoutly kneeling 
beside a newly-erected cross*, and evincing, 
by a slight rotatory motion of the head, that 
grief so often thus manifested in female 
sorrow. 

That she was a mourner who took this 
opportunity of paying the homage of private 
sorrow and avoiding public observation, to 
make Heaven and her own heart tbe sole 
depositories of her grief, was painfiilly evii- 
dent ; and with that feeling of respect which 
considers every stolen look an intrunon upon 
such holy privacy, I shrunk back from the 
window, as if convicted of an act, for whkh 
tbe least atonement I could make was in- 
stantly to withdraw. 

Having perused, according to custom, a 
stated portion from tbe pages of ^ Thomas k 
Kempis," — the gift of a worthy Catholic, 
in its original tongue, and a book as devout 
in feeling as it is elegant in diction — and 
arranged, into something like a tangible 
form, my notes of the preceding day, a 
signal at my chamber latch announced the 
arrival of breakfast. In the Ctrckt^ break- 
fast is everywhere a solitary meal, and gene- 
rally served in bis chamber, as soon as the 
sleeper has resumed his natural perpendicu- 
lar. In tbe palace, it consists of warm cafi' 
au4ait and a rusk ; in the Tillage, of one or 
more glasses of hmne4frewedj wiUi a sub- 
stantial slice, of schwartB-brod ; or, in short, 
whatever comes first to hand : a crust cH 
cheese, or an onion, bespeaks a pantiy of 
more tban ordinary resources. But these 
luxuries, in nine cases out of ten, would 
ensuro but small rolish, unless preceded by 
the glass of ichnappi^ that indispensible pre- 
liminary to every return of active life and 
sound digestion -f. On the present occasion, 

* Thoogh Protestants, the cross is atUl the only 
(and the best) cfaarch-ytid symbol, and ts raidy 
replaced by a tknmgk or oti&er gnw^-^tooiB, Bdnr 
generally made of wood, it ia of course a pnishahle 
memorial, and yet in moat instincrs sufficient ftirthe 



t It is by no means here Inalnuatod that sndi in- 
dulgence ia carried to excess, or that ttie practice is 
even more common than what is termed the atern^ 
in Scottish highlands, the gomtte d* eau-de-v^e throngh. 
out Finance, or the po' d* ae^ua nwofito beyond the 
Aipat only, I have obacrred it oAener here than la 
the coontriea mentioned. Nor is it oonilned to the 
menial or middle classes of society. A short time 
since, having business with two officers high la a cer- 
tain royal household, I found them, at eleven o'clock 
in the morning, enjoying themselves (temperattly) 
over a flask of kinehemw9a$er ; and in which, on my 
declining to participate, my sqneamJahneas became 
a polDt of pleasant laiUery, reminding me of ths 



" 'Tis confounded strong, Master Bonitece I ** 
" Stvongi why it must be so— or how should we 
be strong that drtak it )** 
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^eat of compliment, no doubt, to English 
costomr-the alioe of brown and blaek bread 
was accompanied with a freeh print of batter, 
beazjng a Ferj prettjr device of a goat and 
a gooee; but why thus and there asaooi- 
ated I haTe not learned. 

HaviDg completed my meal, and made 
some decent ixiiprovement in the' order and 
qnali^ of my toilet, I descended the sub- 
stantial oak stairoate, and took my seat in 
the lecesB of the speiste*taait or dining paf- 
kmr, where I was soon joined by my w(mhy 
boat, with many inquiries for my health, and 
hopes that sleep had overcome die fatigue of 
the preceding day. Arrangements, he in«- 
formed me, had already been made for our 
▼isiting the In$iihers^-90 called £rom its 
high and insular position; and as the day 
promised a continuance of fine weather, he 
bad DO doubt the excursion would prove 
satisfactory. But, in order to ensure full 
time for observation, he would, with my per- 
misnon, recommend our setting off imme- 
diately. Then calling for his daughter, he 
asked,** Hast thou put up our luncheon ? Are 
the oxen put to?'* 

'* Ya, lieber vater," answered the beau- 
tiful girl, suddenly appearing, but blueing 
and curtsying back as she perceived '* the 
stranger:" — and then in a softer and less 
animated tone resumed — ** Ya, liebster 
vater, alles ist fertig!"— **Yee, dearest father, 
every thing is ready !" 

Tliis announcement was confirmed by* 
the scientific crack of a long German whip, 
and the rimultaneous advance of a huge 
four-wheeled car, drawn by a pair of sl^ 
oxen. 

This species of atUlage is not a little 
eurious, both in its construction and in- 
ternal economy. It is certainly an uncouth 
machine, when viewed in immediate contact 
with the richly-appointed and highly-finished 
vehicles, in which luxury perambulates the 
great city ; but in a r^on like this, it is in 
strict conformity with the place and people- 
simple in the extreme, but strong and endm^ 
ing, and formed for the oonvenience of more 
than one generation. 

A sack well stuffed with fresh stmw, and 
dung from opposite sides of the wagen^ 
supplied the necessary accommodation for 
onr party: — and thus adjusted, the oxen 
moving in a half voluntary, half compul- 
sory trot, we soon disappeared in the depths 
of the forest 

The scene became more and more im- 
posing, in its novel and picturesque effect, as 
we proceeded, with here and there a vista 



opening on the subjaoent valleysy over whose 
hamlets the smoke of their morning £res 
still hovered lastly in transparent wreaths. 
The swine-herd piped melodiously to his 
bristly troop, where, firom time immemorial, 
the husk had been Uie natural inheritance of 
that famous breed oi tcUdKhwein^ in the hunt- 
ing of which so many knights of old had 
sought both pastime and distinotion. 

We were still within the limits of the 
Pastor^s jnrisdiction; and it did the. heart 
good to observe the paternal and filial saluta- 
tions that passed between the venerable min* 
ister and the scattered members of his fiocky 
who were proceeding to, or returning from, 
their varions occupations in the forest 

« By the time," observed my host, *< that 
the sun has cleared the point of Beigenfaln, 
we shall have reached our proposed halt, and 
may examine the mines at our leisure." The 
view, he assured me, would afford a source 
of surprise and delight 

At this point, the road, or nther the usual 
track, became too steep and rugged even for 
the stubborn oxen ; and coming to a dead 
halt, we alighted, and entering a zigzag 
path, proceeded slowly upwards and on- 
wards to the object in view. * 

Karoline, who till this moment had main- 
tained an almost uninterrupted silence, now 
seemed as if she had suddenly recovered the 
gilt of speech; and as we continued the 
ascent, broke out into a thousand exprea- 
sions of delight at the enchanting prospect 
which was now expanding around us. Her 
cheek was flushed, and the tear rushed into 
her eyes, as she commented, in brief, broken 
accents, on the various objects that rose or 
receded from our view. The Kreut-Zenthal, 
the Frauenliebe, and the Baum-garten, were 
now basking under the gorgeous light of 
morning; and every few steps fascinated 
the eye and fixed the attention upon their 
rival beauties. 

Knowing that the object of the stranger's" 
visit was not mere landscape, the younger 
part of the family literally weighed me down 
with contributions in the two departments 
for which I had hinted a partiality, namely 
Geology and Botany — my waistcoat was 
stuffed and every button-hole strung with 
wild flowers which Caroline deemed it her 
peculiar province to supply, while her bro- 
thers contended with one another in filling 
my pockets with eveiy thing portable in the 
shape of stone, till indeed the specimens 
vrith which I was so liberally supplied threat- 
ened to become a speedy and serious evil. 
It appeared as if I were collecting materials 
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for founding an edifioe, instead of fragments from the beauty of the hand wLicb pr^ 
for a scientific shelf. aented them, I scarcely know — ^it might be 
. My oompanions, howerer, continued their both — and surely if ever the celestial Flora 
activity, and by the time we had reached the stood personified in human features — it was 
first rocks, my pockets could no longer sustain in those of Karoline Himmelreich. But^ 
the effort, and made an involuntaiy surrender on the verge of my grand climacteric, it 
of their treasures^tothe no small merriment would savour of dotage to attempt tmy des- 
of my contributors. The specimens were soon, cription of her as she then and there appeared, 
however, collected, and safely deposited in the She had all the health and agility of the 
family tM^ea, while fresh contributions con- mountain fawn, and whenever a cluster of 
tinned to pour in upon me. Never were the flowers was discoverable, sprang to the cap- 
wants of a wandering naturalist more copi- ture, and returning with the trophy presented 
ously supplied, and never was tribute more it with that air of graceful simplicity to the 
cheerfully accorded. It is nevertheless can* •< stranger*' which gave value to the merest 
did to state that my passion for Botany was trifle and left her own impression in the gift 
this day incieaaed tenfold — whether from How little the most penetrating eye of our 
the abundance and beauty of the wild flowers party foresaw the results of that day's excur- 
which here thrive in shade or sunshine, or, don!— But I must defer the sequel till my next. 



SONG- 



On the dark waste of Trellick the sun is descending. 
Saint Briavels looks glad in his last parting beam ; 
And the moon o*ef the Forest^ hills peaceful asoendingy 
Slow mirrors her face in the swift-rushing stieam, 
While I ponder alone. 
O'er the years that are gone. 

On the banks of die dark winding Wye. 

II. 
'Mid the woods of this vale, with their high clifis impending^ 

The days of my boyhood were squander^ away ; 
like the river that rushed by, they seemed nevei^nding ; — 
They passed ;— and my heart feels the power of decay. 
Like the flower that lies dead, 
In the path that I tread. 

On the banks of the dark winding Wye. 

III. 
Eveiy dream of the heart that I wandered here dreaming. 

Our fathers have dreamt, and their fathers before ; 
For the breast of bold boyhood, with fond fancies teeming^ 
But catches an echo from ages of yore-— 
E'en as mine caught the tone, 
When I wandered alone^ 

On the banks of the dark winding Wye. 

IV. 

Here the ruins of Untem, once hallowed and hoary, 

Alas! now profaned by a sight-seeing crew. 
In the calm sea of twilight retrieve their old rIotv, 
And bathe their green ivy, unseen, with the dew i 
As they crumble away 
In the grasp of decay — 

On the banks of the dark winding Wye. 

* Hie Fbmt of Dean* 
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Here weep the wild willows, that lonely stood bending 

WhUe oft my yoang fancy of fame loved to rare ; 
But my spirit, now softened, like them lowly tending. 
Thinks less npon glory than death and the grave. 
While I saunter at eve. 
In the twilight to nieve. 

On the banks of the dark winding Wye. 



But adieu ! to the Abbey, in dust slow reclining. 
Adieu ! to the willows that gracefully mourn ; 
To the moon on the rapid wave brilliantly shining — 
My step from diis valley of visions must turn, 
To encounter dismay. 
In a land far away 

From the banks of the dark winding Wye. 



M. 



REMARKABLE ESCAPES OF A PREDESTINATED ROGUE- 

No. VIII. 

*' Having flown over many knavish profeMions, he settled only in a ropie.** 

WlMTX&'s TlLR. 



CooPEA seemed surprised at seeing Dillon 
and Phcebe enter the cavern. Nevertheless 
sitting in the comer upon a fresh truss of a 
straw, he observed a moody silence, while 
the old wonaan smoked her pipe close beside 
him, and hailed the entrance of her grand- 
daughter and the Hobgoblin with a half sup- 
pressed scream of astonishment It hissed 
through her attenuated throat, partly ob- 
structed by phlegm and tobacco smoke, with 
that sort of whistling rattle which escapes 
with the last breath of a strangled whelp. It 
was clear Cooper had related to her the whole 
afilur of the water, and that she had come 
to the humane conclusion, that her grand- 
daughter and Dillon were drowned, which 
will sufficiently account for her surprise when 
they appeared before her unscathed, and most 
provokingly ** sound in wind and limb.*' 
The old savage seemed to entertain almost 
as strong an antipathy to Phoebe as to Dillon, 
for no recoontable reason save that she was 
utterly unlike the rest of the family. 

«< So then thou'rt not a feast for eels yet,'* 
said the gipsy grandmother, addresang our 
hero; ^ be Uiat's bom to be hanged will never 
be drowned, is a fair saying and a true. ! wish 
the devil knew how to do his work better than 
to let siicb a fair subject for brimstone as thou 



art, escape from his gripe when he had thee 
dangling by a huir over the smoke of his 
own pit Thou art too stubborn a cur to 
die nobly. Thoult never yield thy life juntil 
'tiB no longer worth the having/' 

Dillon paid no attention to this impotent 
raving, but addressing Cooper, told him that 
he should lodge an information against him 
for attempting the life of Phcnbe Burrows. — 
The gipsy grinned defiance, but still main- 
tained a dogged silence. His aged defender, 
however, again took up the burden of her old 
song, and continued her abuse with such 
earnestness^ that she at length fell back upon 
the straw exhausted. Cooper, no longer able 
to contain his wrath, which had only grown 
the more vehement under his struggles to 
suppress it, rose hastily from his seat, and 
approaching DUlon with a threatening air 
and flushed cheeks, bade him in a peremptory 
tone to quit the cavern. His rival, who 
knew not what fear was under any circum- 
stances, was so litUe excited by the gipsy^ 
swaggering phrase and bearing, that he 
answered with a deliberate quietness which 
at once attested the sinceri^ of his pur^ 
pose— 

** Cooper! take heed how you dare to com- 
mand my absence from, a place to whieh J 
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have more than purchased my right. Don't 
think that the waters hare so £Bir stifled my 
resolution, that .1 shall hesitate to strike the 
ruffian to the earth, who, after he has at- 
tempted the life of an innocent girl, dares 
to look at me with an eye of menace.'' 

Cooper was abashed ; he partook of the 
cowardice of his race, and retired to his straw 
in sullen confusion. 

" Dastard !" shrieked the old woman, having 
again recovered her power of vituperation, 
and turning towards him her black deep- 
seated eyes, whilst her tawny cheeks were 
pursed up into a thousand frightful corruga- 
tions—** dastard! dost fear a sleek fresh- 
coloured whelp like him? Why a woman's 
sinews are enough to level him with the 
earth, which he thinks it a fine thing to 
spurn. See what an old arm can do— then 
cast the slough of thy manhood, and take to 
a petticoat." 

Saying this, she rose hastily, but over- 
halanciug herself by the energy of her sudden 
exerdon, she again fell hack in a state of al- 
most perfect exhaustion. Cooper, excited by 
the taunt of the aged gipsy, and impelled by 
a sudden impulse of uncontzoUable rage, 
sprang from his straw, and was in an instant 
at Dillon's side. He raised his arm and 
made a blow with all his strength at the 
head of the Hobgoblin, who, starting actively 
forward, avoided the intended visitation, and 
collecting his whole force, struck his adver- 
sary on the temple, and prostrated him upon 
the earth senseless. He then dragged him 
out of the cavern, and cast him from the 
threshold into the chalk-pit, like a piece of 
worthless carrion. During this scene poor 
Phoebe looked on in silent agony ; but when 
she saw Cooper prostrate and in a state of 
insensibility, her woman's compassion was 
roused; — she implored Dillon to quit the 
cavern, and leave her to restore him. The 
moment she saw him in a condition of utter 
helplessness, she forgot the recent injury he 
had done her; and no sooner was he released 
from the strong grasp of his rival, than she 
raised his head, rubbed his temples, and in a 
very short time brought him to his senses. 

When the grandmother perceived the sad 
issne to which her taunt had led, and saw 
Dillon dragging her favourite from the vault, 
she arose with some difficulty, her whole 
frame convulsed with emotion, her palsied 
head oscillating with the horrid agitation of 
a galvanised body after death, her matted 
hair sticking to her cheeks, and reeling to- 
wards the object of her malignant hate, who 
had by this time re<«ntered the cavern, she 



fixed her thin grimy fingers upon his shoul- 
ders, and looking in his face with an intense, 
and malignant stare, uttered, in a deep husky 
whispei^-** This is what comes of harbouring 
a snake, instead of scotching the treacherous 
reptile and casting it upon a dunghill, to die 
by stages as the moon grows and fills her 
niggard lamp in the wintry heavens. But 
there's a reward for thee yet, though thou 
thinkest this thy hour of triumph. I know 
no curse bitter enough for thee ; but this I 
know, that could I be thy tormentor in hell, 
I'd gladly suffer its tortures as long as eter- 
nity shall last, to hear thee howl under my 
inflictions for the same season." 

Dillon smiled at the ferocious malice still 
cherished by this miserable woman, in the 
impotence of age and on the very confines of 
that eternity, of which she seemed to speak 
in terms that expressed no very agreeable 
anticipations; and having gently laid her upon 
the truss of straw on which she had been 
sitting, turned to quit the cavern, when he per- 
ceived Cooper approaching him armed with a 
knife, and his hand raised ready to strike him 
with this weapon of death. Phcehe perceiv- 
ing his horrible intent, sprang suddenly 
before him just as his arm descended, 
and received the stroke on her shoulder. 
Fortunately the knife struck upon the bone, 
and glanced off without doing further mis- 
chief than inflicting a slight flesh wound, from 
which indeed the blood copiously flowed. 
Cooper, imagining that he had seriously 
wounded her, made a speedy retreat. Dil- 
lon soon staunched the.blood ; buthisattention 
was shortly after called to a more fatal event 
When Phoebe's grandmother imprecated the 
last curse upon Dillon, nature made all but 
her final effort The vnretched creature 
had been failing for some time past, and 
it was evident to all who saw her that the 
period of her miserable probation was well 
nigh terminated. She had not hitherto 
appeared conscious of this, or if she were, 
it abated not in the slightest degree that 
innate malignity of temperament which chsr 
racterised her whole life. 

Scarcely had Phcsbe's wound heen dressed 
hefore Burrows and his wife entered the ca- 
vern. They had been gathering fuel on the 
common, and returned just in time to wit- 
ness their parent's decease. 

** Children !'* exclaimed the old woman, 
in the same hoarse whisper as before, " the 
hand of death is upon me ; in a few hours I 
shall be nothing— dross— dross— this old body 
will be dunghill carrion. Haf.tis a hitler 
thing to die—to become a clod~to be loathed. 
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Oh! I would lire— I would live. Save me, 
boy— let me uot die— 'tis a hearty struggle, 
hut I would master it Give me aii^breath 
—life ; — aye, tis a vain expectation. It baffles 
me— Aere — ^there, raise me !" 

She gasped, and her expressions of horror 
were frightful. No words can so truly depict 
her feelings, as one of Shakspeare*s exqui- 
site passages— 

Oh 1 but to die and go we know not where. 
To lie In cold oblivion and to rot. 
. Thii sensible wann motion to become 
A kneaded dod ; and the dilated spirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reside 
In tfarillinff regions of thick.ribbed ice : 
TO be imprisoned in the viewless winds 
And blown with resUess violence round abont 
The pendent world; or to be worse than worst 
Of those, that lawless and imcertain thoughts 
Imagine, howling ! tis too Jioirible I 
Hie weariest and most lothed worldly life 
Hut age, ache, pennry, imprisonment. 
Can lay on nature, is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 

It was awful to see the impression pro- 
duced upon Burrows and his wife, at the 
sight of tlie dying gipsy. The shock seemed 
to come upon them with a suddenness and 
surprise, as if they had never calculated upon 
sucli an event. 

They both sobbed and bellowed by turns, 
the wife tore her hair, and the husband threw 
himself upon the ground, exhibiting every 
expresdon of ungovernable grief, and occa- 
sionally giving utterance to the most horrible 
blasphemies. Phosbe heaved an occasional 
sigh, and though her affections had never been 
deeply engaged by the dying sinner before her, 
still the teais stole silently down her cheek, 
as she witnessed the death throes of one 
so unwilling to quit a world, which bad been 
to her one of rigorous privation, and heard 
the fearful expressions of horror which ooca- 
nonally burst from her thin discoloured lips, 
as a sudden thought of futurity awakened 
her energies to desperate but transient exer- 
tion. Dillon knelt by the side of the expiring 
gipsy, and began to pray for her departing 
soul, with an earnestness worthy of a better 
christian. Even at this hour of her extremity, 
she fixed on him a look of withering hate, 
and with a faint guttural howl, muttered a 
malediction upon him. Dillon, however, con- 
tinued on his knees ; Phoebe knelt by him ; 
and both offered up a prayer for the dying 
delinquent, while the whole family united in 
one wild wail, manifesting all the symptoms 
of the most extravagant sorrow. It was a 
scene calculated to awaken reflection in the 
most thoughtless heart. Dillon had never 
witnessed anything so awful, for the death 
of his late guardian Miss Biddy Mackin- 

VOL. VI. — NO. IV. 



non, he did not see, being absent when slie 
was at her immediate extremity, and even 
that, sad as it proved to be, did not present 
features near so appalling as were exhibited 
in the demise of the gipsy grandmotlier. — It 
was a lesson never to be forgotten, and 
although our hero, as he gazed upon the 
hopeless wretch before him, thought upon his 
own election, placing it in contrast with 
her probable reprobation, yet the spiritual 
security did not so far stifle the animal sym- 
pathy as to render him callous to those fear- 
ful emotions, which scenes like that we are 
describing seldom fail to arouse. The old 
woman was by this time in the imme- 
diate agonies of dissolution. She lay upon 
her back, her eyes upturned and fixed on 
vacancy, and every now and then rolling in 
their sockets, as if each would behold in the 
other that expression of horror which was 
but too obvious in both. When her tongue 
moved, it was only to express in almost inar- 
ticulate whispers, the dread of that annihila- 
tion in which the creed of her tribe had 
taught her the bright spirit that had once 
animated her body, should be involved ; and 
there was so fierce a reluctation within her 
against the agonising thought, that the light 
of her brief but vigorous existence— and long 
by comparison, with the general term of 
human life— should be eternally quenched, 
as to work every muscle of her squalid ma- 
cerated frame into quick short spasms^ which 
made her last struggles a frightful lesson to 
those who witnessed in her the appalling tri- 
umph of death. He did not, however, hover 
over and fan her with his wing8,while her soul 
exhaled with the expirations of a holy hope, 
and was released gently from its prison, like 
a bright meteor from Uie dull earth, to soar 
into those realms that have no bounds, 
where it can never be extinguished ; but he 
stood over her with the grim triumph of 
a demon, tore her spirit from its incumbrance 
of flesh with a rough arm of vengeance, aild 
dismissed it into the dark and howling wil- 
derness, where despair exhibits no light to 
direct its wanderings amid boundless and 
everlasting darkness. 

In spite of her uniform unkindness to him, 
Dillon watched by the old woman's side, and 
offered to administer the different cordiala 
which PhcBbe had prepared, but to the veij 
last his kind ofiices were rejected with a bit- 
terness not to be described. She shrank from 
him with so fierce a loathing, that whenever 
he approached her, the spasms came on with 
increased severity, and he at length retired 
to a comer of the cavern, that he might avoid 
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addiDg to the pangs of her departure. Her 
son and daughter-in-law were so occupied by 
the noisy expressions of their grief, that they 
made no efforts to render her the necessary 
assistance, wkich now devolved upon Phcebe, 
wbose gentle attentions sherather appeared to 
endure than to desire. The spasms at length 
became more frequent and severe ; every fibre 
of her body was convulsed, and her tongue 
fixed so firmly against her jaw, that utterance 
was impossible — while her teeth clenched au- 
dibly, her throat swelled and blackened with 
her desperate agony, she made a sudden 
spring, raised herself from her straw, started 
vigorously to her feet, and fell forward dead 
without a groan. For a moment the son 
and his wife seemed stunned, as if the shock 
had come upon them like a thunderstroke. 
They gazed at the corpse, and then at each 
other with an expression of distracted amaze^ 
ment without uttering a word. At lengthy 
Burrows turned the body, and looking at it 
for a moment with an air of bewildered 
astonishment, exclaimed,** She's dead — poor 
«oul, she's dead, and what shall we do*." 
The bowlings of the bereaved family were 
now redoubled, and were only quieted by 
Burrows and his wife steeping their senses in 
that forgetfttlness which is sure to succeed 
upon repeated potations of brandy or hoi- 
lands, however adulterated. The body was 
Ibtt to stiffen upon the straw upon which the 
soul had quitted it, while a scene of the most 
disgusting brutality took place in the cham- 
ber of death. 

Eariy in the evening, Dillon quitted the 
eavem, and Phoebe retired to the inner com- 
partment, where she was accustomed to 
sleep, while George Cooper joined with a 
heartless, apathy in the unnatural mode of 
drowning sorrow resorted to by the son of the 
deceased and his wife. He had looked on 
with perfect indifference during the death 
struggled of the miserable old gipsy, who had 
always treated him with a kindness and const- 

' •The lipsles do not believe la the soul's Immor- 
tKUty, M en initanee related by Toppdtin will serve 
to show. ** One of the more dviUaed (ipties in Tnn^ 
sylTimlm took the resolution of sending his son to 
school: leave being obtained from the government, 
thv lad was admitted, and was going on very well 
under his teacher's hainds. The boy died, vhereupon 
the relations applied immediately to the magistrates 
and the clergy for permission to give him Christian 
bufial, he being a stodent at the time of his death. 
.On this »«yi^k>« the priest asked whether they be- 
licTed the deceased should rise again at the last day. 
'* Strange idea* they answered, ' to believe that a ear. 
«asa, alifeleas corpse, should be reanimated, and rise 
acftlB. In our opinion it would be no more likely to 
happen to him, than to the borse we flayed a few 
days ago.* *'— See Grellman on the Qipdf. 



deration, which she sometimes almost seemed 
to consider a reproach npon her uncompro- 
mising temper, and the inflexible rigidity of 
her nature. Whilst the spirit drculated» 
Cooper continued to hint the darkest false- 
hoods against Dillon, and when he saw that 
the passions of Burrows were in a state to be 
inflamed, he told the whole of the morning's 
occurrences with the most malignant exag- 
gerations, and being excited at once by the 
brandy and the theme, he painted our hero 
in colours that would have degraded a demon, 
and signalised his malice, by uttering, with 
the most deadly imprecations, a deep hoarse 
vow of vengeance. Burrows, who had for 
some time felt the advantages of DiUon's 
acquaintance, started from his chair, and 
gave Cooper the lie. The latter having his 
passions sufficiently under contronl, and not 
finding it convenient to provoke a dispute 
where it was his interest to keep on friendly 
terms, soothed his enraged host by a ready 
admission that he had wronged his friend^ 
and thus peace was restored. But the malice 
of Cooper only rankled the more fiercely in 
proportion as he denied it vent, and his 
resolutions of vengeance were but the mow 
confirmed by opposition. 

Burrows entertained no particular xegard 
for Cooper, even though he had consented to 
his becoming the husband of Phoebe, as the 
young profligate was not possessed of those 
qualities which had so strongly prepossessed 
him in favour of Dillon, who had not only 
shown great dexterity in those arts which Bur- 
rows respected above all others, but had like- 
wise frequently helped to put small sums of 
money into his pocketr-a prodigious merit in 
the estimation of the nomadic tinker. 
It was a beautiful May morning: 
Now the bright morning star, day's harbinger 
Comes dandng ftam the east, and leads with her 
The flowery May, who from her green lap throws 
The yellow cowslip, and the pale primrose. 
Woods and groves are of her dressing, 
HIU and dale do boast her blessing*. 

Dillon, with the eariiest ascent of thesnn, 
hastened to the chalk-pit. Here he found 
Burrows already risen digging a grave in the 
centre of the cavern. The corpse ghastly in 
death, and still more ghastly from the smoke 
and tobacco fumes with which it had been 
bronzed during the night, was still extended 
in rags upon the very spot where it had 
been laid after the spirit had quitted it. The 
gipsy mother, scarcely recovered from her 
unnatural debauch, was boiling a kettle, iirto 
which she had just thrown some salt afld 

• Milton's MlsceUaneoos 
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j^loes, Id order to still the cries of tlie 
several hungry claimants around her, who 

were screamiBg with rage beoause their 
breakfast had be^n delayed at least half an 
hour beyond the usual time. Cooper had 
quilted the misemble chamber of death on 
the night preceding, and had not returned, 
and Pho9be had strolled into the fields, in 
order to avoid the sight of objects as dis- 
gusting as they were melancholy, and to 
breathe a purer air than the fetid smoky at- 
mosphere of the gipsy tenement. Burrows 
pursued his labour wiUi an energy altogether 
unusual, welcoming Dillon as he entered 
with a lugubrious smile, and bewailiug the 
misemble fate of the old damsel, as he in- 
variably called his mother, who, he said, had 
quitted life to be a mere lump of offal ; <* but 
here," said he, striking his spade into the 
chalk with all his force, ** here she'll be secure 
from the worms however ; — there^s nothing 
like your chalk for keeping dead fiesh sweet 
and dean :" then he broke out into a wild 
lamentation, so loud and bitter, that his guest 
was astonished to see the strange mixture of 
acute feeling, and coarse levity, which marked 
every reference he made to the deatli of 
his mother. Here was one of those strange 
anomalies in nature which will ever baffle 
the speculations of philosophy. In the heart 
of this man, encased in a crust of the grossest 
animal selfishness, without a sympathy for 
human kind, obdurate, unrelenting, and fero- 
cious, scorning all obligation, social, civil and 
moral, steeped and satumted to the very core 
with the overflowing of every base and bitter 
passion-^in the heart of this man glowed one 
little spark that raised it above the brute level 
to which Its vile qualities had depressed it, 
and that was the bright glowing spark of 
filial affection. 

The pit was at length hollowed to the 
depth of five feet, and out just long and 
vride enough to receive the corjjse. The 
mode of sepulture was simple and sum- 
mary. Phcsbe having returned, the whole 
family crowded round the grave with 
eager curiosity, when Burrows and his vnfe 
laised the corpse, the one by the head, the 
other by the feet, and dropped it into the 
pit without uttering a word. No prayer was 
breathed. No silent aspiiatiou went up to 
Heaven for the repose of the departed soul. 
The body was buried like that of a dog, and 
hut that it was inhumed in chalk, and with 
the alteration of the name, nothing could be 
a more appropriate epitaph for the deceased 
gipsy, thui that written by Milton upon the 
university carrier : — 



Here Ues old Borrows, death has tiroke her girt. 
And here, alas, hath laid her in the dirt*. 

The hole was filled up as soon as the 
corpse had been deposited within it, and that 
very afternoon the whole family quitted their 
winter abode, never again to return to it* 
and proceeded towards London. Our hero took 
leave of them and of Phcebe, determined 
to see her no more. In spite of bis Ipve for 
her, she had refused him, and his pride 
revolted against making any future advances 
that might expose him to the chance of a 
similar repulse. 

Dillon started for London without any 
very defined notion with respect to his future 
plans of life. His intercourse with Phcebe 
Burrows had produced a considemble change 
in his sentiments as to the natural right, evea 
of one of the predestinated, to rob. She had 
frequently insisted not only upon the ille- 
gality and social enormity of thieving, but 
upon the spiritual defalcation which it would 
not fail to induce, at the same time pointing 
to a short sentence of only four words in the 
decalogue, which he had taiight her to read, 
containing a very significant prohibition 
against stealing. He had amassed suffici- 
ent money to put him in a more honest way 
of increasing his stock, and after balancing 
many plans in his mind he determined, as 
the most profitable investment of his little 
capiuil, to repair to the coast, purchase a 
small vessel and add to his store by the more 
honourable occupation of defirauding the 
revenue. 

On his arrival in London he soon disco- 
rered that his brother still retained the 
confidence of his master, an opulent mer- 
chant, and had been advanced to the situ- 
ation of clerk in his counting-house, with 
a salary of a hundred and fifty pounds a 
year. Dillon was some weeks in town before 
he ventured to acquaint his brother with tlie 
place of his temporary abode, which was in 
respectable lodgings at the outskirts of the 
city, as he was well aware that Edward 
had been long acquainted with his mode of 
life, and naturally feared, therefore, that he 
would meet him with severe reproaches. 
The extent to which he had carried his 
depredations was unknown to his brother, 
although the latter was well aware that the 

* As the prqiarations for death are feoerally ngn- 
lated according to a person's notion of relision } so a 
gipsy, who neitiier knows nor beUeves anything 
oonoeming the immortality of the soul, or o# rewards 
and punishments beyond this life, for the most part 
dies like a beast, ignorant of himself and of his 
Creator, as weU as utterly incapable of forming any 
ofl^iaion about a iiigher dtstkution^-^Qreilman, 
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eldest son of his mother was anything but 
an honest man. The consciousness of the 
low estimation in ^hich he was held, there- 
fore, made our hero slow in communicating 
the place of his abode, to the only person 
liring, save Phoebe Bunows, towards whom 
his heart in the slightest degree yearned. 
Heat length, however, made up his mind to 
wTite and request his brother to come and 
see him, which the latter did with a most 
unexpected alacrity. The meeting was one 
of mixed feelings— there was a hesitation on 
the one part and a subdued affection on 
the other, but to which a few minutes* 
mutual embarrassment put an end, and 
the conversation became free and cor- 
dial. Edward having gained his entire 
self-possession, alluded, in the gentlest terms, 
to the profligate life which our hero had 
hitherto thought fit to pursue, and ended by 
assuring him that all intercourse must for 
ever cease between them in this world, unless 
he could see him hold up his head in society 
as an honest man. The Hobgoblin, who had 
been long pondering upon the social degra- 
dation in which roguery cannot fail to termi- 
nate, and not relishing the thought of being 
an outcast from that society among whom his 
brother was eagerly welcomed, now felt the 
less reluctant in acceding to his wishes, and 
made him a most solemn promise, which he 
confirmed by an oath duly taken on the Bible, 
that he would never rob again, under any 
pretence, or however great the inducement. 
This promise he religiously kept, and the inter- 
course between the brothers was in conse- 
quence regular and cordial. Still Edward 
Dillon could not bring his brother into the 
presence of those friends who were acquainted 
with his former habits; James, therefore, felt 
himself to be an outcaitt, and his spirit ac- 
cordingly rebelled against what be consi- 
dered such an arbitrary decision. He was a 
marked and degraded man. As he could 
not hold communion with respectable pei^ 
sons, his brother only excepted, he made up 
his mind at once to repair to the coast, and turn 
smuggler, liolding that there was no moral 
offence in refusing to pay a duty to govern- 
ment and trying to traffic to the best advan- 
tage with his own means. He could not 
bring his mind to the conclusion, admitted by 
every wise man since the flood, that man has 
a prescriptive right to impose laws upon his 
£ellow man which the latter does not feel it 
either agreeable or convenient to obey. His 
aiigument was, that man, as a free agent, had 
by nature the liberty of doing just what might 
happen to please him; neveifor a moment 



considering that it may please a man to be a 
very great rogue, and a very great nuisance to 
society ; that consequently there is a moral 
necessity for the establishment of human laws, 
in order to secure the good from the mis- 
chievous machinatbns of the bad. He did 
not communicate his determination to Edward 
Dillon, who was in hopes that by getting him 
into a regular and honest employment, the 
stain upon his character would by degrees be 
removed, and that he might eventually be 
restored to society after a fair test of his 
probity, confinned by a trial of years. These 
notions of the honest Edward were frustrated 
by an event that nearly involved our hero 
in that sort of difficulty which 'commonly 
ends in a halter. 

The brothers had been spending the day at 
Barnes where they went to meet the land 
steward of a nobleman, to whom James 
had offered his services as gamekeeper of a 
manor in the neighbourhood of Windsor. 
The meeting, however, had an unfavourable 
termination, as Dillon was rejected. As they 
were returning home, about twelve o'clock at 
night, on passing a house near Kensington, 
Edward Dillon remarked that it was the resi- 
dence of the gentleman who had prosecuted 
him for a robbery on the Bath road» for which 
he had been tried at the Salisbury assizes, as 
before related. While the speaker was expa- 
tiating in very ardent terms upon the beauty 
of the daughter, who appeared to have made 
a veiy vivid impression upon his memory, a 
faint scream was heard from one of the upper 
rooms of the house. Our hero immediatdy 
sprang over the fence and darted forward to 
the building, leaving his astonished and per- 
plexed brother in the road, wondering what 
would be the issue of this untoward adven- 
ture. The Hobgoblin, by a sort of professional 
instinct, soon discovered that an entrance bad 
been obtained into the house through a back 
window, the shutter of which had been bored 
through with a centre bit, and opened accord- 
ing to the usual fashion of practised burglars. 
Dillon lost not a moment, but made his way 
towards the upper stories. — He passed a man 
in the passage, who appeared to hav^ been 
placed as a sentinel, and who took him for an 
accomplice. Proceeding up stairs with a 
light but quick step, he heard a noise which 
directedhim toa back room on the secondfloor. 
By the time he had reached the door he could 
distinctly hear the suppressed scream of a 
fenude, which was followed by a struggle as if 
suffering from unnatural violence. Without 
stopping to calculate the danger, Dillon 
dashed open the dour and entered. Here he 
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saw stretcbed almost motionlesB npon the bed 
the same interesting girl whose life be had 
probably saved on the Bath road, when the 
hones ran away with her and her father. Her 
throat was firmly grasped by the baud of a 
man who had his other hand upon her pocket, 
which he was tearing eagerly from her side. 
The moment the door was opened the bnrglar 
raised his head, when to his astonishment 
Dillon recognised his old host of the chalk 
cavern. Burrows recognised him as instantly, 
and rolling the protruded orb of his blind eye 
in most repelling unison with a quick wink 
of the other, he continued bis violence with- 
out uttering a word, so eager was he to 
obtain the contents of his victim's pocket. 
Without hesitating an instant, our hero 
sprang forward, and striking the gipsy with 
his utmost strength upon the left ear, pros- 
trated him upon the floor. Dillon next 
snatched the fair victim of his quondam 
host's rapacity almost senseless from the bed, 
took the mattrass, bedding, and all he cotild 
lay his hand upon at the moment, and flung 
it upon the prostrate robber, who lay nearly 
stunned with the force of the blow he had so 
unexpectedly received. He then blew out the 
light, took the terrified girl in his arms and 
quitted the room, carefully fastening the 
^Dor after him. He was now in total dark* 
ness, but whispering to his charge to keep 
silence, be proceeded cautiously down the 
stairs. A dim light was Emitted into the 
passage below from the lamp in front of the 
house, just sufficient to enable him to distin- 
goish the same figure which he bad observed 
as he entered. " Is all right ? " the latter in- 
quired, as Dillon,who immediately recognised 
the voice of George Cooper, cautiously ap- 
proached the passage. ** All right," replied our 
hero, at the same instant dashing into the 
£ice of his interlocutor a heavy watchman's 
rattle, which he had taken from the room 
where he had so dexterously left Burrows a 
prisoner. No sooner did the Hobgoblin 
perceive the passage clear before him, than he 
made his way out of the house with his lovely 
burthen, and sprang the rattle, with all his 
might, as soon as he got on to the lawn. In a 
few minutes a number of watchmen were 
upon the spot, when Dillon committed his 
fiiir companion to the charge of his brother, 
and immediately proceeded with the watch- 
men to search the house. 

Dpon entering the passage, it became 
clear that Cooper had made use of his best 
wits to get out of a dilemma. The back 
door was opien, through which it was fairly 
surmised that he had made his escape, and 



the kitchen window being broken, as if it had 
been forced open with sudden violence, led 
to the no less natural conclusion that through 
it an accomplice had likewise made bis 
escape. The watchmen, after carefully ex- 
amining the lower stories, proceeded to the 
second floor, where, upon unlocking the door 
of the back room, they found Burrows, who 
had just disencumbered himself from the 
bed-clothes, in the act of fastening the sheets 
and blankets together in order to let himself 
down through the window. He had cut 
them into wide strips, which he had skilfully 
twisted and tied, thus forming a. rope suffi- 
ciently strong and substantial to have insured 
him a safe and easy descent; but the con- 
summation of his iniifenuity was baffled by 
the sudden arrival of the guardians of the 
public peace. After a desperate struggle he 
was secured, and in his possession was found 
a large clasp-knife ; upon the floor lay a 
short iron crow, and near it a bag of tinker's 
tools, a centre-bit, and other implements of a 
cracksman's trade. 

Ah me 1 what perils do envlroii 
The man that meddles with cold iron ! 
What plaisajr mischiefs and mishaps 
Do do; him stm with after-claps ! 

The moment he saw Dillon the disap- 
pointed gipsy broke out into the most furious 
railing. « Is this the way you serve your . 
friends ? Thou miserable son of a christian • 
mother, there'll be a halter for thee yet. 
Thou'lt be in thrall still. If I had but thy 
gullet between my finger and thumb I'd 
squeeze darkness into thy soul as black as the 
hell thou and thy canting mates dream of, 
to frighten fools and still the squalling of 
nursery rebels. Rascal !— thou shouldst no 
more trick out thy bugbear, like a smoky 
sweep on a sunny first of May, if I could 
once lodge six short inches of cold iron under 
thy waistcoat" The watchmen listened with 
surprise at this unexpected recognition be- 
tween the prisoner and him to whom they were 
indebted for so easy a capture. They there- 
fore looked upon Dillon with suspicion, 
which' he could not fail to perceive with some 
slight feeling of disquietude— but having 
proceeded with them to the watchhouse,where 
Burrows was securely lodged in the black- 
hole, he left his name and address with the 
night constable, and rotumed to his lodgings-. 
Here he found his brother, who told him that 
he had taken the young lady whom he had 
committed to his charge to the house of a 
neighbour, where she had been kindly wel- • 
corned. There he had left her^ after having ! 
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been assured by tbe family, who, it appears, 
were acquainted with her, that she should 
remain with them until the return of her 
father, who was absent from home, and ex- 
pected next day. It appeared from her 
statement that she had retired to her cham- 
ber, when the house was entered by Burrows 
and two accomplices, but not feeling disposed 
to sleep, had sat up in an easy chair. No 
one was in the house besides two maid- 
servants, the housekeeper, and herself; the 
man-servant being absent with his master, 
llie burglars did not attempt to molest the 
housekeeper, who was a gentlewoman in tlie 
hybemal season of life ; but their leader, the 
gipsy, was not so forbearing towards her 
young mistress, acting, no doubt, upon the 
maxim of the poet. 

Summer flruits we higfaly prize, 

They kindly oool the blood } 
But winter berries we despise. 

And leave them in the wood ) 
On the bosh, they may look well. 
But gathered, loae both taste and smeU, 

The following morning Edward Dillon 
repaired to the house where he had left the 
young lady, whom his brother had rescued 
from the brutality of Burrows, to make his 
inquiries, and was received with very flatter- 
ing attention. James, on tlie contrary, was 
required to appear at the police office, to give 
evidence against the gipsy, who, after a brief 
examination before the magistrate, at Bow- 
street, was committed to Newgate for trial. 
Up6n his return home, our hero unexpect- 
edly met PhoBbe Burrows, who, having heard 
of her fathei^s capture, had come to Bow- 
street in order to ascertain the result of his 
examination. Dillon would have avoided 
her, but was overcome by her look of tender 
recognition, and approaching her, held out his 
hand, which she grasped with a warm but 
nervous anxiety. A tear started into her eye, 
but by a sudden exertion of energy she re- 
pressed her rising emotion, and greeted our 
hero with an earnest yet subdued welcome. 
Her lip, however, occasionally quivered, and 
she bent her eye towards the ground, as if 
she feared to trust herself to speak. There 
was a mute earnestness in her that spoke 
far more eloquently than words. Dillon was 
moved, but amid the tender recollections 
which now crowded upon his memory, his 
njection by the beautiful gipsy, rose like a 
dark and gigantic spirit from a paradise of 
flowers, and dashed every delightful thought 
of the past with a poisonous drop of bitterness 
that turned all the sweet to gall. His pride 
had 'been stung, and the pain of that sting 
had scarcely yet subsided. He, therefore, 



looked upon the poor trembling girl with 
a momentary feeling of triumph, as be recol- 
lected that she had reacted his hand fur that 
of a vulgar scoundrel who had attempted her 
life, and was likely soon to forfeit his own to 
the outraged laws of his country. Ibere 
was a bitterness in his spirit which had never 
before manifested itself, but which he made 
no effort to controul; on the contrary the 
dash of gall that came over his feelings 
imparted a relish to the gentle revenge, which 
he was now taking, for what he considered to 
have been an unmerited repulse. Phsbe, 
feeling awkward at Dillon's silence, for he 
had not yet spoken, at length raised her head, 
and her cheek was covered with the hue of 
mixed sensibility and shame at the cause of 
her appearance in the vicinity of a police 
office. Dillon asked her where her mother 
was; Phcebe told him that they had lately 
pitched their tent on the least frequented 
part of Wimbledon Common, with some 
other families of their tribe, where they had 
formed a little encampment for the sum- 
mer. As Burrows was committed, Dillou 
offered to Uke Phoebe back to her family, 
and ordering a hackney coach, they pro- 
ceeded to the common without further delay. 
The poor girl appeared uneasy, as if she had 
something to communicate which was pain- 
ful ; and Dillon, assuming an air of indiffer- 
ence, in order to hide his real feelings^ 
selected the most commonplace topics of con- 
versation, with the apparent tone and air of 
one who was naturally careless and habitually 
gay. At length Phosbe said, timidly, 
*^ Dillon I fear I have offended you;* and u 
she uttered this in a tremulous tone, her eye 
was instantly suffused with tears. 

** Why should you think so? — because I 
have appeared against your father? " 

*' Not so, James ; for I will confess to 
you, my &ther has long ago excited within 
me sudi a repugnance towards him, that I 
cannot feel as if I were his child. The name 
of father cannot sanctify vice, nor force the 
seeds of affection to grow even in the heart of 
a child, when such a foul blight is perpetually 
cast upon them ; and his enormities have so 
completely turned my affection from him, 
that my nature seems to have undergone a 
complete revolution, and I can only pity where 
I feel I ought to love. I shrink from my own 
filial obdumcy of heart, but I can neither 
controul nor disguise iL" 

** Why then do you fear that yon have 
offended me ? " 

" Because you were not wont to treat me 
thus coldly." 
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"But would you hftve me treat with 
mari[ed teudeniess one wbo is pledged to 
ftootherP** asked Dillon, with a slow delibe- 
rate tone of assumed indifference. 

Poor Phoebe burst into tears. Dillon 
folded his arms, and looked out of the coach 
window in dogfjed triumph, but did not utter 
a word. The loud sobs of the lovely gipsy, 
which were becoming hysterical, at length 
somewhat subdued his pride, and he took her 
hand, at the same time gently pressing it, 
and begged to know, in a soothing tone, but 
still free from that eloquent inflexion of sym- 
pathy which conveys so instant a balm to a 
wounded spirit, what was the cause of her 
sodden and irrepressible emotion. 

** James," said the agitated girl, weeping 
bitterly, but feeling a relief in that sudden 
gush of tears, ** I feel I have wronged you. 
I feel I have not appreciated the affection of 
a man whose love 1 ought to have prized 
beyond any thing this world can offer me; 
but I rejected him for a villain." 

" You. had good reason for your choice. 



Phoebe, no doubt;'' said our heio, calmly 
interrupting her. '* The interdiction of a 
father whom you despise, and of a grand- 
mother whom you did not venerate, and of a 
mother who is not much behind your father 
and grandmother in deserving, was no doubt 
to be observed with becoming reverence. 
George Ck>oper was every way worthy of your 
choice; I was not. You did right then to 
reject me, and having been rejected, Phoebe, 
I am not the roan to press myself where I am 
not welcome." 

Our hero had greijt difficulty in suppress- 
ing his feelings, as he deliberately uttered 
this blighting reproach. Phoebe, stung by its 
severity, checked her tears, and the rest of 
their journey was passed in silence. When 
they reached the common, Dillon saw his 
charge safe in the custody of her mother, and 
returned to town, with an overcharged bosom, 
where love and mortified pride fiercely strug- 
gled for the mastery. 

Stphax. 



A TALE OF THE HAOURAN. 

BY B. W. WOOLRYCH, ESO. 



During one of those petty wars which 
eastern chieftains are perpetually waging 
against each other, an English gentleman, 
with his wife and daughter, had penetrated 
into the Haouran. They had been travel- 
lers far and near, and were inured to the 
toils and dangers of their calling. Of late 
they had been pleasuring at Cairo, in the 
season of health, when the scourge was still, 
and the slave market full, and the people, 
instead of flying from their homes, were busy 
with gain, and eager for the coming Beiram. 
Passing by^ way of Suez, and through Pales- 
tine to the peaceful spot whence Jordan sends 
forth its gladdening streams, they had at 
length reached that mixed abode of men, the 
Haouran. (For as you go to Damascus by 
the mountains of Lebanon-^the Libanus and 
Anti-Libanus— the Kcattered villages of Chris- 
tians, Druses, and Turks, together with end- 
len camps of Arabs, are to be found through- 
out the land.) The intended route of our 
countrymen was now homewards. They 
were to proceed by way of Damascus to 
Aleppo, and had already seen the broad blue 
sea from the neighbouring heights. But in 
these lawless districts no man can say with 



certainty that he shall behold again his 
country and his fireside. Descending" into 
the plain, the travellers took up their abode 
at one of these motley villages. They were 
conducted to the strangers' rest, a hovel 
belonging to the Sheik of the place, diirk, 
cold, and comfortless, but still a refuge for 
the wanderer, whether white or negro, poor 
or rich, good or bad. The usual repast of 
the country being ended, and the scanty 
remnant devoured by the hungry Arabs, 
the party prepared themselves for repose. 
The hut which they occupied, and which 
might rather have been called a cell, was 
built of lava, yet not so strongly but that the 
snow was coustantly melting through sundry 
crevices upon the inmates. It was without 
a chimney, and in order to give vent to the 
smoke, an opening was afforded just opposite 
to the entrance, which, while it did its office 
of ventilator conveniently enough, let in at 
the same time no slight share of the pitiless 
breeze. Round a blaaing fire sat the Eng- 
lishman and his child, with several wandering 
Arabs, and some few Druses for neighbours. 
While the English slumbered, the pipe went 
• briskly round, each handing it io the penon 
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Beaiest him, and one of the Arabs, Ab Aylin, 
began to rehearse, with much pleasantry, 
the lengthj tales of his country. They then 
spoke of war, and more particularly of the 
feud which was then at its height in their 
territory. Two Sheiks of the mountains had 
refused to comply with the demands of a 
neighbouring emir^ and upon his marching 
an army into their district, they had raised 
some forces to resist him. This civil war had 
rendered travelling highly dangerous, and 
many hints were thrown out regarding the 
Englishman and his daughter, whose cou- 
rage, in venturing so far, formed a theme 
for much admiration. It was now late, 
and the Arabs, tired with tlieir journey, 
and satiated with talk and smoking, were, 
last of all, about to lie down before the 
recruited fire, when a vast clamour was heard 
.without. The dogs from within loudly 
responded to this noise ; and whilst the star- 
tled inmates were seizing their arms, several 
Druses, equipped for battle, rushed has- 
tily into the khan. They rdated that an 
encounter had happened to their disadvan- 
tage, that the emir was in pursuit of their 
chiefs, who were then in the village, and that 
they were in search of a spy who had betrayed 
their position to the enemy, and had been the 
main cause of their discomfiture. All eyes 
were turned almost instinctively upon the 
still sleeping Englishman. At this moment 
one of the Sheiks entered, a tall, dark chief, 
whose heavy brow denoted the passions of 
anger and disappointment which raged within 
him. 

'< What do you gaze at. Druses?" said he 
sharply, observing the attention with which 
they were surveying the British traveller. A 
more intense notice of the guest, unaccom- 
panied by a reply, succeeded to this appeal, 
and attracted the Sheik more particularly. 

** Ah ! is it so ? " he exclaimed, approach.- 
ing the strangers ; **• his sleep is feigned, 
it is well done, but the soldiers of the Haou- 
ran are not so easily trapped. Make him 
prisoner," continued the chief, advancing; 
<« and what have we here ? " he added, as he 
beheld the fair countenance of the lady, who 
had shrunk behind her father^s chair. Terror 
had deprived her for the moment of a forti- 
tude which she had preserved through many 
. toils and dangers, but the word spy had (alien 
upon her ear, and her heart fiiiled as the 
Sheik advanced. 

*' And she must be a captive too, I sup- 
pose," said one of the Druses, adjusting his 
bushy beard, and pointing to the j;irl. But 



the Englishman now rose up, and boldly 
stood before his daughter. 

" Thou kno west the Emir Ezra ?" said the 
Sheik hastily. 

" I do," replied the gentleman. The Sheik 
turned to his Arab with a scornful smile. 

" When didst thou last see him ? " was the 
next interrogatory. 

*' Some years since at Damascus." 

** But the last time ? " asked the chief once 
more, and impatiently. 

«' I have told you," returned the uudaunted 
Briton. / 

** Let him be searched," said the indignant 
Sheik. " Our foes may be at hand, but jus- 
tice shall first be done upon this dog." 

" What is this ? " cried an Arab, lifting up 
a piece of paper he had taken." 

^' That is my firman," said the Englishman, 
with a firm voice. 

'* A firman from the Turk," returned the 
Sheik ; but 'he made no obeisance to the 
signet of the Grand Signior. 

^' And these ? " exclaimed the Arab. 

It was explained that they were letters of 
credit upon a merchant of Damascus. The 
Sheik looked sullen and dissatisfied. 

"And this," said the Englishman reso- 
lutely, " is a ring which Sheik Osraan gave 
me in token of his friend^ip, as a sure talis- 
man to protect me on my journey." 

** And verily, if thou deservest, thou shalt 
be protected," replied the chief, pressing the 
ring to his lips, and prostrating himself. 
" And if there is no more against Uiee," con- 
tinued the chief, ** perhaps we may let thee 
go." 

" But there is one more paper," said a 
Druse, who was very observant of the scene 
before him. 

«'What is it?" said the Sheik, agaia 
aroused to suspicion. 

"That," observed the Englishman, with 
coolness, " is indeed a letter to your enemy, 
the Emir Ezra." The Sheik sUrted. "But 
it is a mere letter of recommendation. We 
English travel for our pleasure, and desire as 
many sources of protection as can be afforded 
us." 

" Priest,'' said the Sheik, *« I prey thee 
interpret the letter for us." 

The person addressed was no other than 
the Druse who had been so busy at the search. 
He took the letter, which was in Tuikisli, 
and after reading it awhile, dashed it on the 
ground with violence. 

'* It is true. Sheik. He is the spy, the man 
who has betrayed us. The letter is from 
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the treteberous Emir, thankiDg him for his 
setrice." 

Thus spoke the priest, with a solemn air, 
which infused conTiction into all, and decided 
the tiaTeller*s fate. 

** And is it so, traveller?" exclaimed the 
commander, now beside himself with passion. 
** Let him be taken to the middle of our vil- 
lage, and shot before our face, and let his 
burial be that of an infidel dog." 

^ Eretj word is false," said the English* 
man, with a firm tone. ^' Your priest has 
hed to you for the sake of plunder." 

^ Away with him," cried the Sheik, spum- 
ing from him the suppliant child, who begged 
her father's life. 

'* For half an houri " she implored, but in 
vam. 

** He might have some few moments with 
ne," said the Druse, ** in tnercy to htm, who 
desenres nomercy ; let me tell him of his future 
destiny, 'lis fit that, for the sake of others, 
it should be known that his unhallowed soul 
will pass after death into a half-starved and , 
crippled horse. Such is the sentence of our 
Deity against a vicious heathen like himself." 

'^Take him for some few short minutes," 
said the Sheik, ** then let him be brought 
forth to undergo his doom. By the golden 
calf he dies." 

The Druse now led aside his prisoner to 
discourse with him of things to conie, and 
gladly for a bribe would he have recall^Ml the 
prophetic fate he had decreed. A few pias- 
tres would have changed the ill-fed brute into 
a kindly and well-caparisoned steed. The 
priest was of the higher order of the Druses de- 
puted for learning, and simple in his habits 
and appareL His neat and well-adjusted 
turban, his hoary long beard, the scarf and 
sleeves, like those of our hierarchy, which 
hung gracefully on his shoulders, bis band 
and CTozier-like staff, bespoke his more enlight- 
ened order. He was the Akal or wise man of 
the coautry, bound by his vow to keep secret 
the rites of his religion, and pledged to guard 
with awe the mystic ceremonies to which he 
had been instituted. 

It was an awful season for the wretched 
child, who remained a captive also, and apart 
from her parent by order of the Sheik. But 
in this gloomy interval there was a ray of 
hope. The Arab, AbAylin, had not failed 
to renaark the craAy Druse, whose learning 
had decided the fate of his companion. 
Turning to a fellow traveller, he bade him 
hasten to the dwelling of another priest, 
who lived at the next village, and who might, 
taid he, interpret somewhat differently* 

VOL. VI.— ^NO. IV. 



His urgent entreaty was obeyed, and he con- 
trived to acquaint the trembling girl with the 
summons he had sent. But time, he knew, 
was short, and his heart quailed beneath the 
thought that the Sheik would grow impatient, 
and the victim be sacrificed ere his messen- 
ger could return. And, indeed, he had well 
reckoned, though with sad certainty ; for, like 
an angry lion, the great chief quickly returned, 
and gave a peremptory mandate that the pri- 
soner should be brought to his punishment. 
The Druse appeared, and delivered up his 
charge. 

^< 1 am happy, chief," said he, " to declare 
that this heathen, when he dies, will suffer a 
far less miserable change than I had deemed 
him worthy of. His mone y 

** Is in your pocket. Said," cried the inde- 
pendent son of the desert 

" AbAylin," returned the priest in wrath, 
^ by what right durst thou profane our holy 
order by thy blasphemies ? '' 

But before he could say more, he was 
interrupted by a loud exclamation by the 
Sheik. 

•• Ha ! " exclaimed the commander. " See 
— by yonder hill, and now they wind along 
the steep ; do you not see the force ? they are 
die Emir^s troops." 

"And Turks behind," said another of the 
party. 

^ Hasten to my brother," cried the Sheik ; 
** gather the men ; we must stop them at the 
pass. It will be too late." 

He paused for an instant. 

" But for this dog," added he, pointing to 
the Englishman, " we had been safe. Un- 
sheath your swords, friends, and plunge them 
into his heart, and let not his child survive 
her heathen parent. Quick." 

And in the self-same instant a dozen wea- 
pons were out to do the destined execution. 
But as swiftly did Ab Aylin rush forward with 
a loud cry, and as his messenger came be- 
fore the Sheik, leading a sUtely and venerable 
priest, the arms which were raised for death, 
delayed awhile to do their savage office. 
. ** Sheik," said Ab Aylin, « I demand jus- 
tice for the stranger. Before he dies, T 
demand that this learned Druse interpret the 
letter which has invoked your vengeance." 

'*Is the pass guarded?'' exclaimed the 
Sheik, with impatience. " What would you 
have ?** he added, spuming the Arab from 
him. 

** The pass is forced," cried a soldier, hasten- 
ing towards the chief.— ** They are upon us." 

The scene was striking, llie Arab stood 
between the Englbhman and hu execu* 
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tiooefs, whilst Ui« daughter lajr motionless at 
ber father's feet. Th/e old Druse who had 
just arrived was eaunnluing tlie letter to Emir 
Ezra ; and the Sheik was preparing to defend 
bimseif and his fortunes to the lost. But 
what could a handful of undisoiplined moun- 
taineers attempt against a well appointed 
force with veteran commanders! The struggle 
soon commenced, and was soon over, both 
the Sheiks Dell at the entmnce of the village^ 
and their heads being cut off, their cemainft 
were thrown to the birds of prey. Their 
followers were quickly slain or dispersed^ and 
the Emir £»a, ydih the Turkish Captain 
Hussein Abdalkh, were masters of the 
Haouran* 

« « * * 

Our Englishmao. however, had yet another 
hazard to encounter. Being left unguarded 
when the oonfliot began, he retreated from 
the village stieet (the place fixed for his exe- 
cution), to the khan where we first found 
him. Hither he was followed by the priests 
and Ab Aylin. Bnjt it chanced that some 
fugitives belonging to the Sheiks took refuge 
in this khan, and amongst these weiie two of 
the men whose swords had been drawn to 
massaci^ the traveller^ Stung with rage, 
and eager for revenge, they would even now 
bare, perpetrated the deed, but that Hussein 
Abdaliah with his band of Turks were at 
band to accomplish thJA second deliverance. 
After despatching his enemies by the sum* 
mary law of arms, be learned from Ab Aylin 



and his ancient priest that the Druse who 
had translated his letter had been a falf« 
interpreter, and that for the sake of lucre he 
had conspired against the life of the stranger. 

^' Go," said the Turkish commander, '*hang 
him on the nearest tree. — Nay,*' continued 
he, waving his hand^ *' his priesthood shall 
not save him, he is no Moslem. Go, execute 
this worshipper of the golden calf.*' 

But few weeks had ekpsed after this 
sequel of the civil war, when the city of 
Damascus was enlivened by a splendid nup- 
tial ceremony. The reUuue of the bride was 
the most considerable whiuh had been in that 
land of grovfts and gardens. The grandeur 
of the bride's dresses was the theme of uni- 
versal applause ; the multiiude of her orna- 
ments dazzled the eyes of the beholders ; her 
horse, highly appointed, was the finest of the 
east ; and numberless torches denoted the 
rank of her husband. Curiosity was intense ; 
not so much to gaze on the bridegroom, 
though his bearing and cortdge were of the 
highest order, but to get a view of the spouse, 
whose fair countenance, revealed beneath a 
slander veil, bespoke her the inhabitant of 
a distant land. Rumours told of misfortunes 
which had befallen her, of a wonderful es* 
cape which she had made, and the poets of 
the country were prepared to sing of her 
adventures in many a romantic lay. 

It was the marriage of Abdaliah, the 
Turkish captain, wiih the Englishman's 
daughter. 



THE PRIOR ANSELMS LUTE. A LEGEND. 



** Wkll-a-uay ! Gregory !— here is another 
string gone! this bitter mountain air hath 
surely a particular controversy v.ith music — 
go thou to my cell, and see if thou canst find 
^le anoUier." 

Away trudged Gregory to fulfil his su- 
perior's pleasure, and, after a moderately 
long absence, returned with the comfortable 
assurance that no string could be found to 
replace the broken one. — *' I think," added 
fae, ** your reverence finished the hist of the 
packet from Home some weeks ago." 

«« Good-bye to musio for a while, then," 
sighed the patient Prior Aiiselm. — " I shall 
mm its consolations much on the king 
winter nighu which are to come. Truly, 
the worldly who revile us as an idle sensual 
jQKce, little. kuttW how lew avd far belweep 



are the enjoyments which some of us possess, 
or perchance they would judge of us more 
charitably. In sadness 1 declare that this 
good old lute hath been my sole pastime 
ever since I was compelled to leave my dear 
city of Milan and take up my abode here— 
and now it is useless to me — till the spring 
shall set the roads free again. Well, it may 
be, I took too great delight in it." The old 
man, us he spoke, removed the farouriie in- 
strument into a safe comer with nielancholy 
jpare, and taking from a shelf a. huge volume 
of divinity, grim with antique cuts of mar- 
tyrdoms and miracles, began to read. 

It was no small trial for the Prior Anselm 
thus to be cut off from his favourite recrea- 
tion. He had been stationed (some whispered 
in consequence of. a misunderstanding «ilk 
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his Bishop) at the head of this inona»- 
tery, seated in a wild comer of the Siift- 
plon Alps. No principal road passed near 
it, and the by-way on which it stood, was 
merely a conimonicatioli between two moun- 
tain hamlets, so difficult of access, that the 
small convent of Dominicans over which he 
presided had bera reared, half for the pur- 
pose of afibrding shelter and accommodation 
to wayfarers in so wild a country ; and, like 
its more celebrated prototype, the Hospice of 
the Great St. Bernard, was more renowned 
for its simple hospitality than as a place of 
retirement and penitence. The guests, how*, 
ever, who claimed this, were of no more 
distinguished order, for the most pait, than 
benighted feasants or travelling merchants, 
who came thitherward with their packs full 
of conveniences and cheap luxuries, only a 
few times in the year. 

The inhabitants of this lone monastery were, 
generally speaking, adapted to their posi- 
tion—being ignonmt benevolent men, without 
any ideas or wishes passing the immediate 
sphere of their duties. Their Pi ior, however^ 
was much superior to this — and not extra- 
ordinarily well beloved among them. Their 
suspicion of him might, in some measure, 
arise from his solitary habits, and from his dis- 
countenance of, if not disbelief in all manner 
of modem miracles and prodigies, signs, 
omens and dreams. He was too good for 
his situation — perhaps, sometimes too little 
careful of concealing that he was aware of 
this, and preferred shutting himself up with 
his lute to mingling familiarly among them. 
He therefore failed to gain the ascendency over 
them which be might otherwise have done^ 
Altogether there was a strong party against 
him, consisting of the more ancient and 
narrow-minded of the brethren — and when 
Gregory, who was a perfect sieve, announced 
that, for the present, the Prior Anselm's lute 
was rendered useless, not a few of those 
assembled in the refectory spoke of it, as 
the illiberal will always speak of the mishaps 
which befal the intelligent, with scarcely 
concealed satisfaction. '* It may be that onr 
blessed Saint Antony," observed the bulky 
Father Cyprian, the chief dreamer of dreams 
in the community — ^*^ it may be that our holy 
patron hath taken away this snare from 
among us. Truly, the enticements of yonder 
idle instrument have ever been a stumbling-* 
Mock in the way of our superior's humility.'' 

^ Ay," replied Father Adam, a withered, 
ptnched-up old monk, with a nose like a dry 
love-apple, who had long considered him^^elf 
the wise man of the flock— •^' the snapping 
of that string, an he read it right, luuy be 



a lesson unto him, how -^ — but whatT I 
say nothing." 

*' And I," interrupted Gregory, ^'say that 
.some of ye should go to die wood-house, and 
bring in some logs for the fire ere night set 
in. The snow will fall thick presently — I 
would have done it, and not spoken save (n 
mj ague^^h ! such a riiake as I had this 
momiDg!" 

"Thou wouldst?"replied Adam, "humph! 
— that same ague of tiiine is a remarkable 
ailment— for me, I am under a vow not to 
approach a spot where the £vil One hath so 
recently been seen— we^ our Prior to "— 
and he wound up his speech with his usual 
finale—'* bbt, remember, I say nothing." 

Now, the rumour to which he alluded had 
troubled the brethren much for many daysi 
These good men, themselves so free in 
fabricating legends and miracles, were far 
from being exempt from mortal fear—and 
many a shadow flitting over the savage 
scenery around theni — and many a hollow 
gust of wind pining through their long 
dreary corridor at midnight, had been mag- 
nified by their timorousness into a super- 
natural visitation ; more particularly as tlr^ 
last who had heard and seen any thing, 
always for the time being took some state 
upon himself. But the last had been a i&ofB 
tangible matter than the above,, Fathef 
Hilary having stoutly declared, that, on re<* 
turning home from the wood-house a fbw 
nights before, his path, short as it was, hnd 
been more than once crossed by th^ Prince 
of Darknes«, in visible presence, clad cap-i- 
pie, in sable- hat, plume, doublet, mantle and 
hose, all black — and that once, while pasMn^ 
him ( hastily, it may be divined, though pious 
Hilary spoke of strolling sturdily on, singing 
a comfortable canticle) the Evil One had be- 
stowed such a pinch upon his arm, as bad 
caused his sanctity to roar fiercely, and the 
trace of it remained imprinted on his plump 
flesh for many days— disappearing, at last, 
under the powerful compulsion of holy water. 
One had surmised that the injury looked 
somewhat like a slight graze from the branch 
of a tree— but Hilaty sternly declared that 
the peculiar shapftof the mark corresponded 
with the make of Satan's thumbs, which 
were not those of Christian men— so the fact 
was added to many of a similar nature. And 
thus it was, that upon Gregory's pointing out 
the decaying state of the fire, a slight demur 
arose upon every side — and it ended in two 
of the youngest of the brethren being almost 
compelled to bear each other company, in 
this service so full of fear. 

Shivering and most reluctantir did tlife 
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Fathers Thomas and Benedict set forth upon 
their errand ; and yet it was a considerable 
time ere the sound of their feet in the passage 
gave notice of their return. " Heavily laden, 
I warrant,*' said Father Cyprian; «* they 
have no mind to bring their load at two 
journeys. — But— holy Angels — what is this ? 
Whom is it ye have found, good brethren !** 
he exclaimed, as they staggered into the hall 
under the weight of a recumbent figure, 
which they appeared to support between 
them, with much difficulty. 

" A perishing traveller," said Father 
Thomas, as soon as he could speak for lack 
of breath. 

" An exceeding pretty young lady I**' ex- 
claimed Benedict, briskly— setting her smartly 
down upon a bench, ** and, poor thing, I am 
sure, cold, and wet, and hungry !— Sit up, 
sweet lady! you are in good and holy bauds 
— ^but, what?— She hath swooned — water 
here— and cordials — and frankincense— and 
some of ye go call the Prior! " This was an 
office which they were slack in performing. 

And no wonder that the enchanted holy 
men crowded around their unexpected guest, 
" like bees around a honey-crocke," as the 
old poet bath it— and, when her veil was put 
aside, like a cloth from a babe's face, though 
less gently — to apply the afore-mentioned 
restoratives, that they were yet further like 
bees — and set up a happy hum of delight 
and admiration at the beauty it had con- 
cealed. For the maiden's face was of fault- 
less colour — her hair soft and smooth as silk, 
and dark as midnight, was simply braided 
back upon her forehead, with a jewel in the 
centre— such of her neck as could be seen 
was of an exquisite and ivory fairness— the 
hands which peeped out of the heavy furred 
sleeves of her damask travelling pelisse, were 
small beyond their experience. How they 
longed to see what was under those eyelids, 
each like a pair of pale rose leaves !— and as 
to those round, dewy lips 

The Prior, though little curious to see 
what new inmate the chance of so bleak a 
night had sent among them, came down 
from his cell — ^perhaps not displeased to leave 
his large book of miracles. — He entered the 
hall unperceived — they were all so busy nur- 
sing and peeping at their guest — and he too, 
started with sudden pleasure at the sight of 
such rare beauty. The colour was just be- 
ginning to muster in her cheeks— her large 
eyes to heave beneath their veils — in another 
instant they looked out — two dazzling, danc- 
ing orbs of jet, full of amazement at the 
aspect and costume of the group by which 
their owner was surrounded. The lady then 



blushed a deep and sudden blu^h, and mo- 
tioned with her hand as if to seek for her 
Teil — ^but Father Benedict in his zeal had 
utterly removed it. 

The Prior, much perplexed (it would 
appear) by the arrival of such a strange 
guest, saw at once that it would be much 
the most edifying to put an end to this scene. 
*' Support the lady to my cell," said he; 
** till the pilgrims' dormitory be prepared: 
one of you go call Paula hither — and let a 
fire be lighted— and the best we have in the 
buttery made ready for supper." The lady, 
pleased by so gentle a voice near her, raised 
her head ; spoke a few words in an unknown 
language, and seemed, by her gesture, to 
claim the support of his arm. '' Gregory ,'' 
cried he, readily, ** support the lady gently 
on the other side, — thou, Cyprian, carry the 
light before us. This way, dear madam- 
only two steps^fear not to lean upon me!" 

" Humph!" growled Father Adam, in his 
most oracular tone, when the door had 
closed : " lean upon me, indeed ! a proper 
guest tbis for a religious house like ourst 
Did ye never hear, brethren, how a water- 
fiend thus gained entrance into the monas- 
tery of Beir Ombra in Tuscany, and abode 
there for many weeks, eating roast kid and 
drinking wine jovially. What can this 
gadding damsel be doing in such an out-of- 
the-way place as this? — a joamey, indeed t 
— ^but I say nothing." 

" Good lack! that were an awful visita- 
tion 1" said Cyprian. " Let us fast and 
pray," recommended Gregory. 

'' Each man according to hh own ean^ 
science," said Father Thomas, wiping his 
mouth dry from the last drops of the flask of 
wine brought for the use of the fainted lady. 
** I have heard that pious men have been 
sorely tempted by evil spirits when weak iff 
the body from over abstinence." 

And in such talk as this, and many specu* 
lations, which for the present were to receive 
no solution, the lady betaking herself to the 
guestpchamber as soon as it was prepared, 
and the Prior Anselm remaining in his cell, 
the night went by. 

The days which followed brought no 
comfort to the curious monks. To their 
unceasing wonderment, the lady (by which 
name alone she was known among them) 
continued their guest : to be sure the roads 
were impassable— and she fmil in health and, 
the Prior said, unfit to travel. <Sau<— but, 
except by himself and old Paula, she was 
seen by none of the brotherhood. They could 
gather nothing of her history. The Prior had 
simply told them that she was a txavelltr 
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who had fint been misled by treacherous 
guides, then robbed, and lastly abandoned. 
How was it likely they should believe so 
straightforward a tale? No one arrived at 
the monastery — ^no one could venture abroad 
while the snow continued : and thus pent up 
in their curiosity, the fraternity became un- 
usually testy and irritable, and each member 
of it, proud in the supposition that he saw a 
little further into the mystery than his com- 
panbns, sat by himself in the refectory, too 
wise to Tolunteer words — too cross to ask 
questions in this state of ripewu (for what not 
one of them could divine). They were thus 
one evening assembled in the refectory, when 
Father Cyprian eutered the room hastily, 
brimful of some new wonder. ** What next 
is to befal os, St. Anthony knows! " exclaimed 
he, crossing himself—** what woe b coming 
upon our holy house I dare hardly guess," — 
and he paused, resolved to make the most 
of his marvel. 

** Canst thou not speak?" cried half a 
dozen voices at once. ^ Art thou crazed, or 
possessed?" inquired Father Adam. 

" Nay — ^but I think our Prior is! " replied 
Cyprian. •* What think ye now of our lady 
guest?— Yonder she sits in her chamber, 
singing like any mermaid that ever came 
out of a river— the Saints be good to us ! and 
he hath opened the door of his cell, and sits 
listening!" 

•* Oh !— singing!' ejacuhted the chorus. 

*• Ay — and truly I could hardly tear my- 
self away— and not psalms or hymns, but 
light ditties— brought, be sure, from Naples, 
or some other such city of Sathan ! " 

"What could one expect better?" said 
Father Adam. '* Did I not— nay, I said 
nothing." 

** Never at matins," exclaimed the devout 
Benedict. " Can't travel— and can sing:" 
chimed in two of the most ancient of the 
brethren. 

•• But art then sure ?" said Father Adam 
— ** dost not think it might be a humming in 
thine ears— or Bennet tuning the organ." 

•• Nay— humming in my ears, indeed ! 
hark! for yourselves!" and, as he spoke, 
through the opened door the preluding of a 
voice was heard— quick and lively— a clear 
voice too, untouched by catarrh or hoarseness 
--running through the fuU extent of its wide 
compass, with a warbling voluble mirth, to 
which leaves might have danced, and bright 
waters laughed, on a May morning. After one 
or two preliminary flourishes, the songstress 
chose her key, and struck boldly at once into 
a ditty — the words whereof were something 



like the foUowing, to the potency of which 
the heads and hands of her scandalised 
listeners bore ample testimony. 

O think no more of laabelle, 

Thonfh jcfong, and rich, and fkir she be, 
She's blinded by aomc fktel >pett 

To love a youth of low degree :— 
And leaves her father's castle me 

For lowly hamlet in the dell. 
Without a passing sigh or care— 

O think no more of Isabelle 1 

Ten gallant knights as e'er you knew. 

Of proud estate and stainless name. 
Had done what bravest man ooold do 

One smile for sweet reward to daim. 
The maiden heard unaMved as stone. 

No word could win her— none compel^ 
And all her suitors home are gone— 

O think no more of Isabelle I 

Her lady sisters wept and prayed. 

Her brother Aowned— her mother chit^ 
Her nurw looked sad and shook her head— 

Her sire did with his curse forbid— 
Twas all in vain— the maid replied, 

** I love my home and kindred weU-^ 
But Bertrsm more than aU betide "— 

O think no more of Isabelle 1 

Listening is hard exercise for the loquacious 
— «nd the silenced throng, who had crept as 
close to the door of her chamber as prudence 
permitted, heard the foregoing melody with 
much pleasure, and waited to see what next 
might follow. 

" Holy St. Antony!" exclaimed Father 
Benedict in an under-tone of horror ; ** will 
she also dance P* 

A quick reverberating sound of two tiny 
feet, distinctly heard, made good his worda 
almost as soon as uttered. Then the maiden 
ceased, and took a deep breath — ^then burst 
forth a few more fragments of fresh joyous 
singing'-^nd then (sore offence, though it 
did shut in so much abomination !) the door 
of the chamber was closed smartly, leaving 
the discomfited old men in doubt as to what 
the next iniquities' of its inmate might be. 
They stole down in a body to the refectory 
fire, and, none the more amiable because 
they were all shivering with the cold of the 
corridor, sate down to talk over these moment- 
ous and shameful doings. 

*' O she is nought better than a witch,*' 
groaned Cyprian. 

** Let us purge this holy house of her 
sorceries," responded Father Thomas, in the 
same tone—*' but we will discuss the matter 
further after supper, which 1 smell to be at 
hand." 

*< Alas! that appetite of thine! what a 
hindrance it is unto thee, Father Thomas,*' 
said old Adam : ** thou imagiuest only loaves 
of bread and savoury meats— yes, indeed, I 
fear that our superior is under the dominion of 
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tjhis audacious wonwn !-^nd it were nothiDg 
9»ore U»an expedient to— to say nelliiDg^-*' 
for while he f^as speaking, the Prior Anaelm 
entered, and took his place at the head of the 
board.. 

The brethfeU) who were always more or 
less restrained in his presence, on this occa- 
sion appeared disposed to unusual silence, 
as if conscious that they had recently been 
agitating very delicate matters. This abashed 
state, however, did not endure ]ong-^«nper- 
stition and inqnisitireness presently gained 
the mastery over their hal>itual reverence, 
and, with sundry winks and nods, they pre- 
sently encouraged each other into a consider- 
able as^rance of boldness. The Prior, who 
was not the most observant of men, sat simply 
eating his supper, not aware how much was 
going on around him ; perhaps, to be precise 
in an account, he was endeavouring to trace 
the tune oi that fascinating melody. He was 
Toiised from his reverie by the conident ques- 
tion put to him by Brother Cyprian, ** Who 
their guest was?" 

*' Ay, who P" chomssed his brethren, quite 
ready to follow, now thai one had taken the 
leap. 

** And when," continued Cyprian, with yet 
more freedom, ** when is she to depart ? and 
who is to take her away ? " 

*' I apprehend," replied the Prior, very 
quietly, and yet not without a certain dry- 
ness of tone that made some of the querists 
feel a little awkward, '* that our guest will 
depart so soon as an opportunity shall offer : 
as to her name, I cannot see wherein would 
lie any edification were I to communicate 
it to you; whereas the withholding it may 
not be without its use, as an inculcation of 
self-denial. Let us, none of us, seek to pry 
into matters of no moment ; Benedicite, and 
content be with you ! " With these words he 
rose from his seat, and withdrew. 

The offence which his admonition gave to 
the brethren is not to be described. With 
one accord they pronounced their superior 
to be under the influence of some dangerous 
spell, which, as Christian men, it behoved 
them to remove, lest mischief should ensue. 
Of course such a resolution once taken, ac- 
quired new strength at every moment. They 
heartened each other up to the performance 
of bold measures, and, ere they separated for 
the night, had decided that in the morning 
they would go in a body and request their 
equivocal guest to take her departure ; and, 
if need were, enforee the same. 

In full purpose of heart to fulfil their pur- 
pose they arose. As soon after matins as was 



possible, they armnged themselrei in a sort of 
procession, to give form a»d solemnity to their 
proceedings, and bearing before them on a 
salver, a breviary, two lighted candles, a vase 
of holy water, and such relics as they oould 
lay their bands oo, marohed up stairs with 
one accord towards the pilgrim's donnitoiy, 
chanting lustily all the way. The Prior, 
supposing them to be employed in some 
superfluous devotion of their own, and not 
liking to encourage such matters even by 
inquiry, passed them without remark, and, as 
he was bound in another direction, look no 
notice of the way they went. 

"< Shall we knock at the door?" said Fa« 
ther Benedict 

'* It is already unlatched,'* observed Cy- 
prian, ''and (listening) there is not a breath 
of sound within — what if she be asleep ? " 

^ Let us enter at once," said Gregory. 

So they opened the door, and went in :— 
the lady was gone ! 

It was eyen so ^she was gone ! no fire was 
on the hearth— no sign of the bed having 
been occupied— and the en tire air of the apad^ 
ment was so foriom and cheerless^ yet all so 
perfectly in order, that it was difficult to ima-* 
gine how it could have been lately tenanted, 
and the perplexed and disappointed brethren 
felt and looked like men in a dream. 

After the gentle but decided rebuke which 
their superior had adminbtered to them ou 
the preceding evening, nolle among the 
brethren was hardy enough to question the 
Prior concerning this mysteriously sudden 
disappearauce of their late inmate. They 
inquired of every neighbouring peasant, of 
every casual sojourner, but without success; 
and at last they were compelled to let so 
very unsatisfactory a matter drop, and to note 
the occurrence as the visitation of some evil 
spirit, whose malicious designs upon their 
peace and reputation had only been counter* 
acted by their timely zeal. It was a brave 
addition to their list of marvels. 

But even with this interpretation the tale 
could not last for ever, especially when there 
were so few to tell it to ; and their talk con- 
cerning it was beginning to diminish when 
a fresh wonder at once revived and eztiu* 
guished its predecessor. 

It was on a lurid, stormy, spring evening, 
after a day of thunder and lighming, and 
fierce ^ind, that they were startled at an 
unusually late hour by a tremendous peal 
of the bell at the gate. Twelve of them 
at least, curiosity almost conquering awe, 
sprang up at once to answer the summons. 
They unclosed with tremUing hands the 
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l^ifih^ uon^udM doois, and shading aa 
well as they could the light they bore with 
then, looked eagerly out to see what so 
noisy a summons might mean. Great was 
their awe ! — There sat before them, on a 
powerful horse, without a white hair upon 
his body, a tall figure, wrapped from head to 
loot in a Ioi\g scarlet mantle, dripping with 
the storm. He had ridden fast and far, fot 
his steed was in a foarn^ and his eyes, from 
beneath his black yelvet riding-cap twinkled 
and burned like two restless flames of fire ! 

" Whence come you?** asked one of the 
b^bren, timidly I " and what seek ye here?*' 

** Give this," said the awful figure, speak* 
Sng as if through a trumpet, *' to the Prioi 
Anselm," and he extended his arm as he 
spoke, producing from beneath his mantle a 
parcel of considerable size. 

** Will you not alight, for some refresh- 
ment ? " aisked Gregory, in a quivering voice, 
not very anxious that his invitation should be 
accepted. 

'* J may not," replied the stranger, so- 
lemnly, ** I must hasten back to them that 
sent me — Stand still, Apollyun! " 

^* And who be they?" persisted the querist, 
yet more unsteadily, falling back upon his 
brethrea as he spoke, "and what is your 
name?" 

^ Know ye not the name of Judas, the 
traitor ? " was his answer, in that same stern 
hollow voice, " but good rest to you — I lose 
time-«-ffive that to the Prior,'' and with one 
shrill Whistle, and one touch of his spurs, the 
gallant steed gave a bound which carried his 
rider back into the darkness. In anotlier 
instant they lost the dark outline of his 
Tanishing figure, in another they ceased to 
hear the hoof-tramps of his charger, and all 
was still. 

This was almost too much of a wonder, 
even for the credulous brethren. They made 
fast the huge doors with care and speed, and 
returned pale and terror-stricken to the rest, 
adding to the sufficiently startling appear- 
ance of the rider, the appendages of a tail, 
cloven feet, and a strong odour of brimstone. 
They dared but deliver their ominous-looking 
packet to their superior; it defied all tam- 
pering: but Father Cyprian, whu devoted 
himself to do the errand, after having given 
it into the bauds of the Prior, and recounted 
the circumstances of its strange and unblest 
arrival, could not help expressing the singular 
desire he felt to know what it might contain. 

**Stop, aud thou shalt see, Brother Cy- 
prian," replied the Prior, very coolly. The 
packet, when divested of its envelopes, proved 
to be a box of strifinge shape, tied with strings 



and sealed with many seals. Fhther Cyprian^ 
was half afraid to look on,, while his feailess 
superior disentangled and broke them one 
after the other. 

'* Mow then," said he— himself rather 
curiou&^wheo the last gaTC way. Father 
Cyprian recoiled a step, aud muttered a littlo 
exorcism to himself. The Prior opened the 
box — wi thin wassomething wrapped in apiece 
of red silk — a folded billet lay upon the top, 
which the Prior glanced at, kissed, and placed 
in his bosom ; then putting aside the silk 
impatiently, lifted out — a lute. Father Cy- 
prian was sure that it could be of no Cbrifu 
tian make ; the frame thereof was fashioned 
like a serpent, glistening with changeful 
colours, and was further ornamented with two 
grinning masks of heads, half man half cro- 
codile, with cold malicious eyes of some jet 
black stone, which gleamed wondroudy! 
The Prior smiled, and took it up fondly, as if 
to run his hands over its strings; Brother 
Cyprian durst not stay for any tiling further! 
• •••«• 

Spring had yielded up its empire to sum<« 
mer, when two of the brethren might be seen 
entering the suburbs of Turin ailer a long 
and weary pilgrimage. Father Cyprian *s 
bulk had dwindled by his much walking; 
and poor Father Adam might be now. 
likened to a wrinkled vine branch. They 
were trudging on disconsolately, side by side, 
hardly exchanging a word of comfortless dis- 
course, and often groaning with extreme 
fatigue, till exhausted nature could endure 
no more. They hobbled up to a large stone 
under the shadow of a deserted house, sat 
down, coughed, and began to shake the dust 
ofif their garments. 

" Heigho! Brother Adam! another day qf 
this would have killed me!" 

" Alack, Brother Cyprian, thou lookest as 
lean as an empty sack, and I hear my bones 
rattling togethei^I was never much of a 
walker!" 

•* After all," observed Cyprian, musingly, 
" what if we have peradventure been to<^ 
hasty in this matter ? " 

'* TVioudost well to talk thus! " replied the 
other, bitterly,*^ and we so near our journey's 
end^tliou, the first to stir ns up to drive him 
forth! Didst thou not din in our ears, in 
season and out of season, that we were bound 
to remove so unworthy a member from among 
us ? Is not the memorial we bear thine own 
particular matter?— and thou now talkest of 
being too hasty,— shame! " 

'< Nay, but Brother Adam, choler is bad 
when men are weary ; and I was but think- 
ing of the patient look he gave when we shiU 
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the gates upon him Uiat wild nigbt! — Marry^ 
I think he mintled the breaking of his lute 
more than leaving us-^I wonder whither he 
hath betaken himself— but the sky is darken- 
ing— up> if thou canst, and let us be going." 

Wearily the two old men dragged them- 
aelres along, excusing themselves, as they went , 
from the responsibility of the decided step 
they had taken, which, it appeared, had lost 
tome of its justice in their eyes, as they ap- 
proached their journey's end. They entered 
the city, and took up their abode in a 
monastery of their own order. Betimes in 
the morning they sought out a scribe to 
make a fair copy of the memorial which they 
bad come thither to submit to the Bishop of 
their district It ran thus : — 

Whereas the Prior Amelm, of the Motua- 

^*ry ^f f dedicated to the bleued 

Saint Antony i did encourage many unholy 
ddinyt—did receive and entertain an evil spirit 
in the guise of a young irotium, which 
same was only banished from among us by 
importunate prayer and fasting unto starva' 
tion — and whereas he did use for his pastim^ 
instruments of music, derived directly from 
the Father of Lies, in consequence of which 
sin, sore mishaps befd our devout community, 
nteh as the lou o/* two rare relics, and the 
sudden fracture of a dish of peculiar sanctity, 
whence the blessed St, Catherine had partaken 
4^ her dinner, — We the Brethren if the said 
Monastery, deeming' it incumbent upon us to 
wage warfare ujith all such evil doers, have 
separated the aforesaid Prior Anselm from 
our company, and we humbly pray his Re- 
fferenee, the Bishop, to confirm the act of this 
cur zeal, and to give us power to elect one 
from among our number to succeed to the 
vacant dignity. 

The bearers of this choice document dis- 
oorered, on inquiry, that the Bishop had left 
Turin for a day or two, to visit some friend 
iftho dwelt half a league beyond the city ; 
and, never dreaming that their business might 
be deferred without injury, or that their pre- 
sence could be considered an intrusion any 
where, resolved to follow him at once. 

The country-seat, wherennto we must wend 
along with them was a splendid mansion, 
seated in the midst of a stately garden, well 
trimmed, and decorated with many sculp- 
tures. As the old men approached the palace, 
their courage began to abate, and they 
augured ill for the happy termination of 
their business, that they were not admitted 
straightway to the presence of the Bishop, 
but obliged to deliver their memorial to his 
secretary, a severe, stately-looking ecclesi- 
Asttc, who bade them abide his pleasure. To 



comfort them, however, they were ushered 
into a comfortable closet, where a repast was 
set before them, of a richness of savour posi- 
tively astounding to their limited experience. 
There was wine too brought, the like of which 
they had never seen, far less tasted. They 
were afraid to eat off such rich plates as the 
viands were served on, and sate uneasily 
upon the extreme edge of their chairs, tast- 
ing the divers dainties cautiously and in 
silence; when, in the midst of this rich meal, 
the door was opened by chance, and lo! there 
came merrily in upon their ears a sound 
they had none of them forgotten, — a voice 
they well knewy-^inging the identical ballad 
of die Lady Isabelle ! 

" Dost thou hear P * cried Father Cyprian, 
perspiring with amazement - 

«• Ay— truly ! " replied the other, " I know 
not what to make of it If we have been 
eating of the meats of enchantment I can say 
nothing." 

Just then the Bishop's secretary re-ap- 
peared, and signed them to follow him. 

Clinging to each other, they obeyed ; and 
he led the way through one magnificent 
chamber after another till they were utteriy 
bewildered. At last they stood in the pre- 
sence of.the Bishop ; and aAer a genuflexion, 
ventured to look up. 

He was seated in the shade of a deep 
violet-coloured damask curtain, which half 
veiled a large window — a man of most im- 
posing figure, with a dignified serenity which 
impressed all who approached him. He re- 
garded the suppliants with a cold and severe 
look ; and his benediction, as Father Cyprian 
afterwards recollected, was as scant as possible. 

" I have read your memorial, my children," 
said he ; " doubtless your inclinaUonshave been 
zealous, and shall be rewarded accordingly. 
As for the election of a new Prior, there is 
one already on the way for your government ; 
for the rest, ye will perhaps accuse me too of 
soroery, since 1 bid your old acquaintances 
appear before you." 

As he spoke he drew aside the curtain 
behind him, and behold ! to the infinite con- 
fusion of the brethren, there stepped forth the 
mysterious lady who had taken shelter in 
their monastery, a young gentleman as hand- 
some, and to all appearance no less mirthful 
than herself, and, to crown the whole, 
sedately smiling at their amazement, their 
proscribed Prior Anselm! 

** What think you of this, my children?' 
said the Bishop, with something of sarcasm 
in his tone ; ** will you write out a memorial 
against me also ? Was it necromancy, think 
you, which made this fair lady fly finnn the 
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guaidiiinship of a cruel and evil-disposed 
man, to throw herself upon the protection of 
this gentleman ? — Was there any particular 
soroeiy in their fixing upon your monastery 
as a place of meeting, seeing that it was 
secret and secluded, and its superior the 
oldest friend and confessor of the lady's 
father?— or, that as her lover's home was 
Ratisbon, he should have missed the ap- 
pcnnted time, and arrived there a week earlier 
than he intended. He chanced to meet with 
your superior in private, without the monas- 
tery, and fearing mischance, resolved to take 
the road to Turin, and meet the lady ; that 
he did not is owing to the knavery of her 
guides, who led her by wrong and wild 
loads, and abandoned her, as ye know already. 
— Was it not rather the hand of Providence, 
think you, that cut off her avaricious and 
wicked guardian at that juncture, making her 
the heiress of this fair domain ? If her lover 
had not stolen her away silently by night, 
well do ye know that the country-side would 
have rung with the story — a tale imbeseeming 
to promulgate, as some might have turned it 
to the scandal of a noble house. See, too, 
how the jibe of a man-servant, and the oom- 
mon and grateful gift of a musical instru- 
ment Uinded your weak understandings. 
Your Prior might hare told you this, it is 
true, but forbore>-knowing you to be as noisy 
as you were inquisitive. For this he shall do 
a penance— 1 will keep him near me and 



shrive him once a week. Do ye go home with 
all speed, and take heed that you perform 
what your new superior may enjoin of you. 
Had not your former one, whom ye drove 
out with such presumptuous audacity, found 
means to communicate with his friends,~be 
might have perished, and ye have been 
murderers." 

** Now, good my Lord Bishop/* said the 
lady, merrily, ^ let me put in a petition for 
these worthies. Give them over to my justice 
this one day, and I will comfort their rueful- 
nesses with a sufficient dinner, and as much 
minstrelsy as my page Guide can give 
them, and he is not easily wearied." 

'* Well said, Isabella," said her husband; 
** we owe it to them for the fright our waggish 
knave, Judas, gave them— his horse ApoUyon 
too— I could die with mirth when I think 
of it!" 

^' Be it so," replied the Bishop, '■ their new 
Prior will presently rid them of any super- 
fluous vain-glory they may have acquired on 
their travels." 

" Why, — is he so severe?" inquired the 
lady. 

'* It is the pious Father Barnabas— one who 
hateth a miracle like a heresy, and hath knelt 
till he cannot straighten his joints. He is also 
fond of midnight vigils and rigid fasts. 
Methinks the brethren of Sl Antony's will 
be long in forgetting their Prior Anselm's 
lute!" 



BACHELOR BALLADS,— No. 2. 

THE INCONSTANT. 



O TELL not my lady 

Where I was last night, 
Of the lively French maiden. 

Who blushes so bright; 
With an eye like a jewel. 

And rare raven curls, 
And lips, which close over 

A casket of pearls; 
On her tiny feet tripping 

Like moon-loving sprite ; — 
O tell not proud Ellen 

Where J^was last night ! 

Thou know'st that I love her 
With tresses of gold. 

And smile pure and stately, 
Though some call it cold ; 

But t' other wOd angel 
Sad mischief hath done. 



And stands — the enchantress! 

Twixt me and my sun : — 
She would weep if she knew it. 

And deem it a slight ; 
Then tell not my lady 

Where I was last night! 

Nay, smile not! — I tell thee 

I love her too well, 
To be won from lier service^ 

Whatever the spell. < 
But t'bther— go seek her. 

And bid her away; 
There's death in her smiling— 

Yet, stay, brother— stay ! 
One courdy farewell is 

The stranger one's right : 
Then breathe not to Ellen 

Where we go to-night! 
Grant. 
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CASUIST — SKINFLINT THE MISANTHROPE— «REEN, THE GOOD-NATURED MAN. 



One of the least known, and assuredly the 
most philasopliical of the late Mr. Hazlitt's 
works, is a small book published at an early 
age, entitled *'' An Essay on the Principles of 
Human Action." That original and powers 
ful writer^ taking up a position which had 
been laid down by the great Dr. Burton, 
attempts particularly 4o refute the philosophy 
of Rochefoucault, whose ** maxima felicitas" 
consisted iu polishing with vast care and 
perseverance, certain pointed sentences, im- 
plying a perfect contempt and distrust of the 
motives of mankind. In a woi^, Mr. Ilaz- 
Utt strove very earnestly to show that the prin- 
ciple of human action is disinterestedness; 
whereas, Rochefoucault refers all our mo- 
lives to self-love or selfishness. 

I fear it will not do to philosophise in the 
.Court Magazine, or I think I could elucidate 
thb mystery. At present, it may be sufficient 
to observe, that every man feels himself to 
be the one exception to the rule of Roche- 
ibucault— and the one rule of Mr. Hazlitt, 
{0 which the rest of the world are exceptions. 
At all events, it may be said, that an acqui- 
escence in Mr. Hazlitt's theory is a pretty good 
proof of your self-love : and a belief in Rouch* 
foucault's maxims, a very sufficient evidence 
of your disinterestedness. ' 

Having thus left the question in very exem- 
plary confusion, I may remark, that when we 
see a good action performed, it is not quite 
the thing to doubt tKe motives that prompted 
it ; and when a bad action is completed, I 
do not think we are bound to refer it to good 
motives. For my own part, I must confess, 
I rather tend towards a hapless scepticism in 
the goodness of human nature. Evil mono- 
polises so much of the pavement, that I know 
not whether virtue goes to the waU, or is lost in 
the kennel. I shed so many tears on gigantic 
vice and Patagonian folly, that no wonder I 
cannot see the dwarf goodness or the pigmy 
virtue. Besides, when I look at home, I find 
that my own family of virtues have gone out, 
and are not expected to return for a long 
time. Under which of the two categories of 
selfishness and benevolence, permit me to ask, 
shall we place the following example : A 
certain comic actor, now deceased, met a 
friend one day, who informed him that he 



was about to leave the country, perhaps for 
ever. The comedian appeared not a little 
affected at this intimation, and proposed that 
they should make an exchange of presents as 
a mutual evidence of reciprocal and long- 
continued friendship. 

'* By the bye,** said he, " let ua exchange 
umbrellas," presenting at the same time a 
wretched gingham filtering machine, or a 
.superannuated sieve with a handle, while be 
prepared himself to lay hold upon the well- 
appointed silk, waterproof, ivory-handled, 
umbrella of his friend. 
. Nor is the following refreshing anecdote 
less chamcteristic of selfishness or benevo- 
lence; but which of the two I may not 
undertake to determine. An Irish pavior 
expressed an anxiety to enter into'partneiship 
with a friend, who likewise followed the same 
lapidary profession. The equitable terms of 
agreement were these : ** While you lam 
down the stones, Mike, 111 cry ' Ugh!' " 

But these two instances— whether of sel- 
fishness or of generosity — may at any rate 
be admitted to be of a conscious character. 
What, however, are we to say of men who un- 
consciously render themselves obnoxious to an 
imputation of the one or the other? There 
are many such in the world, but my quon- 
dam friend Vivid must serve for a specimen 
of the genus, upon which I must leave an 
abler hand to expatiate. Let me beforehand 
guard myself against any possible imputation 
of hostility towards my proposed lay-figure, 
by disclaiming all personal feelings in the 
matter. It is an unconscious evidence of 
the abstract feeling, and therefore the more 
suited to my purpose. 

Vivid was, at one time, a gay man of the 
world, perfectly content to let the world go 
as it came, and to make such passing remarks 
thereon, as so transitory a sphere deserved— 
and no more. But, perhaps unfortunately 
for himself, and certainly unhappily for his 
friends, he threw himself or was drawn into, 
a suit at law. His "case" (for so be 
delighted to term it,) was of a veiy involved 
nature, comprehending many intricate con- 
f iderations, not hitherto provided against by 
jurisprudential wisdom. Thenceforward be 
became an altered man. He packed himself 
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up in his case, as it weie, and was cairied 
About iiom court to court, rejoicing in his 
confinement. His " case" was no longer a 
part of him ; he was a portion of his case. 
He was, in fact', the case. He was no longer 
Vitid-^he was Vi?id r. So and so. He could 
not look upon himself in any other light— he 
could not view himself in any other charac- 
ter. All his friends were separately impaled 
upon the several points of his ** case." The 
Entomologist gazes through his glass-case, 
and discerns the various insects he has col- 
lected therein ; iu like manner did Vivid look 
upon mankind, as so many insects included 
in his case, which he could see through as 
clearly as though no legal parchment had 
been laid over it Everything in life, politi- 
cal, pressing, or otherwise important, gave 
place to this eternal theme. Eyery untoward 
circumstance that occurred during the pro- 
gress of this ''case" acted as a stimulus, 
inciting him to further exertions. Nothing 
could damp his ardour— nothing could as- 
suage or allay the violence of his zeal. 
'* Well, my friend,'* said he, one day, rush- 
ing after me as I hastened up a court, the 
extremity of which unfortunately permitted 
no thoroughfare — "t/ has been referred tp 
the twelve judges— tre are all right now." 

I congratulated him upon his prospects 
** Didn't I always tell you," he rejoined, that 
it would be so? Didn't I always say we 
should get them into a comer at last ? '' 

Upon another occasion he called upon me, 
when I was engaged in important business 
with a common friend. He, nevertheless, 
burst without ceremony, into the room. 

" I've got a letter," said he, producing a 
bundle of papers, and instantly snatching 
out the required document— (for he had cul- 
tivated an almost miraculous intimacy with 
every memorandum ; and he preserved the 
whole with almost filial care) "I've got a 
letter from my solicitor. Shark, imforming 
me that there is still some difficulty in my 
case — " and he looked triumphantly towards 
us — ^**but" he continued, " the servant below 
informed me that you were engaged in pri- 
vate business." 

•* We were." 

" Ah ! you dogs, you knew you were talk- 
ing over my case—you know you were," and 
he probed his finger into our respective ribs. 

"No, upon my honour; indeed we were 
not; private business I assure you." 

'' Eh?" said he, incredulously, winking at 
our fnend, and bursting into a fit of laughter 
— ^ two to one you were consulting about 
toy case." 



I have never since been toleraut of the 
word "case." 

''Is that the case?" I think I hear the 
malicious reader exclaim. 

Oh, no more, I beseech you. 

I have already said that I entertain no 
overweening affection towards human nature, 
or its possible perfectibility. I imbibed this 
ieeliog at an early age, from a fountain of 
moral wisdom, to which I accustomed myself 
to resort frequently. 

My middled-aged mentor, Skinflint, occu- 
pied a small old-fashioned tenement, in the 
vicinity of Kensington. The wretched eight 
feet by six fore court, was embellished by 
half a dozen dust-accumulating, wonted- 
looking, holly-hocks; while a congenial cur- 
mudgeon of a vine occupied the entire front 
of the house ; having attained the height of 
its ambition without condescending to gratify 
the tooth of its owner with a single grape. 
The walls of the little pariour to the right 
were' set off to advantage, by sundry pieces of 
fancy needle work, hung in oval frames — 
the contribution of a maiden aunt, who had 
departed this life many — very many years 
before. Over the mantel-piece stared the por- 
trait of an old fellow, with a very curiously 
curled wig; an apoplectic, white-plaited, 
cambric stock, and his right hand buried in a 
flowered waistcoat On the mantel-piece 
were two very tall China jars — a shepherd 
and shepherdess, in the Court dress of the 
eariier half of the eighteenth century; and a 
dirty piece of rock crystal. There was a 
dumb-waiter in one comer of the room; and 
a fire-screen with a bird, that would have 
puzzled Audubon, painted upon it, in the 
other. To conclude my description, the mg 
was worn to a skeleton, and the venerable 
arm-chairs seemed in the act of appealing 
against the injustice of permitting the horse- 
hair to make its exit from the seats. 

To the worthy possessor of these agreeable 
premises, I made it my business to apply for 
golden rules of my conduct during my pro- 
gress through the eariier stages of existence. 
What he was, or had been, I never knew ; 
but I believe he was known to make periodi- 
cal visits to the Bank, whence I doubt not, he 
drew forth material for the supply of exitting 
necessities. I am equally unable to describe 
how he lived ; for although I was a frequent 
visiter at his house, where 

The feait of reason and the fliow of soul 

were plentiful enough ; yet, strange to say, 
the feast and the flow were confined to those 
imsubstantial satisfactions. He might be 
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taid, however, to take his whine constantly ; 
and, perhaps, he sometimes indulged himself 
too freely in that luxury, whenever he secured 
me for a companion. His account of human 
nature, and of its tendencies, was somewhat 
deplorable ; and yet he had candour enough 
to acknowledge that he himself was as hope- 
less of moral amendment as the rest of man- 
kind. He would give nothings-even to him- 
self. He did not hold with Dry den, that 
Tbjrself inaf tntlj on thyself bestow, 

but was rather inclined to say with Hamlet, 
'* I myself am but indifferent honest." The 
world to him was as a pack of cards— con- 
sisting of kings, queens, aces, deuces, and the 
like ; all of mere artificial value and import- 
ance. For his own part, he confessed to being 
one of the knaves. 

** Young man," he was wont to say to nte, 
*' above all things acquire a perfect knowledge 
of the world. Till you have attained entire 
skill in this science, adopt these two rules 
and you are pretty safe. Never accustom 
yourself to say * Yes,' — practise an emphatic 
and decisive enunciation of the far more 
dignified and important monosyllable, ' No.' 
Tills latter word, timely spoken, will carry 
you through all the more perplexing difiicul- 
tiesof life ; the former will inevitably entangle 
you in the most disastrous misery. I com- 
pliment ' Yes ' too highly, however, when I 
call it a word — ^it is not so— it is. a sibilation, 
with which the tongue has nothing whatever 
to do: it is the hiss of a goose — and only 
geese of the most authentic breed ever think 
of uttering it. Believe me, it is of the utmost 
importance (the advice is not of recent date) 
that you should No the world." 

This counsel, I must confess, has influenced 
me not slightly in my intercourse with man- 
kind ; and I have hiUierto been quite unable 
to gainsay many other ill-natured strictures 
which some of our modem misanthropes 
make it their pleasing study to give utterance 
unto. 

It is but fair, however, to inform the reader, 
that my instructor, Skinflint, appeared never 
to have derived much happiness from the 
working of his philosophy ; and that vvhenhe 
gave up the ghost — the only thing he ever 
did give — he furnished — the only piece of 
furniture he ever contributed — a derogatory 
and highly-coloured paragraph in the daily 
newspaper. It may not be amiss also to state 
that the heir to his property, (it is not a diffi- 
cult matter to '* catoh your heir^ upon these 
occasions), soon melted down his consolidated 
three per cents. ; and very shortly found him- 



self in a situation to look down upon the 
world with all the contempt and bitterness of 
his predecessor — ^from the attic window of a 
workhouse. 

But, in order that we may see the question 
on both sides distinctly, I purpose to introduce 
the reader to a very different character.— 
Green and I had been old schoolfellows, and 
my respect and affection for the boy induced 
me to make many inquiries latterly after the 
man — a custom which I have not often 
observed towards other individuals of equal 
claims (on the secular score) with himself. 
I found that my early acquaintance had 
succeeded to an ample estate, and I was 
much mortified at learning that his ample 
estete was in a fair way of seceding from 
him. He had, it seems, adopted a new- 
fangled philosophy, something akin to the 
" greatest happiness principle j" by a perver- 
sion of which he had tough t himself to believe 
that it was an incumbent duty upon him to 
facilitate the happiness of others ; instead of 
(which is the true interpretation of the doc- 
trine) rendering them pliant machines for 
one's own welfare and advancement In 
charitable obedience to this principle, lus 
blankets were jerked from his bed — his wine 
was caused to ascend from the cellar— his 
fruit was plucked from the trees in his orchard 
—his vegetables were uprooted from his gar- 
den — above all, his money was drawn out of 
his pocket—- for the benefit of the poor. He 
made hay while the sun shone— he got in his 
abundant harvests— he transferred his Exche- 
quer bills — for the poor. He had a vast 
woollen wardrobe devoted to the poor— be 
kept open house for the poor — ^his cattle were 
knocked on the bead to make soup for the 
poor. He was a subscriber to every charitable 
institution in the county,and projected others. 
In addition to these claims, it is no wonder 
that there were other exactions. There weie 
taking men, who imposed upon him at plea- 
sure ; for he did not prosecute. He considered 
himself a trustee for others; no wonder, 
therefore, if they sometimes took their aflyrs 
into their own hands. He was the most 
good-natured man in the world. He would 
have lent his fingers to a pickpocket upon 
any, the slightest, reason shown for such 
proceeding ; — ^he would have divested himself 
of the coat on his back to lend to a travelling 
stranger who had already two box-coats; — 
he would have suffered his head to be shaved, 
were h^ satisfied that the produce would he 
acceptable in the manufacture of a lady's 
pincushion; — and I firmly believe he would 
afterwards have worn a Welsh wig to encou- 
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rage ihe woisted manufacture. He would 
Lave melted himself down into siaterial 
for candles, if any modem Diogenes would 
have undertaken to find an honest man ; and 
would hare exchanged places with Truth in 
a vieVi, could he have induced her to fix her 
habitation upon the earth. 

Now the fact is, Mr. Brown of that neigh- 
bourhood had manied Miss Green, the sister 
of our good-natured friend — it is not surpris- 
ing, therefore, that a kind of yellow jealousy 
was engendered between them. Green was a 
bachelor — ^indeed he was far too good natured 
a man to think of taking a wife before other 
people were served; he knew his place; 
others mist take precedence, of course. The 
brother-in4aw and his partner, accordingly, 
felt themselves entitled to take a reversionary 
interest in Green's effects. They, good people, 
had no distinct idea of charity — they knew 
only that it began at home, and, looking 
towards that quarter, they discerned three 
daughters whom their brother^s property would 
render altogether marriageable articles. In 
a word, they talked on the matter seriously 
with him ; and as Green did not half so well 
like talking as doing, he made over a chief 
portion of his property to his three nieces — 
reserved to himself (I marvel at his prudence) 
a small portion— about three hundred a-year 
— and came up to London, where he took 
lodgings in Rowland Street, Fitzroy Square. 

I openly avow that I never entertained a 
strong attachment for the people at whose 
house he found it convenient to reside. Mrs. 
Larkin, the landlady, wore a face like a 
wixened pippin, over which a wig, provided 
with orange-tawney curls, dangled with an 
appearance of extremely rueful desolation. 
The two Misses Larkin, her daughters^ re- 
joiced in a pair of peaked noses, with a ten- 
dency to ruddy bloom at the tips; and wore 
their own sevenpenny-moist-sugar coloured 
hair. They were always rubbing their clammy 
paws together with a freezing earnestness, 
and they welcomed you to the house (for they 
were always stalking about the passage) with 
a land of snappish obsequiousness that awak- 
ened suspicion. In addition to these mon- 
sters, I sometimes observed a wretch of aspect 
malign, whom I afterwards discovered to be 
Mr. Larkin,—'* a gentleman in the excise." 

I had occasion to notice whenever Green 
was from home, that these persons invited 
me into the parlour, and descanted upon the 
merits of their lodger with a vehemence truly 
frightful. I knew what all this must come to. 

'* Sudi a kind cretur ! " cried one. 

*• Good soul ! " said another. 



** An amiable and excellent man,** remaik- 
ed the mother. 

Oh ! my poor friend ! — how long did I 
foresee the sacrifices you must inevitably 
have made. 

As I looked more neariy and narrowly into 
the proceedings of these harpies, I found that 
the goodnatured man was in the habit of 
not only settling Ae amount of his own lodg- 
ings, but also of paying their rent I disco- 
vered, after much cross-examination, that 
Larkin was ** unfortunately so given to drink," 
that Green's money was unfortunately given 
to Larkin — ^that his coats ornamented the 
back of Larkin — that his shoes we^ made 
receptacles for the feet of Larkin. I 
wormed out the mystery, also, of the Misses 
Larkin's superior gowns, silk stockings, and 
bracelets ; and made myself acquainted with 
the origin of Mrs. Larkin's imposing head- 
gear. In minor matters, I took die best 
means of ascertaining, that had Green pos- 
sessed the sugar-loaf mountain, the Larkins 
would first have reduced it to a hillock, and 
then would, sans remorse, havecarried it clean 
off; and that were the East India Company's 
stock of teas transferred to him, they would 
barely have left him the contents of a three- 
ounce canister. 

*'The horseleech hath two daughters, cry- 
ing—give, give"— but the two daughters of 
the Larkins cried, "take, take," and the 
elderly Larkins followed their example. 

This appeared perfectly reasonable and 
proper to the good natiired man. He only 
said, in answer to my remonstrances — "It's 
all right— ^let them alone. Poor crea- 
tures ! they want these things more than I 
do." 

I left him in disgust for several months. 

On my return from the country, I called 
in Howland Street, determined to renew my 
acquaintance with my old friend. 

" Is Mr. Green within ? * I inquired. Th 
passage was instantly filled with Larkins.1 

«' Within! " cried the landlady—" Oh ! Sir, 
poor Mr. Green is dead." 

I was shocked, and could not speak for 
some minutes. 

" Dead?" I repeated mournfully. 

" Yes,** cried one of the daughters, flip- 
pantly, ^* Mr. Green has been dead — ^let me 
see— yes, two months.'' 

** And what has he done with his pro- 
perty?" 

" The little there was left," said Mrs. 
Larkin, " he bequeathed to the Middlesex 
Hospital." 

" And what has beeome of his library ? " 
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'< He-left Aat to the British Museum." " His snuff-box, rings, brooches, dec?" 

** His wines?" '* Mine," cried the younger. 

** He left them to me," hiccuped the Ex- ^' Weil, well— this is very strange^"- 

ciseman. mariced I — '^ but where is he buried ?" 

** His furniture and paintings ? " *' La, Sir," exclaimed the women in choruss 

^* They are mine," said the landlady. — ^* he gave himsdf to the surgeons, and I 

'* His watch ? " belicTe you may see him by this time in a 

** Mine," cried the eldest daughter. glass-case, in Lincoln's Inn Fields.*' 



AFTER THE DRAWING-ROOM. 

BT THOMAS HAYNBS BATLT, BSa. 



The Drawing-room is over, and I have seen the King! 

Fm very sure my head is turned, and won't come right this Spring : 

I positively can't take off my feathers and my train ; 

I never looked so well before, and never may again. 

I heard a lady to a lord complaining of the crowd. 
And say, '* What common people come! — I wonder they're allowed!*' 
Of course that wasn't meant for me, though father did sell cheese ; 
Since brother made a noble match, I'll go there when I please. 

And I was ornamental too, nobody looked so fine, 

1 did not see one gown or train that looked the least like mine ; 

I'm sure I had more colours on, than -anybody there. 

Green, red, and yellow mingled, and blue feathers in my hair. 

Then some one came and took my train, and spread it out behind, 
Just as a peacock spreads his tail ; I thought it very kind : 
And seeing *twas a nice young man, dressed out in gold and blue, 
I said, " I thank you kindly. Sir— I'd do as much for you.'* 

They led me to his Majesty— I thought I would have dropped, 
He held his hand oni fiiendfy like, and kissed me when I stopped ; 
And there the King and I were standing, face to face together, 
I said, " How it your Mi^esty ?— it's mighty pleasant weather." 

And then the people pushed me on ! I didn't half like that — 
I'm sure the King had half a mind to bid me stop and chat ; 
But looking on, I saw the dueen ! I'm sure I hope and trust 
She didn't see Uie King kiss me ! and yet I think she must 

I curtseyed to her Migesty, the proper thing to do. 

And seeing ladies standing round, I curtseyed to them too ; 

I honour maids of honour so, I wished to be polite, 

And the Queen and all the ladUes smiled, which proved that I was right 

I knew (though ne'er at Court before !) well what I was about— 
Of course I did not turn my back, but tried to sidle out ; 
But walking so, I tripped and fell--<they make them trains so big!) 
And, catching at the first thing near, puU'd off a lady's wig ! 

And then I fainted dead away !— a dreadful thing to do— 
Until I found myself at home, no earthly thing I knew ! 
I've graced a Court! indeed 111 add, by way of being witty, 
Twas n a eourt that father dwelt— a back court in the city! 
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Oh Taeidftj, Febratrj 24th, the King 'went in 
itate to the House of Peers, for the purpose of 
formftllj opening the Sesnon of Parliament. The 
briUiaat aasemblage in the House appeared to more 
adTantage than heretofore, in consequence of the 
ladies present being accommodated "with places in 
the gallery. The Rojal speech was deliyered in 
his Mftjesty^s usual firm and distinct manner. On 
his w»y to aiid from the House the King was 
Silttted by immense crowds of all classes with the 
most respectful and enthusiastic demonstrations of 
attachment His Majesty wore a naval uniform, 
and appeared to be in excellent health. 

On the next day the Address from the House 
of Peers was presented to the King at the Palace. 
A levee was afterwards held, at which the attend- 
inee was "very numerous. After the levee several 
of the foreign ambassadors had audience of her 
Majesty. 

On Friday, the 27th, the Queen went to Covent 
G«rden Theatre, and on the following Monday her 
Majesty honoured Drury Line with a public visit. 

On Saturday, the 28th, ihe King held a Court 
at 8t. Jameses, for the purpose of receiving the 
Address of the House of Commons. The Speaker 
was attended by upwards of a hundred Members. 
On receiving a gracious answer to the Address the 
deputation retired. 

On Wednesday, March 4th, the King held a 
levee, which was very numerously attended. His 
Majesty also held a Chapter of the Order of the 
Thistle, at which Lord Mansfield was installed a 
Member, with the customary ceremonial. 

The first drawing-room of the season was held at 
8l James's Pakce on Thursday, the 5th, in cele- 
bration of her Majesty's birth-day. At one o'clock 



the Archbishop of York, with seven other prelates, 
arrived at the Queen's house, and the Archbishop 
read the address of congratulation to her Majesty. 
A deputation, consisting of the Governor and Ofi!. 
cers of Christ's Hospital, with forty of the boys 
belonging to the Mathematical School, was ushered 
into the Royal Closet, according to the ancient 
custom. The boys exhibited their charts and 
drawings to the King. The drawing-room was 
exceedingly brilliant, and was hailed by the crowds 
of well-dressed persons who thronged round the 
Palace to witness the arrival and departure of the 
company, as the harbinger of an unusually pros- 
perous season for the metropolis. The Queen, the 
Duchess of Kent, the Princess Victoria, and all the 
other ladies present were habited in dresses of 
British manu&cture. 

The King held a levee on Wednesday, the 1 1th. 
On Thursday their Majesties left St. James's 
Palace for Windsor Castle. The Royal Party was 
welcomed to Windsor with the warmest testi- 
monies of attachment, by a numerous and respect- 
able concourse of the inhabitants of the town and 
neighbourhood. 

On Wednesday, the 16th, the King, attende4 by 
Sir Herbert Taylor, arrived in town to hold a 
levee; after which Sir Howard Douglas waa 
admitted to the Order of St. Michael and St. 
George, Sir Harris Nicolas acting as the Chancellor 
of the Order. His Majesty gave audiences to 
several of the Cabinet Ministers, and then returned 
to Windsor. 

The Court went into mourning on Sunday, the 
22nd, for the late Emperor of Austria; the mourn, 
ing is to change on the 5 th instant, and to cease eo 
the 12th. 
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LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 



The Natural Son, A Gennaii Tale. 
Translated from the German of Spind- 
ler, hy Lord Albert Conyngham. 3 
Yols. 

Extraordinary powers of imagination, bril- 
liancy of execution, energy and truth of descrip- 
tion, a minute acquaintance wth the historical 
part of his subject, and an exquisite judgment of 
iu properties and keeping, render Spindler, to 
our liking, the very best of those writers who 
explore the exhaustless regions of historical fic- 
tion in Germany. Since Walter Scott gave the 
impetus to this description of romance* a host 
of imitators have sprung up in foreign countries ; 
and we must be allowed to say that in magni. 
tude, strength, solidity, and variety, one or two 
of the German writers have even surpassed 
their model. We state tbis as our deferential 
opinion with the earnestness of profound con- 
viction — however strange it may appear to those 
who would place the Scottish bard in the rank 
of Shakspeare or Milton. The German ro- 
mancers are monumental in their writings ; the 
materials with which they build are everlasting ; 
they embrace matters of minute and important 
research which the flimsy texture of an English 
novel could not bear, and which indeed to the 
English novel-writer would afford neither fame 
nor lucre sufficient to remunente him for hiS' 
labour. 

There is something so irresistibly attractive, 
even to the most superficial reader, in the works 
of Spindler, that when you take up the book, 
you find a spell upon it — you must read on. 
This is particularly the case with <* The Natu- 
ral Son," even beyond former productions^ two 
of which, "The Jew" and "The Jesuit," 
have already appeared in an English garb. 
The translation of these volumes is admirably 
done, and by one who with a refined taste, and 
an elegant sense of the beauties of his own 
language, combines a thorough knowledge of 
the German. We have carefully compared the 
translation with the original, and find the Ger- 
man most faithfully rendered in graceful and 
flowing tiiongh forcible language. 

We cannot press this work too strongly upon 
the attention of our readers, who will find them- 
selves richly paid for iu perusal. 

Sketches of a Seaport Town, by Henry 

F. Chorley. 3 vols. 

This is a series of tales which the rich and 
vivid fancy of Mr. Chorley has engrafted upon 
certain associations of early youth, with his 
native town of Liverpool ; at least, such is the 



conclusion to which the work before us has 
led. There is an exuberance of imagination 
about Mr. Chorley, an enthusiasm of spirit, a 
poetic dreaminess which holds out high promise. 
This young writer appean blind to the wants 
and sensualities of human nature, to contem- 
plate only the essence which exhales from it. 
All is spiritualised with him_a rock, a tree, 
a stone, a church — everything in short that 
comes before him, passes through the alembic 
of his mind until the whole is vapouriaed and 
the dross cast away. A nature of this stamp 
easily communicates its enthusiasm to others ; 
and thus has Mr. Chorley produced a most 
delightful book^ and one too that will afford 
entertainment to all classes of readen. Of his 
tales we prefer " The Adventures of the Mer- 
chant by chance," which has merit of a very 
superior order. And this preference we avow 
without prejudice to the others, all of which 
evince considerable talent, and are exceedingly 
entertaining. 

As a specimen of Mr. Chorley's style, we 
give the following short extract 

'* Upon that vacant ground, now barricadoed 
from the streets by palings, stood, a few yean 
ago, a small church— a quaint little octagonal 
building, without the slightest pretensions to 
any style in architecture— dingy without* and 
dingy within ; a place where you might be sure 
that the * taldeau vivmU ' of Hog<irth's sleeping 
congregation was exhibited every Sunday after- 
noon, and sometimes even during morning ser- 
vice. I shall never forget the tone of its asth- 
matic organ, nor the particular wheeze with 
which that venerable instrument was wont to 
indulge itself in the midst of its duty, so like 
the puffing of some puny valetudinarian for 
whom the most moderate exercise is too much ; 
and the organ in question was never called upon 
to do more than bear a steady accompaniment 
to some half a dozen old tunesy which served 
all the year round, Christmas and Easter in- 
cluded. Moreover, the Reverend who per- 
formed the service there, was much in the style 
of Doctor Dozeadeal, who (as the story-book 
tells us) vras considered to be the perfect model 
of a gospel minister, uniting in his own penMm 
the rare qualifications of a sonorous delivery, a 
peremptory appetite, whereby he was consider- 
ate enough to regulate the length of his dis. 
courses, and a choice selection of proverbs. 
Yes, he was well suited to his audience, which 
of latter days, for die most part, consisted of 
Bubatantial tradesmen and their steady wives, 
who never dreamed of the possibility of sudi a 
thing as cutting a dash, and might be seen 
plodding thither, carrying their prayer-books 
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' finfapped up in dean pocket luuidkercbie&, and 
. followed by a flock of orderly children ; at least 
half a dozen years after you might have ' sought 
all the town and not met them elsewhere.' 
Clergyman, clerk, choir, and congregation, all 
declined at the same time, with a gradual and 
serene decadence, and when they became ex- 
tinct. as no one seemed able or willing to step 
forward and take their vacant places, St. Catha- 
rine's was doomed to fall; great was the dust 
thereof!" 

Poems with Illustrations, bj Louisa 

Anne Twamley. 

These poems are the production of very high 
genius, and when we assert that they are not 
inferior to any by the first female writers of 
the day, it is announcing our opinion that Miss 
Twamley, who is still a very young lady, will 
and ought to take a high station among her 
contemporaries. Wo have been as much de- 
lighted as astonished, in reading the contents of 
this volume. There is mind, power, imagina- 
tion, elegance, sweetness, and originality, all 
combined to make up the most beautiful little 
book of poetry that we have met with for many 
years past« Then again there are beautiful 
pictorial illustrations, drawn and etched upon 
copper (a first attempt) by the authoress her- 
self, which shows her to have cultivated, very 
successfully, this branch of the fine arts. Miss 
Twamley has extraordinary endowments, and 
if she be not spoiled by iU-judged praise and flat- 
tery, which, from the tone of mind displayed in 
ber writings, we think will not be the case, she 
will become a very remarkable woman, in an age 
rife in remarkable women. We earnestly call 
attention to the poems before us. We here 
insert one» not because it is superior to the 
others, but because it suits our limits better. 

THE BLUE HAREBELL, 
Written as an Olnstntion to a group of Harebells, 
painted from some gathered for me by a valned friend. 

Hate ye ever heard, in the twilight dim, 

A low, soft strain. 
That ye fended a distant vesper hymn, 

Borne o'er the plain 
By the zephyrs that rise on perfiimed wing, 
Where the sun*s last glances are glimmering? 

Have ye heard that music, with cadence sweet. 

And merry peal. 
Ring out like the echoes of fairy feet, 

0*er flowers that steal? 
And did ye then deem that each trembling tone 
Was the distant vesper^chime alone? 

The source of that whispering strain 1*11 tell, 

For I've listened oft 
To the music fidnt of the blue Harebell, 

In the gloaming soft : — 
'Tis the gay iairy folk that peal ; who ring^ 
At even-time for their banquetiiig. 
▼OL" YI«-»K0. iy« 



And gaily the trembling bells geal out 

With gentle tongue, * 

While elves and fairies career abouty 
'Mid dance and song. 

Oh ! roses and lilies are fair to see, 

But the wild Bluebell is the flower for me. 

And when, in far distant years, I meet 

Their semblance here. 
What varied tlioughts, loved, sad, yet sweet. 

The smile—the tear — 
Will be writ upon stem, and leaf, and flower. 
As they greet mine eye in that lonely hour I 

I shall see, in fancy, the woodland glade 

Where Harebells grew, 
'Neath the evening sk/s soft twilight shade. 

As bright and blue; 
And who kindly culled them for me, and smiled, 
Saying *< Bluebells for thee, they're like thee— ^ 
wUd." 

Pierce Falcon, the Outcast. A NoreL 
By Emma Whitehead. 8 Vols. 

This novel evinces talent of no common 
order. There are specimens of power to be 
found in it that would do honour to a practised 
writer, and their appearance in this first pro- 
duction of a young lady is an earnest of future 
excellence. The tale is interesting, and well 
wrought out. the characters are well conceived, 
the execution is firm and free. That Miss 
Whitehead, probably from timidity at her first 
appearance before the public, has not put oat 
her whole strength, must be evident to every 
reader of discernment; and it considerably 
enhances the merit of these volumes, that, 
though they are not the best which further 
experience will enable her to produce, still 
they are so good as to be entitled to a place 
among those higher works of fiction which, in 
the present day, minds of the first order do not 
disdain to produce. Pierce Falcon, in fine, is 
very clever and very amusing, and is certain of 
finding numerous readers. 

Wanderings throngb North Wales* By 
Thomas Roscoe, Esq. Part I. 

Ma. RoBCOE, whose beautiful Annual on 
Spain must be fresh in the memory of our 
readers, here publishes the first part of his 
« Wanderings in North Wales'* upon a plan 
imitative of Br. Beattie's beautiful work on 
Svritzerland. The drawings, made expressly 
for the present work, are by Cattermole, Cox> 
and Creswick, and are engraved by Radclyffe. 
This number contains the Vale of Llangollen, 
the death of Prince Llewellyn, and Caunant 
Mawr. The letter.press is worthy of Mr. 
Roscoe*s reputation; the style is good, the 
matter well chosen and aptly illustrated. 

«< Old associations,** saya Mr. Boscoe, in 
his introdactoiy chapter, *»and the pleMiire 
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derived from excursions in the principality in 
earlier days, and under brighter skies, were not 
without influence in directing the Wanderer's 
steps on bis return from other and distant 
scenes. Ties of early friendship, warm greet- 
ing and hospitality, with pleasant companion- 
ship, gave additional zest to the charm of ram- 
bling through a beautiful country, combining so 
many features to interest the imagination and 
allure the eye. 

<« The old British birth-place of elf and fairy 
lore, famed alike for triumphs of the sword 
and prizes of the lyre — to how many recollec- 
tions did it give rise, as the wanderer of many 
years looked back to those ' white days, ' sp 
indelibly ' marked in memory's tablets, ' with 
the thoughts of Howarden, Erthig, Holywell, 
Downing, Winnstay, Penrhos, and other spots 
no less socially endeared. Like the wearied pil. 
grim, from some far-offclime, he seemed to renew 
his existence, as the scenes familiar to his boy- 
hood dawned upon him — again he breathed the 
freshness of his morning hours, and impressions 
never wholly effaced filled his mind with mourn- 
ful pleasure; for he now beheld the ancient 
seat of his forefathers, the spires of his native 
seaport, and the wild blue hills of Cambria 
mingling with the distance.*' 

It is with the feelings and associations con- 
yeyed in the above lines that Mr. Roscoe has 
performed his task, and in a manner fully equal 
to his preceding labours. 

A Manual of English Grammar, Philo- 
sophiqal and Practical; with Exercises 
adapted to the Analytical Mode of 
Tuition, By the Rev. J. M. Mac- 
CuUoch, A.M. Second Edition. Re- 
vised. 

This is an excellent little book, forming a 
complete compendium of English grammar, 
useful not only in schools, but in self-tuition. 

The French Language its own Teacher; 
. or, the Study of French divested of 

all its Difficulties. By Rene Aliva, 

Author of" The Anti-Spelling Book." 

Parti. 

Thb extraordinary success of ** The Anti- 
Spelling Book** has induced us to look most 
carefully into this new production of Mr. 
Aliva's, which is likely to supersede every 
other book for teaching the French language. 
The plan is simple, rational, and of easy adop- 
tion. It is founded upon experience submitted 
to the test of common sense. Mr. Aliva dares 
to think for himself, and never allows himself 
to be swayed, against his judgment, by any 
previously adopted principle, however extensive 
its influence, however venerable the precedent 
Chat sanctions it He has therefore, as hi 



«< The Anti-Spelling Book," woiked soldy 
upon his own materials, and succeeded in pro- 
ducing a work, by the aid of which any one 
may, in a comparatively short space of time, 
become a proficient in the French language. 
We call upon our readers to examine it, and 
judge for themselves. 

The Analyst. A Monthly Journal of 
Science, Literature, and the Fine 
Arts. 

This useful and promising periodical has 
now reached its fifth number, and increases in 
interest as it proceeds. It contains nearly 
eighty pages of dosely printed letter.press, both 
entertaining and instructive — a great portion of 
it, indeed, of considerable scientific interest— 
for the sum of eighteen pence. 

A History of British Fishes. By Wil- 
liam Yarrell, FX.S. Part I. 

This first volume is a very good specimen 
of what Mr. Yarrell means to give in his future 
numbers. His work is deserving of patronage. 

History of England, by Hume and 

Smollett, with a continnation by the 

Rev. T. S. Hughes Vol. XIV. 

Wb have already stated our opinion of this 

Edition of the History of England, edited by 

Mr. Valpy. The present volume is the com- 

mencement of Mr. Hughes' continuation of 

Smollett, beginning at the death of Geoige 11. 

The preliminary essay is much to our liking; 

dear, methodical, and elegant. The reign of 

George III., is written with great ability, and 

is generally free from that decided party bias 

by which contemporary history is generally 

debased. 

A Tour on the Prairies. By the author 
of "The Sketch Book.'' 

EvsaY body has read and admired the writ- 
ings of Washington Irving, and every body 
who knew that amiable man, regretted his 
departure firom this country. Since his return 
to the land of his birth, he has been wandering 
through its wild regions, and the results o 
these wanderings constitute the beautifhl 
volume before us. There is a purity and 
elegance of style, and a playfulness of £uicy in 
all Mr. Irving's writings, rather than strong and 
startling originality of mind; and to the former 
he is indebted for his power over the reader^s 
mind. He shows us nothing more than we see 
every day; but be places it before us like a 
beautiful and skilfully painted picture, in whicfi 
we perceive only the poetry of nature, and which 
therefore strikes us as something new and 
beautiful. This is the great secret of Mr. 
Irving's success. The volume before us, is a 
beautiful illustration of it. 
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Memoirs of Mirabeau, Biographical, 
Literary, and Political, by Himself, 
his Father, his Uncle, and his adopted 
Child. Vols. I. and II. 

No man played a more conspicuous part in the 
grest political drama, which, at the close of the 
last century, altered the social state of the whole 
civilised world, than the Count of Mirabeau. 
The premature death of this great statesman 
and orator— attributed by many to poison — 
was the signal for those excesses which threw 
despair, like a mourning pall, over the kingdom 
of France. Conspicuous as the Count of 
Mirabeau then was, little was known concem- 
iog his previous existence; but shortly after 
his death, the publication, by breach of trust, 
of his letters from the Donjon of Vincennes, 
threw a stigma upon his private life, which his 
enemies and rivals endeavoured to fix as an inde- 
lible stain upon his memory. Mirabeau left an 
adopted son, the author and editor of the present 
memoirs, compiled from the family papers, and 
to him has devolved the task of justifying his 
benefiu*tor*8 memory. The volumes before us 
are the first part of this undertaking, which has 
been executed with great fidelity and truth. It 
would fiir exceed our limits to enter into a 
critical examination of these volumes : we con- 
tent ourselves with saying that they are highly 
interesting, and contain valuable nmterials for 
history. 

Legends of the North and Border 
Minstrelsy, selected chiefly from the 
works of Sir Walter Scott. 
Tais looks like one of the most barefaced 
attempts we ever saw to feed like the bug upon 
the blood of an honest man. The compOer of 
this book tells us very coolly — ** The Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border has been confessedly 
the least popular of Sir Walter Scott's produc 
tions ; a great portion of its contents is wholly 
devoid of interest to the general reader, although 
valuable to the antiquarian [antiquary], while 
there are scattered throughout its pages nume- 
rous literary gems in every respect worthy of 
the ^author's fame. It therefore occurred to 
the editor of this little volume that he would 



By Dr. Elliotson, 
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be rendering a service to the admirers of Scott, 
by selecting the legendary tales and most popu- 
lar ballads, and presenting them in a collected 
form, divested of that voluminous and dry de- 
tail which had deterred many from perusing 
the original work. " If this editor have the 
sanction of Sir Walter Scotfs family for his 
speculation — for such it appears — well and 
good ; if not, we scarcely know how to qualify 
his act. Some might term it literary piracy, 
but we refrain from giving it a name. 

Human Physiology. 
PartL 

No physician stands higher as a practitioner 
than Dr. Elliotson, and certainly he is ex- 
ceeded by none of his contemporaries either as 
a writer or a lecturer. He belongs to a prac 
tical and working, as well as a highly scientific 
school. Though the work before us comes 
not properly within the province of our Maga. 
zine, we cannot resist this opportunity of stat. 
ing that we have read it with intense delight. 
The style is simple and lucid, elegant and vigo- 
rous ; the matter is treated with the straight, 
forwardness of a clear-headed and practical 
man, acquainted with the most recent dis- 
coveries by others, and adding to them the 
valuable store of his own. ^ We are impatient 
to see the remaining part of the work, which 
will not appear till after midsummer ; and ih 
the meantime, we most earnestly recommend 
to medical students, and to men of science 
generally, the part now before us. 



A Winter in the Far West. By C. T. 
Hoffman. 2 Vols. 

This is a most delightful and gossiping book; 
and its re-publication in this country ^it having 
already appeared on theother sideof the Atlantic 
— ^is a proof of Mr. Bentley's judgment ; for it 
must have an extensive sale. No one has 
given a truer and more vivid description than 
Mr. Hoffman, of American wilds, and Ameri- 
can people; and no one, in the soberness of 
reality, has invested them with more of the 
poetry of romance. We can promise our 
readers a store of entertainment from these 
volumes. 



FINE ARTS. 



Hnden's Byron's Beauties. Part IV. 

Hbee is another number of this beautiful 
work, which does equal credit to the publishers 
and to the artists employed. Again we are at 
a loss to give a preference to any of the ideal 
.portraits in this number. Florence, by Stone, 
is commanding and lovely. Adah and her 
Child, hy £. Wood, is exquisitdy soA; and 
beautiful. The Aatarte of Cocbould is also 



beautiful, but it wants the settled melancholy 
and despair which should characterise such a 
portrait. It is too phicid. 
Leaves from the Memorandnm Book of 
Alfred Crowquill. 
Another leaf from Mr. CrowquiU^s Memo- 
randum Book! — and an admirable leaf it is. 
Some of the puns are excellent, and would npt 
disgrace that prince of punsters, Thomas Hoqd. 
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Rainbow Sketches.— With the advent of 
the rain and sunshine which our northern 
spring usually presents, we are promised an 
appropriate literary offering under the title of 
** Rainbow Sketches," a ?oluaae of tales, 
poems, &c, from the graceful and agreeable 
pen of Mr. Francis, author of " Sunshine,*' 
&c. It is to be embellished with many plates, 
so as to gi?e it the aspect of a species of sum- 
mer annual ; and yet it will be published at a 
price much more moderate than the expensive 
Jfareing necessary to the due production of its 
winter rivals, compels the publishers of them to 
demand. 



Miss Mayer.— It is with great pleasure 
that we announce the return of this gifted young 
pianisU to town, and her intention of remaining 
in this country. She has it in contemplation, 
as we have been informed, to give a concert in 
the course of the present season, when our fair 
readecs will have an opportunity of judging of 
her splendid powers upon the piano-forte. 



Mb. Barnett and the Philharmonic 
Society.— In a former number we stated, that 



havingreceived an explanation which exonerated 
the directors of the Philharmonic Society from 
any blame in the return of a piece of music, 
unopened, to Mr. Bamett, we would publish 
this exphmation in a future number, l^e now 
do so. 

It appears that the <»mposition sent by Mr. 
Barnett to the Philharmonic was a joeno, 
destined to be sung by Braham, who, from not 
being in the way, or from some other cause, 
was unable to sing it The directors of the 
Philharmonic, therefore, finding that there was 
no chance of Braham singing it during the 
season, sent it back to Mr. Bamett ; but, that 
he might not suppose they had rqected the 
composition, they thought they had better not 
look at it, but return the packet unopened. 
The accusation contained in Mr. Bametfs 
letter, to which we alluded, was thus founded 
upon a mistake. We trust that this explana- 
tion, which was given to us before the appear- 
ance of the number in which we incidentally 
alluded to the circumstance, will satisfy Mr. 
Bamett, and convince him — as we ourselves, 
being impartial judges, are convinced— that no 
slight to him was intended by the directors of 
the Philharmonic 



THE KING'S THEATRE. 



M. Laportb has at last succeeded in open- 
ing this theatre, and the season, though short, 
promises to be a splendid one. Our old fa- 
vourites, Grisi, Rubini, Lablache, and Ivanhoff, 
will shortly arrive; and though something has 

•occurred- perhaps quelque tour du metier, hat, 
as we are assured, from no £iult of Laporte's — ^to 
prevent the engaging of Tamburini, this latter, 
it is said, will visit London during the season, 
and no doubt the public will have the benefit 
of his talents at the Opera. We understand 
that two or three new operas are to be brought 
out in the course of the season, and among 
them one by Signor Costa. We rejoice at 
this, because we consider Costa to be a man 
of first-rate genius, and likely to place himself 
at the head of his Italian contemporaries. Poor 
Laporte seems, however, to be the sport of 
misfortune. (Test tfraiment avoir du guignon^ 
Just as he was about to open with Tancredi, 
Madame Fincklor, the prima donna upon whose 
talents he most depended for a striking d^but, 
was suddenly attacked with measles. The con- 
sequence was, that the theatre opened with a 
miscellaneous performance, since repeated, and 

' which has been very favourably received by 
OTerflowing booses. Sigaori Biambilla and 

- Oalvani did their beat* Both. ar» rery cre- 



ditable singers, and both fine women. Our 
&vourite, Madame Stockhausen, warbled like 
a nightingale, and the powers of Moschelles 
also contributed to turn into a triumph that 
which had been anticipated as a failure. We 
must say that nobody understands the manage- 
ment of this theatre better than M. Laporte, 
who, at a moment's notice, and harassed on 
all sides by disappointment, can cook up a 
dish to tickle the palates of the moat fasti- 
dious. Our opera goers have already testi- 
fied their satisfaction, and it is to be hoped 
that a lucrative season will enable the ma- 
nager to fulfil all his engagements, notwith- 
standing the unreasonable sum, reduced as it 
is, which he is obliged to pay to the assignees 
of Mr. Ctiambers. When will this unfortunate 
theatre be freed from assignees, and lawyers, 
and litigation ? These have eaten up it like a 
canker for the last twenty years, and the sub- 
scribers and other opera goers are the sufferers. 
But, like ''Jock's beating;* or the ''eds 
skinned alive," they have got accustomed to it. 
They may, bo^yever, wince on some unlucky 
day, build a new opera-house, and persuade the 
Lord Chamberlain to license it. The sun of 
the King's Theatre would then set for. ever* 
Let the awigneew reflect upop thisf 
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FOR MAY, 1835. 
GENEALOGICAL MEMOIR OF LADY NEWARK. 



Ladv Newark is the second daughter of 
the Right Hon. Edward John Littleton, of 
Teddesly, in the county of Stafford, and wife 
of Charles Viscount Newark, eldest son of 
the present Earl Manvers. 

llie £imily of Littleton, from which her 
Ladyship descends, hasheen of longstanding 
io the county of Worcester, and had consider- 
able possessions in the vale of Evesham, par- 
ticularly at South Ly ttleton, whence the name 
has probahly been assumed in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century. 

Thomas djs Luttleton, about the nine- 
teenth year of Henry- III, wedded Emma, 
only daughter and heiress of Sir Simpn de 
Frankley, Knt, by whom he had an only 
daughter, Emma, wife of Augerus de Tatr 
lynton. Thomas de Luttleton espoused, 
secondly, Anselm, daughter and heiress of 
William FiCswarren, of Upton, in the county 
of Worcester, one of the Justices itinerant, 
and Judge of the Common Pleas, 12th 
Henry HI, and Sheriff of Worcestershire 
the following year, by whom he left three 
sons. He was succeeded at his decease by 
the eldest, 

EoMOND DE Ldttleton, who resided at 
Cowlesdon, and had lands at Naunton, in 
WorcesterBhire, which still continue in pos- 
session of a branch of the family of Lyitleton. 
He died without issue, and his estates de- 
volved upon his youngest and only surviving 
brother, 

Thomas de Luttleton, who represented 
the county of Worcester in Parliament from 
9th Edward I, to the d4th Edward III, and 
was succeeded at his decease by his eldest son, 

Thomas de Luttleton, who recovered 
the manor of Frankley by a writ of right, in 
fiulure of issue, to his cousin Thomas de 

▼01. VI.— NO. V. 



Tatlynton. This Thomas de Luttleton was 
Esquire of the body of three successive Kings, 
Richard II, Henry IV, and Henry V, and 
from each of those monarchs he received seve- 
ral grants of money, timber, &c. He died in 
the first year of Henry VI, and lefk an only 
daughter and heiress, 

Elizabeth de Luttleton, who was mar- 
xied to Thomas Westcote, Esq., a gentleman 
of Devonshire, of ancient descent. Her 
family pride however, and the Urge posses- 
sions and inheritances she obtained from her 
ancestors, De Luttleton, and from her mother, 
the daughter and co-heiress of Q^uartermain, 
and other ancestors, induced her to continue 
the honour of her name, and therefore to pro- 
vide, by Westcpte's assent before marriage, 
that her issue inheritfible should bear the 
name of Luttleton. Upon this marriage, 
Mr. Westcote settled at Frankley, and served 
the office of Escheator of Worcester, in 1450. 
Dying soon after, he was succeeded by his 
eldest son, 

Thomas de Lyttleton, the celebrated 
Judge. This gentleman having adopted the 
legal profession, was, in 1454, called to the 
degree of Seijeant-at-law, and in the fol- 
lowing year nominated King's Serjeant, 
when he rode Justice of Assize in the Nor- 
thern Circuit In 1464, Mr. Serjeant 
Ly ttleton was appointed one of the Judges of 
the Court of Common Pleas. In the I5th 
year of Edward IV, he was created with the 
Prince of Wales, and other persons of dis- 
tinction, a Knight of the Bath. Sir Thomas 
wrote his " Treatise on Tenures" after he had 
ascended the bench. He married Joan, 
widow of Sir Philip Chetwynd, of Ingestre, 
ill the county of Stafford, and daughter and 
co-heir of Sir William Burley, Knt, of Broms- 
cc 
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croft Castle, in Shropshire, by whom he had, 
with other issue, William his successor, 
ancestor of the Lords Lyttleton, and 

Richard Littleton, Esq., who followed 
the profession of his father, and to whom the 
treatise on tenures is inscribed. He married 
Alice, daughter and heir of William Wines- 
bury, Esq. of Pillaton Hall, in the county of 
Stafford, by whom he had, with other issue* 
a son and successor, 

Sir Edward Littleton, Knt., who in- 
herited, twelve years after, the estates of his 
mother, upon that lady's decease. This gen- 
tleman had a grant from King Henry VIII, 
for life^ of the office of Constable and Keeper 
of the Castle of Stafford, Keeper of the 
King's Parks, and Bailiff of his manor of 
Fairbriggs in Staffordshire. By his first 
wife, Helen, daughter of Humphrey Swyn- 
nerton, Esq., of Swynnerton, he left two 
daughters and a son and successor^ 

Sir Edward Littleton^ Knt., who 
wedded Alice, daughter of Francis Cockain, 
Esq., of Ashbume, in Derbyshire. He died 
19th July, 1674, and was succeeded by his 
eldest sunriving son. 

Sir Edward Littleton, Knt, who re- 
presented the county of Stafford in Parlia- 
ment, in the 39th year of the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. Sir Edward wedded Margaret, 
daughter and co-heir of Sir William Deve- 
reus, Knt, youngest son of Walter, Viscount 
Hereford, and was succeeded by his eldest 
son. 

Sir Edward Lyttleton, M. P. for Staf- 
fordshire, in the 21st James I, and Sheriff 
of the same county in three years afterwards. 
He married Mary, daughter of Sir Clement 
Fisher, of Packington, in Warwickshire, ICnt, 
and had, with other issue, a son and successor, 

Edward Littleton, Esq., Sheriff and 
Deputy-Lieutenant for Staffordshire. In the 
third year of Charles I. this gentleman was 
raised to the dignity of Baronet In conse- 
quence of his loyalty, he was rated by the 
Sequestrators at £1347 6i, Qd, for composi- 
tion for his estate. He married ' Hester, 
daughter of Sir William Conrteen, of Lon- 



don, Knt., and was succeeded by his eldest 
sunriring son, 

Sir Edward Littleton, second Baro- 
net, High Sheriff and Deputy-Lieutenant 
for the county of Stafford. By his first 
wife, Mary, di^ughter of Sir Walter Wrotes- 
ley, Bart, of Wrotesley, in Staffordshire, he 
had, with other issue, Edward, who espoused 
Susanna, daughter of Sir Theophilus Bid- 
dulph, of Elm-hurKt, in Staffordshire, and 
died before his father, leaving, with other 
issue, a son, who succeeded his grandfather 
as 

Sir Edward Littleton, third Baronet. 
This gentleman married Mary, only daughter 
of Sir Richard Hoare, Knt., who had been 
Lord Mayor of the city of London, and one 
of its representati?es in Parliament daring 
the reign of Queen Anne ; but died without 
issue, 2nd Jan. 1742, when he was succeeded 
by his nephew. 

Sir Edward Littleton, fourth Baronet, 
who removed the family seat from Pillaton 
to Teddesly. He wedded Frances, eldest 
daughter of Christopher Horton, Esq., of 
Catton, in the county of Derby ; but dying 
without issue, in 1812, the baronetcy expired, 
and the estates devolved upon his grand- 
nephew, 

Edward John Walhouse, the present 
proprietor, who assumed the surname and 
arms of Littleton, and now represents the 
Staffordshire branch of that family. Mr. 
Littleton, who recently held office as chief 
Secretary for Ireland, and who represents in 
Parliament the Southern Division of Stafiford- 
shire,wasbom 18th March 1791, and married, 
2lst Dec. 1812, Hiacinthe Mary, daughter 
of Richard, Marquess Wellesley^ by whom 
he has issue, 

Edward Richard— Kiacinthe — Anne — 
Emily. — Caroline Anne. 

The second daughter, Emily, whose por- 
trait illustrates this month's number, was 
married, as aforesaid, on the 16th Augost 
1832, to Charles, Viscount Newark, eldest 
son of Charles Herbert Pienepoint, Eazl 
ManverB. 
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TAKEN AT THE ATHENJEUH CLUB HOUSE. 



As the locale in which our sketches of 
this moDth will be taken, may be supposed 
to possess some interest hi the eyes of those 
of our readers who have not yet found 
admittance to its faroured precincts, we shall 
doubtless be doing an acceptable service to 
many in giving an outline of its chief fea- 
tures: for the places where the remark- 
able individuals " do congregate," whom we 
are now and in future to introduce to the 
reader's personal acquaintance, must not be 
regarded in any other light than as classical 
spots. Indeed the above-named among those 
spots has intrinsic claims to the title, even in 
its strictest sense ; for Rome herself, in the 
height of her grandeur and beauty, might 
have been proud to point the attention even 
of a Greek sojourner within her walls, to such 
a building as the Athenasum Club-house in 
Waterloo Place-Hit least so far as relates to 
all its external, and to some of its internal 
fieatnres. Not that any such building as the 
Athenaeum could have existed either at Rome 
or Athens during the '^ palmy state" of those 
marvellous capitals ; because it combines fea- 
tures and ornaments that could not have been 
united together in the architecture of the 
periods in question. The religious and the 
secular were never permitted to associate 
their characteristics in the same edifice ; the 
feeling for the one being too intense and uni- 
versal, and the taste in the other being too 
simple and severe : whereas we of modem 
times have wholly repudiated the one, and 
magnificently violated the other. There are 
buildings to be found in each of the Euro- 
pean capitals of any note, that unite in their 
own indiividual forms, every characteristic of 
every form known and recognised among the 
inventors and perfectors of the most noble 
and beautiful of all the mechanical arts. 

The Athenaeum does not violate the seve- 
rity of the antique taste to this extent ; nor 
indeed does it violate that severity at all, so 
as to be felt as an abandonment of the true 
principles of taste itself; for the placing of 
the statue of the Goddess on the summit of 
the pediment over the eastern portico, and the 
sculpture of the Panathenaic festival beneath 
the entablature of the building all round, are 
not felt as a desecration of those strictly reli- 
gious associations originally connected with 
such objects and ceremonies. But there is 
one feature of the Athenaeum which i$ felt as 



such a desecration— at least by the few who 
still attach any associated sentiment to such 
matters, and regard the relics that have 
come to us from the times in question, as 
something more than famu merely, and to 
be looked at solely with reference to their 
merit and beauty as such. We now refer to 
the placing of a cast of the Venus Victrix in 
the vestibule of this (quasi) resort of wisdom, 
learning, and literary distinction alone. 

But this is, perhaps, ** to consider too curi- 
ously." At any rate, it is not to describe, 
which is all that we profess to do in these 
sketches, whether they appertain to persons or 
things. 

The Athenaeum Club-house, then, is a 
rectangular building, three sides only of 
which are visible to observation. The 
western side forms a beautiful Doric fa- 
cade, with a projecting portico, surmounted 
by a pediment, on the exterior apex of which 
is placed a statue of Minerva. The simplicity 
of the Doric order is, of course, preserved in 
all the minor details of the building; and 
the chief feature of the work, as a whole, is 
a series of copies from that unrivalled produc- 
tion of Greek art, the Panathenaic procession, 
which formerly occupied the upper portion of 
the wall within and beneath the portico 
that surrounded the Parthenon at Athens. 
This wonderful piece of sculpture, unques- 
tionably designed by Phidias himself, and 
many parts of which were doubtless touched 
at least by his own hand — extended, in its 
original state, round the whole outer wall of 
the Parthenon, at the top, nearest to the 
ceiling of the portico. Of the original frag- 
ments which remain to us, several are at the 
British Museum — some of them in a state as 
perfect as when they left the artist's hand. 
Several others are in the gallery of the Louvre 
at Paris, and elsewhere; and of these latter, 
casts are added to the collection in the 
British Museum. But the series, as it now 
exists round the upper portion of the external 
walls of the Athenaeum Club-house, has, we 
believe, been rendered more complete than it 
is elsewhere to be found, by restoring the 
wanting parts, from Stewards drawings of 
the frieze, as it existed in his time. 

There is unquestionably nothing in exist- 
ence of its kind at once so beautiful in itself, 
and so extensively and intimately connected 
with grand, noble, and beautiful associations. 
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as this series of sculptures; and therefore it 
is that we have referred to it more in detail 
than we should otherwise have felt called 
upon to do. 

On passing beneath the portico of the 
AthensBum, which is reached by a short 
flight of steps, you enter a spacious vestibule, 
the ceiling of which is supported by a double 
range of columns. This vestibule is, by 
many degrees, the most elegant and imposing 
portion of the interior of this building. Its 
chief individual feature of attraction is a 
spacious stone staircase, which faces you as 
you enter ; ascends in a line (between bronzed 
and gilded balustrades) to about half its 
height ; and then branches off right and left, 
conducting you at once to the corridor leading 
to the upper rooms. The only one of these 
that we need refer to in detail, is the grand 
dmwing-room, or whatever else that noble 
apartment may be called, within whose 
gorgeous walls we shall find some of the 
objects of our search. It Is of great length, 
extending along the whole front of the 
building; its proportions are good, except- 
ing, perhaps, that its height is not quite 
sufficient to carry off its length. Its architec- 
tural ornaments are in correct taste, in point 
of design, but too heavy and massive in detail 
and execution, and its furniture is more gor- 
geous and glaring than the ostensible purposes 
and objects of the establishment demand or 
justify. 

This latter is the crying error of the Athe- 
naeum, as it is of nearly all the other similar 
establishments which have arisen out of its 
happy example. Their apartments, and 
various other appointments, put forth a lavish 
display of wealth, and include a combination 
of superfluous luxuries, which, however they 
may coiTcspond with the means and habits 
of many of the persons to whom they appeal, 
have had a mischievous effect upon the whole, 
by engendering artificial wants and neces- 
sities in a grade of life to which they had not 
before descended. At present, the son of 
a well-to-do city shopkeeper fancies he 
cannot read the Times newspaper in comfort, 
unless he has about him all the objects of 
personal luxury, which his grandfather asso- 
ciated exclusively with the establishment of 
a nobleman. 

But to our office, — ** the office opposite to 
St Peter's " we expect it will be deemed, by 
all on whom it is destined to be exercised, 
except those happy few whom our consciences 
will allow us to hold up as angels, — between 
which latier and the opposite extreme there 



is no intermediate state, or, at best, only such 
a one as its inmates feel to be purgatory. 

Let us, however, first guard against any 
misinterpretation of the design of these im- 
mortal effigies of our fragile pencil (for 
immortal they are destined to be— for at least 
a month), as evinced in the mere execution. 
As will have been already felt by those 
discriminating spectators who have done us 
the honour to inspect them with the eyes of 
real connoisseurship, their nature is Epic, 
rather than either historical or dramatic, and 
we shall freely avail ourselves of the poetic 
licence proper to that noblest department of 
our art. In a word, our pencil, like that of 
our illustrious contemporary and coadjutor, 
H. B., is not to be *' cabinned, cribbed, con- 
fined *' by the saucy rules of time and place; 
but, in the exercise of its magical power of 
calling up at will the images and effigies of 
living men*, feels itself wholly free to place 
them in whatsoever situation, and under 
whatsoever circumstances, it sees fitting, in 
the exercise of its high will and pleasure, 
always and only provided those circum* 
stances and situations be fitting and proper 
to the individuals respectively connected 
with them. For example, — should we think 
it meet to place upon our canvas the effigy 
of Mr. Cobbett — (and we may do so— for, in 
respect of mere worldly grade, 

" Naught is for ub too high, nor aught too km/' 

provided the party holding it be sufficiently 
distinguished from his or her contemporaries 
in the same grade, to have become a '' public 
character,")---if, we say, it should please us, 
for example, to place on record the outward 
man of Mr. Cobbett, assuredly we shall not 
introduce him into a Wednesday evening's 
conversazione at Lady Salisbury's, in Arling- 
ton-street; but rather at his own back shop 
in Bolt-court, or his pig-sty at " Normandy 
Farm.** Or, should we dare to delineate the 
*' anti-population" features of Miss Marti- 
neau, we shall certainly not associate them 

with the inviting Ottomans of Lady J y's 

boudoir, but rather with the wooden forms of 
the Mechanics* Institution. 

In like manner (and this is what we desire 
to impress upon the spectator of our GaDeiy 
of National Portraits)---it is not to be supposed, 
of any particular individual whom we may 
from time to time hand down to posterity, 
that he or she does in point of fact, in any 

* Aye, and women too— for ** to that oonplexlon it 
wiU come— at last,**— so oar fair friends must look 
about them. 
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especial manner, affect the precise locality in 
which we may exhibit either, but merely that 
(he locality in question is the most likely and 
fitting of any other in which the curious 
stranger may have a chance of coming in 
contact with the objects of his search. 

Thus, the Atheneum Club, and its splen- 
did appurtenances, have been chosen as 
one of the scenes to furnish forth the back- 
ground^ in front of which are now to figure 
those favoured few who belong to the- haute 
Utiraiure of the day in which we live. But 
let it not be imagined that, in uprooting, for 
instance, from his retirement in the beautiful 
and (now) cUissic shades of his beloved 
Gilston, the accomplished author of ** Tre- 
maine " and * De Vere,"— in asking him to 
leave the delightful stillness of his dear 
Elizabethan study, broken only by the distant 
voices of his favourite rooks, or the nesir ones 
of his fair wife and gentle daughter*,— in 
compelling him, by our " so potent art," to 
quit, even for a single day, the lovely solitudes 
of his own noble domain, and repair to sit 
for Lis picture among the (by comparison) 
vulgar splendors and vain turmoil of the 
newspaper palaces of Waterloo Place and its 
purlieus ; in doing thus, let it not, we say, be 
supposed that we would point out the scene 
in question, as one where the person with 
whom we choose to associate it, is wont at 
willing to be found. All we would intimate 
is, that there at least we have a sort of public 
right to render him amenable to the power of 
our pencil, because there we may do so fairiy, 
and without infringing on the sacred privacy of 
his more accustomed '< whereabout : — "^ and 
so of all the other individuals whom we are 
now (for the first ^time it may be) about to 
introduce to public notice. 

Thus much premised, we proceed at once 
to our prescribed task. Nor can we commence 
that task in a more fitting manner than with 
the accomplished and elegant-minded person 
whom we have pointed at above, Mr. R. 
P ^rW d. 

If there is any one individual whose per- 
sonal qualifications answer to his reputation 
as a writer, or rather to the personal impres- 
sion which his writings convey, more precisely, 

• Since the above was written— bat too late to ad- 
mit of the whole paper being delayed, or we should 
hare done ao— the gentle spirit above referred to has 
passed hence to a more congenial sphere. She was 
the only surviving one of three daughters i and we 
can imagine the bitter grief of that parent at the me- 
lancholy bereavement. But we mdy not allude to it 
further, unless to exclaim— '* How equalised la the lot 
of humanity I The * fears of the brave, and folUes of 
the wise,' arc not more numerous aod worthy of note 
to the eye of a human philosopher, than are the Ror. 
rows of the happy, and the misfortunes of the blest t** 



and as it were mathematically, than any 
other, it is the author of " Tremaine " and 
"De Vere." It would demand a whole 
article, rather than a paragraph er a page, to 
make out this proposition in a fitting manner ; 
nor can we conceive one that, if duly exe- 
ontedy would offer a more pleasurable and 
instructive result, both to reader and writer: 
that is to say, provided both parties duly 
approbate the exquisite works to which we 
are referring. But it is a task that we must 
not risk the performance of, — ^here at least, 
and in the present desultory tone of our hand 
and temper. If we $hould venture some day 
to attempt it, the undertaking must be exe- 
cuted in a spirit of grave and critical philoso- 
phising, that would ill assort with that which 
pervades the ''airy nothings" to which we 
are now giving a '' local habitation " in the 
memory of our indulgent friends. In the 
meantime we must not refuse to strike off the 
outline of a portrait which wedarenotat present 
attempt to invest even with light and shade, 
much less with the various tones, colours, 
and expressions that so richly appertain to it. 
Observe, then (as he stands with his back 
to the fire, at the upper extremity of the 
room), that tall and somewhat stately, but 
slim figure, perfectly upright, and with the 
head thrown slightly back, giving to the air 
and bearing a somewhat aristocratic cast, 
but without interfering with that expression 
of Maud amenity which keeps possession of 
all the features of a face wherein years and 
the spirit of youth blend together in friendly 
contention, and put to shame the unwise and 
futile axiom of the old song, which declares 
that- 

" Crabbed age and youth 
Cannot live together." 

It is true, '' crabbed " age and youth are 
at variance, as what is not at variance with 
^^ crabbed age?" But the couplet would 
apply the epithet as one proper to age, and 
necessarily belonging to it; which is no moro 
just than it would be to apply it to youth 
itself. And that it is so, witness the very 
peculiar countenance before us; in respect 
of which, whether the thoughts, feelings, and 
associations, that give light and life to it, 
emanate from a mind that has counted six- 
teen winters or sixty, it would puzzle the 
most penetrating glance to tell from the mere 
expression alone. Or rather it demonstrates 
that the mind and heart which speak there 
are instruments upon which the hand of time 
has no power-^that 

"Age cannot dim, 
, Nor custom stale the infinite variety " 

of the intellectual music resulting from 
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the harmonious conformity of all the parts 
and particulars of which they are made up. 

Perhaps there is nothing in connexion 
with our intellectual nature more immedi- 
ately gratifying in itself, and more directly 
and surely leading to after-gratification, than 
the contemplation of a character in which 
the qualities and attributes we have just 
referred to are so happily allied as they are 
in that of the author of Tremaine, and the 
happy results of which are so legibly written 
on ^eir visible exponents. If there is a fear 
more perradiug than all others that oppress 
the human mind, it is that of growing old; 
and that it is, to all intents and purposes, 
except its own existence, " a lost fear," the 
delightfiil example in question may demon- 
strate. If you are to believe Mr. W d 

himself, he is more than sixty years of age. 
If you are to trust to the indications set forth 
by nature in his face, his person, his voice, 
his air, his carriage, and the ever-springing 
green that overspreads the pleasant pastures 
of his mind and heart, you must conclude 
that the world and its ways are as new 
to him as to a boy of sixteen bred up on 
a mountain side. Where then shall we 
strike the happy mean? He cannot be so 
old as he says. And yet he is among the 
last men to make himself out older than 
his certificate of birth. The secret is, not 
that 

** Yean hare brooKht the philoaophie mind,*' 
but that they have brought something infi- 
nitely better — ^the mind where philosophy, 
humanity, and the refined and epicurean 
spirit of enjoyment are so beautifully and 
inextricably blended, that they form a 
perpetual spring of new and happy thoughts, 
which 

" Pat a spirit of yoath in every thing," 
and which spirit ever reflects itself back in 
corresponding exponents upon all who look 
with a wise and instructed eye on that mirror 
of the heart, '* the human face divine." 

Wordsworth, in his beautiful stanzas 
entitled " A Poet's Epitaph," says (addressiug 
the supposed passer by)-— 

" Art thou a SltUetman, in the Tan 
or public bosiness trained and bred i 
Flrat learn to love one Uviag man. 
Then may'Bt thoa think upon the dead." 

How universally true this is, witness the 
iron or oaken faces of the mob of " states- 
men " who nightly occupy the treasury and 
oppoation benches of our national assemblies! 
And to prove the rule by the exception^ wit- 
ness the face of the remarkable person to 
whom we are now taking the liberty of ad- 
verting. He has been not only 



" In the van 
Of public business trained and bred," 

but he has passed a long and laborious life 
there. And yet behold him as we have 
pictured him above; — ^in simplicity of thought 
and freshness of feeling he is a child; in 
tenderness of heart and gentleness of sym- 
pathy with the pleasures and the pains of his 
fellow-beings, his nature retains the almost 
feminine softness and impressibility of early 
youth ; in vigour of thought and ardour of 
spirit, he is like one just entering on his 
career of ambitious manhood ; in deep and 
quick sagacity and matured knowledge, he 
would seem to have touched the goal itself; 
and finally, in his deep conviction of the 
incapacity of all temporary and sublunary 
things to satisfy the cravings of the human 
heart and mind, or prevent them from at last 
returning to prey or to banquet (as the case 
may be) upon their own self-engendered 
feelings and imaginations, and in his firm 
determination to act upon that conviction, 
and retire from the world to the *' populous 
solitude " of his own thoughts and affections, 
he reaches and illustrates that last stage of 
intellectual advancement, which teaches us 
that 

"Tis in oorselves that we are thus or thos— " 

and that when the world and its works have 
ceased to be sufficient to us, we then, and 
not till then, may, if we please, become 
sufficient to ourselves. Such is R. PI— r 
W d; — ^the favourite protege of Pitt ; the 
friend and companion of Canning ; the right 
hand of every department to which he has 
belonged in connexion with the government 
of his country ; the pet of the female world 
uf high society, from the most antiquated of 
its dowagers to the most blooming of its 
newly-budding beauties; and (best of all, in 
our estimation) the writer of '* Tremaine*' 
and " De Vere,"— the two most delightful^ 
and at the same time most instructive works 
of our day, in that most delightful and in- 
structive of all classes of works, — those illus- 
trative of manners and society, as these latter 
affect and are affected by the human mind 
and heart. 

Should the more sedate of oar female 
friends desire to be made acquainted with a 
few more particulars respecting the person of 
their favourite writer (for such we must . 
believe he is, the Bulwers, Mulgraves, and 
Gores of the circulating library notwith- 
standing), we may inform them that his head 
and features are small as compared with the 
rather commanding height and carriage of 
his form; that his eyes have the piercing 
expression of some of the gentler species of 
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tiie hawk, and are OTenhadowed by brows 
that have a remarkable likeness to the very 
remarkable ones of Walter Scott*; that his 
nose is slightly retrmtuS^ which, in connexion 
with an expression of sly humour about the 
mouth, gives a slightly sarcastic character to 
the general expression of the countenance ; 
that the forehead aud upper part of the head 
are wholly bald ; and that the whole tajct is 
overspread with a bloom like that of youth, 
and a shining smoothness, that correspond, 
almost to a degree of sti'angeness, with the 
intellectual youth that we have ascribed to 
the gifted and accomplished owner. 

But hold! — Are you not doing precisely 
that which you deprecated at the opening of 
your portrait gallery of this month— dedicating 
a whole canyas, instead of a comer of it, to 
9ue portrait ** The rebuke is a j ust one— -but 
what oould we do? Sir Thomas himself, 
with all his wondrous facility, used some- 
times to linger over the features of a favourite 
sitter, while half the beauties of the town 
were waiting impatiently to be endowed with 
immortal youth from his magic touch. And 
thus it has been with our poor pencil, in 
tncing the above faint outline of one of the 
favourite objects of our intellectual contem- 
plation. We have not many such, so the 
examiner of our portfolio need not fear being 
often detained too long from that variety 
which is the soul of that mere entertainment 
we are alone capable and ambitious of 
affording. Accordingly, our muse shall 
now 

" stay her hand, and ehanKe her measure." 

** Look where he comes!" Th e 

H— k, the momus of the social, the lite- 
rary and the political world !— ay, even the 
political; for he can make politics itself 
pleasant; infuse fun into an article on our 
foreign relations ; by mere force of laughter 
make the people fall in love with the pension 
list, as a specimen of the heaven-bom charity 
that is ** twice blessed" in the giver as well 
as the receiver ; and fairly pun us into the 
persuasion, that to turn our pockets *'the 
seamy side without," is not merely the exclu- 
sive privilege, but the bounden duty, of that 
particular section of the English aristocracy 
which has just been called (by heaven itself) 
to resume its beneficent rule over usf ! 

Ye gods of revolution and rain, what would 

* We haye either seen or heard this remark made 
before, though where, and by whom, we do not call 
to mind. 

t And since deposed, ddubttess by the same over- 
niUngpowerl' 



by this time have become of us all had 
Th— e H— k advocated the Reform Bill 
instead of opposing it! Why, by this time, 
our gracious king might have been kicking 
his heels in the antechamber of Charles X at 
Gratz ; our princes of the blood might have 
been exercising the honourable duties of 
English ushers at some German grammar- 
school ; our illustrious peerage would, in all 
probability, have been picking up a precarious 
livelihood by the labour of their hands in 
foreign parts; and, in short, the destinies of 
our country might have been overruled by a 
soldier from the ranks instead of being ruled 
over by half a score of field-marshals in one. 
We might have had Cobbett for a dictator 
instead of Wellington ! ! 

Thanks, in fact, to the immortal powers of 
punning, we are preserved from this — ^for the 
present at least : to what end, remains to be 
seen. In the meantime we pause, and again 
exclaim— Look where he comes — ^the great 
apostle of the art — the prize punster of the 
day — the only true and authentic possessor 
of the secret of that happy species of animal 
magnetism which cures all ills, by throw- 
ing the patient into convulsions (of laughter). 

'* Look where he comes I 
Not poppy, nor mandragora. 
Nor all the drowsy syrups of ^e earth. 
Can med'cine thee to that sweet sleep, which thou 

ow'dst yesterday,*' 
if once thou trustest thyself into the com- 
pany of that merry Macbeth, who is the 
slayer of sleep through the sides of its great 
creator, ennui. The proverb intimates, that 
the way to grow fat is to laugh. If so, what 
a glorious Christmas show of Christian cattle 
must the personal intimates of Mr. Th e 
H — ^k be capable of furnishing forth, himself 
the feeder and fattener of them all, on the 
rich oil-cake of his ever-fertile fancy ! Him- 
self the fattest of the flock — fed thereunto 
(like the carvers at the cook-shops) on the 
mere steam aud odour of the meats that he 
serves out ! 

Look ! — He proceeds with stately step to 
the table where the daily papers are invitingly 
scattered about, seeming as if they said, 
** Come, read me !" And you think he is 
going to accept the invitation. Mistaken 
individual ! He read a newspaper P Why 
he is himself '* an abstract and brief chro- 
nicle" of all the news existent, at any 
given moment of the year or day. He is 
himself a peripatetic newspaper, exempt from 
the tax, and free from the advertising columns. 
It is the newspapers who ** read, mark, leara, 
and inwardly digest" him — ^not he the news 
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papers. To know him intimately, and to 
be cognisant of his morning and evening 
" whereabout," is to be qualified to edite all 
the (Tory) newspapers of the day-— daily and 
hebdomadal : but the Tory alone — for be it 
expressly noted, that he scorns to know any-* 
thing bnt what it suits him and his political 
friends to know, and contends, that to know 
anything else *' argues yourself unknown." 
In him and his party exist all political know* 
ledge, wisdom, and truth, and what exists 
not in them, is non-existent! 

You thought he was about to peruse the 
' newspapers. Mark the difference. He has 
reached the table where they £e, and lo! as 
he opes his pun-compelling mouth, bunts of 
jolly laughter break from the circle of, till 
now, silent readers, and (like the two lorers in 
the Inferno) ** that day they read no more.** 
And yet among them are to be found, not 
merely the merry disciples and cronies of 
this modem Democritus, but certain '* grave 
and reverend seignors," who hold laughter as 
not merely *'a vain thing," but at least a 
crime, *' if not a blunder.'' Yet even these 
latter veil their senatorial severity before this 
superior spirit, and "laugh the more because 
they laugh in vain." 

But is there nothing better than the seeds 
of laughter in the talk and pen of this Mr. 
Merryman of the fashionable, literary, and 
political drama? Is he a Democritus in 
wisdom as well as in drollery ? Not that we 
know of. He may be--but it appeareth noL 
Laughter b in him, not merely the presiding 
deity of the temple, but like some of those 
we read of in Eastern lore, or like Aaron's 
rod — it swallows np all the rest. In this he 
is, like certain species of pet vices, " pleasant, 
but wrong." 

Moreover, our Democritus of to-day has 
no notion of living in a tub. Give him 
Turkey carpets, tempting viands, tasteful 
decorations, and all the other " appliances 
and means" of modem luxury about him, 
and he will make you believe that poverty 
and privation are pleasant things, and that 
the '' lower orders" of the English people are 
little less than gods upon the earth. But 
does he believe it ? His reply is, that you 
have no right to ask the question. His 
business as a political writer is, not to make 
the world better than it is, but to make it 
believe itself quite good enough — as in fact 
it is, for all the puiposes of him and his 
friends. 

** But would you hoax a man or a people 
into the impreiaion, that they are in a * most 



blest condition,' instead of helping to make 
their condition such ?" 

" To be sure I would," is the candid reply; 
"'tismy vocation, Hal!" 

And there ends our questioning— * for 
Th'— e H — k is an oracle that never lacks 
an answer adapted to the worship he incul- 
cates. 

Now mark the beautiful correspondence 
between the person of this pet of the Tory 
aristocracy, and his intellectual character. 
It is anything but a **• literary correspond- 
ence." If you want to know what **an 

author does not look like," look at Th e 

H — ^k. Hearty, oleaginous, and lubricated 
as his own jokes, his person and features are 
as utteriy free from the lines of deep thought, 
the furrows ploughed by the hand of philoso- 
phy, as — ^his own writings. He is consider- 
ably above the medium height, and about 
four times the medium size and weight, but 
active withal as his spirit, and with an air of 
good-natured assurance and self-complacency 
that well accords with the tone of his political 
sentiments and opinions. Altogether there is a 
look of our present royal family about him, a 
similitude which he is by no means disposed 
to repudiate, except when the observer of it 
remarks that if there is one of that illustrious 
house whom he resembles more than another 
it is his Royal Highness of Sussex — an ho- 
nour at which he is scandalised, seeing that 
the illustrious personage in question is a con- 
firmed radical ; and a " royal radical " affects 
him as the tameness of the wild beasts in the 
desert island did Juan Fernandez— it seems 
to h^n unnatural and shocking. 

Penally, it may be imagined that a con- 
sciousness of the general resemblance above- 
noticed, and a virtuous pride in it, induces 
Mr. H — ^k to adapt his costume with a view 
to aid the desired effect ; for his portly person 
is invariably attired after the fashion adopted 
by our late ruler — a *' trae blue" frock coat 
buttoned up to the throat, and hiding all the 
rest of the attire but a black silk stock at the 
upper extremity, and a vestige of black Wel- 
lingtons at the lower. Thus equipped, *' our 
fat friend " is wont to sail along the stream 
of Piccadilly or Pall Mall, with the gravity 
of a senator in his gait, and the good-humour 
and gaietS de ecewr of a citizen of the world in 
all the rest of his bearing. 

Here pause we for a sitting ; for the two 
preceding portraits, though they have occu- 
pied no more of our canvas thau the space 
that was due to them, have overstepped that 
which the artist who has the honour of set- 
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ting them forth can claim as bis allotted The community among vihom our labours 

monthly limits. If the restilt of our next now lie are not to be treated after this fashion, 

sitting cannot be expected to furnish effigies Unlike those who have preceded them in our 

of a nature more worthy to fix the spectator's notice, they are (several of them, at all events) 

attention, we can promise that they shall at destined to go down (in name at least) to pos- 

least include a larger variety of the "origi* terity. How invaluahle then must our sketches 

nals ^ fiom whom we draw. Not that we of them by and by become to that posterity ! 

have the- remotest idea of hanging them and what a blank disappointment would tuck 

twenty on a string, as in the garland which portraits justly create there if they were but 

we had the gratification of gathering from the lightly lithographed^ like those we ventured 

garden of fashion in our first number. As to sketch from the world of fashion ! 
little shall we do them the injustice to crowd No. With the individuals whose traits we 

them together on the walls of our royal aca- have now depicted, and are henceforth to 

demyof art,a5 the gentlemen hangers of the depict, we trust that we ourselves shall be 

oMer royal academy are pleased to do in the deemed not unworthy to descend to that 

case of the innumerable repetitions of *' por- immortality which, in one shape or other, 

trait of a gentleman," which ate so apt to has ever been the aim and hope of 
make *' April fools" of them every year. Protbos Plume. 



SONG. 



Hast thou e*er marked when deepening twilight spread 

Her dusky mantle over earth and sky ; 
The solitary star of evening shed 

Her pure full beam— dear to the Poet's eye ?— 
Then hast thou seen an emblem of the power. 

Thy memory in my sadness holds o'er me ; 
My soul is like the heaven at twilight hour. 

And that sweet star of hope, a type of thee ! 



Hast thou e'er roam'd upon a desert plain, 

Where not one sunny spot of verdure smil'd ; 
Till wearied with thy wanderings long and vain, 

Lo! at thy feet a single flow'ret wild 
Thou hast espied, and gazing on its bloom, 

Hast bless'd that lonely jewel of the lea P— 
That desert is life's path, I walk in gloom. 

And that bright gem, Belov'd ! resembles thee ! 

I III. 

' Hast thou e'er seen two birds imprison'd long, 

And heard when one was loosen'd glad and gay ; 
The other pour a melancholy song, 

Even in the mom of summer's loveliest day ? — 
Suoh is our lot — together caged on earth. 

And when death's hand hath set me early free ; 
Tho' all around thy way be light and mirth. 

Ah ! thou alone, Belov'd I wilt mourn for me! — 

TOL. VI. — NO. V, D D 
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Oh ! how dull are the newspaper enloginms 
of hy-gone balls and fashionable entertain- 
ments ! — to those who were absent how rapid 
and nninteresting!— to those who were present 
utterly failing^ to recal one gleam of the 
brightness and the beauty on which they so 
lately gazed ! The reader must expect from 
ufi no detail of the rooms thrown open, the 
sweets of the supper, the charms of the music! 
—no description of the dresses, and no list of 
the company present! Far from it : — we visited 
Bath recently as a stranger, though we knew it 
well forty or fifty years ago, when those who 
trip it now so lightly over its chalky boards 
were unknown and unthought of; and it is to 
compare Bath at it was, with Bath as we now 
find it, that we take up our pen. 

This literary fashion of speaking in the 
plural^ sadly puzzles an old gentleman un- 
used to composition, like myself. I was just 
going seriously to state, that tve are an old 
bachelor, and I have already written down 
what appears to me a palpable absurdity— 
namely, toe take up our pen ! — hands in the 
, plural, and pen in the singular ; and not 
clearly understanding how one pen can legi- 
bly obey more than four fingers and one 
thumb, I beg to be permitted to leave the 
plural we to more critical writers, and to take 
up tnif pen, in propria persona. 

Well then, / am an' old bachelor: yes, the 
day is arrived when I can no longer deceive 
even myself, — ^youth has slipped from me like 
a bright dream of the morning, and I look in 
the glass at a bald pate, and a wrinkled face. 
Such was not my appearance when I first 
knew Bath : I was then young, gay, and de- 
cidedly good-looking, (I may say so now, for 
I am but doing justice to the dead). At the 
age of nineteen I quitted Oxford, and paid 
a visit to a maiden lady dwelling in the 
Orange Grove. 

" The Orange Grove ! " exclaims some ari- 
stocratic dweller in the Royal Crescent, who 
only knows Bath as it is, '*The Orange 
Grove ! I was not aware that visitable peo- 
ple ever resided there f^* But in the days 
when I first knew Bath, the Orange Grove, 
the Parades, Westgate-street, and many other 
streets now almost unknown, were the fashion- 
able abodes for visiters of distinction. 

How well do I remember my first Bath 
ball! Tlie master of the ceremonies who 



presided at it, has long been in his grave ; 
the beauties who triumphed at it are faded 
like myself; the very rooms in which the 
ball was held, have been burnt to the ground; 
and a literary and scientific institution now 
stands where, in those days, stood the far- 
famed temple of Bath gaiety. There shone 
forth the beautiful Miss W n, who, ad- 
mired by all, and sought by so many of the 
wealthiest and most distinguished, died at 
the age of seventy-five, still beautiful and 
still gay. At all events, the beauty of her 
figure never deserted her ; and let plain old 
people, fat and fubsy, talk as they will of the 
making'Up resorted to by this realisation of 
our ideas of Ninon de TEnclos, — ^how is it, 
may I ask, that they, with rouge on their 
cheeks, false curls on their brows, and ivory 
in their jaws, how is it that Mey, making up 
m every possible way^ still look so old and 
haggish — so unlike the kind-hearted, the 

laughing, the majestic Miss W n ? Peace 

be with her ashes ! — she did more real good 
in a quiet way among the poor of her own 
parish, than do half the methodistical pre- 
tenders, who would shake their heads and 
turn up their eyes in horror, at the gay life 
which she led. 

But I am forgetting my first Bath ball, 
where I danced my first minuet with this 

very Miss W n,then in the bloom of giri- 

hood, but graceful and majestic as a youth- 
ful Queen. 

My aunt and I were at the rooms soon afler 
ei^ht o'clock, and found them neariy full. 
The upper benches were reserved for Peeresses, 
and there were in those days many present 
Alas! in Bath as it is, a Peeress is so great a 
rara avis^ that she can rule society with her 
little finger. 

My dress may possibly be interesting to the 
reader, and though having worn it at the re- 
cent dramatic fete, many have already been 
familiarised with it, (for it so happened that 
my first Bath ball dress, having been care- 
fully laid by, has also proved my iast),-^sti\\ 
I will endeavour to give those who had not 
the good fortune to behold it, some faint idea 
of its un faded beauty. 

My hair, of which I then wore a profusion, 
was powdered and pomatumed, and elabo- 
rately frizzed, so as effectually to conceal its 
natural auburn colour, and its dis p ositi o n to 
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eurl ; ft wasded In a large tdl behind, sucb as 
may be seen in prints of the costume of the day; 
not the little mean attenuated pigtails which 
old men now-a-days wear upon the stage. 

My ooat was of rose-coloured silk, with 
pea green and white bunches of flowers; the 
waistcoat of pearl-coloured satin, richly em- 
broidered with silver; the breeches,— (yes, 
6re0eA««— none of your long loose trousers, 
but breeches fitting well to the knee, and dis- 
playing to advantage the beauty of my leg,) 
they were oi pink satin, with diamond but- 
tons and buckles; large buckles, equally 
costly, fastened my extremely pointed shoes ; 
my ruffles and frills were of lace ; my loose 
stock of the finest cambric, and my hat a three- 
cocked one I 

It was the custom in those days for young 
ladies to ** come out " with a ceremony which 
attracted notice to their personal and acquired 
pretensions, and which also, in a particular 
manner, daUd the period of their dehut. 
Now, young people glide into society when- 
ever it suits the convenience of a mamma ; 
they come out without ecUitj whenever a va- 
cancy in the family occurs by the marriage 
or death of an elder sister ; and if anything 
happens to render retirement again desirable, 
they go in again in an equally silent and 
unobserved manner, take to their music stools, 
and their French exercises, as if they had 
never been to balls in their lives, and then 
again come out when the politics of the family 
require their appearance, and nobody is a bit 
the wiser. But when I first knew Bath, the 
coming oiU of a young lady was an evenU 
^ Does your daughter come out this season !'* 
was a question decidedly answered in the 
affirmative or the negative by the lady mother, 
and the preparations for the long-talked-of 
debut somewhat resembled the preparations 
for a modem marriage. Above all, her first 
appearance was always to be made at the 
Master of the Ceremonies' Ball, in those 
days the most crowded of the season ; and 
before the assembled multitude she was to 
dance her first minuet with the arbiter ele- 
gantiarum himself. 

Mr. Tyson then held the sceptre once 
wielded by the hand of Nash ; and though 
certainly die regal station had lost some of 
its splendour and importance, still the M.C. 
of Bath was most indisputably a great man. 
He condescended to notice me with peculiar 
favour, and introduced me to the best part- 
ners. What a meny time had I in the old 
city of Bladud ! It seems but as yesterday; 
and yet most of thot»e who shared my joys 
tre now mouldering in the old abbey church. 



The theatre (which in former times had 
been established actually in the cellarage of 
the assembly rooms, below what was ths^n the 
ball room,) was, at the time of which I speak, 
in a by-street, or rather lane, situated between 
the North and South Parades ; that has, in its 
turn, been discarded, and is now a Catholic 
chapel ; and modem Bath possesses a theatre 
far more commodious, but infinitely less enter- 
taining, than the compact playhouse which I 
used to frequent. There I sawMiss Kemble, an 
actress who appeared under the disadvantage 
of a reported previous failure iu the metro- 
polis. But oh ! what an actress! Those who 
saw her afterwards iu the zenith of her ma- 
jestic beauty and popularity, have no idea of 
the charm of a different kind which she pos- 
sessed at the time I first beheld her. Not 
half so powerful, so majestic, so overwhelm- 
ing ; there was a youthful and beautiful charm 
about her which T shall never forget, but 
which of course I looked for in vain, when 1 
afterwards saw her the idol of the public. 
At this little theatre how often has she made 
me weep; and I then, like all young men, 
felt ashamed of evincing natural feelings, and 
tried to gulp down my agitation ! But it was 
not Melpomene alone that endeared this old 
theatre to me ! Thalia has won from me more 
hearty laughs on that spot, than I am ever 
again likely to give to the efibrts of an actor. 
There was old Bllssett, and Elliston, then very 
young, and so popular, that he used to play so 
many nights a week in London, and the rest 
at Bath. And how well he deserved his popu- 
larity ! Who is there now in his peculiar line, 
I will not say to compare with him, for that 
is out of the question, but even to name as 
his possible successor? Then there was 
Edwin, and his at that time most lovely and 
talented wife; and Lovegrove; and Miss 
Wallis, and— and— oh it will never do to put 
my foot in the theatre, for I shall never extri- 
cate myself again ! 

My first season at Bath was delightful, 
and nothing but a somewhat protracted resi- 
dence abroad, prevented my revisiting the 
city for some years. 

When I next saw it there was a great 
change: the imperial Tyson was no more, 
and King was seated on the royal throue. 
King was indeed a king by nature as well as 
by name; he was far descended in the vale 
of years, but exhibited to the world none of 
the usual results of such a joumey. He had 
been, and indeed still was, a remarkably hand- 
some man; and though upwards of sixty, he 
glided through a minuet with all the airs and 
graces of a youth. 
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King thorougUy and6ntood tbe nature of 
his office ; bis manner was haughty and dis- 
tantr-^bland and gentle when be spoke to 
women ; but his bow to you in the street was 
that of a condescending superior, not the 
bow of a man who wishes to remind you that 
his benefit ball is next month, and that he 
expects you to put down your name for a 
guinea ticket. Modem Masters of Cere- 
monies mistake the thing altogether : they are 
too accessible, too yielding, too evidentfy 
getting their bread by the sweat of their bows. 
Nobody thought of disputing King's autho- 
rity : at eleven o'clock he held up bis watch, 
and if a Duchess were in the act of leading 
off down the middle and up again, his signal 
was to be obeyed — ^the ball was over. 
The laws of the Assembly Rooms were as un- 
changeable as those of the Medesand Persians. 
A particular style of dress was imperatively 
ordered to be worn ; and were those rules now 
acted upon, not one man, and scarcely a woman 
either, would gain admission. Trousers! 
black cravats ! boots ! were qfcomne inadmis- 
sible—strange that they should ever be other- 
wise ; and on one occasion a lady of very 
high rank was compelled by either Tyson or 
King, I forget which, to take off an apron in 
which she had entered the room, though that 
apron was composed of the most beautiful 
and costly lace ! Aprons were forbidden by 
the laws, and the man in authority very pro- 
perly would not listen to any argument in 
favour of an exception to the general rule. 
Many years after, when Romeo Coates (the 
never*to-be-forgotten and veritable Cock-a- 
doodle,) was careering it in Bath, in his 
oyster-shell phaeton, and his hair turned up 
with a diamond comb, — ^be made his appear- 
ance at the rooms in a pair of very tight 
leather pantaloons, fastened at the ankle with 
diamond buckles and buttons. In vain he 
protested that this article of dress had been 
chosen out of fifty skins, and had cost a deal 
of money ; the Master of the Ceremonies of 
the day (Captain Wyke I believe) declared 
that be the cost what it might, still they were 
neither more nor less than leather breeches^ 
and though he felt of course inexpreesibly 
concerned on the occasion, still he desired 
Mr. Coates to depart and change them. The 
hero of the night did so, and returned in an 
unexceptionable pair of sables. 

Can it be believed that all this applies to 
the manners existing forty— nay, even thirty 
years ago! Go now to a Bath ball in the 
boots you have worn all day — the trousers — 
the bkck neckcloth — the round hat, incon- 
Teniently stuck under your arm, and who 



will turn you out? People, I think, are. 
scarcely aware of the utter revolution in 
manners and dress which has taken place in 
so short a period before their eyes. 

But to return to Bath. Private parties were 
then not thought of. I do not mean to say 
that there were no sociable meetings among 
friends at private houses; but they were none 
of them on so large a scale as to interfere 
in any way with the public amusements. 
There were four well-aUended public balls 
in the week! Two at the upper assembly- 
rooms, built since my first visit ; and two at 
the lower. Besides which, there was one 
night devoted to a public concert conducted 
by Rauzzini; and itte theatre met with a due 
share of patronage ! Now it is with difficulty 
that one public ball can be kept up : it is al- 
ways expiring, and continually fanned into a 
flickering existence by a meeting of gentle- 
men, who make an ^ appeal" to the ladies, 
entreating them to devote one night in the 
week to the assembly-rooms. But it is in 
vain : — the manners have changed, and the 
bane of modem society, the system otejedw 
siveneti^ will now always make the woman 
who fancies heneM somebody, prefer the pri- 
vate meetings, where all who are not exactly 
in her set are sure of exclusion. 

Bath is no longer a watering-place, where 
families can spend the winter months, sure 
of meeting with a fund of amusement at the 
public rooms. A family going to Bath with 
such a notion, and without introductions to 
the ilite of the town, \%ill pass a most triste 
and deplorable winter. There are no public 
amuMfn^nto— actually none, for there is no 
public place sufficiently patronised to be- 
come amusing ! What is so dreadful as a 
thin public ball ? The Bath balls being on 
so large a scale used to be amusing becoMse 
they were not select ; they did not profess to 
be so : you were sure that no improper nor 
actually objectionable person was admitted, 
and therefore you could safely enjoy the rather 
miscellaneous assemblage. And this was the 
feeling of the noblest in the land! But now, 
Mrs. Thistbiug in Sydney-place, or Lady 
Totherthing in the Crescent, will say to you, 
** Really, my dear, at those pMic places one 
meets such a set! it reaUy makes one quite 
sick ! '* Alas ! alas ! this affectation of refine- 
ment, thb pretension, this exclusiveness, io 
persons who, after all, are not one step above 
^ the middle ranh of life!'' This it is that is 
nauseous, and enough to fdcken a man of 
common sense who can remember England 
as it was. 

This winter I paid another (my Ust) visit 
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to Bath. As a place for the temponuy abode 
of a stranger, I found it, for the reasons I 
have mentioned, without the attractions of a 
wateringuplaoe. A stranger had nowhere to 
go to. There were, as I before said, no 
public amusements. **^ Oh, but," says some 
she-mufti, in a turban, at an assemblj in 
the Circus, ** t/'you have good introductions 
(and of course a gentleman can always pro* 
cure them), then you are welcome every- 
where." ** Stop, my worthy mufti," I reply ; 
<< do you suppose that a stranger, like myself, 
vi^ting Bath as a mere waterittg-place for a 
limited period, has a notion of mixing him- 
self up with the cabals of the residents, and 
boring himself to death with your vapid pri- 
vate parties? Not a bit of it: if Bath have 
any attractions for strangers they must con« 
sist in the public amusements. Your own 
little coterie is all very well in its way, but 
that is to be found in any large populous 
country toum^ and in cathedral towns more 
especially. But depend on it your private 
balls, even when you give them at the rooms, 
(which, by the bye, you cannot. sufficiently 
fill,) are flat, stale, and unprofitable, com- 



pared with the gay things 1 remember, when 
1 used to dance my minuets forty years 
ago." 

There is a great deal of hospitality at Bath, 
a great deal of charity, much good sense^ 
and more good humour. I war only against 
the Jine people, or rather those who fancy 
themselves such, who have been ruining, are 
now ruining, and will in time assuredly til- - 
terly ruin, by their vanity and folly, one of 
the very pleasantest places of public resort in 
the world. 

Some people will be angry with me, and 
will abuse the stiff-looking old frump who 
appeared in his antediluvian habiliments at 
the late Dramatic Fete. Many will remem- 
ber me, but J am quite sure very few could 
have recognised me; for I set my eyes 
upon few that I had ever seen before. 
No matter. Could what I say induce the 
ilite of Bath once more tn resort to the places 
of public amusement (I will not say to 
patr&nUe, for that very word is their bane), I 
should then prove to the good old city the 
very best friend that it has in the world. 

TWADDLB. 



LETTERS FROM A LATE ATTACHfe.— No. IX. 



My last concluded with 'some account of my 
reception at Winhelbrunnen, our progress to 
the Holzberg, its botanical and geological 
supplies, and the beauty of the Saxon Flora. 
I now proceed with the sequel. 

Having reached the summit of the Berg, 
I was equally pleased and surprised to find a 
marquee pitched on a beautifully green iso- 
lated spot, the centre of a vast panorama, and 
planted od the verge of a deep rocky ravine, 
along the bottom of which a foaming torrent, 
which kept up in its course a full chorus of 
moantaiu echoes, rushed precipitately towards 
the Maine. The marquee was ingeniously 
ornamented with green boughs and wild 
flowers, twisted into national emblems and 
tasteful devices, that spoke at once the festive 
purpose, and furnished a beautiful specimen 
of the simple but affecting manner in which 
the inhabitants of this part of Saxony cele- 
brate their domestic fetes. As we entered the 
leafy enclosure, a beautiful air was struck up, 
and, accompanied with appropriate words, 
gave a peculiar charm to the scene; the 
i^ore so, as the minstrels were themselves 



invisible, and seemed in voice and essence 
more aerial than earthly. About a dozen or 
more of the young girls, dressed in a neat 
holiday costume, came successively from be- 
hind Uie row of umbrageous lindens under 
which we now stood, and presented each^a 
handful of flowers to the blushing Karoline; 
who, in return, addressed a few exhilarating 
words to each of the fair contributors as they 
severally approached and again disappeared 
in the forest. 

This was followed by a procession of the 
peasantiy ; the matrons first, each of whom 
offered congratulations to the same fair object 
of the day's festivity. Perceiving by these 
tokens that this was her birth-day, I joined 
the others in my hearty aspirations that a 
similar expresaon of attachment might be 
long called for on the part of all present, and 
felt peculiarly gratified in having so timed 
my visit as to make it one of congratnlation 
as well as of curiosity and personal enjoy- 
ment. 

llie joy of the party increased as the day. 
advanced; and, {txe national waltz giving- 
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uninterrupted empIoynieBt to the masiciansy 
and tbe musicians to the waltz, the green 
carpet of the Holzberg, lighted hy the hlue 
sky, presented as animated a balUroomy and 
as graceful waltzers, as you could expect in 
the precincts of a court. The fact is that the 
numerous courts with which this country 
ahounds are, severally, centres of refinement, 
from which the humblest individual within 
their influence deriyes **the principles of 
politeness;" and the ambition to excel, or 
at least to know and practise, the elegant 
amusements in which, owing to the filial 
relation they are usually regarded in by 
their priuce, they are so often called to 
participate in his presence. The elder of the 
peasants, as we stood under the eaves of the 
tent, came one after another to congratulate 
and converse with their pastor; and although 
in language perfectly unaffected, the cere- 
mony of all standing ttncovered,-^r at least 
of uncovering at every word that mutually 
passed between the parties, — ^was chamcter- 
istic of the people, and in every respect pre- 
sented the external forms of court etiquette. 
T^ot a peasant passed another without this 
special signal of recognition, and for myself, 
being a stranger, I absolutely felt fatigued in 
covering and uncovering, as often as my 
rural friends continued their salutations. I 
have heard of a Turk, who, in the height 
of indignation against an individual who 
had offended him, and by way of summing 
up, in one brief sentence of malediction, the 
aome of future punishment, exclaimed — 
^ May thy soul have no more rest in Paradise 
than the hat of a German prince!" . And 
certainly, judging from what I now wit- 
nessed in this way, the Mussulman's curse 
seems a very horrible imprecation! 

A more delightful f^te champltre I never 
witnessed. — Music and dancing continued 
their round among those grown up — the 
children frolicked on the fragrant moss, or 
pursued one another like agUe fawns through 
the forest ; while laughter and screams of 
exultation, as some lurking play-fellow was 
unexpectedly caught or hunted through the 
trees, kept their lungs and feet in constant 
exercise. The fathers of the f&te sat sprinkled 
on the mossy rocks, enjoying the luxury of 
their native tobacco, which, when burnt in the 
open air, is remarkable for its agreeable 
odour. The matrons, who are never seen 
without some implement of industry in 
their hands, plied their knitting wires in 
concert, and decided on all the marriages 
that were to take place for the ensuing year 
— thecase of a certain gallant hof-meisler and 



of a certain lady, smuggled into a certain 
chateau under certain veiy mysterious cir- 
cumstances — ^but of which hereafter. De- 
lighted with my adventure, and while the 
rural banquet was preparing in the tent, 
I sauntered a short distance into the forest, 
following and sympathising with the chil- 
dren in tiieir sport at the same time, adding 
several specimens to my morning's stock. 
I had just spied a beautiful anemone, and 
was stretching over a rock to snatch the 
prize, when a sudden and piercing shriek 
arrested my hand. On looking up I observed 
a simultaneous rush of the guests towards 
one point, followed by deep silence, whilst the 
women, who had crowded together, leant 
over the precipice, as if looking at some ob- 
ject which held a fearful fascination over 
their feelings. In a few seconds I stood 
among the petrified gazers, seeing and parti- 
cipating in their agony and suspense. The 
cause was soon told. A beautiful child— a 
boy of five years old — playing with his com- 
rades and pursuing butterflies along the 
flowery turf, followed, in the thoughtlessness 
of infiincy, the painted decoy, till, treading 
upon a loose rock, which lay toppling upon 
the precipice, it suddenly quitted its position, 
and, descending into the deep ravine, carried 
the innocent little reveller along with it! 
Many saw it, as it descended, and all flew 
to the spot ; but the rock and child had both 
disappeared, and nothing was now to be seen 
but the loosened fragments and uprooted 
shrubs which continued to follow its track. 

A catastrophe so sudden, and when least 
expected, struck a cold chill into every heart, 
and so paralysed every tongue and hand, 
that, for some minutes, a perfect stupor 
seemed to possess the whole group. The 
mother alone broke the silence, in a voice 
and words that wrung every heart Shriek- 
ing the name of her lost child, she made a 
ieaaful effort to pltmge into the chasm ; and 
it required the full strength of those around 
to prevent the execution of her frantic pur- 
pose. A strong convulsion fit succeeded; 
and, calling in wild delirium upon her boy, 
she was borne from the fatal precipice and 
carried into the marquee. Surrounded by 
his people, the worthy pastor gave such direc* 
tions as he thought imperative, and in an 
instant every hand and heart were engaged 
in their fulfilment. 

•* Could we only recover the body,** he 
aghed, " even that would be a consola- 
tion ; for then the mother might still weep 
over the dust of her child, and her sorrow 
find some relief by knowing the place where 
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it xepoeed. Hark, my children !" he con- 
tinued ; ^ a patbi through God's aasistance, 
may yet be found! The gorge is deep, 
but see, the trees that cling to the crevices 
will assist us. I remember, when a school- 
boy, that a raven's nest tempted me into the 
cbasm. I have now a stronger and more 
sacred motive^ — I will try it again!" 

^' God forbid," exclaimed a bystander, in- 
terrupting him, and stretching out his arms to 
prevent the attempt ; ** God forbid that an 
act of suicide should follow the catastrophe of 
this morning! Every step in the direction 
you propose were a step towards destruction. 
Enough that one life has been sacrificed ; — 
can we recal that by risking another ? No ; the 
first duty now is to console the living, and 
leave the perilous part to younger men." 

So saying the speaker half dragged the 
reluctant pastor towards the marquee, where, 
unable to disguise the sorrow that preyed 
upon his own heart, he endeavoured to pour 
the balm of consolation into that of tlie un- 
happy mother, whose frantic and delirious 
expressions bore fearful testimony to the' 
agony of the visitation. 

This sudden change from happiness to 
bereavement — from the sallies of mirth to 
the wailings of sorrow — was appalling. The 
children were eagerly collected and called 
from their noisy pastime; and every mother, 
folding her own moro closely to her breast^ 
blessed Heaven for its safety, whilst she wept 
over her whom a few minutes had rendered 
childlessL The children themselves, smitten 
with a sudden and mysterious dread, and 
weeping because their mothers wept, crept 
timidly round the maternal neck, like the 
trembling young of the chamois, that fly to 
the shelter of the parent's side as the shadow 
of the Alpine vulture passes between them 
and the sun. 

In the meantime the peasants, old and 
young, were scattered among the rocks, each 
trying to gain the bottom of the ravine by 
means of the interlacing roots and shrubs that 
formed a sort of net^work along the preci- 
pice. Their perilous labour, however, was 
fruitless ; for the chasm into which the rocks 
were hurled with their living charge was in- 
acoesrible; and if otherwise, the boiling 
waves, that chafed and roared through its 
hollow caverns, left not the faintest hope 
that the object of their search could be 
recovered. Having myself had some ex- 
perience among the wildest scenery of the 
Alps, and being familiar with the resources to 



which, in desperate cireumstanoes, travellers 
may resort, I also attempted to descend into 
the ravine. Tying two .silk scarfs together, 
and (astening the end firmly to an oak bough 
that projected finom the precipice, I gradually 
lowered myself to a small platform of rock, 
from which I could discern the depth and 
direction of the gorge and the track of the 
fallen rock. Here I took a bolder step, and, 
by the same auxiliary, landed safely on the 
third stage of the descent ; where, leaning 
against the boll of a tree which had been car- 
ried down by some former storm, I saw, from 
the scene that now presented itself, the utter 
hopelessness of my enterprise, and the anni- 
hilation of the faint hope which, I knew 
not why, had till now deluded me with a 
vague idea that the child might have been 
caught by the mass of drift-timber which 
the torrent had accumulated at this angle of 
its course, and piled like a wide aroh over 
the boiling bed. I was miserably disaji- 
pointed, however, and felt my heart sink 
under the conviction, that all search and 
personal risk were useless. The rock, to all 
appearance, had plunged directly into the 
gulf, as a breach in the drift-wood, with 
which it was bordered, too evidently certified. 
I crept slowly and cautiously towards the 
brink, and could see through a minute vista 
of the rock, which here split the torrent into 
two branches, a small isolated spot, where it 
seemed possible a human foot might land, 
and where the accumulation of wreck shewed, 
at least, that there was a resting place. De- 
termined to explore this oasis, I continued 
my precarious footing along the verge of the 
precipice for a few yards, till the rocks, rising 
sheer from the water's edge, stopped my pro^ 
gross, and prospect at once. This formidable 
and unlooked-for obstacle I could only com- 
bat by committing myself to the torrent in 
the hope of being thrown ashore with other 
foreign matter, and probably in the same 
mutilated condition-^an alternative on which, 
as I could not resolve, I turned round with 
some difficulty to retrace my steps. The 
projecting rocks which, like the spring of an 
arch, overhung the stream, shut me out from 
all communication by word or sign with 
those above me ; but, had it been otherwise, 
the roar of the torrent would have effectually 
drowned even the voice of a Stentor. Find- 
ing it impracticable to retrace my steps 
further, and pausing to reflect for an instant 
on the best means of escape, a faint and con- 
fused sound of human voices struck on my 
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ear, and augnred, as I feared, some fresh 
catastrophe. Thns stimulated, I renewed 
my efforts, but the shrubs to which I ad- 
hered for support, betrayed me like false 
friends, so that I was several times un- 
balanced, and on the yery point of beinp: 
hurled backward into the gulf. About half 
way up, however, and while leaning for 
support against an oak that threw out its 
stubborn arm from a crevice in the rock, 
to my astonishment I beheld, through the 
darkness that spread below me, and on 
the very jutting margin from which I had 
been debarred, a female figure that moved 
and beckoned to those above — pointing at 
the same time to a ledge of rocks which 
encircled the small cove to which I have 
alluded. The voice was perfectly inaudible, 
but the signs were intelligible and imploring, 
and I felt I could not be mistaken as to 
the cause. I hardly know, and need not 
say by what means I effected my purpose, 
or what risks I encountered. I only know, 
that in a few minutes I stood on the veiy 
ground which had so lately appeared in* 
accessible ; and, inspired by feelings which 
had smothered the sense of personal danger, 
I had escaped with the immunity of those 
deep-walkers who have been known to scale 
precipices, which in their waking moments 
they would have shuddered to contemplate. 
Here a scene burst upon me which it was with 
the greatest difficulty I could be convinced 
was not the imagery of a terrible dream. 
But there are scenes eren in this life more 
striking than are dreamed of in the fabrics 
of romance, and this was one. 

The spot upon which Istruggled to maintain 
my slippery footing was a ledge of rock worn 
shallow by the torrents of many centuries, 
covered with fragments, yet dividing, by its 
own enduring solidity, the foaming stream 
into two branches, which, as if furious at the 
disunion, tossed their spray along its flanks — 
undermining its solid mass— till again, at a 
few yards distant, effecting a congress, the 
blended waters shot downward with the 
speed of lightning, and, leaping in foam over 
a precipice, were lost to the eye, but still 
filled the ear with their roar. I felt as if the 
rock on which I stood had been dislodged, 
and was hurrying me towards the same point. 
For an instant the illusion was complete, 
I may say appalling— for as I gazed with a 
sort of fascination on the torrent, it seemed as 
if the very rocks were all in motion, propelling 
me towards the veige of the fall. All this 



was the perception of a moment, but it soon 
gave way to a stronger impulse and smothered 
all sense of personal danger, — for my whole 
soul was instantly rivetted to one point— my 
whole energies absorbed by one sole object. 
At first I distrusted my eyes, and turned them 
away repeatedly, that I might ascertain 
whether I was not really the dupe of my own 
excited imagination. But no, it remained 
unalterable, and the conviction was complete. 
Clinging to a projecting fragment of rock, that 
emerged but a few inches from the boiling 
surface of the stream, I beheld the lost child, 
living or dead I knew not; but there it lay, 
thrown, seemingly, by the riolence of the 
torrent upon the bank, but so little above 
the stream, that every succeeding wave 
threatened to complete the catastrophe, by 
sweeping the little victim into the vortex. 
What made me suppose that the child was 
not dead, was the firm hold which apparently 
his little hands retained of the roots springing 
from crevices of the shelvy rock upon which he 
lay ; but as exhaustion must have speedily 
followed, and compelled him to release his 
hold, it was evident in that case that he 
must be plunged irrevocably into the boiling 
surge. Not an instant was to be lost; but, 
separated by the rapid torrent, and utterly 
destitute of means to effect a passage across, 
I turned from the little victim in despair ; 
I could not bear to look upon him, and 
behold him perishing, as it were, with my own 
consent. I felt as if nothing short of a spe- 
cial interposition of Providence could effect 
his rescue ; and lifting up my eyes instinc- 
tively, as if I really expected such a manifes- 
tation, I saw to my surprise a messenger of 
mercy hastening by a precipitous path towards 
the border of the torrent,, in whom f recog- 
nised the heroine of the day, the beautiful 
Karoline. Following her wasan aged hunter 
or garde-chasse, whom, by beckoning to him, 
she constantly encouraged to advance. Her 
step seemed so light and fearless, and, as I 
thought, incautious, that I turned away under 
the most vivid apprehensions for her safety ; 
a sentiment which appeared fully shared by 
him who followed her, for his gesticulations 
were expressive of great fear. There is cer- 
tainly a special Providence that watches over 
those who watch for the safety of others, 
else Karoline could never have reached the 
point where she now stood, but which, in 
spite of the risk encountered, was far from 
attaining her object. The paths she bad fol- 
lowed suddenly tenninated on the brink of > 
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ptnpet of rocks, from which there were do 
means of descent, but at the base of which 
Jay the body of die child. 

Here again the hopes of each were blighted, 
and each stood for some seconds absorbed in 
the most painful reflections. Karoline, how- 
ever, urged and implored the hunter to 
advance, and pointing to a tall slender pine 
that grew from the rock, directed him to cut 
it, with the small wood axe he carried in his 
belt, on the side opposite to the precipice. In 
a few minutes the tree swung gradually over 
the ledge, and being cut only half through, 
and still firmly attached by a portion of its 
fibres and other fastenings of the root, formed 
an instant ladder of communication with the 
base of the lock. Along this, while the other 
kept it steady at the top, Karoline, stripping 
the buskins from her small chamois-like feet, 
and adjusting her dress, descended with an 
agility which at once inspired terror for her 
safety, and admiration of her courage and 
humanity. 1 1 was a moment of deep suspense ! 
The branches of the tree served as a tier of 
steps, along which she descended fearlessly to 
the rock, caught the child in her arms, covered 
it with kisses, and then raised her eyes in 
gratitude and adoration to heaven. I felt as 
if it would have been no act of idolatiy to 
have fallen down and worshipped her at the 
moment. Not aware that this almost un- 
paralleled act of female devotion was wit- 
nessed by any eyes save my own, and those 
of the old lager or garde-chasse who accom- 
panied her, the instant she mised the rescued 
child in her arms, a burst of exultation rose 
above the roar of the tcxrent, and bore ample 
testimony to the feelings with which this 
heroic act was beheld by the anxious and 
despairing group, who, till that moment, had 
shrunk from contemplating an attempt which 
a breath even of applause might have defeated, 
and one false step have added a new victim 
to the day's catastrophe. J endeavoured to 
join in the acclamation, but my support was 
faint — the danger was still imminent, and the 
fearful task but half accomplished. I dared 
not congratulate till the danger was overcome 
— and to me, a gloomy presentiment checked 
utterance, and riTetted my attention on the 
beautiful girl who had descended like a 
ministering angel, and plucked, if I may so 
express it, a soul from the dead! To have 
asasted in the slightest degree would have 
aflbrded me pleasure inexpressible ; but I was 
doomed to be a mere passive witness, my feet 
chained to the rock, my eyes fascinated, my 
feelings absorbed, and my fears doubled in 
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beholding the ransomer and the ramsomed 
exposed to the new and fearful chances which 
now threatened their ascent The precon- 
certed means for this were instantly apparent: 
at a signal, another and more slender pine 
was lowered, and secured at the root in the 
same way as the other. To it the child 
was fastened by means of a scarf, and other 
articles furnished from its own apparel, and 
that of its preserver. 

The adjustment of this dangerous and for- 
lorn, yet only expedient left, for circumstances 
would admit of no delay, occupied a few 
minutes. The signal again passed, and the 
tree drawn slowly, but steadily up the face 
of the precipice, carried with it its precious 
freight, for which so much anguish had been 
felt and such peril encountered. A mo^ 
mentary breathless anxiety followed, llie 
hand which Karoline had raised as the child 
passed from its hold, remained stretched out, 
motionless and extended to heaven. My 
heart throbbed with a thick sufibcating mo- 
tion ; and twice my vision failed me as the 
vacillating ascent of the tree threatened tp 
strike off and precipitate its charge into the 
torrent. What then must have been her 
feelings ! Twice, too, the exhausting force 
required to hoist the tree, slender as it was, 
came to a stand — the efforts of the lager evi- 
dently faultered. A faint shriek escaped from 
Karoline ; it acted with magical effect The 
lager's strength and hopes were revived ; the 
tree was rapidly wound up, the child unbound, 
and the lager certifying his safety by a shout 
of triumph, took him in his arms and showed 
him from the precipice. Karoline clasped 
her hands in an ecstacy of delight ; but the 
excitement which this had produced in 
her mind had a powerful re-action, her 
feelings were overcome and exhausted, and 
almost lifeless she leant against the rock for 
support 

Now, however, timely resources were on 
the way. Already the verge of the precipice 
was covered with people, all contending 
for the distinction of being the first to risk 
his life for the rescue of hers. Ropes, 
now at hand, were adjusted with a rude 
cross-bar, the suggestion of the moment, 
and on this a man was lowered to the rock 
where she still stood, but seemingly unr 
conscious of the means employed for her 
deliverance. He placed her in the thus con- 
structed seat, and, being well secured, she 
was hoisted witliout difficulty, and received 
with open arms. The first voice that greeted 
her was that of the child whom her prompt 
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exertions aud presence of mind bad saved. 
What a reward for a mind like hers ! She 
had earned a civic crown, the only crown 
that conceals no thorns. — I now breathed 
with freedom, bat could hardly divest myself 
of the belief, that the scene which I had 
witnessed was an extravagant dream. I 
next hastened from my station, in which I 
had been but a useless spectator, and with a 
few slight contusions and some hazard 
effected my escape. When I gained the 
summit, the whole party were assembled 
round the youthful mother, who wept and 
prayed by turns over the child which had 
been so miraculonsly restored to her. All 
were eager to see and caress it, and to lavish 
their epithets of admiration on the fair instru- 
ment of its deliverance ; but she alone was 
absent, and overcome with exhaustion lay ill 
in the tent I need not add, that although 
our sorrow was turned to r^oicing, some 
anxiety still remained. The festivities were 
postponed, but replaced with lively gratitude, 
and, as the day was already far spent, the 
oxen were again harnessed to the lumbering 
wain ; our company collected, and the 
united party set out on their return to Win- 
kelbrunnen. But she, who was so full of 
life, beauty, and animation as we came, was 
now pale, silent, and desponding, and became 
a source of fresh anxiety. When nearly 
arrived at the centre of the forest, and 
halting for an individual of the party, we 



were suddenly accosted by a hussar in the 
princess livery, who presented a letter to the 
pastor, wheeled round, and disappeared in 
the wood. Having read the letter, he stood 
for a moment as if stupified by its contents, 
and remained speechless and immoveable. 
Observing the sudden change, all crowded 
round him, and in mute but earnest entreaty 
implored to be made participators, in the 
emotion which overwhelmed him. Karoline, 
also, struck with a presentiment of the cause, 
whom this new excitement seemed to recal 
to self-possession, convulsively snatched the 
letter unconsciously extended towards her, 
and read it Each attempted to prevent the 
perusal, for each with melancholy surmises 
as to its tidings, dreaded the result upon her 
excited spirit, and exhausted strength. In a 
few seconds, however, the deed was done : 
her cheek kindled, her hand trembled, and 
clasping her forehead with both hands, the 
letter dropt from her hold — but none at- 
tempted to lift the mysterious epistle. The 
next instant she threw herself into her 
father's arms, uttered a faint suppressed 
shriek, which found a response in the heart 
of every one present We looked at one 
another, then at the father, then at her^ 
while each mentally put the question to each, 
How shall we express our sympathy ? Do 
not the extremes of joy and sorrow speak 
often the same language? This will be 
answered in my next 
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A KERMESS NEAR BRUSSELS. 



Who, that has a relish for the works of the 
old Flemish painters, especially Teniers, has 
never heard of a Flemish Kermess ? — Yet how 
few in England know what it really is. Lady 
Morgan has been lately writing-up eveiy thing 
Belgian, and her tints are laid on rich and 
glowing. Under her firm touch, we see 
moving and breathing before us the hlou»e- 
clad heroes of Belgian emancipation : patriots, 
noble, learned, plebian, and unlettered, all 
admirably grouped and intermingled, and 
certainly immortalised to the full extent of 
her ladyship*s power of conferring immor- 
tality. And then again. Lady Morgan has 
made a prodigioas effort to raise from 



oblivion, and waft into renown upon the rich 
stream of her own wayward fancy, one of the 
forgotten painters of that venerable Flemish 
school, so beautiful in the mechanism, so 
deficient in the poetry of art, — a man whose 
name is known only to the few (at least in 
this country), and whose surpasring genius, 
not readily discoverable in the works he left 
behind him, is treasure-trove of her ladyship*! 
own finding. But, among so many matters 
of interest in Belgium, the fair author of 
** The Princess " has taken no notice of the 
Kermess, that truly national and charactoistic 
festivity, further than to insinuate that it is a 
Dutch fair, which it certainly is libl. To 
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explain what a Kenness is, and give a sketch 
of one at which I was present, is what I 
purpose doing in this my second paper on 
Belgian manners, in the hope that it may 
prove interesting to the readers of the " Court 
Magazine." 

A Kenness is a public festiTal, or rejmcing, 
or recreation, held in any city, town, or 
Tillage. It is not a fair, because its only 
articles of traffic are those required for the 
consumption and refreshment of such as 
come to witness and partake of the amuse- 
ments of the day. In large and populous 
cities, the ptinciiMi] streets and squares form 
the scene of action ; but in villages, there is 
the additional inducement of fresh country 
air, green fields, and shady foliage. 

At an early hour of the morning, numerous 
stalls, erected the day before, are loaded with 
*^the means and appliances" appertaining 
to the agreeable pastimes of eating and 
drinking. The contents of these stalls are 
intended for the use of the assistants in the 
merry-makings about to take place, and 
constitute the objects of a brisk and lucrative 
trade; though, in the village Kenness, they 
are not ''consumed on the premises," but 
used and often abused either by picturesque 
groups recumbent upon the green sward, 
under the voluptuous shade of wide-spread- 
ing trees, or by richer purchasers in neigh- 
bouring bouses, converted for the time being 
into receptacles, dignified with the titles of 
cafi and eUammet, The venders of these 
tempting' comestibles have scarcely time to 
spread their commodities upon the boards 
prepared for them, ere men, women, and 
children, bedecked and bedizened for the 
occasion, their cheeks glowing with the flush 
of health, heightened by the fresh morning 
air^ crowd, slowly at first and soon after 
very rapidly, towards the centre of attraction. 
The usual amusements then begin: skittle- 
playing, archery, wrestling, running, leaping, 
pitching the bar, dancing, smoking, and 
beer-drinking, — the whole sprinkled with a 
due proportion of hard words and fighting, 
just sufficient to impart a proper laciness to 
the scene. 

On these occasions, rank and station are 
confounded ; all orders of the Belgian com- 
munity mingle together promiscuously, as if 
under the same social standard, which extends 
its exact level over those who come to enjoy 
the festivities. These constitute a species 
pf saturnalia, kept within the bounds of pro- 
priety, which in Belgium is understood to 
piean, /' not breaking out into gross impro- 



priety.'* Each nation has its own notions of 
propriety, and the Belgians have theirs. 

Though the Kermess is more especially a 
recreation for the lower orders, it is neverthe- 
less frequented by what the English term 
the more respectable, because the more 
wealthy classes. As I have just stated, every 
shade of social distinction is thrown, upon this 
great picture in one broad and bold mass ; 
but all are so intimately blended that none 
can be perceived distinct from another. As 
you approach the scene of attraction, you 
perceive that the marks of caste are not yet 
effiiced from the groups speeding thither like 
yourself; but as each purer or gentler 
streamlet flows into the general reservoir, it 
becomes mixed up with the rest, its identity 
rapidly disappearing until it ceases to form a 
separate and perceptible portion of this vast 
ocean of human beings. 

The Belgians are a kind and light-hearted 
race, as fond of freedom as they are of beer 
and tobacco. Under the Spanish tyranny 
they were always struggling, because they 
were trampled upon. They were unruly 
under the sway of William the Dutchman, 
because he (Upped too deeply into their 
pockets; and if you touch a Belgian's purse 
you touch his life. Under Leopold they are 
good and loyal citizens, because the tree of 
liberty, which overshadows his throne, has 
spread its perfume through the land. 

It has often been asserted, that under no 
domination could the Belgians acquire 
nationality, because they possessed none of 
its elements. This is a mistake: — the Bel- 
gians have always possessed strong elements 
of nationality, which, however, could have no 
proper growth, under a foreign yoke ; and if, 
during a couple of centuries or more that 
Belgium was a mere appendage to whatever 
power was strong enough to seize it, its 
inhabitants displayed less of distinct nation- 
ality than their own horses, they have brought 
their elements of nationality into full de- 
velopment in as many years, now that they 
are acknowledged a distinct people, and are 
provided with a government of their own 
choice. The Belgians can be fairly judged 
only as the children of their revolution, and 
I repeat that they are a kind and light- 
hearted race. Thc^ is no ill-will, no malice 
among them. Give them but rational free- 
dom, and they are easily governed. They 
are hasty and impetuous it is true, but this is 
soon over, and they will fight and be friends 
almost in a breath. 

** But what has all this talk about nation- 
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ality, freedom and government to do with a 
Kermess?" may naturally be asked. Gentle 
reader, I must reply by anticipation that it is 
nothing more than my own peculiar mode of 
arriving at the following fact :— that although 
a squabble is the usual winding up of a 
Kermess, it produces no subsequent ire nor 
ill-will, the combatants retiring as good 
friends as if nothing of the kind had 
happened. This is a stamp of nationality 
found nowhere else. In England the prize- 
fighter, like the gladiator and the. athlete 
of old, fights for fame and money, but 
without any ground of enmity towards his 
opponent: his is a mere trial of skill, 
wholly independent of temper. The Irish- 
man, at a fair, fights his friend for love. But 
the Belgian fights from positive anger and a 
sense of injury, and yet he forgives and 
forgets ere the conflict is well over. Thus, in 
Belgium, a little pugilism spoils no friend- 
ship ; neither do a few strokes of a cane or 
an opprobious epithet render it a matter of 
duty to cut a man's throat in single combat. 
The silly point of honour so much abused in 
France, never made any deep impression 
upon the Belgians, among whom a black eye 
oAen cements a lasting friendship. 

I have always loved to frequent the village 
Kerxpess in Flanders. Those held in cities 
and towns are becoming too refined, and a 
certain varnish of conventional propriety 
throws a disguise over the genuine nation- 
ality, which, on these occasions, the village 
scenery sets forth in its rough and unso* 
phisticated garb. The following sketch 
relates to a Kermess, held last summer, at a 
village situated only a few miles from 
Brussels. 

After taking an early dinner with a friend, 
we leA Brussels in time to reach this village 
at five o'clock in the afternoon. My friend, a 
native of the Belgian capital, is one of those 
acute readers of the human mind, who would 
prove highly dangerous to society were not 
this faculty tempered by an inexhaustible 
fund of good-nature and indulgence. A 
single glance is sufficient to give him an 
insight into the character of any individual 
before him ; he can fathom the deeds and 
discourses of each, and lift up the mask 
which conceals the real features. Even in 
the drawing-room, amid forms of society 
"wholly artificial, he can detect all that the 
parties are anxious to conceal : bo preten- 
sion, no rivalry, no intrigue escapes his 
penetration. Such a man, were he evil- 
minded or fond of sUndering his neighbour. 



would be sufiicient to set a whole city in a 
blaze. 

On our arrival at the Kermess, after a 
glance at the general effect of this assem- 
blage of several thousand individuals, we 
began to examine the picture in detail There 
was, as usual, an ocean of beer in process of 
being swallowed, clouds of tobacco smoke 
that might vie with the smoke arising from 
the broadside of a seventy-four, and the 
young people fond of dancing were footing 
it away with positive fury, as if labouriog 
under the dancing sickness, prevalent in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In the 
course of the afternoon, the prizes of areheiy 
were contended for and won. These usually 
consisted of a watch, a silver goblet, or a 
silver spoon and fork. As the day-light 
began to disappear, the parties on the grass 
withdrew to the estaminets, there to enjoy 
the evening carouse. 

My friend and I followed this excellent 
example, selecting as our house of entertain- 
ment that indicated to us as receiving the 
best company. 

I soon found myself seated near a man, 
who, from the expression of cunning and 
mock humility that played over his features, 
might well have passed for a descendant of 
the good Monsieur Tartuffe. 

** And who," said I to my friend, *'can be 
this neighbour of mine, that speaks so 
demurely, keeps flattening his straight and 
pendent locks, conceals half of his shoe- 
strings, is carrying on some secret manosuvres 
which I cannot well make out, and works 
about his eyes in such a manner that it is 
impossible to read their meaning ?" 

** That individual," replied my friend, ** is 
one of the churchwardens of my own parish. 
He fasts, goes to mass, and is always talking 
of benevolence and humanity. He usually 
spends his evenings at the house of a young 
and handsome woman, whose rent and dress- 
maker's bill he pays, and for whom he pro* 
vides an excellent table— 4dl, no doubt, from 
pure benevolence and humanity. Men of this 
stamp are rife at Brussels. They cast upon 
every thing they do a pretence of religion. 
With them, to be is nothing; the im- 
portant is, to appear ; and a sin concealed, is 
just the same as if it had never been com- 
mitted." 

Next to the churehwarden, I observed a 
young man of heavy and besotted look, with 
his hat upon his head, smoking bis pipe, 
whispering tender things into the ear of a 
young lady, and puffing, at the same tine, 
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his tobacco smoke into her face— a specimen 
of Belgian good breeding not nnusnal. The 
lady listened in silence, and seemed fully 
expecting the moment when she shonld be 
forced to blush, cast down her eyes, and put 
an end to the gallant efforts to entertain her 
made by her amiable companion. I could 
here read pretty plainly, and required no 
explanation from my friend. 

1 had already observed that almost every 
young female arriving either from Brussels, 
or from any of the neighbouring villages, was 
attended by a young man, who did not quit 
her one instant, but danced with her, brought 
her refreshments, and paid her those atten- 
tions which bespeak a *' hooking of sym- 
pathies." 

"This custom," observed my friend, " al- 
though it may startle you, with your foreign 
notions of propriety, is general throughout 
the country. On Sundays and Mondays, 
the young unmarried men among the work- 
ing classes go and fetch the girls they are 
courting, from the houses of their parents. 
The young people walk out together, visit 
the estaminet, and the girl is taken home 
oAen at a very late hour of the night, with- 
out the parents being under the least uneasi- 
nesF." 

" But," I observed, " this must lead to much 
immondity." 

** No doubt, it does,'' he replied, <*bttt it is 
the custom of the country." 

My attention was every now and then 
caught by the horrible scraping of two fiddlers 
in the room, with the discordant screeching of 
whose instruments a shuffling of feet seemed 
to keep time. At length I was forced to cast 
my eyes upon the dancers, and was parti- 
cularly struck with the cold and serious look 
which each of them wore, so different from 
those described above. Il pervaded both 
sexes, who seemed an illustration of Madame 
de Stael's '* hearing their pleasure with 
patience.'' 

'' One would imagine," said I to my friend, 
" that these people had been condemned to 
dance, and were undergoing their sentence." 
"Each amuses himself after his own 
fashion," was the reply ; " it is the custom of 
the country." 

*' I cannot but observe," I said, " that all 
these people dance very badly, and that the 
women with very few exceptions are quite 
ugly. Is this also the custom of the country." 
'* No," answered my friend ; '* Brussels and 
its neighbourhood cannot, I admit, boast of 
much female beauty; but go to Louvain, 



Bruges, Ghent, and a few other Flemish 
cities, and you will find something better." 

I was at first surprised at the splendour 
with which some of the Brussels' grisettes 
were dressed, whom I saw at this Kermess ; 
but my surprise ceased on observing that they 
were among the very few exceptions I have 
just mentioned : that is to say, they were ull 
pretty. As I reflected that their labour could 
scarcely produce sufficient for their existence, 
they reminded me of certain public func- 
tionaries among their own countrymen, who, 
with a salary of six or seven thousand florins 
a year, contrive to lay by fifteen thousand 
annually. 

It was now getting late, and I was waiting 
impatientiy for the usual finale of a Kermcss« 
namely, a row, which I should have been 
sorry not to have witnessed. I was about to 
ask my friend whether that custom of the 
country y which D. Teniers has represented 
with such truth and comic power, had fallen 
into disuse, when a quarrel arose between 
two young men about a girl whom both had 
asked to dance. One of the disputants re- 
plied to the abusive language of the other 
by a violent blow on the face, which was 
returned by a no less violent kick, and the 
battie began. The fiddlers being pressed 
upon by the combatants, the board on which 
one of them stood gave way, and he fell 
into the empty butt tiiat served as an or- 
chestra ; this, being overthrown by the shock, 
rolled among the dancers, upsetting in its 
progress a table, at which a dozen drink- 
ers were enjoying their beer, — and pots, and 
glasses, and beer, and tobacco, and dancers, 
and drinkers, were in an instant rolling pell- 
mell upon the floor. The anger of those who 
were what is termed ** a littie in the wind,** 
was now roused, and the fight became general. 
The men laid about them indiscriminately, 
the women screamed, and the host attempted 
to separate the belligerent parties, but hia 
efforts tended only to increase the general 
confusion. The hostess, meantime, armed 
herself with a broomstick, which she applied 
right and left with hearty good will, pro- 
strating both friends and foes. 

So far, so good. My friend and I had 
taken refuge in a comer, whence unscathed 
we might enjoy the richness of the passing 
scene ; but an unlucky beer pot, meant for 
somebody else, and propelled by no nerveless 
arm,having struck me violenUy upon the right 
shoulder, we came to the conclusion that we 
had carried our observations far enough for 
the present. We therefore hastened to quit 
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the field of battle, and effected our retreat For ourselves, we resumed the road to BnuBelty 
with safety. Night, as the poet expresses it, much pleased with our aftenoon's 



«« had now shed her mantle" over the scene ; ment As we advanced, we observed many 
lights were twinkling here and there, through young couples, bound to the same dty , seated 
the trees, from the houses of entertainment, leisurely by the road side, doubtless to rest a 
some of which rang with the din of strife, little, at the same time that they savoured in 
others with shouts of laughter; and we ob- the indolence of repose, and, during the in- 
served guests of either sex pairing off and teresting stillness of uight, the double-distilled 
stealing from the scene, either in the direction essence of sentimentality oombiued with the 
of the city, or in that of the adjacent villages, fumes of beer and tobacco. 



THE DUC DE R T. 

BT THE AUTHOa OF " THE HELIOTEOPK." 



Son of a sire, whose natal star 
Rose, the red torch of ruthless war : 
Scion, that hast survived the stroke 
That hurled to earth thy parent oak — 
Thou, of the mighty temple strewn 
The last proud column, standest alone ! 
Beloved — ^yet feared — and few or none 
Who served the Sire to serve the Son ! 

Thy birth was heralded in blood— 

Thy country then — ^like a strong flood 

Bursting its confines— broke the chain 

Of bondage — ^pouring to the plain 

Legions that swept in vengeful mirth 

Kings from their thrones, and vassals from their earth. 

How sped the tidings!— west— east — south 

The watchward flew — ^till every mouth 

Had caught the word — *' An heir is bom. 

Let f^te and revel crown the mom ! 

Conquest for France ! — ^for France's rivals scorn! " 

Like spark, left by volcanic fires. 
When, quenched, their fervid course expires ^ 
The life that vet survives in thee, 
Gleams like the star of victory- 
Shining with solitary ray, 
Where once proud trophies lined the way. 

Son of the mightv ! 'neath thy brow. 
Thoughts brood that lips must not avow ; 
And in their sepulchre--thy breast — 
Glow but the more, the more repressed. 
As mountains waste with secret fires. 
So thou with hopes, fears, and desires. 
That make thy fife-flame like the pyi«'s ! 



Encumbered with thy kindred 

Yet barred from life's best sympathies— 
And with — tho* tongues speak not— thine ear 
Still ringing with thy sire s career I— 
Here with masked face and stifled heajrt — 
Exiled from camp— thou act'st thy part, 
A courtier !— doomed to compromise . 
Thy birth-riffht's glorious destinies. 
And live — the lodestar of all eyes. 
Yet feared for that which left Uiee heir 
Of trophies — ending in despair ! 
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They thought that time and monkish school, 
And Austrian phlegm, thy fire would cool ; 
And hind th* aspiring soul in chains 
That panted for those marshalled plains 
Where — tho* the master-mind was lost, 
Which made that land the dread and boast 
Of friends or foes — thy name had been a host! 

Thy country's eyes were turned on thee — 
How rainly turned ! — ^they longed to see 
Thy banner with the brave — ^tliy name 
The rallying watchword of their fame, 
Whose martial spell again should raise 
Their eagle flag in Europe's gaze! 
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Vain hope, and jealousy, and fear ! 
On each th' annihilating bier 
Hath closed! and round the imperial hall 
For trophies, cast the funeral pall. 
And now, his strength is in the dust. 
In sheath the warrior's sword may rust^ 
For who of living men shall draw 
The sword that kept the world in awe ? 
Who conjure from an exile's grave 
The man who made the world his slave ! 



REMARKABLE ESCAPES OF A PREDESTINATED ROGUE. 

No.X. 



A DAY or two after the committal of Bur- 
rows, as our hero was walking towards his 
lodgings lie was stopped by a constable, who 
briefly stated that he had a warrant to appre- 
hend him, on a charge of being a sort of 
sleeping accomplice in the robbery which, in 
fact, he had been the means of frustrating. 
It appeared, from the statement of this un- 
ceremonious functionary, that the wily gipsy 
had sworn to Dillon and Cooper being parties 
in the buiglary, and he was to be admitted 
as king's evidence against them on their trial. 
This was anything but welcome news to the 
Hobgoblin, who, just as he had forsworn the 
profession of robbing, was borne off* to prison 
upon a charge which, though utterly un- 
founded, appeared, in the present aspect of 
afiairs, very likely to cost him his life. He 
was conducted to Bow-street, and after a 
very summary examination, the magistrate 
expressed himself perfectly satisfied of the 
prisoner's guilt. Dillon could give no satis- 
factory account of his general mode of living. 
He \^as unable to deny that he had been 
dwelling with Burrows in the utmost har- 
mony for some time past. The watchmen 
who had entered the house with him, when 
the gipsy was taken, bore testimony to the 



mutual recognition between the burglar and 
the prisoner. So clear did the evidence 
against him appear, that not a person present 
had the slightest doubt of his guilt He was 
fully committed to Newgate for trial. A pair 
of handcuffs were now roughly slipped upon 
his wrists. He was marched off to the great 
metropolitan prison between two greyhounds 
of the law, more familiarly known by the 
paraphrastic appellative of police constables. 
Although the hobgoblin knew there was no- 
thing so monstrous that Burrows would not 
swear to, if it would get him out of a scrape, 
he nevertheless was taken by surprise on the 
present occasion ; and the more he reflected 
on the gipsy's plausible aptitude at a lie, the 
more equivocal did his own situation become. 
Though— 

Thef^faer of Robin a f ofwter wm» 

And he shot in alostj longr-bow 
Two north-oountrj miles and an inch at a shot, 

As the Pindar of Wakefield does know, 

this was nothing to the long-bow shooting, in 
another sense, of Burrows, who could beat at 
a long shot the best bowman that ever made 
his wit the instrument and his tongue the 
bow-string. 
Dillon's reflections were none of the most 
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gentle or consoling when be found himself 
alone in a felon's cell, within the walls of 
Newgate. The circumstance was the more 
galling as he was incarcerated upon a false 
charge, having performed an act of gal- 
lantry which merited a far different return. 
At first he was considerably excited as he 
reflected upon the probable issue of this un- 
toward predicament into which he had so 
unwarily fallen. He paced his cell in a 
tumult of agitation. Amid its silence and 
its solitariness he might have truly said, in 
the words of our immortal bard, 

And DOW my tong^ue's use is to me no more 

Than an unstringed viol or a harp ; 

Or like a canning instrument cosed ap. 

Or, heing open, pat into his hands 

That knows no touch to tune the harmony. 

Within my mouth they have enjail'd my tongae* 

DoubJy portcullis'd with my teeth and lips i 

And dull, unfeeling, barren ignorance 

Is made my gaoler to attend on me *. 

He placed himself at the grated aperture 
which opened into a small court, flanked 
with lofty walls, and terminating in a range 
of cells, like that of which he was a solitary 
inmate. He withdrew his eyes from the 
sombre prospect ; 

Then from the window he did come. 

And Wd him on his bed ; 
A thousand heaps of care did run 

Within his troubled head. 

This excited state of feeling soon gave 
way to the natural equanimity of his tem- 
perament, and the notion of his especial 
election did not desert him at this moment 
when he needed such a flattering ally. He 
sedately cast a retrospective glance through 
the clear vista of the past ; and it could not 
but occur to him with some force that his life 
had hitherto been made up of a combination 
of strange adventures and of sundry remark- 
able escapes. Even his earliest infancy had 
been signalised by the evident notations ot a 
providential agency especially operating in 
his protection from danger, and the vivid 
recollections which now crowded upon his 
mind of his numerous escapes from peril, 
added a tower of strength to his conviction 
that he was not bom to be hanged, and that 
he should therefore positively be nothing the 
worse for the present threatening contingency. 
His spirits soon assumed their natural flow, 
and he looked forward to the time of trial 
with some impatience. Although he had no 
apprehension of being suspended by the neck 
at Tyburn, so firm was his belief in his pre- 
destination to a more honourable destiny, he 

* Richard the Second. 



nevertheless soon grew impatient under con- 
finement, as, according to his estimate of 
human happiness, liberty was its primum 
mobile. He was visited daily by Edward 
Dillon, who became deeply concerned at the 
perilous dilemma into which his brother had 
fallen, knowing, as he did, how perfectly 
innocent the latter was of the crime for 
which he was about to be tried. 

During these visits, James Dillon more 
than once solemnly protested that he would 
abandon his former habits of life, and live 
more reputably than he had hitherto done, 
provided he escaped the clutch of that ud- 
honoured deputy of the sheriff, the city hang- 
man, of which he himself did not entertain 
the slightest doubt. Under this assurance, 
Edward looked forward to the trial with 
more complacency than he had at first done, 
being apparentiy of the same opinion with 
James that the predestinated rogue would 
escape Uie halter. Instead of distracting his 
mind with gloomy apprehensions, which per- 
sons are apt to do, who have no alternative 
but to undergo a trial for life, with his usual 
conviction of security, he began to lay down 
plans for the future. It was clear that his 
reputation had extended too widely to give 
him a chance of appearing in society with 
any advantage, when the notion was so gene- 
rally prevalent that he was neither more nor 
less than an accomplished knave ; he there- 
fore made up his mind that it would be best to 
retire from tiie hum and bustie of the town, 
and pursue some active employment where he 
should be perfecUy unknown ; thus, in the 
course of time, his felonious practices might 
be forgotten, and he again hold up his head 
as an honest man. The profession of a smug- 
gler he still thought would well suit the 
active and enterprising bias of his mind, 
and, though an illegal pursuit, it was never- 
theless one encouraged by all those persons 
who desired to obtain spirits without paying 
a duty,* and that was, in truth, a very con- 
siderable and even a very respectable portion 
of the British community. Besides, he knew 
very well that smuggling, though condemned 
by the laws, was encouraged by those who 
framed and affected to be the guardians of 
the laws; and surely what was connived at, 
if not publicly tolerated, in the magnates of 
the land, could be neither a low nor a vul- 
gar avocation. And yet it is certain that low 
and vulgar people, when detected in this 
illegal traffic, are severely visited by those 
provisional acts of the legislature which are 
said to be framed for the benefit of society at 
large, though we never hear of punishment 
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Ikning upon those titled delinquents who 
make smuggling a fashion, and cover their 
backs with contraband commodities* to the 
scandal of our laws and the ruin of the na- 
tive tradesman. 

The rage for foreign trumpery has ren- 
dered smuggling a fashionable vice, and the 
offenders in this peculiar art of civil delin- 
quency among those who are called great, 
as the sons of lords are called honourable, 
by courtesy, are as numerous as there an 
names in Mr. Burke's two fat duodecimos 
of the British Peerage. Dillon therefore, 
under such a sanction, was determined to 
bring foreign articles into the market without 
paying into the exchequer a farthing for the 
privilege. Fie felt a sort of pervivaoious 
resentment against what he called the stiff- 
necked portion of the community, who were 
hostile to holding social communion with a 
thief, and determined, therefore, to be re- 
venged upon a legislature which had brought 
knavery into such contempt, by drinking his 
wine and spirits without paying tribute for 
the indulgence. He had fully made up his 
mind to smoke his pipe duty free ; and in 
order to signalise his triumph at the wisdom 
of his own resolve, struck up a stave of the 
old ballad- 
Here's a roll of the Ststea* tobaoeo. 

If any good feUow wUl take It, 
No Virginia had e'er such a smack -o. 
And 111 teU you bow they did make it *. 

He carefully kept his design from Edward, 
who was his daily visiter, at a certain hour, 
when they had usually a full hour's conference 
without interruption. 

Edward Dillon, knowing his brother's in- 
nocence, was even more impatient at his con- 
finement than the prisoner himself, and, in 
spite of the natural humanity of his heart, 
could not help wishing, not less than a dozen 
times a day, that Barrows were swing- 
ing on a gallows, at least as high as that 
erected by the wicked Haman, for having 
involved an innocent man, and one bearing 
the respectable name of Dillon, in a dilemma 
from which there were only two extreme ways 
of escaping — ^by acquittal or by hanging. 
Our hero did not for a moment turn his 
thoughts to a project for effecting his escape, 
feeling satisfied that, as he was confined 
under a false charge, it never could be the 
destiny of an elected member of a church 
triumphant to suffer the full penalty of the 
law in a world militant for the misdoings of 
a positive reprobate. He therefore calmly 
awaited his trial, not doubting that this test 
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of his faith would be rewarded by a rignal 
triumph. 

He had been in confinement three weeks 
when he was summoned before a jury of his 
country, to be tried for an offence that placed 
his life in jeopardy. He entered the dock 
dressed in a plain suit of black- The court 
was crowded to excess. Burrows was to be 
admitted as evidence against him, and the 
prevailing opinion was that he would most 
certainly be hanged— 4i consummation dia- 
metrically opposed to his own conclurions. 
His appearance, for he was very young, and, 
as I hav^ before suited, remarkably handsome, 
greatly prepossessed the spectators io his 
favour. Many a female eye was suffused 
with tears at the thought of such an interest- 
ing person being hanged like a dog, and hav- 
ing his body conveyed in a dirty shell to an 
hospital, there to be cut up for the benefit of 
the medical profession. No one who saw 
him could have well endured the idea of 
such a fine piece of nature's work being 
stripped to the bones by the scalpel of the 
surgeon, and of seeing ^ese, in all their 
naked ghastliness, stuck up in a glass case 
for the interests of science. 

The daughter of the gentleman whom our 
hero had rescued from die violence of Bur- 
rows was in court, and felt the deepest 
interest in the fate of her rescuer. She was 
full of hope that his trial *' would better 
publish his commendation,** and yet her 
fears were by no means without their weight 
when she considered the perilous position in 
which he stood; his life hanging on the 
testimony of a scoundrel who owed him tlie 
deepest grudge, and would probably care 
nothing about being forsworn if he could 
only accomplish his revenge. She felt a 
painful anxiety about him, feeling intensely 
the depth of her obligation towards him, 
which was no doubt strengthened by the 
striking proportions of his form and the open 
ingenuousness of his countenance, where no 
trait was perceptible, even to the keen scru- 
tiny of a professed physiognomist, of those 
propennties which had been the means of 
confirming the general suspicion against him 
upon the present occadon. 

The prisoner was little aware how deep a 
sympathy he had excited in the heart of Uiis 
interesting creature, whose life he had pro- 
hably twice saved, and who had not wit- 
nessed without emotion the gallantry of a 
man, at once so handsome and so much 
above the aspect of a low filcher of gold. She 
had never, from the first, been able to per- 
suade herself that he could be guilty of so 
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vulgar a breach of the laws. She knew 
nolhinj^ aboat him, indeed, but his whole 
tone and bearing, during her first short inter- 
view with him, had satisfied this romantic 
girl that he must be of gentle blood, and 
utterly unworthy of so base a suspicion as 
had been attached to him by her father in 
his anger at the loss of his paltry guineas. 

Among the spectators which crowded the 
court, Dillon's eye soon detected the well 
known form of Phoebe Barrows, looking anx- 
iously upon him. Their eyes met, when, with 
an expression of sinister triumph, he turned 
from her gaze, as if his heart felt, though 
his lips did not utter, the sentiment of a 
beautiful old song* by George Wither. 

I'm no ilaye to such as yoa be, 

Neither shall that snowy breast, 
Rowling eye, or lip of ruby. 
Ever rob me of my rest : 

Ooe, goe display 

Thy beauty's ray 
To aome more toone-enamonr'd swaine : 

Those common wiles 

Of sighs and smiles 
Are all bestow'd on me in ralne. 

Poor Phoebe perceived the feeling, and 
shrank from his unkind glance among the 
crowd. Still she did not quit the court, 
determined to hear the issue of a trial in 
which her heart took too deep an interest to 
be diverted from her resolved and womanly 
purpose, by a harsh retaliation for a past and 
unpremeditated wrong, from him who little 
knew what a sweet spirit he was endeavour- 
ing to blight, even at the very moment when 
it was beaming upon him the essence of a 
sympathy too pure and sacred to be proclaim- 
ed beyond the sanctuary of her own bosom. 

The trial commenced. The counsel for 
the prosecution stated that the prisoner at the 
bar appeared before the court, upon a charge 
of burglary ; to substantiate which the fact of 
his being a party concerned would be proved 
by direct and positive evidence. In order to 
show that the prisoner had no character to 
lean upon, in any defence he might offer, 
the counsel referred to his former life, many 
circumstances of which, not at all tending to 
liis honour, were matters of public notoriety. 
These the advocate dwelt upon with a force 
of detail and emphatic persuasion of manner, 
that by no means tended to raise our hero in 
the estimation of those upon whom a verdict 
of condemnation or acquittal depended. The 
fact too of his having been of late intimately 
associated with the very man who had been 
detected in the fact, and admitted as evi- 
dence against his accomplices, according to 

* The StediSut Shepherd. 



the wise provision of our laws, was a strong 
presumptive proof that he would not shrink 
from committing the crime with which he was 
charged ; and when a roan's general charac- 
ter warrants such an inference, there can be 
no hesitation in pronouncing him guilty upon 
direct and positive testimony, even Uioagh 
that testimony proceed from a participator iti 
the offence. 

This address appeared to make considerable 
impression upon the coart. Several witnesses 
established the fact of the prisoner's habits of 
life, and the inference to which this exami- 
nation led was,thatfais rescue of the youngladjr, 
and consequent capture of Burrows^ were a 
mere feint on his part for some sinister end, not 
certainly obvious to general scrutiny. The 
younglady whom he had rescued from the gip- 
sy's violence, and whom we shall now introduce 
to the reader in her own proper name. Miss 
Franklin, was put into Uie witness box, but 
her evidence tended by no means to strengthen 
the unfavourable conjectures which had been 
already raised in the minds of most penuns 
present. She dwelt with energy upon the 
spirited manner in which Dillon bad pros- 
trated the gipsy, and delivered her from what 
she described to be a state of great peril, 
giving an emphasis to every particular, and 
detailing with ready eloquence, the encoun- 
ter of her preserver with George Cooper in the 
passage, when he laid the young burglar at 
his length upon the floor, and finally secsred 
her retreat. The counsel for the crown, by a 
skilful cross examination, endeavoured to 
draw from her some fact or observation that 
might at least strengthen the suspicion of, if it 
did not go so far as to prove our hero's con- 
nection in the burglary, with his quondam 
companion of the chalk-pit. Her testimony 
so completely disappointed these expecta- 
tions, as to produce a murmur of satisfaction 
in the court from Dillon's friends and those 
who felt interested about him, at this re- 
action in his favour, produced by one of the 
prosecuting party's own witnesses. 

Our hero meanwhile stood in the dock 
witli the air of a man conscious that he ought 
to be acquitted. His bearing was respect- 
ful but manly, nor did he once quaul even 
when it became evident that a feeling 
amounting to deep indignation prevailed 
against him. The testimony produced as to 
his former mode of life, did not cause his eye 
to blench, nor the white expansive surface of 
his brow to contract, as he felt himself 
justified in having pursued the course he 
had chosen, since the choice lay open to 
him by a moral necessity, and no metns 
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^ere left of obriating the bias of a pre- 
detennined will, which bad a destioated 
proclivity to l(na?eTy; but having con- 
scientiously made up his detennination to 
relinquish it for the future, he considered that 
this, in an elected member of the church 
triumphant, was at leas( a sufficient expia- 
tion for all past malversations, as it was a 
gratuitous abandonment of a veiy profitable 
system of conduct, for which he could not 
be called to account in the next world, though 
he might undergo judicial strangulation in 
this. 

When Miss Franklin left the witness box. 
Burrows stepped into it with a sullen hardi- 
hood of expression, that produced a very un- 
favourable feeling towards him in the breast 
of every one present; and in proportion as 
he awakened disgust, sympathy was excited 
towards the prisoner. The gipsy's whole ap- 
pearance was ominous of ill, associating every 
thing that was fearful in the minds of the 
spectators. At the sight of his sinister and 
deformed countenance, a timid person would 
have shrunk as if upon it had been written 
the fearful characters of doom. It was 
enough to rouse the most superstitious appre^ 
hensions, for he seemed the very prototype of 
an evil spirit garbed in the form and linea- 
ments of mortality, the more securely to do 
the mischief which is at once its avocation and 
its gkny. Many an eye was turned from 
him with loathing, and many an ear listened 
to him as if his voice were the harbinger of 
death. It seemed to conjure up the poet's 
TiaioD with vivid potency, 

Harke ! the nvenoe flappes his wynge 
In the briered dell belowe j 
Harke 1 the dethe-owle loude dotfae wynge 
To the nyghte-mares as theiye goe*. 

With a grim audacity he swore that Dillon 
was not only a party in the burglary, for 
which he now stood upon his trial, but that 
he had dictated and planned the whole pro- 
ceeding, and had betrayed him and Cooper 
only because they refused to consent that 
he should have half instead of a third of 
the booty. Burrows entered into a long 
account of his first acquaintance with Dillon, 
representing that the latter had seduced him 
into habits of pilfering, and finally drawn 
him into the commission of a capital felony, 
for which, but for his becoming evidence 
against the arch offender, he would have 
forfeited his life to the rigour of the laws. 

Nothing could stagger this testimony : it 
was direct and positive ; and however impro- 
bable it might seem that a man, declining 

* Caiatterton. 



from the prime of life, and upon whose very 
countenance was stamped, in ineffaceable 
charactei*s, the legible registry of guilt, 
should have been beguiled into crime by a 
comparative youth, still, as there was nothing 
to overturn his evidence, which was extremely 
circumstantial, there appeared no chance for 
the prisoner but conviction. At this period 
of the trial poor Phoebe, who had remained in 
court in spite of Dillon's repulsive demeanor 
towards her, was so overcome by the long 
struggle of her feelings that she fainted, and 
was borne insensible into the air. Our hero 
saw at a glance what had occurred, and his 
stubborn pride was for an instant subdued. 
A tear stole into his eye, and flowed slowly 
down his cheek ; but fearing lest it should 
be taken as a symptom of conscious fear, he 
hastily dashed it off with the back of his 
hand, and resumed his wonted composure. 
When Burrows had retired, Edward Dillon 
placed himself in the dock beside his brother, 
dressed in a suit of clothes exactly simiLur. 
The judge seemed perplexed; he knew not 
what to make of this extraordinary juxtapo- 
sition of two persons resembling each other 
so nearly that he might have truly said with 
the Duke in the Comedy of Errors — 

stay, stand apart ; I know not which Is which i 
for in fact they were so precisely alike, that it 
would have puzzled a conjuror to tell the 
difference. 

Miss Franklin did not happen to be present 
when this strange confusion was created in 
the court, by the marvellous likeness of ihe 
two brothers, for being too painfully excited 
by the progress of the trial, she had retired. 
At the request of the prisouer's counsel, Bur- 
zows was recalled, and asked if he could 
swear to the identity of the prisoner, when, 
casting his eye towards the dock, and seeing 
the two Dillons, bearing so complete a resem- 
blance that it was impossible to discriminate 
them apart, he appeared to be for a moment 
confounded, but almost instantly recorering 
his fierce effrontery, he pointed unhesitatingly 
to Edward Dillon, who was now standing 
upon the spot which his brother had before 
occupied, and in a harsh angry tone declared 
him to be the guilty person. Ashe had already 
sworn that James Dillon was the person con- 
federated with him in the burglary, at Mr. 
Franklin's, his evidence at once fell to the 
ground, and without hesitation the judge 
directed the jury to acquit the prisoner, 
which they did without leaving the box. 

Burrows could scarcely restrain his rage, 
though reprimanded by the judge, but 
muttered curses upon the brothers, and bias- 
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phemies against the Deity, who, as he furiously 
said, had made them so much alike, only to 
thwart him in his Tengeance. 

George Cooper was now put upon his trial, 
and being couTicted upon the clearest en- 
dence, was hanged within the week after 
sentence had been passed upon him, and his 
body given orer to the surgeons for dissection. 

Ye gallaDtB afl, take heed how 70a 
Come to untimely ends ; 
Justice has bid the world adieu. 
And dead men have no friends. 

Nothing could exceed the disappointment of 
the gipsy at the issue of Dillon's trial, for he 
had fully anticipated seeing something very 
similar to the consummation of the " Bris- 
toweTiagedie*' — 

Then kneclynge downe, hee layd hys hedc 
Most seemlie onne the blocke ) 
Whyche frt>m his bodie fttyre at once 
The able heddee-manne stroke. 
And oQte the blonde beganne to flowe. 
And ronnde the scalfblde twyne ; 
And teen enow to washet awaie, 
Dydd flows from each mana'i eyne. 

His malice was disappointed, however, and 
the wretched man was again let loose upon 
society, to plot other mischiefs and run furtiier 
chances of a halter. 

Our hero having escaped the drop, re- 
solved to quit London without delay, and 
put in execution the plan which had for 
some time been uppermost in his thoughts. 
He took leave of his brother, without com- 
municating to him his intention, and pro- 
ceeded towards the western coast. After 
taking a survey of different places, he se- 
cured the lease of a small cottage about sii^ 
miles from Dartmouth, on the southern 
coast of Devonshire. It was a remarkably 
secluded spot, there being only a few mean 
huta in the vicinity, and these chiefly be- 
longed to a set of desperate men^ ready to 
engage in any hazardous enterprise, with 
the project of a fiberal reward. Having 
settled himself in this solitary abode, be sold 
out his money from the funds, which now, 
stocks having just before oonsidetably risen, 
amounted to nearly a thousand pounds. 
With twchthiids of this sum be purchased a 
small lugger, of sixty tons burthen, in which 
he determined to cany on a contraband 
trade; and, though be had never been at 
sea, yet such was his aptitude in aoqturing 
any thing demanding manual skill, and such 
his ready perception of consequences, that he 
did not doubt of being able soon to direct 
bis purchase to the bestpomble account 

Before his cottage, the distance of which 
from the shore was about a quarter of a 



mile, the coast slightly curved, forming a 
small bay, at the horn of which, on either 
side, there was a tuft of low ra^^ed rocks 
jutting out into the water, which rendered 
the anchorage near them so dangerous, that 
no vessels ever cast anchor there, especially 
as the harbour of* Dartmouth, one of the 
most secure on the coast of Great Britain, 
was not more than six miles off. Behind these 
rocksy on the higher horn of the crescent, the 
cliff rose to a fearful height, bending con- 
siderably beyood the perpendicular, and 
under the impending brink, a few feet above 
the shore, was a fissure in the earth that 
opened into a spacious cavern. A large 
mass of rock projected its craggy bulk before 
it, between which and the cavern there was 
not much more than space for the passage of 
a man's body. Dillon had discovered thb 
in examining the locality, which he did with 
a most persevering scrutiny, in order to dis- 
cover what advantagesor di»dvantages might 
present themselves either to mar or favour 
his projected enterprise. This cavern extend- 
ed far within the bosom of the cliff, and a 
passage at least fiAy feet long and not more 
than four broad and &ye high, terminated 
in a square vault of considerable dimensions, 

HoUow and vast within* which natan wrooglitt 
As if by 1^ scholar Art she had been taught. 

This had evidently been the secret retreat 
of smugglers at some former period, but 
was now abandoned, and DUlon determin- 
ed to appropriate it again to the puiposs 
for which it was no doubt originally exca- 
vated. It lay so concealed ttom general 
observation, as not to be perceptible, ex- 
cept when passing the narrow passage formed 
by the rock immediately in front of it; and 
the place was so seldom trodden by human 
foot, that its security seemed to defy the 
' common chances of discovery. The entrance, 
moreover, was so narrow, that by filling 
with earth the fissure which formed it, when 
anything of value was concealed in the 
cavern, the probability of detection would 
be greatly diminished. 

After this discovery, Dillon got his lugger 
ready for sea, and manned her with dghteeo 
resolute fellows firom the neighbourhood, 
who were ready for any undertaking likely 
to bring them a suitable reward. He dete^ 
mined that his first expedition should be 
to the Ishmd of Guernsey, where he oonM 
take in a cargo of foreign spirits, and other 
contraband articles, the sale of which he 
knew would realise an immense profit, if the 
landing of the cargo could be secured. For 
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this he trailed to his own soperior penetnition« 
wbieh Defer failed him, even in the most 
perOons emeigencie& 

When all things were prepared, his plans 
were nearly frustrated by an nnezpected 
event. He was retnming from the town of 
Dartmouth, where he had been to make some 
pnthases for his projected expedition, when 
he heard a step behind him, which seemed 
fiunihar to his ear, though, as the evening 
had already began to set in, he could not, 
upon taming round, distinguish the fonn or 
fntures of the person following him. The 
stranger soon overtook him, however, and he 
immediately discovered him to be his late 
enemy the gipsy. 

^'Hah!" said Burrows, with a hoarse 
shout of triumph, *' I have tracked thee, and 
thou Shalt yet find that I'll haunt thee, till 
thy life shall be such a torment, that thou 
shalt be glad to cast it away like a foul rag* 
111 never forgive thee, and will have my 
jrevenge, tho' I die for it" 

Dillon walked on without heeding the 
impotent threats of his disappointed enemy, 
when the latter, excited to a paroxysm of 
mge at our hero's indifference, stamped 
and raved with the fury of i^ maniac. He 
literally Toared like a wild beast. 

So when, the pride and terror of the wood, 
A lion, prickM with n^e and want of fbod, 
Eeples oat, firom aftur. Mine weU fed beaat. 
And bristles np, preparing for the feast ) 
If thai by swiftness 'scape his gaping Jawi^ 
His Moody eyes he hnrls round— his sharp paws 
Tear up the ground {—then runs he wild about 
Lashing his angry tail and roaring oat : 
Beasts creep into their dens and tremble thore* 
Trees, tho* no wind be stirring, shake with fear ) 
Silence and horror 1111 the place aroond. 
Echo itwlf dares scarce repeat the sound*. 

With a little allowance for the colouring 
of poetry, this description, at least in the 
spirit if not in the letter, might be applied to 
the ferocious expression of rage with which 
Burrows followed our hero, as the latter 
deliberately walked towards his home. Dillon 
knew his man, and when the ebullition had 
subdded, addressing him mildly but firmly, 
soon altered the tone of this most consummate 
bully. Knowing that he would do any thing 
for money, the Hobgoblin wisely decided 
that his best policy would be rather to secure 
his alliance than provoke his enmity, He 
therefore cautiously sounded him upon his 
willingness to become a smuggler. At the 
very hint the gipsy's eye rolled with a murky 
ghue, expressive of a satbfaction as dark as 
it was revolting. Dillon knew well that his 

• Davidds, Book I. 



empire over him would be complete, so long 
as he filled his pockets with gold: at all 
events, he felt perfectiy satisfied, that if he 
continued to keep Burrows his enemy, the 
ruffian would follow him with a dogged 
determination, and thus thwart all his 
schemes. It was therefore manifestiy the 
best policy to regain his confidence and 
employ him profitably, and thus run the 
lesser hazard of detection in his illicit enter- 
prise through the hostility of a man whom it 
was in his power to propitiate. 

Strange as it may seem, all former injury 
appeared soon to be forgotten on the part of 
Burrows^ and he embraced the oontmband 
scheme with avidity, seeing in it nothing 
but profit, and having the greatest reliance 
upon the skilful conduct of his former guesL 
It is astonishing how soon, in low and de- 
based minds, a sense of injury gives place 
to self-interest As this is the foundation of 
all friendship with such persons, it is likewise 
the appeaser of all hostility ; and he who is 
a vUlain at heart, will not hesitate to grasp 
by the hand the man who has attempted his 
life, if he thinks that by so doing, he can 
obtain the means of enjoying those brutal 
indulgences which form the whole aim of his 
existence. Burrows very shortly brought his 
ihmily into the neighbourhood, and our hero 
was once more in the same vicinity with the 
interesting Phcebe, towards whom his un- 
favourable determination had not in the 
least abated. He had said in his heart, and 
if not in the very words, at least in the spirit 
of the poet, 

* AdlBa,i(md love, fhreweU you wanton powers I 
I'm free again. 
Hum dull disease of blood and Idle hours. 
Bewitching pain. 
Fly to fools, that sigh away thefar time : 
My nobler love to heaTen doth dimb. 
And there beholds beauty, beauty stiU young. 
That time can ne'er corrupt nor death destroy. 
Immortal s w e et n ess, by (hir angels sung, " 
And honour'd by eternity and Joy : 
Then lies my tore ; thither my hopes aspire. 
Pond lore declines, this heuTenly love grows 
higher*. 

The late meeting with his old host, was a 
great annoyance to our hero, chiefly, because 
he had no wish to enter again into an 
alliance with a man whom he heartily 
despised, and further, as it would again 
throw him into contact with Phmbe, whom he 
had determined to shun. He however knew 
the man's malice to be so inveterate, that it 
would be the most iijudicious policy for him 
to provoke it, and he knew moreover that the 

« Song in Ihe Lover's Progreie, by Beaumont and 
Fletcher. 
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love of gain beings bis absorbing feeling, he be no longer one of the family, keeping aloof 

would sacrifice all other feelings to that ; from them as mach as possible, and strolling 

Dillon was secure therefore of his ai^ and about the lanes alone with an old volume 

affiance, so long as he could help him to the of Bunyan's Pilgrim's Pjrogress in her band, 

acquisition of money. looking the very incarnation of Melancholy. 

Burrows, being now associated with his The oldest of her brothers, a fine hale youth 

old ally, set to work with his two sous, and of rather prepossessing countenance, was the 

dug a square vault in the cliff, beyond the only member of her family with whom she 

promontory of the bay, opposite to that where appeared to hold any intercourse, beyond that 

Dillon had discovered the cavern already which her dwelling among them necessarily 

spoken of. Acting upon tlie improvements imposed. Dillon saw her unhappy state, 

which his quondam guest had made in his aud really pitied her, but his inflexible 

dwelling at the chalk pit, he cut out two or pride was not to be moved, and he still met 

three inner compartments, one of which was her with the most repulsive coldness, 
appropriated to Phoebe, who now appeared to Syphax. 



MAY DAY. 
THE PRISONER TO THE BIRDS. 

BT THB CLIBOTHAN IN DIBT. 



Birds of the air— that warble wild and free 

On budding boughs, in blossom'd beauty gay. 
Pour forth some sweet enchanting strain for me. 

The spirit's welcome to sun-bringing May ! 
No more with you the war of Song I wage, 

Mv heart is silent, and my lute unstrung ! 
Bright is the tree that blossoms by my cage. 

Sing you — ^to May — who sit its boughs among! 



Sing you — I go within my cell to dream. 

In waking visions, memory's brightest homes ! 
Of May-day t past — when by my native stream, 

I wandered from the city s towers and domes! 
The very willows stayed their tears to smile ; 

They never wept as I shall weep to-day ! 
May seemed to shut out sorrow from our isle ! 

Sing Birds — ye are her children — sing to May ! 

III. 

Give thanks in song for your flnrifled nest! 

(Hopes have left mine that not even love could save) 
Give thanks for me, a prison's grieving guest — 

Thanks for the flowers that deck my mother's grave! 
Thanks for the sunbeams — bright, but not more warm 

Hian those dear looks which once she bent on me ! 
That still smile on my heart, amid its storm. 

Like fairies dancing on a troubled sea ! — 



Give thanks for me, kind Bird, and I will bless 

The witching melody of your wild voice. 
Yes, welcome May, in summer's virgin dress. 

The laughing bride who bids the earth rejoice ! 
Tell her I once was at her coming glad, 

Till poverty drove freedom from utydoor^ 
But now my lute is broken — my heart sad — 

I cannot sing the Clueen of Gladness more! 
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V. 

Go, plume your wings and bear iny message, Bird, 

Beyond the echoes of these gloomy walls. 
Where, save thy grateful song, no sound is heard. 

To cheer the spirit that misfortune thralls . 
Qo to the hills, the fields, the winding streams, 

Go share the golden glory of the day 
In freedom — that but comes to me in dreams, 

Pour forth with wild delight — A song to May! 
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SCENES IN ARRACAN : — HOSPITAL SHIP— CONTINUED. 



The circumstances connected with the 
fiue of the poor young assistant-surgeon, 
were more Uian ordinarily affecting, and 
excited a very general feeling of pity and 
regret among those to whom they were 
known. A short time before he joined 
the army, he had married an amiable 
young woman, to whom he was fondly 
attached. This young couple were however 
united but to part — for scarcely had love 
" lighted bis constant lamp and waved his 
purple wings" ere the stem call of duty 
summoned the husband away, and reversing 
the language of Richard, the *' merry 
maskings" were exchanged for ''martial 
measures,'' the endearments of love for the 
hardships of the campaign. If I am not 
mistaken, he joined the Arracan force with 
the understanding that he would be allowed 
to retura to his station in Bengal, as soon as 
his services could possibly be dispensed with — 
a circumstance dependent on the arrival of 
more me dical men to join the division . Owing 
to the extreme unhealthiness of the countries 
in which the armies employed against Ava 
were engaged, as also to the large transport- 
flotilla and nondescript force which the war 
called into existence, the demand for sur- 
geons was much greater than the regular 
service could supply. To meet the exigency, 
the government were glad to avail themselves 
of all the unemployed medical talent at hand, 
however questionable its quality. It was 
therefore strongly suspected, that the ex- 
aminations of Uie Calcutta Medical Board 
were not quite so strict as those of the 
London College of Surgeons, and that the 
attainments of a Larrey or a Fringle were 
.not deemed absolutely essential to qualify 
a candidate for the honourable distinction 
of Ticca doctor, which signifies, in Indian 
cant language, a ;o6-doctor, or one whose 
engagement is likely to terminate with a 



particular service. Among those whom this 
emergency caused temporarily to don the 
British uniform, was a worthy American 
friend of mine, (a man of Protean fortunes,) 
whom I had left comfortably ensconced in 
tmall genteel apartments in Ranamoody 
Gully, or some such reeherchi quarter of our 
eastern metropolis, calmly calculating with 
true Yankee spirit the next move in tlie game 
of life. Heavens, what a metamorphosis 
did I behold when next we met ! ** Can such 
things be," methought, *^ and overcome us 
like a summer cloud without our special 
wonder." The white tombrero solah topee *, 
was supplanted by a raking cocked bat, and 
a stiff military stock usurped the place of the 
degage seaman^s tie. A long stuff coat with 
a brilliant epaulet gave dignity to his lengthy 
form, and a swinging Andrea Ferrara rattled 
on his thigh. My surprise was, I confess, un- 
bounded ; for, not sufficiently considering the 
omnifarious qualifications of our transratlantic 
brethren, I had failed to reckon any skill in 
Galenicals as being among the number of his. 

''I congratulate you, my friend, on your 
newly assumed dignity," said I ; " you do 
infinite credit to the old country cloth." 

'* Thankee, thankee," he carelessly re- 
plied, ** 'twill do well enough pour passer le 
temfu-^haX is to say, for the present, and 
till something better turns up. Will you dine 
at our mess this evening?" 

Gentle reader, pardon this digression. My 
humble powers of narrative, like a wayward 
horse, is prone to deviate from a straightfor^ 
ward course, and I shall, I fear, frequently 
have to entreat you U> bear with these erratic 
movements. But to resume the thread of my 
narrative. 

The poor young assistant-surgeon seemed 
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to have a presentiment of the fate that 
awaited him if he remained in that pes- 
tilential country. Great was his anxiety to 
quit it, and rejoin his fond and expecting 
partner in Bengal. Actual hostilities, and 
with them the exciting part of the service, 
were at an end, ever since the capture of the 
town of Arracan, and the retreat, over the 
mountains, of the Burman army commanded 
by the Attawoon Moongjah. As the monsoon 
had set in, a long, dreary, inactive period 
had to elapse before active operations against 
the enemy could possibly be resumed. Under 
these circumstances, coupled with the other 
facts I have mentioned, who, endued with 
commiserative feelings, will incline to judge 
harshly of the young doctor's conduct on this 
occasion? ** If such there be,'' may a year's 
banishment among the Mandingoes, to Sierra 
Leone, or Fernando Po, be their portir^n, 
jmd this too, ere that roseate period, the 
honey moon, shall have completed its 
witching round ! He madeseveral applications 
to the brigadier-general in command of the 
army, all couched in the language of earnest 
entreaty, begging to be permitted to return, 
in accordance with the original under- 
standing upon which he had left Bengal. 
He at last, I believe, obtained the leave he 
soaghty and was on the point of taking his 
departure, when the rapid increase of the 
sickness and mortality among the troops in 
Arracan and at the post of Mahattie, and the 
reduced efficiency, from the same causes, of 
the medical department, obliged General 
Morrison, though reluctantly, to detain him. 
This step, originating in a sense of the duty 
which that officer conceived to be owing 
to the troops at large, then rapidly pouring 
into the hoKpitals, was a cruel disappoint- 
ment to the unfortunate husband. It was 
like dashing the untasted cup from the 
parched lip of the desert traveller, or mock^ 
ing with delusive hopes the culprit doomed 
to die. He now began to feel that sickness of 
heart which generally (but particularly under 
such circumstances) springs from ^'hope 
deferred," and his bodily health sensibly 
declined. Being in this state, he obtained, I 
was told, a medical certificate, on which he 
intended to g^und another application, 
but this the superintending surgeon of the 
army. Dr. , refused positively to counter- 
sign. This old gentleman, who helped after- 
wards in his own person to swell the Anacan 
obituary, was a kind-hearted but somewhat 
eccentric Highlander, who united to high 
iiononr and tried courage a dogged and in- 
flexible obstinacy of purpose, which, as in the 



present instance^ was not always regulated by 
the nicest discrimination. The King of Tenon 
had no terrorsfor him ; and like old Balmerino, 
to whom I sometimes fancied he bore a 
strong resemblance, he was game to the last. 
He had an inveterate dislike to any thing not 
exactly squaring with his notions of maa- 
liness and duty ; and having come to the 
concluaon that the young doctor's health 
was not so bad as he represented it, be 
declared jocularly, that the complaint was 
nothing more than a confirmed case of 
uxoralgia, and that therefore he would not 
let him go. The disease, by the way, to 
which he gave this hybrid denomination— 
though unnoticed, I believe, by nosologists, 
is exceedingly prevalent in an army which 
has been for some time in the field, and is 
therefore well worthy the attention of the 
faculty. 

It is a species of melancholia, the pnh 
minent symptoms of which are, a continual 
restlessness, accompanied occasionally by 
tears and profound sighs. Surrounding ob- 
jects lose all their interest, and the appetite 
fails. At times the unhappy sufferer seems 
lost in deep and sorrowfal musings, at 
others he gazes in silent rapture on some 
portrait, ring, or other trinket. Anon he 
will be observed reading the self-same epistle, 
which he has been seen to peruse twenty 
times before. The free use of pen, ink, and 
paper, has been found to afford temporaiy 
relief, but a perfect recovery is never effected 
till the army or at least the patient, gets back 
into quarters. Young married men of san- 
guine temperaments are chiefly subject to its 
attacks. Those more accustomed to connu- 
bial happiness, experience it in a much less 
degree, whilst some of this class are almost 
wbolly exempt from its influence. It pre- 
vailed to an alarming extent in the army to 
which I was attached during the Pindarrie 
war, but seemed to diminish in intensity as 
we approached cantonments at the close of 
the service. The grand panacea, however, in 
the shape of a general permission for the 
patients to precede the army to its quartets, 
produced the happiest results ; a brisk and 
simultaneous movement en avant was the 
immediate consequence^ and all darted 
off towards the attoactive cause of the dis- 
order, with nearly as much velocity as the 
nails from Sinbad's ship, when they yielded 
to the fatal attraction of the magnetic moun- 
tain. 

To return once more to the young doc- 
tor. Some time after the period before 
alluded to, he was attacked by the pvevailing 
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Sever, and died in the manner I have de- 
scribed,when making a last attempt to escape 
from the scene of his misfortunes. An officer, 
a friend of mine, who was one of the com- 
mittee appointed in conformity with military 
■sage to investigate the affairs, and protect 
the estate of the deceased, told me that on 
perusing the will found among the young 
doctoi^s papers, he was affected almost to 
tears, '< albeit unused to the melting mood," 
by the simple but touching allusions which it 
contained to his own probable fate, and to 
those distant objects of his affections from 
whom he was soon to be for ever cut off. To 
his parents he bequeathed his best possession, 
his almost only treasure — his dear Mary — 
entreating them to cherish and protect her 
for the sake of their much loved son. — 
The little green parlour once called his, and 
so inseiiarably associated with the recollections 
of his happy boyish days, he begged might 
be assigned to her iu the state in which he had 
left it, and considered as her own ; and so it 
went on. The little apartment, however, 
was never destined to have the young widow 
for its occupant Grief probably shortened 
her existence, for I heard that she died on 
her passage home. *' *Tis pitiful, wondrous 
pitiful," and even puzzling to our finite 
views, to see the career of the young and 
innocent thus suddenly brought to a close, 
and the birth of their joy made as it were 
the grave of their happiness. 

For my part, when I contemplate the sor- 
rows of life and the various ills that flesh is 
heir to, 1 sometimes think we are made the 
sport of some malignant '* spirits of the air," 
who fox-hunt and fly-fish us for their parti- 
cular amusement, as we do the unhappy 
denizens of the woods and groves ; delighting 
no doubt at all our doublings to elude the 
pursuit of misfortune, and laughing with 
** wild glee" at the writhings and struggles 
of our wounded spirits. 

I now returned to my quarters in the Lady 
M^Naghten, and remained on board of this 
vessel for several days. My disorder, during 
that period, rather increased than diminished, 
at which I was not much surprised. The 
anchorage of the Hospital Ship, which had 
been chosen, I suppose, on account of its 
proximity to the capital, or probably from the 
monsoons preventing ships from riding lower 
down, though in the middle of a consi- 
derable river, and not altogether, though 
distantly, removed from the influence of the 
sea-breezes,— (from which the town of Arra- 
can was quite shut out) — was very far from 
being a healthy position, as the deaths iu 
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the shipping clearly proved. One bank ex- 
hibited a considerable tract of open and par- 
tially cultivated country, but the other was 
an interminable sea of forest and jungle, 
and a very hot-bed, no doubt, of malaria ; 
the effects of which a hundred yards of 
water were not likely to neutralise. I can- 
not say that I consider my stay in this float- 
ing lazar-house as constituting, either really 
or metaphorically, one of the sunny passages 
of my life. I had companions, it is true ; but 
they were too much engaged in compounding 
potions and mixing Seidlitz powders, besides 
being enfeebled by disease, to constitute a 
very lively and agreeable society. After 
breakfast, which was by no means an Api- 
cian meal, I posted myself on the poop, if it 
did not rain, and there, enveloped in the 
folds of an ample boat-cloak, read a book, 
and discharged as many blue devils as I 
could expel in the smoke of a pilot cheroot. 
Smoking I patronised for two very orthodox 
reasons: first, because 1 liked it,and, secondly, 
because it was the prevailing opinion that, 
pending the operation, it killed all the mi- 
asma within a radius of six inches of the 
smoker's nose. It is true this might have been 
called iu question, but, like many other creeds, 
it was so very convenient and agreeable that 
few thought it worth while to dispute it. 
Such, indeed, were the virtues ascribed to 
segars and brandy and water, in this humid 
and unhealthy climate, that they were uni- 
versally recommended as the b€st preserva- 
tives against disease. I must in justice de- 
clare that all my acquaintances adhered must 
laudably to the prescribed regimen. One 
friend of mine, bent on surviving, if tobacco 
could save him, came down armed with a 
six dozen chest* full of segars; but 
whether they were of the wrong descrip- 
tion, or tliat he did not smoke enough, it 
is certain he soon took his departure from 
this world of trouble, bequeathing to me 
the residue of \m stock, which amountetl to 
just seven boxes and a half. These on ex- 
amination I found to be Chinsurah segars, 
fabricated by Mynheer Van-Zandyk, a 
Dutchman, whose euphonious name this 
war bid fair to immortalise. 

Dinner, like breakfa.<a, exhibited nothing 
very tempting in the gastronomic art. Quan- 
tity indeed seemed more studied than quality, 
which was unfortunate, as our states required 
just the reverse. Luxuries at this time were 
unattainable, and there was consequently no 

* A beer-chest, calcalated to contain that nmnber 
of bottles— beer in India being generally packed- in 
six and twelve doxen chests. 
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help for it. The captains* tables were princi- 
pally suppb'rd, and that irrej^ularly, by the 
Arracanese of th^ neighbouring villages, who 
brought fowls, fish and a few vegetables for 
eale alongside the vessels, paddling in their 
canoes from one to the other. Eight rupees 
per diem, or five, I forget which, was the 
sum allowed the captains of the hospital 
ships for each sick officer. For this, which 
was a most liberal allowance, these patients 
expected, and with reason, to have an ex- 
cellent table found them. Complaints how- 
ever, were continually made of the very 
radifierent fare provided ; and General Mor- 
rison caused the commander of one of the 
vessels to be written to on the subject more 
than once, calling upon him to reply to the 
grave accusations made against him. In 
answer to one of these communications, the 
captain enclosed the following bill of fare, 
intended I presume as a triumphant refuta- 
tion of the scandal, though many probably 
would be inclined to think "toujours poule," 
as little better than " toujoun perdrix,\ 
Extract from a letter of the mate in charge : 
'* Enclosed is a list of the general run in 
which way the table has been supplied, 
which I trust will meet the brigadier-general's 
approbatiop :— • 

" Fowl soup ; roast fowls ; boiled fowls ; 
stewed fowls; minced fowls; curry (fowl) 
and rice ; pumpkin tart, cheese, sago pud- 
ding; wine, brandy, fruit, &c/' 



In another part of the letter is the following 
statement, which the above carte might be 
supposed to have rendered superfluous. 

" Fowls is the chief diet, which have always 
been in abundance, excepting when I was 
up at Arracan last — something occurred 
regarding the table, which I was extremely 
sorry for, &€.• 

When I felt myself equal to the exertion, 
I sometimes accompanied the captain on 
exploring and foraging excursions up the 
small creeks which fell into the main river. 
On these occasions we went in his cutter, 
which was shelteredby an awning, and rowed 
by half a dozen lascars. Some of these lateral 
streams were so excessively narrow that we 
were raked " fore and aft" by the trees and 
bushes which grew on either bank, and the 
oars often worked through a muddy instead 

ofa watery medium. Captain H ,wa8 

wont on these occasions to exhibit as we went 
along, his skill in pistol shooting, popping 
away incessantly at birds and twigs. The 
latter he often cut with great dexterity, but 
somehow or other the first always got away 
unscathed ; though I have more than once 
seen a sly old crow, a bird whose conser^'ative 
politics are well known, paralysed for a mo- 
ment by fear when the ball has whistled pu;t 
his ear, or cut the support from beneath him. 
But I must here break off, having filled the 
allotted space. 



BELVOIR CASTLE, 

THE SEAT OF THE DUKE OF RUTLAND. 



Belvoir Castle is considered the most 
splendid seat in the county of Leicester, 
and has been in the possession of the Man- 
ners' family for many generations. From 
the fact of parts of die immense grounds 
with which it is surrounded extending into 
linoolnshire, many disputes have arisen 
as to the particular county most entitled 
to claim so beautiful and magnificent a 
structure. Camden observes, ** In the west 
part of Kesteven, on the edge of this county, 
(Linoolnshire) and Leicestershire, there stands 
Belv(nr Castle, so called (whatever was its 
ancient name) from the fine prospect on a 
steep hill, which seems the work of art" 
Burton dbtinctly and resolutely insists upon 
the castle being situated in Lincolnshire, in 



which opinion the ''liiagna Britannia" i 
to concur. Mr. Nichols, however, espouses 
with equal ardour, the contrary opinion, 
and asserts, ** that the castle is 4it jiresent, 
m every respect^ considered as being within 
this county, with all the lands of the extra- 
parochial part of Belvoir thereto belonging, 
including the site of the Priory ; consisting 
in the whole of about 600 acres of wood, 
meadow, and pasture ground; upon which 
are now no buildings but the castle, with 
Jts offices, and the inn." He is, however, 
compelled to admit, ** that it would be a 
difficult matter, notwithstanding, to trace out 
with accutacy the precise boundaiy of the 
two counties in this neighbourhood." Le- 
land observes, that ** Bever Caster ofa surety 
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standeOi in Leiivesire, in the vale of Bever f 
and adds in another part of his Itinerary, 
" The Castle of Bellevoir standetb in the 
utter part of that way of Leicestershire, on 
the rery keeps of an highe hille, stepe up 
■echo way, partely by natuie, partely by 
working of mennes handes, as it may evi- 
dently be perceyvid. Wither ther were any 
castelle ther afore the conquest, or no, I am 
not sure; but surely I think rather no than 
ye. Tolmins was the first enhabiter after 
the conquest, then it cam to Albenius, and 
from Albenius to Ros. Of this descent, and 
of the foundation of the Priory in the village 
at the castelle foote, I have written a quire 
ieparately." 

Belvoir Castle was founded by Robert de 
Todcni, called afterwards Robert de Belve- 
deir, a noble Norman, and standard-bearer 
to William the Conqueror. It was at first 
probably, a part of the adjoining township of 
WolsthoTpe, which is particularly noticed in 
Doomsday as containing two manors, and 
having in one of these a church and a pres- 
byter, till becoming, in consequence of the 
owner choosing it as his especial residence, 
the head of the lordship, the whole was dis- 
tinguished by the title of ** Manerium de 
Belvoir, cum merobris de Wollesthorpe." 
The great design in raising Belvoir Castle 
was to oppose a barrier to the frequent 
attacks of the Saxons. 

Thomas Manners, Lord Roos, was the 
fiist Earl of Rutland, being created in 1520. 
To this nobleman we are indebted for tlie 
fiist restoration and rebuilding of Belvoir 
Castle, which had continued in ruins from 
the time of the civil wars, between the white 
and red roses of York and Lancaster, when 
it was attacked and destroyed by William, 
I.4*rd Hastings. Henry, the second earl, 
also devoted much of , his time and attention 
to the castle, and greatly extended the build- 
ing during his life. It remained a noble 
and princely residence till the unhappy war 
between the king and pariiament, during 
which time it was successively occupied by 
both parties, and by each attacked and de- 
fended. 

After the restoration in 1688, the castle 
was again repaired and restored. Under 
the direction of the late James WyaU, the 
works were carried on with renewed energy, 
at the enormous expense of two hundred 
thousand pounds, and a considerable advance 
was made towards their completion, when, 
in the year 1816, a most calamitous and 
disastrous fire destroyed a great portion of 
this beautiful pile, and in its ruinous pro- 



gress totally consumed the celebrated picture 
gallery, in which were deposited the fiunily 
pictures, and the whole of Sir Joshua Rey-. 
nolds's collection. These shared the nnfortu* 
nate fate of th^se of less worth, and amongst 
them his much admired painting of die 
Nativity. 

The chief stronghold of the castle is an 
outwork defence, called Staunton lower, the 
command of which is held by the family of 
that name, in the manor of Stailnton, by» 
tenure of castle-guard, by which they were 
anciently required to appear with soldiers 
for the defence of the strong post in case of 
danger; or, if necessary, to be called upon 
by the lord of the castle. It has been the 
custom, when any of the royal family have 
honoured Belvoir Castle with their presence, 
for the chief of the Staunton family to 
appear, and present the key of the strong- 
hold to such distinguished person. And 
accordingly, on the visit of the Prince Regent 
to the Duke of Rutland, in 1814, the golden 
key of Staunton Castle, of exquisite work- 
manship, was delivered to the illustrious 
guest, in the drawing-room, soon after his 
arrival, on a cushion of crimson velvet, by 
the Reverend Doctor Staunton, by virtue of 
the tenure above described. 

The situatiou and aspect of Belvoir Castle 
partly resemble Windsor. 

Belvoir, art's master.plece, and natnre^s pride, 
Hi^h in the rei^ons of ethereal air. 
Above tiie troubled atmofiphere. 
Above the magazines of hail and snow. 
Above the place that meteors breeds. 
Above the seat where Ue the seeds. 
Whence raging storms and tempests grow. 
That do infest the tronUed world below *. 

The building surrounds a quadrangular 
court, and by the recent alterations will 
assume a majestic, castellated appearance.' 
The ancient gardens suspended, as it were, ' 
in terraces, afford a striking and singular 
appearance. They are in a style well suited 
to the extent and magnificence of the castle ; 
and consist principally of majestic rows of 
the taller kinds bf trees on the declivity of 
the hills, with spacious walks beneath them. 
Below, are the deeply-shaded plantations of 
yew and fir, and these bounded by more pro- 
miscuous clumps and younger wood, which 
connect the gardens with the neighbouring 
grounds : shrubs and flowers, which would 
be inconsistent with the grandeur of the 
scenery, are scattered only here and there in 
a few places, as thoiigh by the br-nd of 
nature. 

* Ode upon jtetvoir Castt^ written about 1674. 
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Tlie walls of Belvoir Castle are hang with 
a most valuable, rare and numerous collection 
of pictures, equal perhaps to any in the 
kingdom. On the decease of the late duke 
they were entnisted to the care of the Reve- 
rend William Peters, rector of Knipton in the 
neighbourhood, a gentleman who has himself 
evinced considerable talent as an artist, and 
whose judgment therefore may be considered 
competent, and his knowledge sufficient, to 
enable him to write with some degree of 
confidence upon the merits and beauty of 
this collection. " Belvoir Castle," he says, 
"contains one of the best collections of 
paintings in this kingdom, whether con- 
sidered in the variety of schools which are 
brought together in one view, or in the judi- 
cious choice of the works of each master. 
Of the Italian school, Niccolo Poussin, in 
his celebrated works of the Seven Sacraments, 
stands most conspicuous ; Guido, Carlo Dolci, 
and Salvator Rosa, have each a performance, 
which may vie with any other work extant 
of these celebrated masters; and if Claude 
Lorrain be admitted as an Italian, — and in 
truth as a painter, no other country than 
Italy can with equal right claim him as 
her own ; for though bom in Lorraine, his 
school was on the banks of the Tiber; the 
ruins of ancient Rome were his buildings ; 
his shepherds were the inhabitants of Tivoli ; 
and the clear and warm air of the Campag^a 
breathes in every tint and floats upon the 
canvas — let us then, without hesitation, class 
him with the natives of his beloved country, 
and he will bring a powerful aid to their 
assistance ; for of his pencil there are no less 
than five. Rubens, the prince of Flemish 
painters, appears nowhere with more bril- 
liancy than in Belvoir Castle ; it is enriched 
with six of his hand ; of Murillo, the boast 
of Spain, there are three large compositions ; 
and Teniers, that child of nature, furnishes 
the castle with eight of his best finished and 
most pleasing performances. Reynolds, the 
first, and as yet chief, of the English school, 
holds a distinguished rank among his brethren 
of the pencil ; and by the classic arrange- 
ment of his figures, the grouping of his 
augels, the beauty of hb colouring, and the 
distributing of his light and shade, in his 
picture of the Nativity, took the palm of 
victory from one of the best pictures Rubens 
ever painted. 

'* John, the third Duke of Rutland, and 
Charles, the late lamented owner of these 
works, were both of them patrons of the arts 
in the fullest extent of the word ; for they 
were not contented only to look at and admire 



the dawning of genius in the youthful mind, 
but sought out excellence wherever it could 
be found, cherished it in its bud, protected it 
in its progress, and supported it with their 
fortunes, when ripened into the state of per- 
fection, which it could only attain by the 
liberal and steady patronage of the good and 
great John, the third duke, delighted much 
in the management of the pencil, and em- 
ployed many of his leisure hours In that most 
pleasing amusement; and to the fostering 
hand of the late duke, the arts are indebted 
for their flourishing state in this country. 
By an early and warm attachment to men, 
whose works have formed that style of paintr 
ing which has created an Engli^ school, he 
did equal honour to himself, to bis country, 
and to the age in which he lived. All the 
modem pictures of which there are a con- 
siderable number, were of his collection." 

It is also related of the latter nobleman that 
he was an excellent gentleman painter, and 
glad if he could pick up a good small picture 
at an auction even. If he succeeded, he 
would cany it home himself, saying, ''no 
man deserves a good picture that will not 
carry it home with him." 

Many of the ancestors of the Duke of Rut- 
land are distinguished in the annals of the 
country. William de Albini was a celebrated 
warrior,and distinguished himself at thebattle 
of Tincliebray, in Normandy, where Henry 
I. encountered Robert Curthose, his brother. 
Matthew of Paris describes the valor of William 
de Albini in terms of high admiration. King 
Stephen, and Henry II, granted the castle 
of Belvoir to Ranulph de Geraons, Earl of 
Chester; but it was again obtained by De 
Albini, who died there about 1 155. William 
de Albini, the third of that name, was one of 
those twenty-five Barons who swore to the 
observation of Magna Charlat and Charta de 
Foretta^ sealed by King John at Runne- 
meade. An heiress of the house of Albini 
married Robert de Ros, and thus carried the 
estates into a new family. 

Edward, the third Eari of Rutland, suc- 
ceeded in 1563, and is pronounced by Camden 
to have been '^ a profound lawyer, and a man 
accomplished with all polite learning." 
The sixth Eari, a great traveller, was ap- 
pointed to several important offices of State. 
His two sons were murdered, as it is said, by 
"wicked acts and sorcery;" and, as illus- 
trative of the folly and superstition of the 
times, it may not be considered irrevelant to 
relate the particulars. Joan Flower, and her 
two daughters, who were servants at Belvoir 
Castle, having been dismissed the family, in 
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revenge made use of all the enchantments, 
spells and charms that were supposed at that 
time to answer their malicious purposes. 
Henry, the Earl's eldest son, died soon after 
their dismissal ; hut no suspicion of witch- 
craft arose till fiire years after, when the three 
women who are said to have entered into a 
formal contract with that personage whose 
name there is no absolute necessity for men- 
tioning here, but whose livery is said to be 
black, were accused *' of murdering Henry 
Lord Ros by witchcraft, and torturing the 
Lord Francis his brother, and the Lady Cathe- 
rine his sister.'' After various examinations 
before Francis Lord Willoughby, of Eresby, 
and other magistrates, they were committed 
to Lincoln gaol. Joan died at Worcester, on 
her way thither, by wishing the bread and 
butter she ate might choke her if guilty. 
The two daughters were tried before Sir 
Henry Hibbert, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, and Sir Edward Bromley, one of the 
Barons of the Exchequer, confessed their 
guilt, and were executed at Lincoln, March 
iith, 1618. 

Jolin Manners, Marquis of Granby, was 
son of John, Duke of Rutland, and grandson 
of John the first Duke, and was bom in 
January, 1721. He was bred to the army, 
and in the rebellion of 1745 raised a regiment 
of foot at his own expense, for the defence of 
the country against the rebels. In 1755, he 
was advanced to the rank of Major-General, 
and in 1758 was appointed Lieut.-General 
and Colonel of the Blues. With this rank he 
went into Germany with the British forces, 
whicb were sent to serve under Prince Ferdi- 
nand of Brunswick, and in 1759 was pro- 
moted to the general command of the British 
troops, an appointment which gavemuch satis- 
faction, and for which he was eminently quali- 
fied. With a competent share of military skill 
he possessed tliat personal valour and ardour 
in the service which inspired his soldiers with 
confidence, and that humane and generous 
attention to their comfort and welfare, joined 



with affability and open-hearted cheerfulness, 
which strongly attached them to their gene- 
ral. In 1760, he justified the high opinion 
formed of him by Prince Ferdinand, after the 
battle of Minden, by his gallant conduct at 
Warburgh, where the British cavalry were 
especially signalised. In the beginning of 
the ensuing campaign he commanded under 
the hereditary prince, in his attack on the 
frontier towns of Hesse ; and at the battle of 
Kirk-Denkem bore the first and most violent 
onset of the enemy, and by the firmness of 
his troops contributed greaUy to the victory. 
He maintained also the same character at 
GraebesteinandHomburgh, 1762. In 1766 
he was constituted Commander-in-chief of 
his Majesty's land forces in Grea' Britain ; 
which he resigned a little* before his death. 
He had two sons by his marriage, the late 
Duke of Rutland and the gallant Robert 
Manners, who, in the memorable engage- 
ment off Dominica, received such wounds 
that he survived only four days afterwards. 
A monument in honour of his memory was 
ordered at the national expense, in conjunc- 
tion with his brave companions. Captain 
Blair and Captain Bayne. It was executed 
by Nollekens, and shortly afterwards erected 
in St Paul's Cathedral. 

As patrons of the arts, and as free and 
noble champions of good old English hospi- 
tality, the Rutland family is comparable with 
any. The magnificence and splendour of 
their entertainments is the astonishment of 
foreigners, and the graceful ease with which 
the princely display is relieved and moderated 
throws a charm of comfort and repose over 
the whole, which it would be as difficult 
sufficiently to admire as to excel. Belvoir 
Castle has been the scene of many a noble 
festivity ; and it was with little sense of his 
condescension that the Prince of Wales 
mingled with the gaieties that were prepared 
for him at the noble seat of the Duke of 
Rutland. 
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THE COURT. 



His Majettj came to St. Jameses Palace from 
Windsor od the 25th of March, and the Ist of 
April, for the purpose of holding Leyecs, neither of 
which were yery numeroasly attended. 
. On Thursday the 2nd of April, the Queen held a 
Drawing Room at St Jamoa*B, when the following 
Ladies had the honour of heing pieaented to her 
Majesty : — 

The Lady Mayoress, hy the Countess of Mayo. 
Lady C. Beresfoi^, on her marriage, by Viscountess 
Beresford. Lady Emily, and Lady Louisa FiUroy, 
hy the Countess of Enston. Miss Pardee, by Mrs. 
Pringle Taylor. Miss Ellen Percy, by the Duchess 
of Northumberland. Mrs. J. M. Wetherel, by her 
mother, the Lady Mayoress. Miss Leslie, and Miss 
Emma Leslie, hy the Marchioness of Ormonde. 
Lady Ward, onx-ommg to the title, by the Countess 
of Beauchamp. Miss Smyth, and Miss Leonon 
Smyth, by their mother, Lady Elizabeth Anne 
Smyth. Hon. Miss Wellcsley, by Lady Cowley. 
Mrs. Bmcebridge, by the Countess of Derby. Hon, 
Miss St. John, by Lady St. John. Mi». Marlay, 
by the Countess de Salis. Miss Cochrane, by the 
Marchioness of Ormonde. Mrs. A. Campbell, on 



going to Jersey. Lady Cowley, on going to Paris. 
Lady Knatchbull, by Lady Peel. Right Hon. Lady 
St John, by Lady Rolle. Lady Barrow, on recorcr- 
ing from a long illness. Lady Teesdale, hy the 
Countess of Winterton. Miss Napear, by the 
Countess Cowper. 

On Saturday, the 4th, the Queen honoured the 
Italian Open with her presence ; and on Thursday, 
the 7th, her Majesty yisited Mr. Burford*s Pano- 
rama of Jerusalem. His Majesty held a levee at' 
St. James's, on the 8th. 

The Court went into mourning on the 12th, for 
his late Royal Highness, the Prince Augustus of 
Portugal. The mourning changed on the 19th, 
and ceased on the 26th. 

The Queen again witnessed the Italian Opera on 
the evening of the 11th. On the 14th, her Ma- 
jesty visited the Diorama in the Regent's Park ; 
and afterwards went to the Zoological Gardens. 

The levee intended to be held on the 15tb, was 
postponed to the 29th. 

On the afternoon of the 16th, their Majesties 
left St. James's for Windsor Castle. 



LITERATURE OF THE MONTH. 



Scenes and Stories, by a Clergyman in 
Debt, written daring his confinement 
in the Debtors' Prison, d vols. 

In more primitive ages of human Bociety, 
the creditor seized his debtor and reduced him 
to slavery, until by his labour he had paid his 
debt. In the present age of refinement and 
civilisation, the power which the law gives to 
the creditor of imprisoning his debtor, turns to 
the profit of neither: the small remnant which 
even misfortune has respected, and which 
would often enable the honest debtor to reco- 
ver his footing in the world, is greedily 



clutched by those engines of the baibarous law 
of arrest, sheriff's officers, and petty attorneys. 
Is it not strange that the very law, the avowed 
ohfject of which is to compel the pajrment of a 
debt, should, in ninety-nine cases out of a 
hundred, render such payment impossible, by 
subjecting the unfortunate debtor to a process 
of extortion that strips him to the skin, for 
the benefit, not of the man to whom he owes, 
but of those functionaries of the law who keep 
its machinery in motion. No wonder these 
people are in consternation at Sir John Camp- 
beirs bill for the abolition of arrest for debt. 
The evils and abuses of this monstrous 
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«yAem, ttre most ably exposed in the volumes 
before us, which will no doubt obtain a very 
extensive circulation. The « Clergyman in 
Debt," has seen and felt the atrocities he de- 
scribes, and most powerfully does he plead for 
the repeal of a law, which remains like a foul 
blot upon our constitution. His work, how. 
ever, abounds rather in illustration than in 
arpiment; and this, whilst it convinces by 
fiicts, which is always superior to ratiocination, 
produces to the reader interest and entertain, 
ment of the most stirring kind. Many of the 
*' Clei^gyman*8 '* stories, true though they be, 
are more like romance than things actually 
existing ; and were they really creations of the 
fancy, they might be considered as bearing, 
beyond their verisimilitude, the colouring of a 
poetic origin. The fact is, that the horrors of 
a debtors' prison are not sufficiently known to 
those who have to legislsce upon the matter, 
or whom affluence has placed beyond its walls ; 
and the scenes and stories which appear to us 
so very like romance, but the truth of which is 
made evident to us, create no doubt but a very 
ordinary sensation in those whom the crime of 
poverty — for in England poverty is a crime — 
has placed in a situation to frequently witness 
such scenes. 

In the course of these volumes many well« 
known names are introduced, the most inter- 
esting of which, in our judgment, is that of the 
celebrated Captain Johnson. We had marked 
the escape of this singular man from the Fleet 
Prison, as an extract, but so many of our con- 
temporaries have used it, that we have substi- 
tuted for it the following affecting story. 

'< Owing to those delays which the turnkeys 
sometimes make in opening the door for the 
admission of visiters, a number of persons 
frequently group together on the outside ; and 
there is, mrhen the gate is unlocked, a momen- 
tary obstacle in the passage through. Thus 
it happened, that simultaneously as Montford 
and the Doctor walked up to the door, it 
opened, and a bevy of some dozen persons 
were seen waiting in the lobby eager for ingress 
to their friends. Amongst them were two 
ladies of unequal age— one might have num- 
bered fifty years, the other possibly not more 
than nineteen ; one wearing the traces of the 
past, the other rich in the possession of present 
beauty. 

" Montford was startled, not amid the vir- 
tuous circle of his sister's friends, nor even 
after, among the wild haunts of his own dis- 
sipation, had such a being fallen upon his 
path ♦ • • •. Along with the rest of 
the little crowd, this young creature and her 
protector were foremost to move towards the 
door, but their ingress was again impeded by 
another obstacle, and one which naturally 
enough earned them somewhat suddenly to 
recede. 



*' A coroner's inquest had been held to in. 
quire into the death of the unhappy young 
clergyman who had the previous morning put 
so melancholy a period to his existence, and 
the jury having given their verdict, the body 
had been placed in a shell, and was now being 
conveyed up tbe steps into the lobby. Arrived 
there, the men who bore it passed through the 
somewhat startled and inquisitive group, which 
it bad been the means of de]a3ring, and getting 
into the outer passage, deposited their burthen, 
to take a moment*s rest 

"At this juncture, the two ladies who had, 
with a feeling near akin to horror, hurried 
through the door into the prison, as if some, 
thing had escaped their memory, suddenly 
stepped back, and inquired of the turnkey for 
the room of the Rev. Mr. T 

" ' He has no room now ma*am,' said the 
man to the elder female, ' but may I ask what 
is your business with biro ?' 

•' ' We have brought his discharge,' said the 
young lady, earnestly, * and are anxious to find 
him directly.' 

** * My God, how dreadful,* whispered a 
prisoner, who had heard the conversation, ta 
hia companion.* 

'* < Brought his discbarge have you. Well, 
it's a sad business — but it's of no use now.' 

«< • No use?' asked the fair girl, trembling, 
* no use ! what can you mean ?' 

" « Why, miss, I'm sorry to tell you — It's a 
shocking thing---but the fact is, he is out 
already. He died only yesterday, and they 
are now taking him away in that coffin * 

*' < Died ! Is he dead then?' shrieked the 
elder female, < oh, my poor Agatha ! * 



"^ The delicate girl still preserved her 
strength through the scene of fearful excite- 
ment: and when they raised and bore away 
the coffin, she watched it through the outer 
door, and then turning to the gaoler, asked 
him, ' how he died ? * 

** The man was silent. 

•* ' Will you not tell me how he died?* said 
Agatha, imploringly, < was he very ill ? Did 
he suffer much ? ' 

« < Oh, no, miss, he wasn't ill^only a little 
desponding like. — 

*" < What then, he died suddenly?' she asked 
with a fainter voice, as if nature were already 
preparing to conquer the eneigies that had 
hitherto borne her up. 

<< < Why, y-e-s,' said the man hesitatingly. 

«« ' Tell me how then,' cried Agatha, with 
one more impatient effort to be firm. 

•< < Why, Miss, I did not wish to tell, be- 
cause I thought it might distress you, but the 
truth is, he put an end to 

«< < Hush !' cried the elder lady, who had 
just learned the truth from another's whisper. 
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The words U'as still upon her lips, but Agatha 
had fallen lifeless upon the floor. 

** After a swoon of some minutes she re- 
covered, and was taken from the prison, pale 
and thoughtful — a beautiful but broken-hearted 
girl. 

** It appeared that he (the young clergyman) 
had a short time back been engaged to Agatha. 
Their faith was plighted strong in mutual love, 
and full of hope and fair prospects he had left 
her in search of a living which had been pro- 
mised him in town. 

*' All that time, Agatha was stayingwith her 
aunt, her only relation— the one dear tie that 
bound her to the world. The fortune of this 
more than parent to the beautiful orphan, was 
such as to enable her to give her adopted child 
a competency for life ; and as her lover had a 
good living in prospect, and fair interest in his 
profession, (although without a stiver of private 
income), this maiden dreamer saw no barrier 
toa marriage which would not separate her 
from the child on whose future happiness in so 
great a measure depended her own. 

"As we have told, a small debt threw the 
young man into the Fleer, where his unhappy 
confinement obliged him to resign the living 
upon which hung all his hopes of preferment 
in the church. The loss of the ' means whereby 
men live ' added to a tenacious feeling that the 
mere circumstance of his imprisonment had 
degraded him, — not below the love of Agatha, 
but below her deserts, (and in some degree 
assisted by a morbid sensibility and nervous 
pride,) prompted him to write her a letter, 
stating his circumstances, and in which, after 
pointing out how dishonourable it would be in 
him, how imprudent in her, to marry, when he 
could bring her no other dowry than his love, 
he renounced upon a principle of justice and 
religion, all future claim, save that of an 
affectionate friendship, upon the heart of his 
betrothed. True the sacrifice might be the 
breaking of his own, but then what right bad 
be — he who in prison could not even sow the 
seeds of learning or industry, much less expect 
to reap their harvest, — to thrall her promise, 
and waste away her young life, in the simple 
hope of an engagement, which after all might 
not be fulfilled. 

*< This letter was despatched, and its effect 
upon Agatha went to awaken impulses as deci- 
sive as they were pure. Speedily, almost 
electrically, she communicated to her aunt that 
fine generosity to which a woman so nobly 
sacrifices all principle of self, and both, without 
any other care than that which originated in the 
fate of the young dei^man, at once came to 
the metropolis, sougbt out his detaining creditor, 
paid the debt, and were triumphantly bearing 
the < discharge' which was to emancipate him 
from prison, when the floodgates of aflUction 



were opened upon them at once in that fatal 
rencontre which, in the preceding pages, we 
have attempted inadequately to describe.** 

Melanie, and other Poems. By N. P. 
Willis. Edited hy Barry Cornwall. 

The appearance of this elegant and most 
attractive little volume, from the pen of a man 
who has fOready acquired considerable poetic 
renown in his native America, seems to have 
created a sensation among our critics. Various 
opinions have been passed upon its merits; 
all agree in bestowing upon it a praise 
which it richly deserves, qualified however by 
a censure more or less modified, but amounting 
to this : that Mr. Willis, with the language and 
harmonious members of poetry, wants the glow 
of the art ; that he ** lisps in numbers,*' or 
" talks in verse'* instead of '' building the lofty 
rhyme*' ; that he doffs the robes of sacrifice to 
sing in lay garments. Now, with due deference 
to better judges than ourselves, we cannot con- 
cur in this censure. One of the great beauties 
of poetry is appropriateness, and in this Mr. 
Willis, in our judgment, eminently excels. The 
themes he'has chosen are simple and unpre- 
tending; and simply and unpretendingly has 
he wrought them out, but he has clothed them 
at the same time with the beauties of true 
poetry, with a rich glow of fancy, and with 
what many deny him to possess, considerable 
feeling and much tenderness. 

As there is much equality throughout these 
poems, we may in any part of the volume find 
equally good specimens of the author's manner ; 
but we were very powerfully affected by the 
poem which gives the volume its name, and 
have therefore not looked beyond it for the 
following beautiful extracts : — 
The last of the De Brevem race. 

My sister claimed no kinsman's care ; 
And looking from each other's face. 

The eye stole upward unaware — 
For there was nought whereon to lean 
Each other's heart and heaven between — 

Yet that was world enough for me. 
And for a brief but blessed while. 

There seemed no care for Melanie 
If she could see her brother smile ; 

But life with her was at the flow, 
And every wave went sparkling higher. 

While mine was ebbing fast and low. 
From the same shore of vain desire. 

And knew I with prophetic heart, 
That we were wearing aye insensibly apart. . 

We came to Italy. I felt 

A yearning for ito sunny sky ; 
My very spirit seemed to melt 

As swept its fint warm breexes by. 
From lip and cheek a chilling mist. 

From life and soul a frosen rime. 
By every breath 8eem*d softly kiss'd— . 

God*8 blessing on its radiant clime 
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We came with spring to TivolL 

My sister loved its laughing air 
And merry waters, though, for me, 
My heart was in another key ; 

And sometimes I could scarcely bear 
The mirth of their eternal play, 

And like a child that longs for home 
When weary of its holiday, 

I sighed for melancholy Rome. 

• « • « • 

It was a mom of such a day 

As might have dawned on Eden first. 
Early in the Italian May. 

Vine leaf and flower had newly burst. 
And on the burthen of the air 
The breath of buds came faint and rare ; 

And far in the transparent sky 
The small, earth-keeping birds were seen 

Soaring deliriously high ; 
And through the clefts of newer green 

Yon waters dash'd their living pearls. 
And with a gaze, a smile, and bow 

Troop*d on the merry viUage girls ; 
And from the Contadino's brow 

The low slouch'd hat was backward thrown 

With air that scarcely seem'd his own ; 
And Melanie with hb lips apart, 

And clasped hands upon my arm, 
Flung open her impassion'd heart, 

And blessM life's mere and breathing charm, 
And sang old songs, and gathered flowers. 

And passionately blessed once more life's 
thrilling hours. 

De Brevcm*s sister falls in love with a 
painter, to whom she is betrothed. The tale 
thus continues :— 

Our life was changed. Another love 
In its low woof began to twine ; 

But ah ! the golden thread was wove 
Between my sister's heart and mine ! 

She who had liv*d for me before— 
She who had smiled for me alone — 

Would live and smile for me no more ! 
The echo to my heart was gone ! 

It seemed to me the very skies 

Shone through those averted eyes ; 
The air had breathed of balm — ^the flower 

Of radiant beauty seemed to be- 
But as she loWd them, hour by hour. 

And murmur'd of that love Xomel 

• • • « « 

I thank sweet Mary mother now. 

Who gave me strength those pangs to hide. 
And touch'd mine eyes and lit my brow 

With sunshine that my heart belied. 
1 never spoke of wealth or race 

To one who asked so much from me— 
1 look'd but in my sister's face. 

And mus'd if she would happier be ; 
And hour by hour, and day by day, 

I lov*d the gentle painter more, 

VOL. VI. — NO. v. 



And in the same soft measure wore 
My selfish jealousy away. 

« • • • • 

A calm and lovely paradise 

Is Italy for minds at ease. 
The sadness of its sunny skies 

Weighs not upon the lives of these. 
The ruin'd aisle, the crumbling fane, 

The broken column vast and prone, 
It may be joy— it may be pain— 

Amid such wrecks to walk alone! 
The saddest man will sadder be, 

The gentlest lover gentler there. 
As if whate'er the spirit's key 

It strengthened in that solemn air. 

The painter proved to be the illegitimate 
child of a high-born dame who had taken the 
veil. The name of his &ther had not been 
disclosed. Come we now to the catastrophe. 
And now the marriage vows to hear, 

The nun unveiled her brow — 
When sudden, to my startled ear. 

There crept a whisper, hoarse like fear, 
" De Brevem I is it thou $'* 

The priest let fidl the golden ring. 
The bridegroom stood aghast, 

While, like some weird and frantic thing. 
The nun was muttering fast ; 

And as, in dread, I nearer drew. 
She thrust her arms the lattice tlirough. 

And held me to her straining view — 
But suddenly begun 
To steal upon her brain a light 
That staggered soul, and sense, and sight. 
And with a mouth all ashy white. 

She shriek'd, •' It is hit son I 
The bridegroom is thy blood— thy brother I 
Rodolph de Brevem wrong*d his mother ! 
And as that doom of love was heard. 
My sister sunk— and died— without a sign or 
word ! 

I shed no tear for her. She died 

With her last sunshine in her eyes ; 
Earth held for her no joy beside. 

The hope just shatter'd — and she lies 
In a green nook of yonder deU ; 

And near her in a newer bed, 
Her lover— brother— sleeps as well ! 

Peace to the broken-hearted dead ! 

Practical Compendiam of the Diseases 
of the Skin. By Jonathan Green, 
M.D. 

Such a work as the present has long been 
wanted. More empirical remedies are in use, 
and more mistakes made in the treatment of 
cutaneous diseases, than in that of any other 
class of disorders. The clearness with which 
Dr. Green has classed the diseases of the skin, 
and the therapeutic details into which he has 
so hirgely entered for the management of these 
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diseases in all their varieties, render the present 
volume a most valuable addition to medical 
literature. It ought to obtain a place in the 
library of every professional man. 

Thaumaturgia^ or Elucidations of the 
Marvellous. By an Oxonian. 

This is an extremely curious book, convey, 
ing an immensity of information iki a very 
attractive form. The Oxonian has displayed 
great industry and research, and upon the whole 
his elucidations are satis&ctory. He exposes 
in the clearest and most signal manner those 
superstitions, which, from the most barbarous 
to the most enlightened ages of the world, have 
always degraded the human mind. We 
earnestly recommend the Oxonian our fair 
readers. 

India, its State and Prospects. By 
Edward Thornton, Esq. 
This volume appears at an auspicious mo- 
roent, and contains much valuable information 
concerning India and its future prospects. 
Neither our limits, nor the nature of the Court 
Magazine, allow us to enter into the matters 
discussed by Mr. Thornton ; we must therefore 
be content merely to call the attention of our 
readers to his work. 

The English in India, and other 
Sketches. By a Traveller. 2 Vols. 

These volumes are really of great interest, 
because they give a very spirited and correct 
representation of English life in India. The 
portraits are well wrought out, and are no 
doubt admirable likenesses. To such as are 
anxious to while away a dull hour we can 
safely recommend this entertaining book. 

The Gipsy. A Tale. By the Author 
of «' Richelieu," " Mary of Burgundy," 
&c.^ &c. 3 vols. 

We have read this tale with much interest, 
and consider it one of the very few good novels 
which the present year has produced. Mr. 
James is already favourably known to readers 
of this species of literature, and the work be. 
fore us is not unworthy of his reputation. 

Memoirs of the Life, Character and 
Writings of Sir Matthew Hale. By 
S. B. Williams, LL.D. F.S.A. 

These memoirs have been compiled with 
considerable care, and are the fruit of much 
research. Dr. Williams has had the good 
sense to avoid the heaviness with which the 
lives of eminent lawyers are generally written ' 
by members of their own profession, and has 
not disdained to throw such anecdotes into his 
narrative as impart to it an interest for all de- 
scriptions of readers. 



History of the Present Condition of the 
Barbary States. By the Rev. Michael 
Russel. LL.D. 

This volume, forming part of the Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library, professes to be the comple- 
tion of a plan, originally formed by the pub- 
lishers of that work, for illustrating the 
History, Antiquities, and present condition of 
Africa. 

The work has been very successfully ex- 
ecuted by Dr. Russel, who has clothed the 
results of considerable industry and research 
in a pleading style and attractive form. The 
dryness of history, as usually vrritten, destroys 
in a considerable degree ito charm for those 
who read it not as a mere study. To convey 
its information to all classes, it must relax a 
little from its stateliness and severity. Dr. 
Ru&sel seems to have felt this, and without 
at all lowering the dignity of the historic 
muse has suited his work to the taste of the 
general reader. 

The Works of William Cowper, his 
Life and Letters. By William Hay- 
ley, Esq. Edited hy the Rev. T. S. 
Grimshawe, A.M. First and second 
volumes. 

This edition of Hayley's Cowper appears 
at a period when public expectation has been 
highly wrought upon by a promised edition of 
Cowper's works, edited by Southey. We 
abstain from entering into the question of the 
apparent rivalry of these two editions, and 
merely state, that Mr. Grimshawe puts forth 
his as the only complete collection of Cowper's 
writings ; and states, that it alone contains the 
Poet's private correspondence, a part of which 
had been suppressed, and many other portions 
brought to light, for the first time, by his 
kinsman the late Dr. Johnston, by whom the 
materials for the present edition seem to have 
been collected. So far as these volumes go, 
Mr. Grimshawe appears to have performed his 
editorial labours with considerable talent, and 
a just perception of Cowper's mind, which, 
as he states, has not yet been properly 
understood. Much credit is likewise due to 
the publishers for the manner in which the 
work is got up. 

A Catechism of Natural Philosophy. 

In a popular form. By George Lees, 

A. M. 
A Catechism of Political Economy. In 

a popular form. By Thomas Murray, 

LL.D. 

It is gratifying to behold the attempts now 
making for the diffusion of knowledge through 
all classes of the community. Men of repu> 
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tation and talent do not disdain to embody in 
tbe simplest and cheapest form, that * useful 
ioformation which, though it leads to the 
improvement and happiness of human society, 
has hitherto been shot out from the mass, and 
confined to those alone to whom the treasures 
of knowledge are accessible through the intri- 
cate paths of learning and research. The 
little volumes before us give an adequate idea 
of the subjects of which they treat, and are 
adapted to the most unlettered capacity, the 
only requisite for understanding them being 
plain common sense. The Scotch writers, to 
their eternal honour be it spoken, haye done 
much to enlighten their fellow-citizens, and to 
their unpretending, and we may say, almost 
unknown, and certainly unappreciated labours, 
are the people of Great Britain indebted for a 
considerable part of that light of knowledge 
which is beginning, slowly indeed, but surely, 
to shine upon them. 

Practical Obseryations on the Physio- 
logy and Diseases of the Teeth. By 
John Mallan, Surgeon Dentist. 
We have read this useful little book with 



great satisfaction, and we strongly recommend 
it to every fair lady who would preserve her 
teeth. It conveys much information and ex- 
cellent advice concerning a feature of the 
*' human fisce divine," more liable to injury and 
premature decay than any other. If Mr. 
Mallan's precepts were strictly followed, we 
should see fewer <* dark spots** in the mouths 
of our ** UiganUiy"^ and the metallic suoce- 
daneum, or any other kind of artificial teeth, 
would seldom be required even in the decrepi- 
tude of old age. 

The Sketch Book of the South. 

This sketch book contains a variety of inter- 
esting papers in the shape of sketches or tales, 
and seems to embody the observations of an 
acute and well-informed traveller. We cannot, 
however, believe that all the papers are written 
by the same hand, as the style of one or two of 
them is very inferior to that of the others. Be 
that as it may, these tales afford considerable 
amusement, and convey no small degree of 
infonnation. 
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*' I'm saddest when you sing," and '* The 
Stranger Knight." Songs written, com- 
posed, and annanged by an Amateur. 

" Though on Earth we are parted for 
ever." Nottumo for one or two Voices, 
written, composed, and arranged by an 
Amateur. 

" Friend after Friend departs." Lines by 
J. Montgomery, the Music composed 
and arranged by an Amateur. 

" Mi guiri che m'ame," composed and 
arranged by an Amateur. 

Always indulgent to amateurs, we are not 
disposed to censure these productions so 
severely as we should have done had not the 
term •* amateur** tended to appease our just 
indignation. We have often complained of the 
trash called songs with which our music shops 
abound ; some of which bear the names of pro. 
fessional men of high repute. That these by 
an amateur should be no better, does not sur- 
prise us. But what does this amateur mean 
by composed and arranged ? Is the latter word 
used to inform the public that he required no pio- 
fessional assistance for his harmonies andaccom. 
paniments? It is a pity that he did not recur 
to such assistance ; for then, most probably, we 
should not have found it necessary to inform 



him that a piece of music cannot begin with the 
chord of the sixth and fourth— that the domi. 
nant seventh, whether in the upper part, or by 
inversion in the bass, is always resolved upon 
the mediant— that a progression from a third to 
a fifth by a skip, in direct motion, produces a 
hidden fifth, consequently a consecution of 
fifths. The best thing the amateur can do, 
before he again composes, is to study a work 
lately published by his own publisher — ^namely, 
« Albrechtsberger's Methods of Harmony and 
Composition." 

" The old Kirk Yard," by Thomas Haynes 
Bayly, Esq. 
Mr. Haynes Bayly is certainly the best song 
writer we have; there is a smoothness and un- 
dulation in his verses which render them pecu- 
liariy adapted for music. Tbe present song 
has much sweetness ; it is nicely set to an old 
Scotch air, with a very simple though effective 
accompaniment. 

*< I chose thee not, my Fanny, for thy 
Face," the words by Harriet Downing, 
the music by John Bamett. 

The words of this song are not of a high 
character ; but the music, like every thing of 
BameU*, is sweet, appropriate and pretty. It 
is however, a simple ballad, and has no preten- 
sion beyond. 
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FINE ARTS. 



The Dedication of the Temple, designed 
and engraved by John Martin. 

Tuis ifl one of the grandest and most mar- 
yellous among the Bible illustrations of this 
great artist. There is, in every thing he con- 
ceives, a magnitude and power of imagination 
which throws the bit-by-bit conceptions of 
most other artists into insignificance ; and yet 
vast as is the range of his mind, it embraces 
every detail. Truly his are wonderful speci- 
mens of pictorial poetry. 

Christ walking on the Sea. Painted 
by John Martin, and engraved by 
Alfred Martin. 

This is an engraving from a beautiful draw- 
ing of Martin's, by his son, Alfred Martin, a 
young artist of high promise, who has already 
produced two or three engravings in his father's 
style. In this work there is a degree of 
energy, and a power of efiect which belongs to 
the genius of the father, and has been caught 
by die son. The calm moonlight scene, the 
appearance of the Saviour upon the water, in 
white and shining robes, the darker apparel of 
the sinking apostle — tbe whole blending so 
as to form one of the most lively pictures 



which the imagination can conceive — such is 
the print before us. 

Spanish Mendicants. Painted by J. F. 
Lewis, and engraved by G. Lewis. 

This is a very good specimen of mezzotint 
engraving. The figure and countenance of the 
principal mendicant, and indeed those of the 
whole group around him, are admirable for cha- 
racter and expression. So is the head of the 
monk. There is a little coarseness in the 
detail, and especially a woodiness in the cur. 
tain on the left-hand side of the picture. But 
the beauties of the work considerably outweigh 
its defects. 

Heath's Gallery of British Engravings. 
Here we behold the old hacked annual 
plates, many of them nearly worn out. got up 
under another name and title, and launched 
into the world to bamboozle the public as a 
new work. Really, Mr. Heath most suppose 
us very gullible. But we are not to be taken 
in by an old and withered coquette, decked out 
in the garb of a virgin. The sunken eye, the 
painted cheek, the false curls, the artificial 
teeth, are all but too apparent 



VARIETIES. 



Burning of the Houses op Paruamsnt. 

We have been much gratified with a dioramic 

representation of this disastrous event, now 
exhibiting at 238. Regent>street. It is an oil 
pictiwe upon canvas, covering a surfiiu^e of three 
hundred square feet. The effecto are beauti- 
fully managed, and the manner in which the 
light is thrown upon the firemen, the engines, 
and the various objects around the buildings, 
give a startling reality to the scene. 



Improved Piano-Fortes. 
We have just seen, at the manufiictory of 
Messrs. CoUard, hite Clementi and Co., some 
piano-fortes of a new construction, which com- 
bine power and beauty of tone, with ease of 
touch and means of musical expression, to an 
extent we never before witnessed. For some 
time past, that is to say, ever since Mr. Stewart 
has superintended their manufactory, the instru- 
ments of Messrs. Collard have been rising into 
repute, and have ultimately vied with those 
of Stodart, Tomkison, and even Broadwood. 
Those we have just examined are superior to 
either. Mr. Stewart, whose great scientific 
and practical attainments in the manufiicturing 
of piano-fortes, are well known to the profes- 
sional world, has gradually introduced the most 
extensive improvements, besides forming a set 



of workmen unrivalled in skill and delicacy of 
execution. The last improvement introduced 
is the patent to which we now call the attention 
of our readers, and which belongs exclusively 
to Mr. Stewart. It lies wholly in the action 
of the instrument, and is a miracle of ingenuity 
and mechanical science, firom its extraordi- 
nary simplicity, and the additional resources 
which it commands. The power of ereaeetuh 
and diminuendo, even without the pedal, is im- 
mense, and the action is so perfect that the 
slightest pressure upon the key produces a 
sound. We saw two grand piaao-fortes, one 
of sevea octaves, the other of six and a half. 
Their power and fulness of tone exceeded any 
we had ever before heard. Several semi^grands 
were also shown to us: these were equal in 
power to ordinary grand piano-fortes, but with 
a lengthened midulation of sound, almost con- 
tinuous, and producing a kind of sostenuto or 
bow effect This latter quality is probaUy 
owing to the peculiar form of these instrumentiiy 
by which a much broader column of air than 
usual is given for the strings to vibrate in. 
Every lover of music ought to visit the estab- 
lishment of Messrs. Collard, and examine these 
beautiful instruments, which will well repay a 
walk or drive to Tottenham Court Road. 
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GENEALOGICAL MEMOIR OF LADY CHETWYND. 



LiDY Chetwynd is tlie eldest daughter 
and co-heir* of the late John Sparrow, Esq. 
of Bishton, county of Stafford, hy Elizaheth, 
daughter and co-heir of Ralph Moreton, Esq., 
of Wolstanton, in the same county. Her 
Ladyship is wife of Sir George Chetwyndj 
9art., of Grendon Hall, county of Warwick. 

The ancient and noble house of Chetwynd, 
derives its surname from the place of its 
abode, in the county of Salop. In 1262, 
Henry IH. granted to Sir John de Chet- 
wynd, Knt., (who was son of Adam de 
Chetwynd, by Agnes, daughter of John 
Lord Lovel, Baron of Dorkings, and Lord of 
Minster Lovel, in the county of Oxford), a 
charter of freewarren, through all his de- 
mesne lands in the counties of Stafford, 
Salop, and Warwick. In the early part of 
the ensuing reign. Sir John received a grant 
of the manor of Baxterly, in Warwickshire, 
from John, son of William Lovel, his kins- 
man, on rendering a pound of pepper yearly, 
at Easter, to him and his heirs; or, to 
Richard de Harcourt, Lord of Mere vale. 
His grandson, 

Sia Philip Chetwynd, served the office 
of Sheriff of the county of Stafford, in the 
7th and 15th of Henry TV, and in 1441, 
was governor of Baion, in Normandy. Sir 
Philip espoused Elene, daughter and heiress 
of Thomas de la Roche, and was succeeded 
by his grandson, 

William Chktwynd, of Ingestre, Esq., 
gentleman usher to Henry VII. This Wil- 
liam having excited the envy of Sir Hum-> 

* Lady Chetwynd'tt two tlsten were, 
Elizatietb, married to James, the only son of 
Sir Archibald Macdonald, Bait., Ute Lord Chief 
Baron of his Majesty's Szchequer, hy Lady Louisa 
LeTeaon Cover,- eldest danrbter of OnnvUle, flitt 
llarqais of Stafford, aod d. s. p. 
Charlotte. 
VOL. VI. — NO. VI. 



phrey Stafford, of Pipe, in Staffordshire, was 
allured from his house hy means of a forged 
letter, and waylaid, and murdered on Tixall- 
heath by twenty men, seven of whom were 
of Sir Humphrey's own family. Sir Hum- 
phrey at the time passing by under pretence of 
hunting deer. From this William Chet- 
wynd descended, 

John Chetwynd, Esq., of Ingestre, who 
was Sheriff of Staffordshire in the reign of 
Elizabeth, and filled several other offices of 
public trust This gentleman was succeeded 
by his eldest son, 

Si a Walter Chetwynd, of Ingestre, 
member for Staffordshire during most of 
the parliaments of King James. By his 
second wife, Catharine Hastings, eldest 
daughter of George, fourth Earl of Hunt- 
ingdon, he left two sons, and was succeeded 
by the elder, 

Walter Chetwynd, Esq., whose son, 
and successor, Walter Chetwynd, Esq., M.P. 
for Tamworth, a gentleman distinguished 
for his profound learning, and munificent 
patronage of the arts, died without issue, in 
1692, when the estates at Ingestre devolved 
upon his cousin, the eldest son of John 
Chetwynd, Esq., M.P., 

Walter Chetwynd, Esq., who having 
resided as ambassador at the Court of Turin, 
and subsequently filled the office of master 
of the stag-hounds, was elevated to the 
peerage of Ireland, in June, 1717, as Baron 
Rathdown, in the county of Dublin, and 
Viscount Chetwynd, of Bearhaven, in the 
county of Cork, with remainder to the heirs 
male of his father. His brother John, second 
Viscount, is ancestor of the present Viscount 
Chetwynd. Having thus shown the descent 
of the ennobled line, we will proceed to the 
direct ancestor of the present baionet. 
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Walter Chetwynd, Esq., (tlie first who 
settled at Brocton,) who also descends from 
the William Chetwyud murdered on Tixall- 
heath. This Walter married Mary, daughter 
of William Sneyd, Esq., of Keele, by whom 
he left, with other issue, a son and successor, 

William Chetwynd, of Brocton, Esq., 
who wedded Margaret, only daughter of 
James St. Amand, Esq., of St. Paul's, Co?ent 
Garden, by whom he had two sons, James, 
who died without issue, and 

Sir George Chetwynd, of Brocton, 
Staffordshire, and Grendon, Warwickshire, 
born 26th of July 1739, who was created a 
baronet in April 1795. He married Jane, 



daughter of Richard Bantin, of Little Far^ 
ringdon, county of Berks, Esq., by whom he 
had issue. 

Sir George Chetwynd, present ba- 
ronet, who married, as above stated, Hannah 
Maria, daughter and co-heir of John Spar- 
row, Esq., the lady whose portrait illustrates 
this month's number, and has issue, 

George, bom September, 1809— William 
Henry— Charlotte, married to Richard Elli- 
son, Esq., of Bowltham flail, coantyofLiu- 
coin — Georgiana, married September 1833, 
to Sir John Hanmer, Bart., M.P., of Hanmer 
Hall, and Bettesfield Park, county of Flint 



SKETCHES FROM REAL LIFE.— No. IV. 



TAKEN AT THE ATHENAUM CLUB HOUSE.' 



J. G. L.^kh—t, J— J 5— M, H. G.W^-d, T. C-^Tph—U R—ff-rs, C, Jl— 6. 



Referring to our last Number for the 
frame- work through which our portraits of 
this month are to be examined, we proceed 
at once to resume our pencil. 

Observe the slim, well-turned, •* gentle- 
manly " figure, the sharp, regular, and finely- 
cut features, and the quiet, well-bred air of 
that person (apparently about thirty-five years 
of age) who is sitting near the fire, with his 
back turned, as if contemptuously, on all the 
rest of the individuals present, and glancing 
over the Tory ** leaders*' of the Times news- 
paper, with, ever and anon, an almost evanes- 
cent expression in his face of mingled scorn 
and self-satisfaction. That is Mr. J. G. 
L — ^kh — t, editor of the Quarterly Review, 
and the chief literary stay and hope of the 
high Tory aristocracy, who, however, while 
they fete and favour, fear and tremble before 
him ; for, with all his aristocratic predilec- 
tions, and even his ** vested interests'* in the 
work over which he so ably presides, he feels 
so pervading a sense of the claims of intel- 
lectual supremacy wherever they are to be 
found, that he scarcely cares to disguise his 
contempt even for a high Tory Lord who is 
not gifted with a very considerable share of 
that supremacy. His finely-shaped head, 
the loAy air with which it is every now 
and then thrown back, and the well-turned 
chin elevated above its natural level,indicate 
the crying error of this gentleman's literary, 

* Contliiaed firom pace t85. 



and it may be (as seen therein) his personal 
character: namely, an ever-present and self- 
pampered sense of intellectual superiority, 
both natural and acquired, which cannot if it 
would, and would not if it could, avoid ex- 
hibiting itself in the very questionable shape 
of a supercilious lip and a scornful eye -, and 
this equally when contemplating the preten- 
sions of those equal with or above him, or 
those below him. This is what a certain 
consummate judge of life and human nature 
would designate as worse than a literary and 
social crime — ^it is a blunder. Mr. L — kh— t 
is not a man who need auume a superiority 
over any one ; and, assuming it not, it would 
be cheerfully granted to him, over all but the 
▼eiy highest grade of his literary contempo- 
raries. But, assuming it as he does, it is 
often disputed where it would otherwise be 
ceded. But what we would take the liberty 
of pointing out to him as ihe real mistake is, 
that he assumes it even more with his person 
and manner than with his pen. People will 
submit to be told in print what they would 
receive as a personal outrage if said to them 
face to face, even by the same individual ; 
and this whether he tell it to them by his 
air and look, or by his tongue. 

Do not from this imagine that Mr. L — ^k- 
h— t is in the habit of calling his friends 
fools to their faces. He is too well-bred a 
man ;— but he is not akvays well-bred enough 
to avoid letting them know, or at least sus- 
pect,, that he thinki them such. The conse- 
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^nenee is, that he is anything bat popular 
among his coaiynton or rivals of the periodi- 
^ press. Nor does he care to be so ; for he 
entertains for them, as a body, about as little 
tespect as he does for — any other body of 
persons. 

Au f«fle,hi5 mind, manners, and person are 
those of a gentleman ; and he evidently ap- 
preciates the rarity of the distinctbn he enjoys 
in this particular among his literary con- 
temporaries. But we must add that his gen- 
tflity is more that of art and society than of 
nature and sentiment He has all the cool- 
ness, the quiet, and the spirit of indifference 
that distinguish the gentleman from the 
smiling and bowing courtier on the one hand, 
and the smirking and bustling oit on the 
other ; but he has little or none of that sym- 
pathy with his kind, in the absence of which 
the true gentility of the mind cannot exist 
The proverb says that " God made the coun- 
try, but man made the town.** Now we 
humbly opine that, to make the true gentle- 
man, nature and society must unite their in- 
Huence and combine their efforts, or the work 
will be at variance equally with the inten- 
tions of both. Nature herself cannot make 
a gentleman ; it were strange indeed, then, 
if society could make one. Without the 
conjoint efforts of both neither can avail; 
but from the union has sometimes resulted 
(no disparagement to Pope's application of 
the phrase, because the greater includes the 
less) that '* noblest work of God,'' a Tbue 
Gbntleman. 

From the *< grave'* Mr. L— kh— t turn we 
to the ** gay" Mr. J— s S— th, the immortal 
author of — a joke! — the divider, with his 
equally fortunate brother, of that ten thou- 
sand pound prize in the lottery of {qwui) 
literature^ the unprecedented popularity of 
** The Rejected Addresses." Like Mr. L— k- 
ii — t, he is^ in the ordinary sense of the 
phrase^ a gentleman, in person, manners and 
mind; but as the former permits his gen- 
tility to yield the fMu to his overweening 
sense of intellectual superiority, so the latter 
will at any time sacrifice it to his joke. Mr. 
J — B S — ^th's motto is " Be witty— honestly 
and civilly if you can— but, be witty." 

We have said that Mr. J— 4 S — th is a gen- 
tlemau. To call him, after that, a professed 
wag, would be to put down a contradiction 
in terms. But he verges nearer to the con- 
fines of that equivocal category than is con- 
sistent with a perfect exemption from the 
imputations appertaining to it That he 
does not absolutely overstep the line of sepa- 
ration, b perhaps owiog to that happy tinge 



of purely perianal vanity (as distinguished 
from intellectual), which is a main feature of 
his personal character. He aspires to the 
favour of the fair sex; and no mere joker 
ever enjoyed that favour ; very few ever failed 
to incur its most unenviable opposite. The 
whole person, attire and bearing of Mr. J— s 
S— th bespeak his desire to be distinguished 
for something peculiar and personal to him- 
self, which a witticism is too evanescent 
a thing to achieve. A man may borrow 
his jokes from Joe Miller (we are not 01- 
natnred enough to say that Mr. J — s S— th 
does so), but his personal appearance, his 
style of dress, his manUre dPelre^axe his own ; 
and it is by these latter that we reihember 
and recognise him ; it is by them that he ac- 
quires *^ a local habitation" in the minds of 
his fellow beings. In Mr. J — s S— th these 
are of so exclusively agreeable a nature that 
his acquaintance are always happy to recal 
them when they would often fain forget some 
of his most successful facetue. Indeed, it 
would be difficult to point out to the notice of 
a foreigner, even in this so fertile scene of 
similar examples, so agreeable and charac- 
teristic a specimen of the external attributes 
of an English gentleman as presents itself in 
the tout ensembie of the person of Mr. J — s 
S — th. He is considerably above the middle 
height, and portly in proportion ; but so pre- 
cisely and harmoniously is every individual 
portion of his person adapted to all the rest, 
that the cursory observer mistakes him for a 
middle-sized man. His " gallant grey," on 
whose well-fed frame he daily jolts away his 
gout, digests his jokes of to-day, and his 
dinner of yesterday, by one and the same 
process, has weighty reasons (sixteen stone at 
least) for knowing to the contrary. 

Then his face, with the beaming vivacity 
of a school-boy's, and something of the burly 
self^atisfaction of a ion vivant^ unites the 
thought of a man of intellect, and the refine- 
ment of a man of taste, — ^its ** fundamental 
feature'' (as the late Lord Castlereagh might 
have called the broad bald forehead) ex- 
panding itself with a crowning complete- 
ness over the whole fabric beneath, like a 
polished marble dome over a subjacent 
building. 

Imagine these attributes set off to the ut- 
most advantage by the adventitious aid of the 
most perfect taste in dress, and the most con- 
summate care in the adaptation and adjust- 
ment of it, and you have as complete and 
satisfying a picture of an English G£NTls- 
MAN as Brookefl^s, Boodle's, or even White's 
can exhibit. 
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As (like our betters, the Hanging Com- 
mittee of the Royal Academy) we are not 
above availing ourselves of any vantage- 
ground that our portraits may gain by con- 
trast or juxta-position, we shall place beside 
the above striking example of an exclusively 
London man— of a person who in appeal^ 
ance, dress, manner, mind, sentiment, con- 
rersation, every thing, could only have been 
found in, and produced by a whole life of^ 
London society — the portrait of one who, 
since he quitted the ungrateful service of 
Toiy diplomacy, and became a Whig in 
esse and a country gentleman m posscj has 
presented a good example of the latter 
class of the English community, — a class 
now almost extinct, so far as relates to any 
distinctive features in the personal appear- 
ance and bearing of its members. 

Observe that robust, well-poised, and rather 
commanding figure, of good carriage and 
bold and manly bearing, whose somewhat 
hard, harsh anil coarse features are over- 
shadowed by a broad-brimmed and rather 
low-crowned hat, which gives a still more 
lowering look to his doted (as opposed to 
" open ") brow. That is Mr. H— y G. W— d, 
late Minister at Mexico, under the Tory 
GoTemment,and only son of the distinguish- 
ed author of •« Tremaine " and " De Vera." 
His claim to a niche in our gallery of literary 
portraits consists in a meritorious work on the 
countfy in which, as we have just said, he for 
some years represented the British (Tory) 
Government. He wears, you see, a blue 
irock coat, perfectly well cut and well fitting, 
but without the least touch of dandyism. 
Yet there is a *< noticeable" look about his 
general appearance (given to it in a great 
measure by the unusual breadth of the hat 
brim), which indicates that he is iar from 
desirous of avoiding observation, though too 
well instructed in his own merits to think of 
condescending to court iL The imbrowned 
and countrified, not to say rustic, look of his 
face, indicates that he is devoted to the sports 
of the field. But, if we mistake not, he fol- 
lows them with a view to higher game than 
is to be found in any preserves but those of 
towns and cities— he uses them more as instru- 
ments of his ambition than of his pleasures. 
With an eye to the suflVages of a country 
constituency, he swears by them ; should it 
become his cue to seek the favour of a Lon- 
don one, he will forswear them. He is, 
among the «* freshmen" of the reformed 
Parliament, one of the best speakers in the 
House of Commons, and he promises to im- 
prove into a first-rate debater— for party pur- 



poses, wemean— forhehasall the elemcntsne' 
cessaiy to success : intelligence, imagination, 
knowledge^ industry, confidence, and a com- 
petent impression of his own powers and pre- 
tensions. Bat he must take care haw he signs 
his name to another letter to the Times newa- 
paper; especially now it has joined the party 
which he has abjured, and abjured that which 
he has joined. Had that astute party (not the 
latter, but the former) known what they now 
do of the talent and industry of their ^uon- 
dam employe (not to mention the handsome 
estate which his distinguished father has 
lately entailed upon him), they would not 
have neglected and afironted him into his 
present quati radicalism. 

Turn we now to one who is neither a mere 
scholar and critic, like the first of our sub- 
jects ; nor a mere wit and man of the town, 
like the second ; nor a mere politician, like 
the third ;— but a rare and happy union of all 
these, with half a score of additional attri- 
bute!', each sufficient to distinguish its poe- 
sessor from the common herd of mortals, and 
all combining in this favoured one, to make 
up that brilliant and enviable ensemble^ which 
nothing short of genius is capable of achier- 
ing. The person to whom the above gene- 
ral description applies, claims it in common 
with, at the utmost, half a dozen of his fel- 
low-countrymen of the present day. But he 
may lay claim to other attributes which, being 
allied, as they are in him, to those loftier 
ones which lift his rivals to the height of re- 
putation that they hold and deserve to hold, 
lift him even above those rivals, and make 
him stand dUme^ at least in the estimation of 
those who, to a well-instructed appreciation 
of his public clidms, add a knowledge of his 
private and social qualities. 

Is it needful to place a name under the 
picture we are now delineating ?— or does not 
the mere dead-colouring, as already put in, 
point out the traits of Th— m-s C — ^pb— 1, the 
most exquisite of our poets, the most eloquent 
of our critics, the most accomplished of our 
scholars, the most enlightened and earnest of 
our philanthropbts? Yet to all these distinc- 
tions, and a consciousness of deserving them 
all, he unites the simplicity of heart, enthusi- 
asm of spirit, and youth of mind, which render 
him the delighting and delighted companion 
of the school-boy at homefnr the holidays, or 
the beUe of a ball-room on the first night of 
her dehui; — equally at ease, happy, and 
happy-making, whether chatting with a bevy 
of dowagers over a tea-table in Hariey-street, 
or keeping up the brilliant hall of wit and 
"Wisdom with a select company of heaust 
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€^'Ut over tbeir Burgandy at the Cocoa 
Tree or the Thatched House. 

The person of this exquisite writer and de- 
lightful man is small, delicately formed, and 
neatly put together, but without hein^ petite 
or insignificant His face has all the har- 
moniousarrangement of features which marks 
his gentle and elegant mind ; it is oval, per- 
fectly regular in its details, and lighted up 
not merely by ** eyes of youth," but by a 
bland smile of intellectual serenity that seems 
to pervade and penetrate all the features, and 
impart to them all a corresponding expres- 
sion, such as the moonlight lends to a sum- 
mer landscape : the moonlight, not the sun- 
shine ; for there is a mild and tender pathos 
blended with that expression, which bespeaks 
a soul that has been steeped in the depths of 
human woe, but has turned their waters (as 
only poets can) into fountains of beauty and 
of bliss. 

There are persons whom we cannot help 
associating together in our imagination, with- 
out feeling or being able to fancy any suffi- 
cient reason for doing so. When we see one 
we think of the other, as naturally and neces- 
sarily as if they stood to each other in the 
relation of mutual cause and effect. The 
poets C — ^pb— land R-g^rs hold this imagi- 
nary relationship in many more minds, we 
suspect, than ours, or we should not have felt 
it to be worth a passing word of mention, 
much less have made it the reason, as we 
shall now do, of placing them as companion 
portnuts in our literary gallery. But there 
is, in fact, a curious and beautiful assimila- 
tion between the minds and persons of the 
bards of Hope and of Memory, a similitude 
in dissimilitude, and one of a nature which 
corresponds as curiously with the subject of 
their best known works,HoPE and Memory ;— 
the one looking eagerly onward, as if life 
were in the future only; the other looking 
anxiously back, as if all but the past were a 
shadow or a dream. In the mind of the 
bard of Memory we see the same natural 
grace and elegance, the same cultivation 
and refinement, the same delicacy of taste, 
and the same gentle and genial cast of 
sympathy with his fellow-beings and with 
external things, that we find in the bard of 
Hope. And when twenty years more of min- 
gled joy and sorrow shall have passed through 
the heart and over the head of the latter^ we 
may look to see as little difference in the per- 
sonal attributes of the two; or rather, the 
bard of Hope will have gently subsided into 
the bard of Memory— the living type of the 
latter having,in the common course of nature, 



cast off the "mortal coil" which holds him 
reluctantly to a state of being where ** no- 
thing is but what is not." 

It must not be supposed, from the above, 
that we see or fancy any actual physical re- 
semblance between the person and features 
of Mr. C— pb— 1 and those of Mr. R— g— rs. 
If we did, our visual organs would be essen- 
tially unfitted for the task we have imposed 
upon them. All we mean to intimate is, 
that a similar conformation of mind and 
temperament, modified by similar trains of 
thought, feeling, and study, have imparted 
to these two accomplished men, not a simi- 
larity^ but a correspondence, in the general 
expression of the symbols by which their 
intellectual characters respectively interpret 
themselves to our bodily senses. Nobody 
will see any "family likeness" between 
them ; but every one duly qualified to catch 
«the mind's observance in the face,** will 
perceive in each the evidences of equally 
high intellectual cultivation, expended upon 
a soil similarly composed in its chief attri- 
butes, and calculated to produce flowers and 
fruits of a similar generic character, however 
differing in species or individual instances. 
Finally, the main difference and dissimilarity 
they may observe will be, that in the one case 
(of the bard of Memory) the passions have 
yielded themselves willing servitors to that 
mild philosophy of the heart and senses which 
can alone subdue without subverting them; 
whereas in the bard of Hope they still burn 
with a bright intensity that would consume 
the altar on which they are kindled, were it 
a shrine less pure and holy than a poet'a 
heart. 

Begging indulgence for yielding to the 
temptation of straying so far from the me- 
chanical limits of our task, we return to them 
by pointing to the head and face of Mr. 
R— g — ^rs, as an object of peculiar interest 
and curiosity to those who are students in 
such living lore. There is something preter- 
natural in the cold^ clear, marbly paleness that 
pervades, and as it were penetrates his features 
to a depth that seems to preclude all change, 
even that of death itself. Yet there is no- 
thing in the least degree painful or repulsive 
in the sight, nothing that is suggestive of 
death or even of decay,— but, on the contrary, 
something that seems to speak beforehand of 
that immortality at which this poet has so 
earnestly aimed, and of which he is entitled 
to entertain so fair a hope. It is scarcely 
fanciful to say that the living bust of the 
author of " Human Life," " The Pleasures 
of Memory," &c.,can scarcely be looked upon 
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without calling to mind the bust of marble, 
sculptured by an immortal hand, which he ro 
well deserres to have consecrated to him in 
the temple of true fame. 

There is one other portrait that we desire 
to place before the spectator ere we lay aside^ 
for a time, our present, as it may be deemed 
by some, too serious and elevated tone of de- 
lineation. That it is not so in reality, we con- 
fidently appeal to all those who entertain a 
due impression of the sacred nature of true 
genius, and of the feelings it is calculated to 
awakeu in the hearts and minds of all who 
possess that intellectual attribute which 
stands next to it in value and in virtue, 
namely, the power to perceive, to love and to 
honour it. For our own poor parts, plastic 
and Protean as is the temper of spirit on 
which we pique ourselves, and pleased and 
accustomed as we are to be *'all things by 
turns and nothing long," there is nevertheless 
one limit to our desire and capacity for that 
ever-shifting change which is the spirit of 
the universe. In the presence of poetical 
genius (and all genius is poetical, whatever 
may be the mere form in which it shows 
itself) we desire to be and to seem no better 
than humble, trusting and devoted watchers 
and listeners at the feet of those chosen pro- 
phets and priests of the temple, for the in- 
terpretations of the godhead whose will they 
at once serve and avouch. Nor can or 
would we avoid transferring to the inter- 
preters something of that reverent admiration 
which is due to the oracle itself. We flatter 
ourselves that, in treating of the fashion- 
able world, we can be as empty, as trivial, 
and as indifferent as the people in it; that 
in setting forth the features of the wits 
and would-be literati of the day, we can 
extemporise puns, platitudes, impertinen- 
eies and impromptui^4omr with the best 
or the worst of them; tbat when, in the 
progress of our tmdertaking, we come to 
describe peers, politicians, and statesmen, 
we can prove ourselves as hollow^ as double- 
faced, and as shallow as even the Whig 
section of that egregious category; that 
when our pencil shall be called upon to de- 
lineate the luminaries of the law, it will show 
itself aft capable of proving that black is 
•white, and of making the worse appear the 
better reason, as any young genUeman of 
the bar, or any old lady of the bench. Nay, 
should we think fit, as a climax to our un- 
dertaking, and a crowning feature to the 
illustrious gallery of portraits which it pur- 
poses to hand down to posterity, to immor- 
talise the effigy of the ex-chancellor himself, 



it shall go hard but we will contrive to play 
as many '* fantastic tricks before high hea- 
ven," as if we had been bitten, during one 
of his recent paroxysms, by that brilliant ex- 
functionary. 

But, in the mean time, treating as we now 
are^ of poets'and men of genius, we cannotdo so 
in any other strain than that serious, sincere, 
and lofty one which an earnest and loving 
contemplation of their attributes and gifts is 
capable of engendering in all spirits into 
which it finds entrance. And in such a 
tone of thought, we claim attention to our 

portrait of Ch s L — ^b, one of the most 

refined, subtle, and profound, yet one of the 
most delicate, gentle, and genial, yet one 
of the most sportive, fantastic, and tricksy 
spirits of the day in which he lives*. 

Observe that exceedingly diminutive figure, 
** all in black '* — the head and face only half 
visible from beneath an ill-fitting hatn-that 
has just entered the splendid and luxurious 
apartment in which we are taking our 
sketches, and is looking about here and 
there, with an air of odd perplexity, half 
timidity, half boldness, as if 

" Wondering how the devU it got there.** 

And well it may, for its owner is as little 
dependent on modem luxuiy for Au comforts, 
as if he had just been disinterred by the genius 
of Mr. Bulwer from the buried oblivion of 
Pompeii. Doubtless, in passing down Water- 
loo-place, from his friend Moxon's, in Albe- 
marle-street, with the intention of losing his 
way through the Park, the statue of the 
Goddess of Wisdom over the portico of our 
Temple, has attracted his eye; and his 
thoughts naturally jump to the conclusion, 
that the temple over which her effigy so 
nobly presides, can be devoted to no less 
dignified purposes than she was wont to 
patronise and promote in those times of 
which this ^ ignorant present*' is apt to make 
BO little use. And that such a temple sliould 
be other than open to all comers, our exquisite 
**• modem antique" never for an instant doubts. 
In therefore he walks, unmolested by the live- 
ried menials in the vestibule; for '* there's 



• As thii sketch, Uke all its companions, iru taken 
from the life, it is suffered to remain predsely as it 
was drawn, notwithstanding the recent loss oar Itte- 
ratore has sustained in the death of the orifinal. 
Should some of its details be found to coincide almost 
literally with those of the more elaborate descripCioa 
of the same individual, which appeared in a fonner 
number of the Court Magazine, the writer can onlf 
say, that the present paper was written and in the 
hands of the Editor, before he could, by possiWlity, 
have seen the interesting article Just referred to, 
entitled ** Personal RecoUectiona of Charles Lamb." 
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A divinity doth hedge" a man of genius 
that makes his person in some sort sacred in 
the eyes even of the wearer of a laced coat, 
whether he be a lacquey or a lord. During 
the gaping wonder of the waiters at his 
advent, he has mounted the staircase; 
glanced with a look of momentary surprise 
at the nndraped statue of the Goddess of 
LoTe and Beauty, which strikes him as a 
novels but by no means unnatural or excep* 
tionable introduction into a Temple of Wis* 
dom ; and entering the first door that seems 
likely to lead towards the penetralia of the 
pla<%, behold him among us! Nor let us 
dare, even for a moment, to '* wonder with a 
ibolish face " of contempt at the odd figure 
he cuts, as compared with the more com- 
monplace groups around him. But there 
ia small fear of this; for there is that about 
Ch — ^-^s L — b which commands a degree of 
consideration and respect which he as little 
seeks as he sets store by if offered him. 

It is odd how appearances sometimes belie 
themselves. If all of us here present were 
compelled to say what is the worldly calling 
of the object of our attention, nine out of ten 
would proclainf him a half-starved curate, 
who (it may be) has wandered up to the me- 
tropolis on a week's leave of absence, to 
'* make his fortune" and immortalise his 
name, by a volume of MS. sermons! 
And the rusty suit of black, the knee 
breeches met by high gaiters of the same, 
and the contemplative gravity of the face 
and air, aid the delusion,— a delusion that 
those who know him cannot even think of 
without a smile, and which he himself would 
hail with a shout of laughter, that might go 
nigh to shock the over-delicate ears of some 
portion of his auditory^laughter, however, 
in which there would be no touch of derision. 

But look! he has removed his hat, and 
in doing so, all restige of the vestry has 
Tanisbed; for the operation has revealed a 
countenance, the features of which never yet 
appertained to the follower of any exclusive 
profession^ not even that sacred one which 
has for its object to lift men from the com- 
merce of earth to that of immortality. In 
fact, if read aright, there is not a finer coun- 
tenance extant than that of Ch s L — ^b, 

nor one which more exquisitely and elo- 
<(uently shadows forth the soul and spirit 
that give it life and speech. It is a face 
that Titian himself would have failed to set 
forth, at least in more than one of its aspects 



at a time ; so varied, and almost contradic- 
tory, are the evidences and intimations it 
indudes. There are lines of the lofliesl 
thought and the* purest wisdom, intersected 
by others traced by the hand of Folly herself, 
while sporting there in her cap and bells. 
There is the deepest and the gentlest love for 
mankind inextricably mingled with marks 
of the most bitter and biting contempt for 
men and their ways and works. There is 
the far-darting glance of high intellect, 
quelled and as it were held in and hood- 
winked by an ever-present sense of the petty 
and peddlling limits of even its wildest and 
widest range. There is the profound me- 
lancholy of the poetic temperament, brooding 
fondly over the imagination of what it feels 
that it can never attain, mixed into a sort of 
*' chance-medley" with all sorts of quips, 
quibbles, and quiddities of the brain. There 
is the gravity of the sage contending with 
the gaiety of the humourist; the pride and 
solemnity of the philosophic observer of 
human nature, melting into the innocent 
playfulness of the child, and the mischievous 
fun of the school-boy. In short, to sum up 
the case as paradoxically as we have been 
tempted by the peculiar nature of the theme 

to commence and carry it on, Ch s- 

L — ^b's face, like his other attributes, is a sort 
of " contradiction in terms," with this spe- 
cial qualification in every particular of the 
case, that the contradiction is invariably in 
favour of right, of truth, and of good, 
wherever these are brought for a moment 
into contention with their natural opposites. 

We have some idea that we are growing 
mystical on this matter. All we shall say 
further on it therefore is, that if C h p 
L — b*s intelleotual character, as written on 
his countenance, is a riddle not quite so 
obvious to interpretation that ** all who run 
may read it," yet, when you do find it out, 
it is one of ihe most full-ineaning,in8tructive, 
and pleasant that ever was constructed even 
by that all-accomplished mistress of the art 
of riddle-me-ree, dame Nature herself. 

Here close we, for a space, our exhibition 
of literary portraits. When next we open 
it, the spectators who favour us with their 
attendance may look to find the character of 
our delineations assume a less grave and 
historical aspect; else were they no fitting^ 
theme for the evep*shifting eye and hand of 
Proteus Plumb. 
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The lugger being now ready, tbey weighed 
anchor and sailed from the cove with a fair 
wind and fairer expectations. The crew 
was composed of eighteen persons, including 
Dillon, Burrows, and the gipsy's youngest boy. 
There was, rather an unusual thing in a smug- 
gler, a passenger on board, the son of a small 
farmer in the neighbourhood of our hero's 
new abode, who was proceeding to Guernsey 
to learn French. The father being anxious to 
male a gentleman of him, was determined to 
give him a polite educatiou at the smallest 
possible cost. The boy, just in his thirteenth 
year, was a sharp, sprightly lad, of some 
promise, and no sooner had he stepped on 
board than he became a general favourite 
among this crew of merry law-breakers. 

When his father quitted the ressel and left 
him alone with those half-sayage-looking 
smugglers, the poor youth seemed uneasy, as 
be gazed upon Uieir coarse sun-burnt features, 
and measured with his eye their amplitude 
Df chest and vulgar muscularity of limb, 
which at once spoke foreach of them without 
a tongue, 

" I dare do all that may bacome a man/' 

and something more. Their striped worsted 
jackets drawn over their bodies and fitted so 
tightly to the shape that every undulation of 
the muscles beneath was distinctly visible ; 
their copious canvass trowsers, scarcely reach- 
ingbelow the knee, and gatheredfull round the 
hips, from which they hung in ample folds, 
but so stiff as to prevent ihem from fitting 
«lo6e to the figure, imparted a ponderosity to 
the nether man, and a singularity of contrast 
with the light vest of the upper, which added 
greatly to the naturally rough aspect of these 
hardy mariners. Their blunt attentions, how- 
ever^ to the boy, showed that in human 
bosoms of the rudest exterior the tenderest 
sympathies may abide, and that however 
habit may drag man's nature down from the 
high moral elevation to which religion and 
the laws of social obligation would raise it, 
where it is brought within the direct influence 
of their operation,— the bland feelings of hu» 
manity are nevertheless not wholly stifled, 
and die seeds of good are there, only lacking 
culture to excite and fructify them. 

Shortly after the canvass of the lugger was 
spread, the breeze freshened, and by the time 
she had been three or four hours under sail, it 



blew so strong that the land-lubbers soon 
became victims to the common calamity of 
landsmen at sea. The young passenger 
seemed a general object of compassion with 
the crew. They had him on their laps by 
turns, and nursed him with a rude yet earnest 
tenderness, of which he could not but be sen- 
sible through the qualms of one of the most 
distressing of all maladies; and when he 
could no longer hold up his head, and com- 
plained of the close atmosphere of their naiw 
row cabin, a sturdy fellow, the father of a 
boy and two girls, towards whom his bold 
heart always yearned in absence, took him 
in his arms, and wrapping him in a warm 
boat^loak, laid him gently in the cutter upon 
deck, placing a bolster under his head, and a 
sail over it to keep him from the influence of 
the night air. Having done this, with a few 
words of unpremeditated but honest cheering, 
he left him to his repose. 

Though the wind blew hatfl, the night was 
clear and beautiful. The moon cast a circle 
of dear soft light upon the leaping billows. 
Every wave caught her gentle rays, and 
seemed to sport with them, breaking them 
into a thousand scintillations, and scattering 
them around like fairy lights over the deep 
purple waters, which appeared to bound and 
sparkle as if they had a positive perception of 
enjoyment There was really an eloquence in 
their motion so real, that like the morning stars 
at the primitive creation, they seemed to 
** sing together," raising in truth a mute but 
intelligible harmony in their Makei^s praise. 
I know of nothing so grand in nature as an 
agitated sea rising into broken billows, when 
they lift their white feathery crests in the 
moonlight, and laugh and glitter beneath 
the placid glory of its gentle beams. , What 
eye can behold without feeling in the soul a 
fervent impulse of adoration. 

The scene in the cabin of the lugger was 
very different from that upon deck. This 
apartment represented an isosceles triangle 
reversed, with the lower angle flattened. 
At the base it was six feet wide, twelve 
long and two at its narrowest extremity. 
Upon each side were four berths in double 
tiers, each berth large enough to hold two 
persons. All round it, and raised aboat a 
foot from the deck, was a narrow bench for 
the accommodation of the crew. In the centre 
stood a small square table, through which 
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the micen-inast was ^xtd into the deck 
below, and against which hang a rusty tin 
candlestick containing a small end of rush- 
light. A dirty lamp of the same metal, 
irom which the oil occasionally dripped, 
hung from the ceiling, and cast a dim glare 
upon the different objects within this populous 
chamber. It was already black with smoke, 
though but lately painted, and its present 
occupants by no means tended to enliven its 
Datura! gloominess. 

The dull ochreous light from the lamp fell 
upon the countenances of the men, eight of 
whom occupied the benches of the cabin, 
while six were in the berths, and four upon 
deck attending to the duties of the yessel. 
Those who had been accustomed to the sea, 
and to whom the rolling and pitching of 
the lugger was a merry pastime, were smoking 
their short pipes, and wrapping every object 
near them in a mantle of stupifying smoke, 
which gave an additional hue of gloom to the 
picture. This luxury enjoyed, they knocked 
out the ashes from the bowls of their pipes, 
and looked upon the landsmen who had be* 
conae their companions, with an eye which 
expressed anything but compassion. 

Burrows, unused to the sea, felt the horrid 
sickness come upon him, and, afler a short 
resistance, sank upon the deck. Not a 
word of cheering was heard, but the coarse 
jokes of the crew must have reached his ears 
with rather a tendency to aggravate than 
assuage his sufferings. His eye continually 
rolled with a dead glare, while the answer- 
ing glance of its fellow seemed to convey 
an expression of painful wonder at what 
had befallen him. The tawny hue of his 
skin, from which every drop of blood was 
now drained, assumed that sallow oily tint 
peculiar to the rank vegetation which grows 
in stagnant waters. When his features ^ere 
set in motion by the spasms of sickness, 
nothing could exceed the distortion of those 
naturally large and unblent lineaments, 
which harmonised so ill that they appeared to 
have been oddly made up from those of 
different ungainly faces. His courage began 
to ebb woefully as the fierce qualms came 
upon him, and he was not over valorous at 
any time. It never could have been said of 
him as it was of Pendragon — 

" Tlie Briton never terglTera'd, 
Bat WB» for adverse drubbing. 
And never turn*d his bock to au^bt. 

Bat to a post for scrabbinir. 
Bis sword would nerve for battle, or 

For dinner, if you please } 
When it had slain a Cheshire man, 
Twonld toast a Cheshire cheese." 
Ko, no ! Burrows was no Pendragon. 

VOL. VX.— NO. vx. 



Dillon, whom the roughness of the weather 
had affected with the usual malady, paced 
the deck with a manly resolution to keep it 
off, but the tyrant was too strong for him, 
and he was every now and then forced to an 
acknowledgment of hb subjugation^ Nevei^ 
theless he rallied, and was sufficiently master 
of himself to observe sundry matters connect* 
ed with the management of the vessel, which 
he had for the present resigned into other 
hands, but which at some future period he 
hoped to take upon himself. His skipper was 
a hard weather-beaten sailor, who had been 
originally a pilot, but having laid himself 
open to detection in the very traffic which he 
was on the eve of renewing, his business 
grew dull, and he was obliged to seek a more 
profitable vocation. He was a brave man, 
and having no one but himself, drank so 
much of the spirits, and smoked so much of 
the tobacco which he smuggled, that, as he 
said of himself, though he made a good deal 
of money, he was likely at last to die on a 
dunghill. He was, however, a shrewd intelli- 
gent man, extremely well acquainted with 
the channel and coast, and therefore Dillon 
could not have trusted his property to better 
hands. By day-light they were close off 
Guernsey, and shortly after cast anchor 
within the pier. 

In those days smugglers were looked upon, 
in this island, rather with respect. They gave 
life and energy to a traffic by which many 
of the natives became wealthy ; and though 
this was effected by encouraging acts of trans- 
gression against the laws of the mother 
country, it was matter of little consequence 
to them so long as they accumulated the 
" unrighteous mammon," without being 
exposed to the scrutiny of excisemen and 
gangers. Near the beach were to be seen 
sundry storehouses, in which continental 
wines and spirits were to be bought at a price 
that rendered smuggling an irresistible 
temptation. There large vats reposed, like 
enormous fat hogs in a stye, containing, 
withui their huge and capacious bulk, Geneva 
sufficient to float a wherry. When these 
vast receptacles were to be filled— a matter, 
in spite of their capacity, of very frequent 
occurrence — ^there was an ascent to- the top 
of them, by means of a ladder. 

After having sent the young passenger to 
his destination, Dillon entered one' of these 
spirituous receptacles to which he had 
been recommended by a person omcuiar in 
such matters. He soon stipulated for the 
necessary quantity of the luxuries sup^ 
plied at this establishment, and i( woftveiy 
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ibortly stowed within the lugger. A quan- 
tity of tea, tobacco, and certain contraband 
articles of French manufacture, of which the 
ladies of this free country have always most 
liberally encouraged the disposal in spite 
of legfld interdictions and unezpoundable 
acts of parliament, were there purchased, and 
in the course of a few days our hero was ready 
to return with a cargo that promised immense 
profit, provided he could secure it within 
the cavern on the coast, and dispose of it with- 
out the intervention of custom-house officers. 

His was not the only vessel engaged in 
this left-handed traffic. There were sundry 
small craft smartly trimmed and rigged, and 
manned with a greater number of stout fellows, 
who smiled and chewed their tobacco with 
an air that seemed to ** hold the authorities'* 
at defiance, than was necessary for the mere 
management of such light vessels. Dillon 
therefore felt that sort of security which 
oomes upon us when it is backed by the 
assurance that we are in good, or at all 
events in numerous company ; for numerical 
strength has a strange power in giving en- 
couragement to breakers of the law of every 
rank and description. In proportion as the 
minority of evil doers is small, they become 
dmid and irresolute ; swell the amount, and 
their daring increases in an exact ratio. 

All being at length ready, the anchor was 
weighed, and the lugger put to sea in com- 
pany with several small vessels, engaged in a 
similar enterprise. There was now much 
more anxiety among the crew than had been 
manifested in the hither voyage. 

The return was successful : they met with 
no interruption, and the cargo was finally 
secured in the cave beneath the cliff. In a 
short time the whole of it was disposed of at 
a large profit, and Dillon was well satisfied 
with the successful issue of his venture. In 
order the more effectually to lull the sus> 
pdon of the government authorities in the 
neighbouring town, he fitted out his lugger 
as a privateer, determined to embrace the 
double chance of turning her to account 
He put on board six twelve pound canon- 
ades, and two long six pounders, the latter 
of which pointed over the stem; and he in* 
greased the complement of his men to twenty- 
four. He soon gained the confidence 
of his crew, and in the course of a few 
months captured two or three small prizes, 
of little comparative value* The smugp- 
gling, however, turned out well, and he 
disposed of several cargoes with such ad- 
vantage, that ha was rapidly becoming 
a weidihy advantnrex. 



Meanwhile, Phoebe, no longer able to live 
happily at home, had quitted her parentis 
dwelling, and taken up her abode with a lone 
widow, to whom she paid a small sum weekly 
for the accommodation, attending upon the 
aged matron as if the latter had been her 
mother, and doing many little kind offices to 
the poor around her, occasionally lelieving 
the more pressing necessities of some, from 
the scanty pittance obtained by the success- 
ful issue of her own industry. She had for 
some time past applied herself to the produc- 
tion of a kind of fancy basket-work, which 
she manufactured from thin willow strips, 
cut and smoothed with a penknife. Having 
naturally great taste, she soon superadded a 
manual dexterity, which enabled her to 
make small baskets of various forms with 
a quickness and beauty of execution alto- 
gether surprising, as the only instruction 
she had received was from an itinerant 
basket maker, who was a wretched bungler 
at his craft With her little string of baskets 
she used to perambulate the neighbourhood, 
and met with such success in disposing of 
them, that she was not only able to supply her 
own wants, but occasionally to mitigate those 
of her more needy neighbours. These highly 
appreciated the charities of one who, thus 
obliged to labour fur her daily bread, sub- 
tracted such a liberal portion from the earn- 
ings of her industry, in order to cast the lot 
of amelioration into the lap of the aged but 
deserving poor. The only part of her family 
with whom she kept up any intercourse, 
was the brother before spoken of, who, 
through her means, had entered into the 
service of a carpenter at a village aboat 
four miles off, and was getting on very 
creditably. 

Though a blight hung upon the affections 
of this interesting girl, yet she did not pine 
herself into a shadow, but submitted with 
the meekest patience to her lot, feeling that 
she had innoceotly provoked it She still 
loved Dillon with a warmth and sincerity 
which nothing could abate or overthrow. 
She had studied his character attentively, 
and the balance of good which she discovered, 
led her to imagine that with the proper 
application of her influence, if ever per- 
mitted to exercise it, she could direct it 
to such an issue as would cause it not only to 
countervail, but eventually to neutcalisei the 
evil. Having closely observed the gradual de- 
velopement of his more immediate maturity, 
she had come to the conclusion that his 
hallucinations, though deeply degrading to 
him as a being of high moral responribiEdcii 
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were mora the lataltB of an energetlo tern* 
penment acted upon by an edacation that 
kad been eDtirely infloenced and directed bj 
fiJse fiews of religion, than tbe fruits of any 
ndical tendency to evil. She felt bow much 
she was indebted to bim : be bad not only 
improved ber understanding, but purified 
ber beart In pointing out to ber tbe ligbt by 
which bis own mind had been illumined, he 
discovered to her, though unintentionally, the 
partial obscurity in which that light was 
shrouded. .With a perception at all times 
ready, and seldom inaccurate, she perceived 
the fallacy of those views, which had been 
instilled into bis infant mind, and allowed 
to grow with bis growth, and strengthen 
with his strength, by which they had become 
so deeply rooted as to seem to him the sug- 
gestions of a supernal communication. She 
had witnessed in bim such real kindliness of 
nature, warped though it was by tbe flatter- 
ing fallacies of a preposterous but seductive 
creed, which held before the warm im- 
pulses of his ardent nature the strong shield 
of impunity, that she could not but love tbe 
man while she deplored tbe wayward and 
obviously absurd bias of his mind. He bad 
not only acute but generous feelings, and 
though she did not feel that she could justify 
his present pursuits, still bis having relin- 
quished those which were much more de- 
gmding to him as a social being, flattered 
ber with tbe prospect that he would eventu- 
ally turn into the fair path of an orderly and 
honourable career. Though the pertinacity 
with which he avuided, and the too evident 
coldness with which he treated her, were 
matter of Bore regret to one of ber mild but 
delicate sensibility, she nevertheless could 
not forget that she had provoked it She had 
refused his baiid, however reluctantly, and 
however in accordance with the demands of 
an imagined obligation which she had con- 
sidered to be imperative upon her, for a 
coarse and vulgar ruffian, whose inferiority 
to himself in every thing that constitutes 
the pre-eminence of man over the brute, 
he could not but feel sensibly. She bad 
exposed him to the most mortifying humOia* 
tion, and ber own conscience pronounced 
against her the sentence of condemnation. 
She felt that she deserved to suffer bis 
coldness, and therefore patiently submitted 
to tbe penalty of ber own over-scrupulous 
notions of honour. 

It happened that Phoebe, in her perambu- 
lations, had called at the house of a wealthy 
squire, who was likewise a magistmte, to 
offer her baskets for sale to the female 
members of his family. Her beauty hap- 



pened to attract tbe attention of the son, 
a young man who had learned at Oxford-^ 
where he was keeping his terms, though with 
very little chance of taking a degree— -that 
every pretty girl, not elevated to the rank of 
gendewoman, is tbe lawful victim of any 
young man having a legal claim to the dig- 
nity of esquire, who may feel disposed to 
become the minister of her undoing. 

On ber way home he took cm to meet the 
innocent Phosbe, and to shock her with his 
coarse and licentious proposals. Though 
repelled for tbe moment by her imexpected 
firmness, be soon overcame the embarrass* 
ment into which be had beeu thrown, and 
made bis advances in a manner so alarming 
to tbe timid girl, that she suddenly sprang 
from his side with the agility of a deer, and 
bounding over the path, reached tbe gate of 
an adjoining field, where there were some 
workmen, to whom she loudly called for 
assistance. A young farmer, observing the 
extreme earnestness of her manner, and the 
piercing anxiety of ber cry, ran to the spot 
just as her persecutor bad reached her and 
thrown bis arm rudely round ber waist. 

'* Save me, I beseech you," cried Pbcebe, 
breathlessly, and sank fainting into the arms 
of her persecutor. 

^ Let ber go," said the farmer in a tone of 
authority. 

<' Who are you, SurP'* cried the indignant 
Oxonian, flourishing a whip, but still retain- 
ing his hold of the fainting Phoebe. 

'* I am Philip Trist, son of fanner Trist, 
of the Grange yonder, upon whose land you 
are now trespassing, and if you don't let go 
your hold of that young woman, 1*11 drub 
you as soundly as if you were an old mill 
horBe." 

The young squire laughed at this threat, 
and to show the farmer how little he heeded 
it, forcibly imprinted a kiss upon the cheek 
of the half-conscious Phosbe; Her mute 
but earnest expression of appeal acted like 
an electric shock upon the decision of the 
young rustic, who vritbout any further dis- 
play of logic, at which he was no match for 
the member of the University, doubled bis 
large coarse fist, and planting it with all 
his force upon the temples of the Oxonian, 
sent him to the ground with a force that 
rendered him for several moments far less 
conscious than the object of his cowardly 
assault The young gentleman got up after 
a few seconds, without showing any disposi- 
tion to renew the encounter, but uttering 
vows of vengeance against both. PhoBbe^s 
gallant champion immediately attended ber 
home. 
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. From this time bis virits were frequently 
made to the cottage of the old woman with 
whom Phoebe dwelt— *' few and far between '^ 
at first, but the intervals gradually closing 
until scarcely a day intervened. This was 
extremely distressing to the beautiful gipsy, 
the sources of whose heart were frozen and 
impervious to the rays of but one sun, and the 
genial influence of those rays was denied to 
them. She knew not how to tell the man 
who had done her so signal a service, that 
his visits were unwelcome, and yet she felt 
the evil to be only increasing, and grow- 
ing more uu tractable by delay. She tried 
all that manner could do to repel the young 
man's advances, but her coldness was ac« 
eompanied with so much meekness of nature, 
and such a timid apprehension of conveying 
• pang, that it was not perceived by the 
farmer, who was as ill acquainted with the 
delicacies of sentiment as with the refine- 
ments of life, and therefore continued his 
visits without once suspecting that they 
yrere painful* Though Phcebe's timidity 
prevented her from showing him any direct 
disapprobation of the course he was pursuing 
towards her, there was nevertheless in her 
demeanour, that ^jave and easy dignity of 
virtue which checked him from making an 
abrupt disclosure already many times on 
his lips. He had sagacity enough to dis- 
cover that the object of his choice must be 
wooed before she could be won; neverthe- 
less, after having passed a noviciate of several 
weeks in this new vocation of wooer, he 
very justly thought the time was come to 
declare himself. This was the climax 
which Phoebe was now anxious that the 
matter should reach as soon as possible, 
being determined to take the opportunity of 
relieving herself from much painful impor- 
tunity, and her innocent persecutor from 
suffering a more protracted disappoint- 
ment 

. One morning, while gazing upon her with 
that rapture which he never failed to show by 
the most obvious indications, being roused to 
the pitch necessary for revealing the tender 
agonies of his heart, he began by declar. 
ing his admiration in language that would 
have formed a curious contrast with the ela- 
borate eloquence of a more refined lover. 
If his declaration was less poetical, it was 
not less fervent, and he concluded a very 
homely address with a direct offer of his 
band. She refused his offer, though in the 
gentlest manner, yet with a tone so firm, that 
he could Qot for a moment doubt of her 
resolved earnestness of purpose. He expos- 
tulated for a while, but it was of no avail. 



and after a somewhat shorter visit than 
usual, he quitted the cottage, a rejected 
suitor. He went home mumbling part of 
old ballad — 

A lover oflate wma I, 

For Cupid would have it loe ; 

The boy that hath never an eye. 

As every man doth know; 

I aisrhed, and sobbed* and cried alM ( 

For her that Uag:ht and called me aM. 

Then knew not I what to doe. 

When I saw itt was in vainc, 

A lady soe coy to wooe. 

Who gave me the ass so plainer 

Yet would I her ass freely bee. 

So shee would helpe and beare with me. 

An exaggerated report of the affair soon 
reached Dillon, — for when did ever countiy 
gossips fail to exaggerate a similar romance of 
real life ? Of all matters in the world, lovers' 
TOWS are the soonest heard of and talked 
about, with those accumulations which the 
snow-ball gathers in rolling down a moun- 
tain. When our hero first heard of Phoebe's 
good luck, as it was called, it was declared 
that the young fanner was a man of sub- 
stance, and a man of mettle in more senses 
than one; thai he was <* uncommon well 
looking;" as handsome as a new star; that 
Phoebe had accepted his offer, and they were 
to be made one forthwith. Dillon's heart 
quailed at this intelligence ; a qualm like that 
of death came over bis spirit ;— be could not 
bear his thoughts. He felt that his conduct 
to Phoebe had been cold and even cruel, and 
that he had therefore forfeited all elaim to 
her good feeling; still he could not endure 
the thought that she should marry another. 
Her readiness to accept the first man who 
offered startled his keen sensibility. He 
began to consider tlie matter with the deep 
morbid scrutiny of a fierce jealousy, and the 
conclusion to which he came was that her 
heart was light, and her delicacy akin to that 
of her tribe. Had she loved him with the 
intensity of a pure and holy passion, would 
she have so soon discarded him from her 
bosom, even though he had used her coldly ? 
A deep-seated affection is not so easily ef- 
faced. Such were the selfish conclusions of 
his jealousy. 

With these feelings, that sent a thrill of 
excitement through his whole fmme, he 
sought the cottage where the beautiful gipsy 
dwelt. The door being opened, he saw the 
abject of his unjust suspicions seated at 
the window, working a small fancy basket, 
which her taper fingers were admirably cal- 
culated to execute with the greatest neat- 
ness. Her eyes were fixed with calm earnest- 
ness upon her work, and the expression of 
her countenance was any thing but joyoos. 
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Dilion was moTed— bis suspicions wavered. 
She looked up — her eye was suddenly 
kindled ; a flusb, warm, beautiful and full of 
life^tnaniled upon ber cbeek,ber lips sligbtly 
parted, sufficient to sbow tbe pearls beneatb, 
and curled into tbe least perceptible smile. 
Faint, however, as tbe smile was, tbe broad 
eainest expression of the deep blue eye 
gave it a character of intense gladness. She 
bounded towards Dillon with a light elastic 
leap, and seized bis extended band in both 
ben; but tbe burst of feeling overpowered 
ber, tbe reaction almost instantly followed, 
and she sat down in ber chair and wept 
bysterically. 

Our hero knew not bow to interpret this 
shock of sensibility ; be was disagreeably per- 
plexed; but warmed by tbe simple honest 
energy of ber manner towards him, be seated 
himself by her, and after a few common- 
place remarks, by way of premonition, 
began to enter upon the topic immediately 
connected with his visit. Her warm, cordial 
reception of him bad somewhat allayed the 
fever of hb jealousy, and be began by telling 
ber that he wished to take some of her baskets 
upon his next trip to tbe little island, where 
be could dispose of them to advantage, and 
be was therefore ready to purchase her whole 
stock. 

" Nay, Jaraes,'' said Phoebe, gravely, and 
with a flight tremulous motion of the eyelid, 
which indicated a nervous apprehension of 
bow what she was g^ing to say would be 
received ; '* nay, James, you are welcome — 
welcome from my heart and soul, to the 
baskets, but I never can allow you to pay 
me for what would, at any rale, be but a very 
small compensation for the numerous acts of 
kindness for which I am your debtor." 

** Don't talk of your being my debtor: what 
I have done is not vvorth repaying with tbe 
labour of those delicate hands. You with- 
held the only price I ever set upon — but no 
matter— shall I have the baskets on my own 
terms?" 

Pboshe hesitated — she trembled— at length 
>be said timidly, but firmly, "If you will 
dispose of them on my account, well ; but I 
cannot take your money for them." 

Dillon's jealousy began to rekindle ; he 
saw that there was something within her 
which made him suspect that she harboured 
'an unfavourable sentiment towards him. He 
said, with some bitterness, ** I am forestalled, 
perhaps; I forgot that Phcebe will now shortly 
be under the restraint of another. The baskets, 
may be, are for tbe young farmer at the 
Grange, who, if rumour do not lie, will soon 
have a right of property in them, and like- 
wise in their fabricator." 



*' Dillon," said Phosbe, colouring deeply, 
** you have been deceived ; tbe young farmer 
at tbe Grange has won my gratitude, for he 
deserves it, but he has not won my love." 

** Are you not engaged to be married to 
him r asked Dillon, eagerly. 

« No." 

" I have heard he made you an offer, and 
that you accepted him, with an assurance of 
everlasting love." 

''He did offer me his hand, but I refused 
it, because I could not give him my heart.** 

Dillon was gratified by what he heard, and 
the assurance that the lovely girl before him 
was still free from any engagement, subdued 
tbe disquiet with which bis bosom had been 
labouring. He suddenly became calm and 
cold. 

" Well," said be, " as you are too proud 
to allow me to do you a service, I'll take the 
baskets upon your own terras, and sell them 
on your account, deducting a commission for 
the sale ;" saying which, be quitted the cot- 
tage, with a hard equivocal smile, and left 
tbe poor girl in tears. 

This interview bad, however, considerably 
subdued his pride, and he felt bis old affec- 
tion returning. His love had revived in all 
its former fervency, and be would not have 
belied his heart had be said to ber in the 
exquisite words of Shakspeare to the violet— 

" Sweet thief! whence didst Utou steal thy sweel 
that smells. 

If not from my love's breath ? The purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells 

In my love's veins thou hast too grossly dyed. 
The lily I condemned for thy hand. 

And bads of maijorum had stolen thy hair; 
The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 

One blushing shame, another white despidr » 
A third, nor red nor white had stolen of both. 

And to his robbery had annex'd thy breath ; 
But for his theft, in pride of all his growth, 

A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 
More flowers I noted, yet I none could see 
But scent or colour it had stolen from thee.** * 

Not long after this interview, as he was 
returning from the town one afternoon after 
sunset, he saw the young squire walking 
leisurely up and down a sequestered path, 
and having beard of bis insult to Phoebe, he 
suspected that the young " fellow of Magda- 
len" was in pursuit of no good ; he therefore 
determined to watch him. Turning into a 
field, he proceeded down by the hedge until 
he reached the place where the Oxonian was 
walking on the opposite side. He heard him 
carelessly whistling, but in so low a key 
that it scarcely reached his ear. lie had not 
waited long before he distinguished Phosbe^a 
voice mildly expostulating with the embryo 
magistrate for interrupting her progress 
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borne, at the same time charging him with 
having induced her to quit her cottage hy a 
false representation. Dillon heard enough to 
hring the whole truth at once to his mind. 

The magistrate's son had sent a message 
in the name of a neighbouring farmet^s wife, 
desiring the pretty gipsy's immediate presence 
with some of her fancy baskets, as the lady 
was desirous of purchasing two or three. The 
unsuspecting Phoebe had instantly answered 
the summons, and knowing that her way 
home lay through the sequestered path in 
whioh Dillon saw him strolling, the com- 
moner of the University determined thereto 
await her return. 

Our hero, as soon as his suspicions were 
confirmed, pulled a stout stick from the 
hedge, and prepared to administer summary 
chastisement upon the offender, should he 
proceed to any rudeness towards the lovely 
girl. He at length heard her clear, mellow 
voice raised above its ordinary pitch. 

''Sir, do not leave upon me the im- 
pression that you are a coward; for that is 
the only character which I can recognise in a 
man who would wantonly assail a woman's 
Yirtue. Why should yon dare to suppose 
that I would suffer a moral pollution from 
the son of a country magistrate, more than 
irttm the son of a strolling beggar ? duit me. 
Sir, instantly, for, though alone, I have energy 
sufficient to vindicate my insulted honour." 

'* Now, all this is sheer nonsense — ^all sham 
Abraham, pretty one : you've no one now to 
put his rude fist into my face, because I at- 
tempted to steal a kiss, which I shall again do, 
iu spite of your young fanner, or any of 
his rustics." 

Dillon almost instantly heard a struggle, 
and, leaping over the hedge, stood before 
the astonished *' Fellow of Magdalen,* who, 
vexed at the intrusion, and excited by the 
resistance he had met with from the interest- 
ing gipsy, threw his arm violently round her 
neck. His hat fell off in the effort, when our 
hero struck him a smart blow upon the 
crown, which sent him senseless to the earth, 
where, in spite of Phoebe's entreaties, he left 
him reeking in his blood. 

A few days after Dillon was seized and 
taken before the Magistrate, charged with a 
bruUl assault upon the son of that oracle of 
the quorum. The indignant father looked 
upon the man who had so deservedly chas- 
tised his heir with a magisterial frown that told, 
as clearly as a frown could do, what would be 
the result of this examinaUon. Putting his 



spectacles upon a nose that looked like a dia- 
gram npon a teftestrial globe, and projected 
over his lips at an angle of sixty degrees, with 
both nostrils gaping as if eager to catch and 
absorb the sounds which issued from those 
plump purple declaimersof the oracle within, 
he fixed upon Dillon his small gloating eyes 
that peered through the glasses like two dim 
pebbles at the bottom of a shallow fountain, 
and said in a sharp cracked tone — 
'* Dofc, how dared you ill use my son ?** 
«<Aa8,'' replied Dillon disdainfully,'' becauae 
your son acted like a scoundrel ; and he wonid 
have been better served had he left his brains 
instead of his blood upon the road where he 
hugged his mother earth against his own will.^ 
" Enough," roared the burly squire, striking 
his hand vehemently upon the table— 
" enough — away with him to the stocks, and 
there he shall stay till the cock crows, or my 
name's not Benjamin." 

The waving of the magistrate's hand was 
a signal too well understood by the attendant 
functionaries, to need any further interpreta- 
tion. Dillon was hurried off to the neigh- 
bouring village, where he was put into the 
stocks ; but scarcely had the ponderous ma^ 
chine been closed over his legs ere a dozen 
of his companions from the lugger appeared, 
knocked down the constables, tore up the 
stocks, broke them into fragments, and 
released their friend. They immediately 
repaired in a body to the old squire's house. 
A large counterpane was spread out upon the 
grass in the lawn. Several of them entered 
the mansion, where the knight of the shire 
was at his dinner, in the act of picking the 
merry-thought of a chicken, rudely collared 
the trembling justice and dragged him from 
the scene of his enjoyment, to undergo the 
retribution with which they had determined 
to visit him. 

When they had fairly got into the lawn, the 
lank arbiter upon questions of criminal law, 
looking like a dried mummy galvanised into 
a sort of fictitious life, they tumbled him head 
over heels into the counterpane, which was 
held by eight stout fellows, ready to receive 
this practical expounder of " Burn's Justice," 
and tossed him for ten minutes by way 
of giving him an appetite for his dessert 
Having frightened the rustic judge nearly 
out of his senses, they left him to <Uscuss bis 
apple dumpling, and chew the cud of his 
most judicial indignation. 

SVPUAX. 
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A POBM.— IN THRfiB CANTOS. BY THB AUTHOB OF " THE OENILKMAK IN BLACB." 



ADDRESS. 
TO OUR OniTLE PATBON THl PCTBLIC. 

Look, O many-headed patron ; 
With pnxe eye of maid or matron, 
ArtlcM youthy or placid age. 
On oar unpretending page ! 
Nought of laorela may we dream 
Waita Buch rambling rhyme or theme ; 
All our aim will be attained 
Should our patron*8 smile be gained. 
Well we know that rich and rare 
Is our patron^s mental fare. 
Well we wot that land and sea. 
Worlds ideal and those that be. 
Dreams of Genius, rays of light 
Caught by philosophic sight, 
All by by-gone ages known. 
All by dear experience shown, 
Fruita of leaming*8 patient toil, 
Hoary hairs and midnight oil. 
All that tnTollers see and learn, 
All that science* sons discern. 
Each and all a tribute pay. 
Monthly, weekly, day by day ; 
Deck the table, richly spread 
For our patron*s heart and head. 
Yet, as at some high repast. 
Simplest fruits are brought at last. 
And, their appetite appeased. 
Daintiest epicures are pleased 
With such simple fiue to play 
0*er their wine, and wile away 
Timet *niid merry chat and tide — 
Even 80 would we prevail 
On our patron to permit 
Our humble rhymes, so simply writ, , 
Upon the table to appear. 
When weary of substantial cheer. 
And, if an hour they should beguile 
From anxious thought, or raise a smile 
Where else it had not been, and tend 
To wake reflection to the end 
Our moral aims at, all will then 
Be gained for which we took the pen. 

So— gentle patron, &re ye well ! 
We leave with you our " bagatelle." 

Canto t^t firii. 

In the regions infernal they struggle for place, 
Joat the same as folks here, with vows, lies and 

grimace 
And the gentlemen out curse the gentlemen in, 
And vehemently swear their promotion's a sin : 
But it seems theyVe one plan which we have not 

on earth, 
Vix. : each demon must prove himself fit for his 

berth; 

And, no doubt that's the way 
That satanical sway 
Has remained lo tremendously strong till this day. 



For each outpost is held by diibles who know 
How to parley, and bully, and give blow for blow. 
While the ministers* places are kept by a set 
Whok though often pressed hard, have been ne'er 

beaten yet. 
More ambitious than Cissar or Sawney the great. 
They right well understand diplomatic debate ; 

And, by sporting a ^ Joe" 

Or welUstudied bon-mot, 
They lead noodles wherever theyM have them to go* 



There, they talk not of intellect's march, nor of 

peace. 
Nor of Malthus, but love population's increase. 
Emigration's forbidden, and honoura await 
Imps who bring in full cargoes of men to the state. 
Competition, in consequence, always b strong. 
And it happens, at times, that the newJanded 

throng 

Find no lodging at hand, 
But must wait on the strand. 
Till a black guard arrives to escort them inland. 



Thus, waste districts are peopled and colonies rise. 
Which, of course, require rulers, police and excise ; 
And the ardour evinced the new places to gain, 
With the number of candidates, shows very plain. 
That the lust for employ in a lucrative post 
Is a favourite bent with the undeiground host. 
For the speeches they make 
And the oaths which they take 
Are enough to make old Nox and Erebus quake. 



*Twas at one of these scenes, a magnificent pair 
Of sin-tempting spirits kept ** sawing the air" 
With alternate success, till they seemed neck and 

neck ; 
And then Pluto determined the contest to check, — 
For the services each had performed to the state 
Had been equally arduous and equally great : 
<* So," said he, *' lads start ftir ! 
Both to earth shall repair 
On a fresh expedition and try your luck there. 



" Each assume what new form his invention points 

out. 
And we give you * carte blanche* for your service 

and route. 
Tempt, flatter, and threaten, and fiiwn as you will. 
And he who does most our waste regions to fill. 
To the void principality solemnly we 
Here declare, with fit pension, appointed shall be. 
Yea, we swear it by Styx ! 
So your characten fix. 
And be off and prove worthy high rank at Old 

Nick's.'^ 
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Full of zeal and ambition the rivalt ^tbdrew 
Fron\ the pretence, and off to the upper world flew, 
Each determined to rack his invention and find 
Some astonishing mode of misleading mankind : 
And the plans that thej planned and the journeys 

they took 
Would be amply sufficient to fill a great book ; 
But we must confine 
Ourselves to the line 
Which each chose at last, 'mid his comrades to 

shine. 



" Blaze away, by all means," his mild riTsl replied, 
" That your project is promising can't be denied. 
Mow 'em down, blow e'm up, bum, stifle or slay,' 
But I mean to do things in a quieter way. 
And, while you with explosions and noise the world 

fill. 
Shall embody myself with what drops from the still 
Smile and set me at nought. 
But you'll find I'll have brought 
Equal numbers with yours when your battles are 

fought.*' 



The first was a spirit impetuous and strong, 
Rough in action and look, all alive in a throng ; 
Much given to cursing, and swearing, and " rowing," 
His speech was a sort of perpetual bow-wow-ing ; 
So the quarrels of mortals to him were rare sport. 
And to mise them was reckoned his principal 

" forte." 

If he could but excite 
Their bad passions to fight 
He'd look on, rub bis handstand cry. "Go it! 

all's right.*' 

His opponent did things in a different style. 
Sporting perfumes and bows, and a most winning 

smile ; 
Said soft things to the fur and bon-moU to the 

gents; 
And, in parties, fell in with the company's bento 
With such exquisite tact they pronounced him to 

bean 
Accomplished and amiable epicurean. 
So, when he'd the entree 
To a house, everyday 
The domestics for him a spare cover would lay. 



Deeply pondered tbe twun to devise each his plan 

For the rapid enthralling and ruin of man. 

The first scratched his head, and exchdmed, " I 

must seek a 
New method of fighting, and, hurrah! Eureka! 
That will do 1 you've no chance. Pandemonium 

will roar 
With applause when intelligence reaches the shore 
Of what I've devised, 
'Twill by mortals be prized. 
So -give up and go back, my good friend— be 

advised. 



*' No, indeed you've no manner of chance if you 

stay, 
For I'll send men below by ten thousand a day. 
I shall mix myself up with a powder composed 
Of sulphur et CBtera, and then be enclosed 
In long tubes of metal from which I shall leap 
Liike thunder, and carry whole ranks to the deep. 

Oh 1 the sport will be rare ! 

I shall bluster and flare. 
Awl become a chief prince of the Pow'rsof thcairj* 



" Pshaw ! I never r the gunpowder imp cried, in 

scorn, 
" Heard such rhodomontade since the day I wu 

bom! 
Your spirit won't hurt man unless they will 

drink it. 
Pertuade them to that ! Bless you ! How could 

you think it "i 
I tasted it once — ^'twas like drawing in fire 
More potent than e'en one of us could respire. 
Then, they've water and beer,. 
And good wines, too, I hear. 
So will never admit buming liquors — ^that's dear." 



Here the demon of alcohol made m low bow,. 
Saying, " Mine be the task to contrive when or 

how; 
But I'm practised in gaining the poor creatures* 

votes. 
And am fully determined to get down their throats^- 
Since, when that's once accomplished, and I'm 

fairly in, 
'Twill be woud'rous, indeed, if I can't make them 

sin : 

For I've heard, or I've read. 
Spirits fly to the head ; 
So, when reason is gone, I shall rule in its stead." 

Then they parted, as oft our competitors do, 
With a shake of the hand and pro forma adieu. 
And each went his way, to pursue his own plan 
For the speedier destmction and conquest of man. 
'Twas a terrible time for the dwellers on earth. 
While the regions of darkness abounded in mirth ; 

And the demons were seen 

O'er the ramparts to lean 
To catch the first glimpse of the first bulletin. 

The thundering of cannon was heard loud and 

louder, 
And betting grew heavy with odds on gunpowder. 
Young imps grew uproarious, foi^tting their station, 
And sly old ones winked at their jollification ; 
While suspense kept increasing till even old Scntch 
Cried, " We can't eat our dinner till we've the 

Dispatch ! 

'Tis a terrible bore 
To hear plainly the roar,* 
Yet not know what they're at on the opposite 

•horc." 
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At length, io etme the mail boat, of ten legion 

powV, 
HtTiog made a quick poasage of less than an hour; 
And an extra official gazetto was that night 
Stamped and published, recording a terrible fight 
Enacted on euth 'twist two parties of sinners. 
Injustice and Tyranny named as the winners ; 

And declaring also 

That a squadron would go 
For the slain who were all to be prisoners below. 



Indeed they appeared quite a different set 
From those sent below by gunpowder as yet. 
For the victims of that were sturdy man-quellers. 
Somewhat haughty and stiff, yet good-looking 

fellows ; ^ 

While the alcohol lots were a compo of all 
Ranks and classes that dwell on the whirligig ball ; 
And, *tis grievous to say. 
Of both sexes were they 
Wbo, to that subtle demon, too soon fell a prey. 



So affirmed the infernal gazette, but it lied. 

As it often was wont, for the vanquished who died 

Had fought well for their country, their freedom 

and laws; 
While, among the fairn victors, great numbers 

found cause 
For remission of punishment, since theyM obeyed 
The strict laws their tynmnical masters had made. 
And on them lay the blame 
And the ultimate shame 
Of the havock they*d wrought to achieve a great 



Thus the contest between the two candidates grew 
More apparently equally poised, till a few 
Of the old gambling demons determined to *' hedge** 
The bets they had made, and would lounge on the 

edge 
Of the wharfs, and look anxious with night-glaaa 

in hand, 
To descry what small vessels were making for land ; 
While, elate as before, 
The folks along shore 
And the young imps huzzaed at the cannon's loud 

roar. 



Still the harvest was great from the gimpowder plot, 

And his friends all declared ihe inventor had got 

So ahead on the poll that they could but admire 

His opponent's audacity not to retire. 

•*'Ti8 mere madness,** said one, "for we*vc 
thousands to show 

Against every poor sinner that he's sent below. 
There** a drunkard or two, 
Some young rakes and a few. 

Old women, ten smugglers, and one filthy Jew ! ** 



And thus time passed away till the council of state, 

After long sitting shut up in dusky debate, 

All agreed to petition the Monarch to send 

For the candidates back and their contest to end ; 

And his Majesty, always delighting to do 

As his council advised, if their wiidi was his too, 

A swift messenger sent 

To announce his intent 
Was to learn from themselves what they*d done 
since they went. 



As time paat, now and then, a great battle was fought. 
And, in consequence, cargoes of victims were 

brought ; 
But th«ir numbers, when counted, were ne^er 

found to match 
With the lists which arrived with the envoy's 

despatch ; 
Yet the shew that they made, as they came in a lot. 
Still supported the cause of the gunpowder plot, — 
For the folks on the quay 
Every landing might see. 
And a si^^t strikes the mob, whatsoever it be. 



In the meanwhile all talk of the quiet imp ceased. 
Till his shipments, Uiough small, in their number 

increased. 
Day by day, at each tide, they kept still dropping in. 
And were warranted all to be well stain*d with sin. 
Insomuch that inspectors would often debate 
If they hadn*t been smugged before from the state ; 
For they'd got the " patois *' 
And the ** Je ne sqai quoi ** 
Of all peisons long subject to Satanic law. 
vol. VI. — NO. VI. 



So the rivals returned, were presented, kissed hands. 
As was usual with courtien who*d seen foieigB 

lands; 
Were much fitted by friends and gaped at by the 

crowd; 
Were polite to each other, and shook hands and 

vowed 
That they wished the most worthy might win 

pow'r and pelf. 
And in that spake the truth : for each thought, 

with himself 

None beside might compare, 
A delusion not rare 
Among spirits infernal — nor, perhaps, anywhere. 



Now, we must not imagine this trial took place 
Of the candidates* skill in a very brief space. 
For it may have endured through a century or ic. 
As our years are mere trifles to dwellers below* 
*Ti8 enough that the day was appointed when each 
Was expected to set forth his dsims in a speech. 

And reveal the new plan 

He'd contrived to trepan 
Such a host of the unfeathered biped called man. 

L L 
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*Twere long to de>cribe all the parftphernalim 
Of HadcB* proud Monarch, his dreu and regalia. 
How tremendous the dragon he rode to the hall. 
And what fierce looking spiritt attended hit calli 
What his throne was composed of, and how he sate 

there, 
On a cushion of flame, with a dignified air. 

His mere titles indeed 

Would our limits exceed, 
And but few of our readers have patience to read. 



The bnnness was opened, of course, hj his prsises. 
Re-echoed by all, for that one of their ways is; 
Much they lauded his clemency, justice, and what 
Other qualities they were quite sure ho had not. 
And) when that fuee was over, he grinned a 

grimace. 
And desired that Gunpowder would rise in his 
place. 

So, thereat, with an air 

Quite " a la militaire,*" 
Rose the demon of sulphur and rubbed up his hair. 



Then he hemmed three particular hems, blew his 

nose. 
And adjusted his cravat, mustachios and clothes, 
With the utmost sang froid ; while an odd hissing 

sound. 
As of whispered appUuse, made its circuit around 
All the mighty assembly, and handkerchiefs waved 
From the gall'ries above, which, by order, were 

saved 

For the female noblesse. 
Who sate there in full dress. 
With huge feathers, like flames, and sleeves luge 



When the murmur subsided, the orator bowed 
To his Majesty thrice, and then once to the crowd. 
And began, ^* My dread liege, as you bid me 

relate 
My proceedings on earth since I quitted your state, 
I now beg to inform you I visited Kings, 
Bade them throw away bows, catapultas and 

slings, 

Helmet, hauberk and lance, 
And rd teach them to prance 
Safe on horseback, and kill thdr foes '4 la 

distance.' 



** And, in truth, so they would, if one party hsd 

kept ^ 
My invention a secret. By Styx ! They'd have 

swept 
The whole fiice of the globe and attained such a sway 
There*d been nothing but peace upon earth at this 

day. 
So I told it to all, and your Majesty knows 
That my bullets have been more productive than 

blows. 

Since that fight at CannsD 
There have not been any 
Such battles as lately, and, never, so many. 



** Now, allow me to call your attention, my liegr, 
To that pleasant diversion, on earth called a siege. 
The poor ignorant creatures were wont to surround 
A strong fortified town with a ditch and a mound ; 
And, as long as the people within had enough 
Both to eat and to drink, they would laugh at 
such stuflp. 

From the ramparts theyM shout. 

And but seldom come out. 
While the others were idle or strolling about. 



*' Now, the case is quite altered. They send shot 

and shell 
Flying over the walls, drive the native* pell-mell ; 
Bum the churches and houses, and then spring a 

mine. 
The explosion of which is infernally fine. 
And, meanwhile, the besieged fijv away with my 

balU 
At each enemy*s post they discern from the walU 
So, at last, things grow warm. 
The besiegers all swarm 
To the broach and I really canH picture ^a 

storm r 



*' Please your Majesty here to observe I intend ' 
To infer that a siege, from beginning to end. 
Is one constant fight, with the pleasant addition 
Of women and children of every condition. 
So, enough now of that, and my next humble pica 
Is, the fights Tve got up in the midst of the sea. 

Where, formerly, no 

Mighty ships dsjred to go. 
But all sneaking along near the shore used to row. 



** Some stupid philanthropists teased me at first 
With their mawkish objections ; but knowing the 

thirst 
Of ambition, and conquest, and glory, and such 
Sort of things among mortals, I didn*t care much 
For their queer palaver, and very soon found 
Out a method of beating them on their own ground. 
For, says I, by my way. 
Though some hundreds you slay. 
That ii nwrey— ^for wars now will end in a day. 



'*Now, provided with my much approved ammunition. 
They meet on the ocean in proper condition : 
Not, like old Roman galleys, with beak against besk, 
But fully prepared their mad vengeance to wreak. 
Thus, men fight not alone their next neighbour and 

brother. 
But war from one end of the world on the other. 
So I hope that before 
Long there won't be a shore 
But will loudly rci^ho with gunpowder's iwr. 
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^ On the minor tnuiMctioDs, permit me to lay 
My inventioii gives men a far readier way 
To murder, thieve, riot, and settle disputes 
Than they fonnerly practised, so much like the 

brutes. 
When no others than Icnights and men tutored to 

arms 
Might inflict any mortal or dangerous harms; 
Whereas now each gay spark, 
Blackguard, gent, harber*s clerk, 
Or e*en coward may kill, if his hall hit the mark. 

"^ So, here ends, most infernal, ignipotent sire ! 
A brief sketch of my plan to fulfil your desire ; 
And, if it douH answer your high expectation, 
And that of your council and whole population, 
This I only can say, I conformed to your will, 
And have done all I could your waste regions to 
fill; 

And the numben I Ve sent. 
For the new districts meant. 
Are all safely arrived and in limbo are pent.** 

Here he ceased, and the plaudits that rose all 

around 
Were so shrill and so strong they almost shook the 

ground. 
And the saturnine King condescended meanwhile 
To look round, pick his teeth, and most graciously 

smile. 
At length *' Silence I" was called, and, a strange 

thing to say, 
In his Majesty^s presence, some dared disobey. 
All the courtiers cried '* shame!** 
But it still was the same— 
An odd murmuring sound firom the galleriea came. 



0*er these minor flirtations of course we must skip, 
But her Satanic Majesty pouted her lip, 
And declared, to the old smirking demon who came 
Up to know her high pleasure, *twas really a shame 
To invite Her to hear long dull speeches, when she 
Had made up her mind a grand blow up to see. 

*' So,** said she, '' Sir, go back. 

And say we*re on the rack 
To hear gunpowder thunder, and splutter and 

CFSCk.** 

When the King was informed of his consorts desire. 
He said, " We must comply. And so, go and set 

fire 
To that barrel — ** But here the inventor arose. 
Declaring he feared for the ladies* fine clothes. 
And he spake of the noise ; but, *^ don't mention 

that, pray," 
Said the King, " it can*t possibly make more than 

they. 

Yet, fly up, if you will, " 
To the queen — try your skill ! 
YouMl persuade her when Sisyphus crosses his 

hilir 

To the galPry, instanter,'the candidate flow. 
And, as arts of persuasion to him were not new. 
Made a very fair speech, in a fluttering strain ; 
But the Queen shook her head, and said, ^* Sir, it 

is plain 
You to keep your new secret are strongly disposed, 
But we*ll have it Of what is your powder 

composed? 

We*re determined to know. 
And shall not let you go 
Till you*ve told us. And then, please to fire some 

below." 



** Quick ! Go, some of you ! Fly up and see what 

they want!** ■**, 

Said the King from the throne, " for, our honour 

upon*t. 
If once the dear creatures begin with a riot. 
No pow*r we possess can restore them to quiet. 
Our arm*d hosts, at our frown, bow and tremble 

with fear ; 
But the Queen, by her maidens surrounded ! Oh, dear 1 
So begone 1 That*s enough. 
Where*s our box of strong snuff? 
Tfaat*s her Majesty, dressed in carnation and buff T 



** By all means,** said the demon, and gave his 

receipt. 
Which the queen read at once, and then said with 

some heat, 
^* Pshaw! There's nothing new here Sir! Why, 

fiddle-de^ee ! 
We take boiling sulphur at parties for tea. 
And saltpetre we know is a nice cooling drink. 
We*ve heard lectures on chemistry — so, do not think 
To escape from us thus ! 
Come, come, no more fiiss ! 
Make what uproar'you will, you won*t terrify us.** 



All the young dandy courtiers, delighted to go, 
On an errand so pleasant, sprang up in a row. 
Each most gracefully fluttering his wings with a 

whirr. 
And, whoe*er had a fiiv*rite, of course flew to her. ' 
Some few leaned on the galleries, some hung by a 

claw ; 
But to pass o*er the rail was considered pah, pah : 
While the beauties within 
Showed their teeth, with a grin. 
To the beaux whose attentions they purposed to win. 



Then the barrel was placed on the ground, and a 

trsin 
Was laid to the throne, for the Monarch felt vain 
At the notion of being the first to display 
The new powder's fiuned virtues ; and so, when the 

way 

Of igniting the grains was described, put his hand 

On the train, which it lighted as well as a bxmnd. 

Swift along all the floor 

The flame flew — and a roar 

Came at last — and away roof and galleries bore I 
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Thii unlooked-for event, it leeiiis, happened 

becftuie 
Borne poor mortals, pnnuant to underground lavs, 
Had been pressed hj the architect, and it*8 the vnj 
Of the work of all mortals, to fiill to decay : 
So, he trusted them onljr with gairries and roof, 
Whkh little he thought would he put to such proof. 
But took heed that each wall, 
That surrounded the hall 
Should by demons be built, so with fire would not 

fall. 



First, the King and his courtiers, eiiTeloped in 

smoke, 
Felt inclined to beliere that the whole was a joke; 
But, ere long, the cloud lightened and mounted in sir. 
And they saw the roof gone and the side walls all 

bare. 
Then, all gazed with astonishment, some with 

alarm; 
But the King cooUyrose, took the candidate's arm. 
And, as grave as a don. 
While he leant hard thereon. 
Said, " Our very dear friend! So her Majesty's 

gone?" 



(tH£ 8£C0XD canto IN OUR NEXT.) 



LUCID INTERVAL OF A MAD PRISONER- 

A PASSAGE FROM TUE DIARY OF ** THE CLERGYMAN IN DEBT.* 



Mad! exolaims the reader. Oh no, surely 
not! Will you tell nie, that when the worst 
and dreariest calamity that in grief can 
Tint virtue, or, in retribution, sin,— has fallen 
npon a fellow-being; when the bosom is 
fevered, and the heart bums, and a storm is 
howling in the caverns of the brain, desert- 
ed as they are by reason, and shut out from 
light ; — when love's ble^ed spirit is lost in 
frenzy, and memory makes way for despair; — 
when all man's intellects lay prostrate, and all 
his affections are banished^ all his hopes un- 
done ; can the law, holding a tyrant power 
over one who acknowledges no dictates, and is 
irresponsible as a child, follow up an awful 
divine visitation, with the hollow mockery 
of hnman vengeance, and take the madman 
from his fit asylum, to close upon him the 
portals of a gaol ! 

What the law can do it is no part of our 
vocation to establish ; but what it has done 
we are free to tell, and we answer the ques- 
tion which we have imagined for our reader, 
with the assertion, that it has many times 
committed the insane to prison for the crime 
of debt. 

• ♦ # ♦ 

A few days since it was my lot to read 
the funeral service over the body of Frederic 
Storr. He was buried in some ground at- 
tached to a small chapel in the rules of the 
King's Bench, within which he had resided 
twelve years. A few hired mourners saw 
him committed to the tomb| and one woman. 



who wept very bitteriy, but who I afterwards 
ascertained was not connected with him by 
any positive tie of kindred. He had tra- 
velled friendless from the living grave uf 
his prison to the darker, but scarce drearier 
dwelling below the earth ! I had known him 
for some years previous to his death — he was 
road, save at occasional lucid intenals, 
when memory seemed to return with sense, 
and he could converse with piesence and 
rationality of mind. Strangely too, at those 
moments he could recal and talk of the tor- 
menting visions of his insanity, and none 
was then more aware that he had been road. 
He could go back, too, to the early events of 
his life, and often narrate the incidents that 
had brought him into gaol. 

I happened one morning in my ramble 
round the rules of the prison to meet Storr 
coming through the little gate before his 
dwelling, and by his salutation I perceived 
that he had an interval of sense— one of 
those beautiful episodes of light and reason 
that for a time restore order in the brain. 
I spent the whole of that day with him, en- 
deavouring to amuse his mind, while it 
retained its empire, with rapid and changeful 
conversation, for of itself it seemed to revert, 
through the power of memory, to the stormy 
•• Past" of Storr's unhappy life. Towards 
evening, Stones uneasiness upon this point 
increased, and at last I was obliged to allow 
him to anburthen himself of the history, 
which he was fond of narrating, of what had 
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fiiHen out in the dark page of bis destiny. 
The story is here presented to the reader as 
from the lips of its melancholy hero ! 

« « • • 

"My mother died when I was sixteen. 
I shall never— no, not even in madness, 
forget my mother's death. I was with her 
to the last. 1 alone — ^for my father was 
away then — and she kissed me with her last 
kiss, and smiled upon me with her last 
sweet smile, and blessed me with her fare- 
well words. I remember I had been a wild 
boy ; I had given her many moments of pain 
and hearUacb, and she often feared that my 
irrepressible levity and impetuous folly would 
in Uie end be my ruin. A fear of Uiis sort 
seemed to pervade her spirit before, on holy 
wings, it took its far flight to God; for just 
before she died she said, with her mild quiet 
voice and look, * Dearest Fred—- do— <{o be 
steady when I am gone;' and I promised it 
fervently. • I will mother, I will indeed!' — 
See, see how memory makes me weep ! 

" My father came home. He grieved a littley 
but his sorrow was shallow and unendnring; 
and it soon fled after my mother was carried 
to her grave. I know not even if it lasted 
oat the mourning suit. But if my father 
soon forgot the dead, he did not neglect the 
living: be saw me keeping the promise I 
had made to my dying mother — * to be 
steady alter she was gone.' I had exchanged 
the theatres and saloons for study, and given 
up dissipation for my books. Ue began at 
once to interest himself in my pursuits, and 
set himself, well competent to the task, 
to complete my education. The channel 
into which he turned it blasted the better 
feelings, and blighted the flowers of my 
lieart, and made me what you see me now, 
J bad become steady with a good motive : 
alas he taught me how to remain so with a 
bad purpose. 

'' My father was a sordid man ; but his 
selfishness denied to him the power of en- 
during those privations by which he could 
have sown in early life the seeds of a for- 
tune that might have swelled into the Le- 
viathan wealth of a Baring or a Rothschild, 
and he now sought to revive the lost oppor- 
tunity in his son. He went cunningly to 
i»ork, and filled my mind with a cursed 
learning ; he awoke in me a bad ambition, by 
teaching roe the knowledge of the power of 
gold. Poverty he made me fear, and wealth 
Horship. He alchemysed my affections, and 
turned the current of my heart. The love of 
man changed into the love of Mammon ; 
aiU bright dreams vanished, save those which 



money seemed to gild. The charms, the 
glorious beauties of external nature, lost all 
loveliness in my sight, and became as nothing 
before the glittering attractions of a bank, 
or a vision of the interior of an iron chest. 
To accumulate became a passion with me» 
and the spirit of usury an idol in my heart. 
So my father was gratified, and he rejoiced 
to see me a miser and a Mammon-lover, at 
the age of twenty-one. 

^ Before he died, I had made a profession 
of that which he had taught me to adoro. He 
saw me engaged in partnership with a bill- 
broker equally famous for his extortionate 
discounts, and his impenetrability of heart; 
and when I stood by my father's bed-side in 
the hour of death, he left me and the world, 
saying — * Fred, my boy, God bless you, I am 
going now, but I'm glad to leave you in the 
way of making your fortune.' 

'* The first sacrifice I made at the altar of 
money was by a marriage, for its love alone, 
to a thoughtless and senseless girl, who had 
no other positive attractions than a protty 
face and a heavy purse, the first of which 
was generally confronted with a mirror, 
while of the latter I took especial care 
myself. The fortune procdrod nie some 
pleasure ; but the only moment of real happi- 
ness I ever enjoyed with my wife was, when, 
at the end of the first year of our union, I 
made the discovery that she was not likely 
to encumber me with the expense of chil- 
dren. 

" I devoted myself to my business, which 
I told you was that of stock-broker, with 
intense diligence ; but oh ! I look back upon 
it with more intense disgust. All the ele- 
ments of the earthquake that has since 
shattered my heart and overturned my brain, 
were moulded in its cursed crucible in which 
I sought my gold. Upon the sea of life it 
foundered roe, and I am now tossed thero a 
wretched wreck. By the God of Heaven it- 
was a fearful trade. Tell me not of the 
soldier on the plains, nor of the doctor at the 
bed of suffering, of torture, and of death : 
the scenes of the battle and the plague aro 
a feather in the balance of misery, when 
weighed against those which I have seen 
and cai««i— yes, 1, the relentless agent of 
other's sorrows, bartered for usury and begot 
in guilt. 

^ We had connected ourselves in a 
short time with a host of attorneys, Jews» 
bailiffs, money-lenders, and all the offlscums 
of our trade. Does a man fall from his 
horse, he goes to the surgeon to have blood let, 
so did we— leeches in another sense — 
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bleed the. hundreds, who having fallen in 
circumstances came to us for temporaiy 
relief. The tide seemed at first to flow from 
their /mr«f«, but often did it eventually prove 
to be blood of the hearts! All our con- 
nexions had to live. This was the great 
secret of the misery which we caused. It was 
our business to discount bills with enormous 
usury, under a certainty that they would not 
be paid when due, although we were sure of 
the money soon after, — ^but we never waited. 
The bits of paper were passed over to the 
lawyers with whom we were linked, and 
each took his turn, with a dishonoured bill, 
to arrest the unfortunates who had their 
names attached, either as drawers, acceptors, 
or in the way of indorsemeut; for> to in- 
crease costs, we invariably issued writs 
against them all. Then the Jew bailiflb 
were brought into play, and they made 
money either by arresting tlie parties, or by 
taking fees not to arrest Thus it was an 
organised system of plunder, of which we 
were the polluted source. The tide of ac- 
commodation rolled onward from our house, 
but its sUreams were pregnant with poison, 
and brought heart-burnings to ail who drank. 
As our connexion incrmed, we held, in 
every prison in London, victims whom we 
had anested, and not a few in the gaols of 
county towns ; and yet not one instance can 
I recollect that the persons whom we kept in 
durance deserved imprisonment, for they 
would have paid us if we had not sent them 
thither, and we were the swindlers, upon sys- 
tem, by whom they had been decoyed, in a 
moment of need, into the debts whic^ we 
now sought to punish them for owing. 
Injustice, custom, and the desire of wealth, 
bad effectually closed the avenues of sym- 
patliy in our hearts, and our feelings were 
petrified, or we could not have lived under 
the ordeals of touching narrative, tear-waking 
eloquence, and affecting appeal, which we 
had daily to undergo. God! — ^in that brief 
period what a life was mine. Day aAer day 
did I enter my counting-house to find on 
my desk letters that should have warmed an 
icicle to pity, and melted an avalanche into a 
torrent of benevolence and human merey for 
my kind! Here was a tale from a lone 
woman, that her house was desolated by my 
execution, that her husband was in prison at 
my suit. There lay a letter from a young 
victim just taken to a spunging-house» the 
first step on his extravagant path to gaol, 
where, by our means, his heart was to be 
hardened, and his morals made corrupt. 
Now I read the statement of a father,. 



that his wife must die, hb business be neg- 
lected, his children starve, if I kept him 
within stone walls. Personal intercessions, 
too, poured in upon me. A mother from 
the Bench, a wife from the Fleet, a daughter 
from Whitecross-street, a sister from the 
MarshalseaorHorsemonger-lane, would come 
before me in quick succession, sometimes 
mocking their own hearts, by assuming the 
smile by which they hoped to charm ; but 
oftener with tears, entreaties, and deluding 
hopes, soliciting the liberty of those they 
loved. Strange that I could be so coldly 
callous as to have left them unrelieved, 
bowed down by their oppression, for a pur- 
pose — in which humanity was forgotten for 
gold^HSO worldly as an inquiry into the va- 
lidity of a new bill! Since then I have wept 
burning tears for every shilling that I gained 
by usury, and raved out cunes upon my own 
head^ in madness for every prayer of affec- 
tion that my brutality refused to grant. 

''Soon, soon, soon followed the retribu- 
tion; it rushed upon me fiercely like a 
Niagaiean torrent; — it gave no warning, it 
brought no compassion, it left no hope;— it 
burned my heart, stone as it was, to a cinder ; 
ravenously as a vulture it fed upon my q>irit, 
and set a seal of darkness upon my brain. The 
curses of the ruined, embodied in the form of 
fiends, danced around me in my ▼isions ; they 
put my soul in fuxy, they enciroled me with 
torments in fever, and from my dreams their 
howling woke me raving mad ! Mad I have 
been !— mad I must be ! — ^mad I am ! " 

** No, no, no ! '' said I, fearful of a relapse, 
from the rising energy of the maniac, and at 
once I sought to chtmge the theme of talk ; 
but he was not to be diverted. 

** No," said he, as he resumed, with a man- 
ner calmed by my effort to distract him from 
his story; "no, I have told you so far, 
and while I can I will tell you all. We 
went on with our damnable game of usuiy, 
and as we made money we increased our 
speculations to a large extent At last we 
had out an immense number of bills indoised 
with our own names, of which however we 
were pretty confident as to the respectability 
of most of the acceptors. About the time 
they became due, I had occasion to leave 
town for a week. During my absence the 
day of payment came, and neariy all the 
acceptors disappointed us with excuses^ In 
this dilemma my partner gave immediate 
orders for the working of all the engines of 
the law, and in the interval drew in all our 
capital, pulled upon all our resources, and 
borrowed everywhere that we had credit, to 
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enable him to gather in these heavy out- 
standiog responsibilities. When he had suc- 
ceeded, and was prepared to meet the bills— 
startled at the enormous amount of money 
which he had collected in his hands — a new 
Idea seized him : judge of its brilliancy, and 
whether it was profitable or not, when I tell 
you that with my return was developed the 
discovery that my money (I give it prece- 
dence as having loved it best) and my wife 
were gone off together icith my partner, who 
had leh me all the heavy bills to take up as I 
could. I was totally ruined, and never did 
a man more deserve to be so. 

•* On the day of my arrival I was arrested by 
one of the very lawyers who had lived by our 
firm (how many of us have cherished the ser- 
pent by which we have been stung), taken 
by a bailiff, whom I had a hundred times 
employed to take others, to a spunging-house, 
and thence by habeas to gaol. 

'^ From that time I became a haunted 
man, haunted by the living not the dead. 
Shadows would not have scared roe, but 
realities were appalling. I was tossed from 
prison to prison, just as my difiiculties with- 
drew from me or gathered round me, and, like 
the wandering Hebrew, I had no resting- 
place away from the misery which I had 
made. Now it was tliat my own scarlet 
crimes first flashed upon me with their con- 
science-goading and accumulated horrors. 
Was I in the Fleet prison ? There I encoun- 
tered men whom I had thrust before me into 
the den ; their tale of ruin was told to me in 
mockery of my own ; I saw the gentleman 
who had once called on me in ' fine attire,' 
pinched with penury and robed in rags. I 
learned that the wife who had once reached 
my house, but not my heart, with her appeal 
for mercy, was dead ; the children whom she 
had brought with her to rouse pity with their 
tears, were now ciying within my hearing, 
not for their father^s liberty, that had been 
long hopeless, but for bread. Do I leave the 
Fleet, and (again arrested) find myself a pri- 
soner in White Cross-street?— the young pro- 
fligate who is blaspheming by my side was 
accounted virtuous, until plunged into a 
sphere of dissolute companionship by me; 
and yonder drunkard, reeling on with his pot 
of ale, was both a sober and an honest man 
till I impaled him in a prison, where sobriety 
^as scoffed at and honesty despised. I was 
the perpetual inmate of gaols, and there I 
^as perpetually tormented with the presence 
of my victims. To whatever cell 1 might 
retire the cries of the orphan rang in my ears ; 
the tears of the widow fell upon my heart. 



Conscience carried me over houses that I had 
desolated, and fancy led me to graves that I 
had filled. This — this the triumph of re- 
morse was cruel; but when I turned from 
the dread convictions of my own thoughts, 
and went again among my fellow prisoners, 
it was agony, soul-wringing agony, to endure 
the presence of those whom I had wronged. 

** At last, after a term of suffering in the 
other prisons, I got removed to the King's 
Bench, and there I hoped I had no victims 
—I was wrong; yet all the first day I saw no 
one whom I knew^ and then 

' The strong delusion gained me more and more } 
but the events of night dispelled it. 

** About eleven o'clock, the hour fixed by 
law fur the retirement of the prisoners, an 
alarm of serious illness was raised, and an 
expression of general indignation pervaded 
the debtors as to the cause. A woman, they 
said, was dying of want in one of the rooms 
on the ground floor on the poor side of the 
prison, and a number of persons had gathered 
round the door of the apartment in which 
the sufferer lay. I followed mechanically 
with the rest, and saw what they saw. Little 
could they feel what I felt. 

** The crowd, as soon as they had satisfied 
their curiosity, dispersed in groups to talk 
over the poor woman's fate. But I — I could 
not leave — an impulse which I could not 
resist, a chain which I could not sever, bound 
me to the cold stone on which I stood ; I 
could not pass from the door of that room, 
although I yet only knew that a poor woman 
had laid down to die, and I had seen nothing 
but a curtainless bed and a barren chamber, 
as they had been dimly revealed by the light 
of a small lamp to all who had gathered 
without But aher all had gone my heart 
remained a beating listener to a voice that 
made itself heard in its most secret cells— a 
whisper of destiny that mysteriously con- 
nected my fate with hen, here the miserable 
tenant of the desolate room ; a spell of min- 
gled terror and excitement was upon me and 
around me, and I felt that I must go within 
to see her die. 

** In another moment the doctor of the 
prison entered, and I stole after him into 
the room. There was a deep shadow of the 
vaulted roof in one comer, and in its dark- 
ness I stood to listen and to gaze. The 
physician had intended to order the patient's 
removal to the prison infirmary, but he saw 
that it was too late. On her low bedstead 
she lay dreaming away her spirit, in her last 
earthly sleep; the next would be the sleep 
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of death; A woman, who from pity had sat 
up with her, would have awakened her to 
the doctor's presence, but he would not have 
it. * Let her be,* said he, ' it will be soon 
over/ 

" By her lay her young children, one on 
either side, awake, watchful, silent, their 
eyes filled with tears, and fixed upon the 
poor parent who was soon to leave them 
alone in the world. As she turned her face 
to the wall we could not see her, but in her 
dreams she murmured of her want and woe. 
My heart beat so loudly as almost to make 
nn echo ; it startled all within. The doctor 
turned towards me, and would have spoken, 
but again the dreamer murmured, and I 
heard my ovm name upon her lips. Gently 
she spoke it, and in sleep, but to me it was as 
God*s announcement of eternity in rolling 
thunder. I felt it as the unravelment of 
fate ; the right hand of retribution was 
stretched out to seize me — my hour of punish- 
ment was come. I tottered towards the bed 
to satisfy my sight (at that moment I would 
have given my life that my ears had played 
me false) ; the woman, as if destiny had de« 
termined she should confront me in death, 
turned towards me, her features flashed 
upon my eyes and blinded them, a mist was 
before me, 1 stood as a man in a dark fog— * 
one gasp, one cold shiver, and the rest was 
chaos. 

" I saw no more of the patient. Soon 
after I had been carried insensible from her 
chamber she died, died of grief and star- 
vation— ANOTHER of MY Victims. 

" She had been left a widow with her two 
fatherless boys, and out of kindness for her 
husband's memory she had put her name to 
a bill after his death to accommodate one of 
his former friends. Upon that bill two years 
before, / had arrested and thrown her into 
prison ; there she lived friendless and penny- 
less. Often had she sent her eldest boy to 
appeal to me, with the touching eloquence 
of childhood, for his mothei^s liberty ; but no, 
I had no deity but gold« and mercy had no 



resting-place in my heai L I let her starve. — 
I let her die! Oh, God! Hen was the final 
triumph. 

'* Never till I saw her face in her dying: 
hour did I know that she was the same fair 
and kind creature whom as a boy I had 
wooed and loved before my mother's death ; 
whom as a monster I had deserted after my 
father had changed my worship and altered 
my faith, and despoiled my heart of purity of 
early passion, to place there Mammon's altar 
and Moloch's priest. 

** I awoke with the brain fevei which 
overtook me a wild raving madman, but not 
so mad as to forget that I was a murderer 
too. The vision of that woman and her 
children was ever before my heart and ejes, 
and not less was I haunted by my other vic- 
tims. Aloud I counted over the curses of 
those whom I had wronged and ruined. I 
shrieked forth imprecations upon my own 
head for hearts that I had blighted and 
homes that I had despoiled. The wife, the 
widow and the orphan, the husband, the 
father and the friend were revenged upon 
me with the terrible vengeance of my own 
voice. They bound my limbs and chained 
my body, but they could not prevent me 
from cursing myself, from crying aloud in 
the hell-pains of my spirit, from raving with 
the agony of my remorse. And now who 
dares say that I am not a murderer, when the 
fiends of darkness are pointing at me, and 
my victims are besetting me with their cries. 
Look, look, look ! — yonder where the sun has 
cleared away the cloudy mist; there they 
come to torment me ; see how the children 
weep; hark how the mothers wail in the 
storm. There is a hand pointing at nie 
through the tempest, and look, my name is 
written in tears and blood upon the sky! " 
• « • • 

I could not now stay the wild ravings of 
the numiac, for with tlie conclusion of his 
•toiy, and the memories which it had called 
up, his lucid interval had ceased. 
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Chateau Wolfenstein, 
"Had pu not expressly forbidden the sub- 
ject, I should now feel tempted to in- 
dulge in a political digression of no ordinary 
weight— inasmuch, at least, as the healthy 



independence of the Saxon principalities are 
concerned. After a hasty summons, I have as 
hastily resumed my post ; and for the last 
week have been lengthening my days to the 
extent of twenty hours each, in the exercise 
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of my diplomatic duties. Now, however, 
all 18 in train , the last courier is despatched, 
and I feel it a relief to turn from the dry 
topic of political discussion to a subject in 
which the feelings are concerned, and on 
which I have already bespoken your sympathy. 

Our progress to Winhelbrunnen was slow ; 
for Karoline, in spite of the fortitude by which 
she was evidently upheld, could hardly dis- 
guise the pain occasioned her by the jolting of 
the vehicle. The sun, which had just disap- 
peared, was succeeded by a beautiful twi- 
light, the breath of which, redolent of forest 
iocenscy was a feast to the sense, while it 
exerted a soothing influence over the spirit 
The groups of peasantry who had anxiously 
followed us to the skirts of the forest, now 
gradually dropped off, and with a.hearty guten 
abend! repeated again and again, pursued 
the various windings which led to their se- 
cluded hamlets. The wild deer bounded 
across our path ; goats, and geese, and cattle 
which had pastured together iu friendly 
companionship during the day, now marched 
home to the sound of their bells. The glow- 
worms sparkled under the trees, the sound of 
torrents rose and fell, interrupted now and 
then by rural voices attuned to a sense of 
their own happiness, and expressive of feel- 
ings to which the courtier is a stranger. As we 
proceeded, an incident occurred which at the 
instant occasioned no small alarm. A shot, 
fired from some unknown hand, took such 
effect upon the wagon as to shatter the cross 
bar upon which the worthy pastor and I 
were seated. But we had scarcely time to 
look around us for the cause, before a deer, 
bounding acrcss the road, explained the 
mystery. The bullet which struck the wagon, 
had, as we concluded, been aimed at the 
deer, but by one who was evidently too intent 
on hb game to calculate the hazard of making 
a human victim. 

The excitement which this incident repro- 
duced in the mind of Karoline, was painfully 
manifested when she saw the splinter struck 
off by the bullet; and throwing herself wildly 
into her father's arms refused to believe but 
that he was seriously wounded. Even his 
own assurances to the contrary were ineffec- 
tual, and she continued her convulsive grasp, 
her eye wildly fixed on the thicket from 
which the danger appeared to threaten, and 
her lips uttering the most fervent and 
affecting ejaculations for her father's safety. 
"Bomsler, Bomsler!" she exclaimed, "I 
saw him — he has come fur blood — and shall 
I — the daughter — ^be doomed to witness a 
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father's death P— Come, let us fly ! We shall 
escape ; I know the forest ; we shall — ** and 
at the same instant she made a convulsive 
spring from the seat, and was with difficulty 
prevented from precipitating her father and 
herself from the wagon. Defeated in her 
frantic purpose, she now relapsed into silence 
and exhaustion, but without once removing her 
eye from the thicket, or her hand from her 
father^s neck. At times her frame shook 
convulsively, her look grew wild, and the low 
inarticulated sound of " Bomsler !" — " blood !" 
—escaped from her lips. 

Finding it convenient to wait the issue of 
the paroxysm, the oxen were halted, and we 
gathered round this bright, but now bewil- 
dered being, with keen but unavailing sym- 
pathy. *' Hermann, my friend," said the 
pastor, eageriy, *' fly in the direction of the shot, 
overtake the hunter, pray him, for the love of 
God — or his love of gold — ^to hasten back with 
thee, that his presence may banish this fright- 
ful vision from my poor child's excited brain." 
Before the words were finished, Hermann 
had vanished among the pines, through which 
the flashing of char-fires gleamed at intervals, 
and com bined with the circumstances of 
the hour, inspired a melancholy which I 
have rarely felt. The few words we indi- 
vidually addressed to her, with the fond 
anxiety of diverting her attention from its 
all-absorbing topic, were only answered by 
the same ominous expression, ^ Bomsler, 
Bomsler!" 

** My dear unhappy child ! " — said the father, 
sighing, and turning to me in tears;-— <* a sad 
birth-day this for my poor Karoline! Some 
time since," he continued, "it became my 
imperative duty to lodge a certain informa- 
tion, which, from its flagrant nature, led to 
the disgrace and banishment of the guilty 
party. From that moment an indefinite 
dread of personal violence to my person took 
such possession of my daughter's imagination, 
as for some time to impair her health, and 
dissipate those buoyant spirits which had made 
her the delight of the forest, and the pride 
and consolation of my protracted pilgrimage. 
I had fondly hoped," he added, " that this 
groundless apprehension had long since died 
away ,bul now my presentiments how changed! 
The dread of that name, now on her lips, has 
become disease; and this painful anticipa- 
tion once realised, what have I left ? My 
wife in her grave, my son a captive, and my 
daughter—" the sentence faltered on his lips, 
and he turned away to hide the deep emotion 
with which it finished. 

M M 
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The suspense with \ihich we \^aited for 
Ucraiann's return increased momentarily, till 
at last it became absolutely painful. The 
desire for his return too, >*as increased by 
fears for his safety ; but thinking he might 
meet, or overtake us, and a degree of stupor 
having succeeded to the paroxysm— dread- 
ing, moreover, the effects of night air upon 
Karoline's now exhausted frame, \*e resolved 
to proceed. Our progress, however, after a 
few revolutions of the wheels, was suddenly 
interrupted by tlie voice of Hermann, who 
approached with the iager. He had fired the 
shot, following his pastime, as he said, but 
without perceiving the direction of the deer 
which had escaped. A misadventure thus 
honestly accounted for, would, he trusted, 
be readily excused. 

« Certainly," said the pastor, mournfully ; 
" yet cornea little nearer, that my daughter 
may see that she had nothing to fear. Karo- 
line ! my beloved, see, this is an honest iager, 
come to assure thee of the mistake, and ask 
reparation for the injustice thou hadst done 
him in thy groundless alarm. Look, there 
is no B'dmsler there !" The ominous name 
roused her dormant perceptions : she turned 
her eyes instinctively to the iagery and with 
a thrilling shriek, which still rings in my ear, 
repealed the name, " Bomsler, Bomsler ! 
the blood, the blood !" Every eye was turned 
to her, then to the stranger, mingled with 
many expressions of commiseration for the 
unhappy girl, of whose mind a honid phantom 
seemed to have taken exclusive possession. 

For myself, though deploring the change 
which in a few brief hours had transformed 
one of the most beautiful into the must piti- 
able of her sex, my attention was rivetted 
upon the iager, whose explanation had too 
evidently failed to allay suspicion and tran- 
quillise the distracted Karoline. He was 
tall; a foraging cap carelessly descending 
over the right temple, and his features half 
concealed by a redundancy of dark locks and 
moustache, looked like an antique bust glim- 
mering from its ivy. A jacket edged with 
fur, lightly fastened with buttons in front, a 
black varnished belt at his waifit, and a car- 
bine slung from his shoulder, completed his 
accoutrements. But these, with certain pecu- 
liarities, did not well harmonise, as I thought, 
with the life of a iager^ and I felt some degree 
of neryous impatience for the result of this 
interview ; whilst our worthy pastor, address- 
ing him, hoped to be excused for the trouble 
he had given him, in consideration of the 
cause — the desire to disabuse his daughter's 
mind of an unhappy conviction which haunted 



it. ♦* But," he added, « call at Wcnkcl- 
brunuen to-morrow, and oblige me with an 
opportunity of making you some amends for 
this intenuption — gut nacht. — " 

Once more in motion we reached the cross 
roads leading respectively to the village, and 
a forest seat of the Prince, called Charmettes*. 
Here the iager left us, heartily reciprocating 
our friendly salutations, and promising to 
make an early visit to the parsonage the fol- 
lowing morning, adding, " I shall be out all 
night, as I have engaged to furnish a coq- 
de-bruyeref for a dinner at the palace." 

** I have not seen this new servant in the 
Prince's service before," said the pastor, in- 
terrogatively. " Nor I," " nor 1," *' nor I,'' 
answered three of the peasants, nearly in the 
same breath. "He is a Coburger, by bis 
gait," resumed the pa.stor ; ** 1 wish him well, 
truly, but 1 like our own people better." 
" Yes !" responded one of the interiocutore, 
" we are all of the same opinion — but,*' he 
added, '* we shall never master this hill to- 
night, unless with fresh oxen—" a fact 
abundantly evident in the abortive efforts 
made by the cattle to drag forward the lum- 
bering machine. Various expedients were 
proposed and rejected in turn ; and, indeed, 
all seemed to have forgotten that what at the 
setting out in the morning was a pleasant 
declivity, would be a steep hill and a heavy 
pull on the return in the evening. No i«- 
souroes, therefore, had been thought of. 
" Yes, my friends, it is but too often thus 
with us all," said the pastor ; " the road to 
pleasure is smooth, and it is only on looking 
back that the difficulties of return present 
themselves. No matter, we will, for once, 
take the road of Charmettes; it is a little 
further, but the level road will compensate 
for distance. And now, thank God, my poor 
girl seems composed and asleep. May her 
waking hour be like the sun-rise from a dark 
night, and dispel the phantom which hovers 
like a dismal cloud over her once serene 
and elastic spirit!" 

The proposal to take the road to Char- 
mettes was instantly put in force, and we 
proceeded with a degree of silence which 
appeared almost ominous — ^like a troop of 
mourners carrying the bier of some beloved 
object to the city of the dead. The murmar 
of the night wind also, as it swept fitfully 

« An old hnnting seat of the late Elector. 

t This hlrd is so remarkahly vigOant that I hs*e 
knowD three aevcral nights spent in the forest before 
the hunter conld approach within shot. I allude to 
a portion qf the ThorinKian forest, where the abow 
incidents occurred. 
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throagh the ^gantic pines with which our 
road seemed literally colonnaded, was not 
without its effect, as it blended with the dash 
of distant torrents. A flute which, like the 
nightingale, had chosen the stars for its 
auditors, breathed softly from some grey bat* 
tlement on the rocks ; whilst with shrill and 
- startling clang the Schloss bugle announced 
the relief of sentinels, and threw its note of 
stormy associations into the very heart of 
peace.... But 1 must not now indulge in idle 
description. Suddenly the clattering of hoofs 
announced the rapid approach of horsemen, 
and in less than five minutes we were chal- 
lenged by the officer in advance, and com* 
mauded to ali ght. This, however, was speedily 
eountermanded when our venerable host 
stood up to explain the cause of our rotaid, 
and our necessity for quitting the high road. 
** Are you safe in person and pocket V in* 
quired the officer ; *' if you be, you have had 
better fortune than some of your guests. 
Make the best of your way, however, and 
thank heaven for your escape." So say- 
ing", they again sprang forward, and left us 
to solve, at our leisure, the riddle which these 
few words had propounded. 

About half a mile from the village we 
were met by almost the whole population — all 
eagerly inquiring into our safety, and crowd- 
ing round the wagon where the idol of their 
affectiona still appeared in the deep sleep of 
mental and physical exhaustion. *' Lift her 
gently," said the father; ** raise her head, 
that I may look on my child ! Yes, my 
friends, she is indeed worthy of your love ; 
pray, pray that the life which, under provi- 
dence, she has this day been the blessed 
means of preserving, may not cost us the 
heavy price of her own ! Which of you ever 
lay on a sick bed and was not cherished and 
visited by her? Which of you was ever in 
difficulty, danger, or distress, and was not 
encouraged, strengthened, and consoled by 
her? How often has she denied helself the 
lew luxuries of which she was mistress; de- 
prived herself of the comforts and necessaries 
of life, that some weeping sister might re- 
joice—some afflicted brother lift up the voice 
of thankfulness, and bless that God who had 
so often made her the messenger of his 
bounty?" 

As he spoke his feelings overcame him, 
and after a short pause, and while we en- 
deavoured individually to comfort him with 
the hope of a speedy recovery — ^*' Yes," said 
he, *' that hope has not left me: if it had, I 
should hardly thus give vent to my feelings. 
I^t us, tlierefore, my dear sympathising 



friends, unite our persevering efforts that the 
life, so nobly perilled to day, may meet its 
reward even here ; and that she who thought 
so lightly of herself, and so constantly of 
others, should now be received as the daugh- 
ter and sister of us. all." A simultaneous 
murmur passing from lip to lip, gave a ready 
echo to the sentiment, and expressed the deep, 
undisguised affection which pervaded every 
heart. 

Removed to her apartment, she appeared 
still under the influence of morbid stupor. 
The Prince's leibartz, or personal physician, 
having been called suddenly to attend an 
officer in the village, came very opportunely, 
and recommending her to be kept perfectly 
quiet, expressed an opinion that she would 
sleep out the malady. His injunction was 
instantly attended to, and her old nurse 
taking the anxious watch by the couch, we 
severally adjourned to the salle, whero the 
venerable pastor summoning the family round 
him, addressed a fervent prayer to the foun- 
tain of health and life in behalf of her, who, 
with the endearing name of daughter, had 
united the ministry of a guardian angel. 
'* Let us wait patiently,'* he added ; *< this 
cloud may pass away with the night, and 
divine aid be vouchsafed where human re- 
souroes fail. Good night, my children, good 
night." 

In a few minutes more I was seated at the 
chamber window, which I had so lately quit- 
ted, with many delightful anticipations. The 
church, half in shade, reflected on its western 
flank the same phosphorescent light which, 
the preceding evening, had entered my case- 
ment with such a smile of welcome. Every- 
thing, to use a paradox, appeared the same, 
yet everything was changed, and the events 
of the last twelve hours so entirely engaged 
my thoughts, as to hold me in a state of 
sleepless speculation. There was a mystery 
about the letter especially, which I could not 
penetrate. It had, at the moment, produced 
a powerful sensation, followed, however, by 
no subsequent allusion, and whether that 
sensation was one of pleasure, or of pain, was 
mere conjecture. 

I have seldom felt a greater longing for 
day than while I sat here, gazing listlessly 
upon the churchyard, and watching the 
moonlight as it passed from grave to gmve, 
with alternate relief and shadow, till at last 
it waned gradually into the West. The clock 
had struck two, and three, and the bugles again 
announced a change of guard *, when, through 

* By playing an air in Der Frie»chutz, then 
universal in Saxony. 
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the darl' massy verdare of a cypress, which 
stood like a sentiDel among the tombs, a 
figure glided slowly forward, and knelt over 
the very grave where I had seen it the pre- 
ceding morning. It remained in that posture 
for a few minutes: then rising and clasping 
its hands upon its forehead, accompanied by 
gesticulations expressive of mental agony, 
withdrew, hebitated, and again disappeared. 
The mere circumstance of time and person 
were nothing ; it was the place which im- 
parted a deep interest and sympathy : and to 
witness some desolate heart thus stealing 
forth to hold secret communion with the 
dust, was a scene on which no eye could 
look with indifference. 

The first breath of mom is proverbially an 
opiate; and, in the present instance, I proved 
its efficacy by dropping asleep on my chair, 
my head reclining against the lattice, and 
my hand on the sill, or rather trellis, on 
which the sash reclined. On awaking, the 
morning sun shone bright and warm upon my 
face ; and turning from the window a slip of 
paper dropped from my sleeve. Whence it 
came I knew not; but taking it up, and 
observing no superscription or seal, I read the 
following oracle in a distinct Saxon hand. 
" From a vow once plighted expect not ab- 
solution ; my purpose may suffer retard, but 
shall not suffer defeat. I will have the price 
of my bond or — " a mysterious ellipsis con- 
cluded the sentence. 

Ou perusing this billet — as strange in its 
contents as in its method of conveyance — I 
entered into scrutiny with my own conscience, 
and seriously questioned myself on the sub- 
ject of all advances made or received within 
the last twelvemonth — the limited term of 
account ; — and juggling myself into a belief 
that I had no cause of alarm, I next asked 
myself, who had? — a question, however, 
which I might have spared. Having ex- 
hausted my stock of conjecture, I hastily and 
anxiously inquired for the fair Karoline. 
The accounts were by no means favourable ; 
delirium had come on, and that deep sleep 
from which we reasonably anticipated the 
happiest effects, had only served apparently 
to foment the malady. Words and names, 
and places escaped her lips, which alternately 
drew from the by-standers tears of pity and 
expressions of surprise. What was most affect- 
ing was the wild, deep, delirious eloquence 
with which she pleaded for her father's life, 
offering up her own in sacrifice, and apostro- 
phising and imploring some in visible phantom 
that stood over her to ** spare the father and 
slay the child!'' 



At tills moment an officer nas announced, 
and the next instant rushed into the apan- 
ment ; but, suddenly checked at the sight 
before him, staggered back and sank faiut 
and helpless into a chair. All eyes were 
turned from the bed to the stranger. An 
instant of keen suspense and scrutiny follow- 
ed ; but, before a question was breathed, re- 
cognition was accomplished, and the lost son 
of Winkelbrunnen sobbed on his father's 
neck. The shock was too much for both. One 
had been exhausted by long sickness and 
captivity, the other was in the very furnace 
of affliction, and the sudden transition, though 
different in kind, proved the same in effect. 
A deep silence ensued, and even the delirious 
gurl looked up like a sweet star breaking from 
the darkness under which it had slept. Look- 
ing upon his children, the fathei^s heart was 
agonised with fears for the one, and expand- 
ed with joy at the return of the other. One 
had arisen seemingly from the grave, the 
other was descending into it; one seemed 
fading into immortality, the other had escaped 
back to life : and the blessing that had been 
restored, and the blessing that was now to be 
withdrawn were in fearful balance, and held 
an almost fatal conflict in the father s mind. 

On the scene that followed I most not 
dilate, and to some part of it, indeed, I feel 
that I ought not to advert even in confidence. 
" Karoline ! my sweet sister,** said the young 
soldier, taking her hand, and earnestly, 
breathlessly, waiting a reply. His voice, 
though uttered in perfect gentleness, passed 
like an electric shock through her frame. Her 
eyes opened with that peculiar brilliancy 
which, in technical language, is the test of 
cerebral excitement. A nervous fluttering 
agitated her lip, a slight flush suffused one 
of her cheeks — ^but every other feature bore 
testimony to the fierce and parching in- 
fluence which hurried the lightning through 
her veins. The silent scrutiny with w hich she 
examined him all of a sudden gave way, and 
in a burst of hysterical laughter, she exclaim- 
ed, " Friederich !— Friederich ! — no, no, no, 
he's in his grave, and I— >'* she looked wildly 
round, as if in quest or in dread of some one, 
and continued, " yes, I am the wife of—" 
the name did not escape her lips, for in the 
effort to pronounce it, she dropped back de- 
liriously upon her couch. The sentence was 
sufficient, however, to waken a most power- 
ful sensation. The brother hung over her 
for some moments in despair. ** How,** he 
inquired — turning round to the pastor, who 
was himself unable to solve the qaestion— 
'* how can this wild idea have caught her 
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imagination ? She is evidently delirious, and, 
onnatural as it may seem, I thank God that 
in this her reason has no part! Friederich is 
DOW on his return, the gallant Freiderich Von 
Attingen ! How would he be shocked at this 
sight ! How often at our camp-fire, under 
the Balkan, has he talked and sung of thee, 
my sweet sister! and to find thee thus!*' 
** Nay, my son," said the father, sighing 
deeply, as he addressed him, *<this is too 
much ; an opiate which, when she awakes, 
vftill become poison ; it is well meant, but 
the peace to which time had partly restored 
her must not be again endangered by an 
illusion." 

The young soldier was thunderstruck ; his 
father's words and manner were inexplicable, 
and as he stood silently imploring some word 
of explanation, the father continued. " From 
the hour that the sudden tidings of Frie* 
derich's death...." " Nay," interrupted the 
soldier, ** speak not of death ! Friederich is 
alive, and a fonder lover than ever ; and I 
doubt not an acceptable one — now that the 
eagle and cross of St. Anne glitter on his 
breast It is true," he continued, observing 
their mute astonishment, *' perfectly true 
that we fathomed one of the enemy's dun- 
geons for a time, but for which we since paid 
them in ready steel. It is true, also, that 
a gallant cousin, Friederich Von Altingen^ 
found a glorious death in the very first blow 
struck in the campaign, but not my sUter^t 
Friederich ! The only wound he ever re- 
ceived was inflicted at parting; and now that 
a breathing time is come, he returns to kiss 
the hand that wounded him, and to surrender 
himself a prisoner at discretion. Dead ! no, 
nothing more life-like within the ten circles, 
and if there yet survives one drop of Teutonic 
blood, and Teutonic chivalry, it is to be found 
in the veins of Friederich Von Attingen." 

lliese words, half inarticulate from the 
emotion of the speaker, were only met with 
looks of mute astonishment ; while Karoline, 
who had raised her head instinctively from 
the pillow as the name of Friederich struck 
her ear, looked wildly around, as if to single 
him out from the little circle around her 
couch, and who were so deeply moved by the 
disclosure which had just transpired ; but again 
pronouncing the name which had already 
thrilled the by-standers, she fell back pale 
and motionless. The brother was peculiarly 
affected : it was a name which had blasted 
former hopes, and now fell upon his ear with 
an effect which neither his mental fortitude 
nor his manly features could disguise. At 
the same instant, the physician again appear- 



ed, and very properly observing that this 
manner of testifying affection only supplied 
fuel to the malady, insisted upon every one 
quitting the apartment except the nurse. 
The room was instantly darkened, and a 
rational treatment instituted. *< Now," said 
he, "provided you control the expressions of 
your fears and afiection, all may soon be well. 
The sun is not less bright to-day for the eclipse 
which yesterday obscured it — so to-morrow it 
may be with your daughter : this cloud will 
have passed away, and in the remembrance 
serve only as a relief for your succeeding 
happiness." 

It was evident from the boldness of this 
prediction that the Uihartz had well con- 
sidered the cmae before he pronounced so 
confidently of the mue ; for the symptoms 
were far from manifesting so favourable a 
change. Every heart, however, re-echoed 
the sentiment, and as we passed into the 
small study adjoining, the door was beset . 
with anxious inquirers. Among these, the 
mother, whose child had been so miracu- 
lously snatched from destruction, and who 
with tears of entreaty, and a perseverance 
which appeared as unaccountable as they 
seemed inexcusable, implored admission to 
the chamber of her deliverer ; ** for I know," 
said she, " that>a look of the child will bring 
back the true light to her eyes. It is an old 
saying in our forest, that the sweet breath of 
a child is balm to the insane. Let me but 
once place my child in her arms— my child-* 
I who but for her had now been childless !" 
It was a strange request, but so earnestly, so 
respectfully pressed, that the physician was 
consulted. ** I fear," said he, ** this good 
woman is as much afflicted as our patient, 
and no wonder. Gratify her by all means ; 
* the prattle of children scares away evil 
spirits,' as they say in our mountains, much 
in the same way, I suppose, that the virgins 
of poetry scared the Nubian lions. So gratify 
her by all means; the experiment can do 
little harm, and may turn the channel of the 
fair patient's thoughts." 

Before we saw or heard of the result, how^ 
ever, the crowd, who so anxiously blockaded 
the door, made a simultaneous rush towards 
the guard-house, where a tall figure, mana- 
cled, and bearing the marks of desperate con- 
flict, was dragged or rather driven across the 
small market-place, amid the shouts of the 
villagers. But when the name at which they 
had so often trembled was announced by the 
sentinel, a sudden transition from exultation 
to silence, and ominous whispers, ensued, as 
if they still doubted the fact) and dreaded to 
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provoke the captive tiger till he was cae:ed. 
This was speedily done ; and, the iron bars 
being well secured, the name at which but a 
few minutes previously their lips grew pale, 
was now the butt of execration, and Bomsler 
the brudermorder — the verruther — the ttras- 
senrauber — the mordbrenner — was sentenced 
to a hundred deaths and torments in the same 
breath. Struck by the name, of which I had 
already had some fearful evidence, I hastened 
forwards, and to my no small surprise beheld 
in the captive Bomsler, the courteous ioger of 
of the preceding night! 

The tidings spread like wild-fire, and a 
strong excitement manifested itself in every 
look and gesture. The plot, so to speak, 
thickened. Hermann — whose sudden disap- 
pearance and tardy return had caused some 
surprise, if not suspicion — emerged from the 
crowd, and, rushing towards the pastor, 
sobbed aloud in an ecstasy of joy — 
"God be praised," he exclaimed, "you 
are safe — and the /rouZnn is safe ! This has 
been a dreadful night— but it ends in a 
bright morning, now that I find you at your 
own door." 

"But why all this agitation, my good 
Hermann?'' said the pastor. "Where did 
you expect to find me, if not at my post?" 

" Ah, Sir, surely Heaven has had you all 
under its special keeping. Had you returned 
home by the same road you went, Winkel- 
brunnenhad this day been bereft of its greatest 
blessing. How we bless Heaven that con- 
ducted you home by Charmettes ! " 

" Explain, explain," said the pastor, as the 
speaker, with an almost fatuitous expression, 
something -between joy and honor, shiaiik 
apparentlf from the disclosure.* 

** In a word, then," he resumed, " the shot 
which last night shattered our car, proceeded 
from Bomsler — not intentionally, indeed, 
for he did not expect you there \ but he 
had prepared for your reception in a dif- 
ferent part of the forest. — Well, the instant I 
found him and mentioned what had occurred, 
he evinced a perfect readiness to return with 
me and undeceive tfaeyrou/em, as he said, of 
her mistake — adding that it was almost his 
first shot in the service of « new master, and 
distressed him exceedingly for the alarm it 
had caused to persons for whom his respect 
amounted almost to devotion. While he 
spoke, I saw the curl of the snake round his 
lip— I felt a deadly chill creeping through 
every sinew—visions of murder, and burning, 
and rapine, passed wildly before my eyes; 
for I felt in every nerve that it was Bomsler 
that spoke; and, although I made no sign of 



recognition, he saw through my disguise, and^ 
significantly pointing to a bivouac full of his 
gang, bade me proceed to the car. Guess, 
then, my distraction, when I saw you in con- 
versation with him, and dreaded every mo- 
ment to hear his lawless band burst forth at 
a signal, and hurry you into the depths of the 
forest ! To have expressed my fears would 
have been fatal ; but he rightly surmised my 
intentions, and, on bidding you good night, 
threw out a signal to me which it was impos- 
sible to misunderstand— it was a most un- 
equivocal * Follow me ! * I did so ; and 
while blaming my absence, you were little 
aware of its cause. Finding me secure, 
his caution diminished ; and, with a shrill 
whistle— like the pipe of a night-hawk, which 
it is purposely made to resemble — ^he sum- 
moned his bandits around him. His plan was 
laid ; and, fastening me by the wrist to one 
of the strongest, we proceeded to intercept 
you in the hollow- way ! For myself, he added 
with a grim smile, he had an office of special 
and honourable trust— to attend theyounglady 
to her new home in the forest; and he gave 
orders that, should the resistance on the part 
of the males prove troublesome, they should 
be frankly dealt with— a phrase, the import 
of which may be readily estimated." 

•* lu this," said the pastor, piously inter- 
rupting him, '* in this, the finger of God is 
made manifest." 

** The agony of mind which I suffered as we 
advanced," continued Hermann, " and the 
air of treachery which my apparent desertion 
threw over my conduct, would have made me 
prefer death in any shape to my present situ- 
ation. I was, therefore, better prepared for 
throwing it away in your behalf— but I feel 
I am tedious, and the fact is briefly told. 
Arrived at the place, and after waiting two 
hours in arobudi for your arrival — more than 
double the time necessary to have brought 
you into the snare— the darkest suspicion fell 
upon me. I had defeated his plan— I had 
enabled the quarry to escape— and if, in ano- 
ther half-hour, they came not up, I should 
swing from the forest-bough ofer my head. 

" I had no cause to doubt his sincerity, and 
made some desperate resolyes to defeat its 
purpose. The fatal hnur had elapsed — nothing 
of all I had so desperately devised seemed 
available— already the halter was fastened to 
the tree, and the idea of thus dying like a 
traitor was only compensated by the assurance 
that by this time you were all at Winkelbrun- 
nen. My wrists were unbound— a momentaiy 
rustle of the leaves threw them off their guard 
— or, as I rather believe, the robber to whom 
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I was fastened, secondiDg my aim— I sprang 
from the precipice, and rolling from ledge to 
ledge in total darkness, landed in safety 
at the bottom. No attempt was made to 
follow, for the depths and darkness of the 
place left no doubt upon the robber's mind 
that my fate was sealed. I not only lived, 
howcTer, but, like the Baron who fell from 
the turret of Thurmstein, felt as if I could 
hare done it again ; and in a few minutes, 
thanks to God and my knowledge of the 
forest, I was on my feet and running with all 
my might on the road to Charmettes. Here 
I was hailed by a detachment and strictly 
questioned. But as every one knows Her- 
mann, I was not only believed, but made 
the leader of the force. The morning, already 
grey in the eye, and the objects more dis- 
tinctly visible, favoured our scheme. The 
officer, Major AtUngen, he who has been so 
long dead — whom they way-laid and robbed 
at the skirt of the forest — to make reprisals, 
had issued forth with a portion of the land- 
wehr^ determined to hunt down the banditti. 
We soon came up to the spot where I had 
been so lately turned off, but the camp was 
struck. Cautiously advancing, nevertheless, 
and our muskets primed fur the skirmish, we 
suddenly received a volley from the thicket 
At the same instant, the heads of ten or a 
dozen robbers emerged from the smoke of 
their own pieces, and afforded us something 
to take ai9 at in our turn. Our shot told, 
and, for a time, was steadily returned, 
till the Major — ^the bravest dead man 
living! — gave the word, ^bludgeon it, my 
boys, give them the butt and bayonet!' — and 
springing, ghost as he is, across the ravine, 
and parrying a deadly thrust aimed at his 
throat, grappled with the bear in his very den. 
There were no lookers on, be sure ; and my 
own apparition was of some service — they 
could not, or would not, believe their eyes ; so 
I threw in as many heavy blows as I could, to 
help their conviction. Butthese robbers, after 
all, are much better at plunder than the sword ; 
in ten minutes, not a man remained to stand 
by his chief. Tnutors, they say, are always 
cowards, so off they scampered, but with as 
much of our lead in them as they could carry. 
Bomsler alone sustained the shock for a time, 
and, truth to say, gallantly! Despising 
quarter, he swung bis falchion with a courage 
and desperation which would have done 
honour to the best subject of the Prince. 
Provoked at his^bstinacy, we had determined 
to crush the outlaw at once : but the Major 
fully resolved to have the game to himself, 
met bis impetuosity with unparalleled 



coolness, till, by an adroit manoeuvre, he at 
length disarmed and captured him. So with 
little loss, and some honour, we returned with 
our prize as you see.'' 

While he spoke, the Major himself, Freid- 
erich von Attingen,approached in confirmation 
of the fact, and happily too, in contradiction 
of his own death ! I need not attempt a de- 
scription of the scene that followed. 

Strange as it may seem, the effect of the 
child's voice upon Karoline, introduced as 
the mother proposed, tended in every way to 
strengthen the superstition. She became 
more calm and tranquil from that instant — 
talked quite rationally of the preceding day's 
adventure, and clasped her hands in gratitude 
to Heaven that had made her the instrument 
of saving a human life. '* But the letter," 
she hastily inquired, ** did we not receive a 
letter, by the way ?" 

" Yes, my child," answered the father, 
"a letter of joyful tidings." 

'* Said it not, that we should shortly re- 
ceive a stranger, who could tell us—" [Here 
she covered her face, and sobbed convulsively.] 
— *• who could tell us of Albert and..." 

** Yes ; and of Freiderich, too," said her 
father— weeping himself, as he wiped the tears 
from her eyes, and kissed her beautiful and 
now serene forehead. 

At these words, she seemed as if again 
plunged into a deep reverie — a hectic glow 
flushed and faded alternately on her cheek : 
she made several fruitless efforts to continue 
the subject ; then, at last— as if the strength of 
her whole soul had been thrown into the 
words— she exclaimed with a look that pierced 
every heart—" O tell me — ^tell me all ! *• 

She was then cautiously informed that both 
Albert and Freiderich were alive, and would 
speedily return home. She asked no more— 
the magic of that assurance sweetened every 
thought and strengthened every nerve. Two 
days after, she was sufficiently calm to bear 
the promised interview; and a few days more 
will see Karoline of Winkelbrunnen, the hap- 
piest wife in the Hartz. 

Respecting the note, so mysteriously put 
into my hands, and containing words of such 
strange import, I need only say that the room 
I then occupied had sometime previously been 
Earoline's; andtheletterwasbutoneofmany 
which Bomsler, formeriy a student of Tubin- 
gen, and her professed' lover, had addressed to 
her. Having been subsequently denounced by 
her father, as one of a band of conspirators, who 
meditated their country's destruction,— (or 
regeneration^ as they were pleased to call it) — 
he had betaken himself to a robber's course, 
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and threatened by daily messages to sacrifice 
the father, unless the daugliter became the 
partner of his unhallowed life. This terror, 
carefully concealed, but ever present to her 
imagination, may readily account for the 
appalling visions that passed before her eyes. 
A more striking instance of providential in- 
tervention is seldom met with, than the simple 
incident which determined the party to take 
the route of Charmettes,andthereby prevented 
the abduction, or even murder, on which it 
had been so desperately resolved. 



P.S. The figure which I witnessed in the 
churchyard, has just been described to me 
as that of a young widow, whose husband, a 
few days after their marriage, perished by a 
most singular and melancholy death. This 
poor creature, now pale and emaciated, shuts 
herself up during the whole day,and when all 
the villagers are sound asleep, glides forth 
nightly to the churchyard, and there vents 
the agony of a broken spirit upon her hus- 
band's grave. 



AUTHORS FROM THE RANKS OF THE ARISTOCRACY.— I. 



At a period like the present, when all 
ranks in society are eager in the pursuit of 
knowledge, and each boastful bf its owu 
celerity, it is the peculiar province of a jour- 
nal, such as this, to show that the first order 
in the state has not intellectually retrograded, 
that the British aristocracy continues, as it 
has ever done, to furnish to the republic of 
letters many of its most brilliant denizens, 
and that the privileged classes, generally 
speaking, are less proud of the advantages 
which wealth and station confer than of 
the higher attributes of genius and thought. 
With this view solely, then, and not to pro- 
voke invidious comparison, the following 
particulars of the writers who belong to the 
higher sphere of society, and of their writings, 
are submitted to our readers. 

Lord John Russell. 
Of the historically eminent house of Rus- 
sell the existing generation has produced a 
candidate for the palm of letters ; one who 
adds the literary laurel to the bright wreath 
achieved by his illustrious predecessors in the 
council, the cabinet, and the field. Lord 
John Russell first became known in the lite- 
rary world as author of ** A Life of William 
Lord Russell," in which he ha^i done ample 
justice to his patriotic ancestor. His suc- 
ceeding work, " A short History of the British 
Constitution," evinces a thorough acquaint- 
ance with the important subjectdiscussed ; and 
"The Memoirs of the Affaiis of Europe, from 
the Peace of Utrecht," has considerably added 
to hb previously acquired reputation. The 
tragedy of Don Carios, and occasional verses 
in the annuals, have favourably displayed his 
Lordship's abilities as a poet. ITiis noble 
author is youngest son of the present Duke 
of Bedford, by his first wife, the Honourable 
Georgiana Byng, second daughter of George, 



fourth Viscount Torringtou. He is in his 
forty -third year, and has recently married 
Lady Ribbl'esdale, the sister of Mr. Lister, 
the author of " Granby." 

The Earl of Muloraye. 

This nobleman, who was bom in May 
1797, received his education at Harrow, and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, distinguishing 
himself at both, and giving early promue 
of those abilities which have since established 
his literary reputation. His first production, 
*' Matilda," was written during his lordship's 
residence in Italy, where he had resided 
for many years prior to his father's death, 
and where his ardent love and patronage of 
the fine arts and of literature took the lead 
among his countrymen on the banks of the 
Amo. " Yes and No," and " The Contrast," 
followed *' Matilda,** and obtained a high 
place among the many popular works of fic- 
tion which appeared about the same period. 
Lord Mulgrave's style, if not always vigorous, 
is never ungraceful ; he passes and repasses 
from satirical sketches unobtrusively, yet 
wittily and pointedly touched, to pictures of 
gentle and unexpected pathos, with that fa- 
cility which so well agrees with the versatile 
lightness of his materials. His lordship, 
adopting a line of politics opposed to the 
course pursued by his father, early attached 
himself to the Whig party, and upon their 
re-accession to office has been recently ap- 
pointed Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, just one 
hundred and twenty-five years since the ap- 
pointment of his learned and eminent an- 
cestor Sir Constantine Phipps, as Lord Chan- 
cellor of that kingdom. The Earl married, 
in 1818, one of the beautiful daughters of 
Lord Ravensworth, and has an only child, 
Lord Normanby. 
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Robert Pldmer Ward, Esq. 

This accomplished and highly-gifted gen- 
tleman, distinguished in the literary world 
as the author of ** The History of the Law 
of Nations,* and of "Tremaine," and *« De 
Vere ♦," is the younger son of the late George 
Ward, Esq., an eminent Spanish merchant, 
and uncle to Mr. William Ward, the late 
M.P. for London. Mr. Plumer Ward, who 
has just completed his seventieth year, was 
educated at Christ Church, Oxford, called to 
the har, and appointed oae of the Welsh 
Judges, but retired from the profession to 
become Under Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. He was afWwards, from 1807 to 
181 1, a Lord of the Admiralty; Clerk of the 
Ordnance from 1811 to 1823; andyfinally^ 
Auditor of the Ciyil List, until the abolition 
of that office. The great estates which he 
now enjoys, he acquired with his second wife, 
the relict of William Plumer, Esq., of Gilston 
Park, but by her had no child. His only 
son, by his first marriage, Henry George 
Ward, Esq., M.P. for St. Alban's, has, like 
his father, gained literary reputation. 

Lord Strangforo. 

This noble author has acquired his literary 
fame by a beautiful and spirited rersion — 
we were more correct probably in saying 
paraphrase — of the minor productions of the 
Portuguese poet, Luis de Camoens. llie 
following extract is a fair specimen of his 
lordship's style: — 

" I saw the Tirtuons man contend 
With life's imnombered woes ; 
And he was poor, without a friend. 
Pressed by a thousand foes. 

'* I watched his combat with a world 

Which knows not to fargirt ; 

I marked his foes to min horled. 

And saw the good man live. 

" J saw the passions' pliant slave. 
In gallant trim and gay i 
His course was pleasure's placid wave. 
His life a summer's day. 



* "Tremaine ** was published in iSSfl^ and became at 
once completely successful. After a lapse of some time 
•Ppeared " De Vere." which sustained, if it did not 
»ttrpMs, the popularity of its predecessor. Much in- 
west was excited at the period by the identity of the 
fnacipal chanurter with Mr. Canning. All personality 
^M. however, denied by Mr. Ward in his pretece, but 
•"thoi-s denials are not always to be relied on. The 
^'"erary Gazette collected the scattered passages 
Wch referred to the " Patriot Minister," and a 
Wend calling the following Sunday on Canning 
Jojnd him reading it. Of course some complimentary 
'wercnce was made to the columns before him. •• I 
never dreamed," said Mr. Canning, "of my destiny 
■» we hero of a novel ; but romance is the beginning 
<" history, and I shaU take it as a good omen." 
VOL. V. — NO. VI. 



" And I was caught in Folly's snare, 
And joined her giddy train j 
But found her soon the nurse of care^ 
And punishment and pain. 

" There surely is some guiding power 
Which rightly suffers wrong ; 
Gives vice to bloom its little hour. 
But virtue late and long." 

His lordship, who represents an ancient 
Kentish family, inherited the Irish Viscounty 
at the decease of his father, and has since 
heen enrolled among the peers of Great Bri- 
tain. He was accredited Ambassador to the 
Court of Lisbon in 1806, to Sweden in 1817, 
to the Sublime Porte in 1820, and to Russia 
in 1825. He is in his fifty-fifth year, and a 
widower, Lady Strangford, a sister of the 
present Sir John Burke, Bart, of Marple 
Hill, having died in 1826. 

William Beckford, Esq. 

Mr. Beckford, now so long before the world 
as a popular writer, has established, and 
justly so, a reputation for refined taste and 
great literary talents. Of the former, Font- 
hill Abbey was a splendid although fra- 
gile testimonial ; of the latter, the «* Caliph 
Vathek," written originally in the French lan- 
guage, will remain an imperishable record* 
" Vathek," says Lord Byron, ** was one of the 
tales I had a very early admiration of. For 
correctness of costume, beauty of description, 
and power of imagination, it far surpasses all 
European imitations, and bears such marks 
of originality that those who have risited the 
East will find some difficulty in believing it 
to be more than a translation." As an eastern 
tale, even Hasselas must bow before it; his 
" Happy Vale " will not bear a comparison 
with the "Hall of Eblis." Mr. Beckford, 
now in his seventy-fifth year, inherited the 
vast family estates (public report says to the 
value of a hundred thousand a year) at 
the death of his father, the well-known 
Alderman Beckford, in 1770, and has since 
frequently sat in Parliament. He married 
the Lady Margaret Gordon, daughter of 
the fourth Earl of Aboyne, and has had two 
daughters, the elder wedded to Lieut.-Gene- 
ral Orde, the younger to the present Duke of 
Hamilton. 

Thomas Henry Lister, Esq. 
This popular writer represents the second 
branch of the great northern house, whose 
chief is Lord Ribblesdale, and is son and 
heir of the late Thomas Lister, Esq., of 
Armytage Park, in the county of Stafford, 
a gentleman of literaiy attainments, who 
formed one of the celebrated cotirie at Lich-* 
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field, of which Darwin, Edgewood, and Day 
were such conspicuous members, and whom 
Miss Seward mentions as " having: jfiven to 
the public prints repeated proofs of his fine 
poetic talents," Mr. Lister is brother-in-law 
to Lord John Russell, and has married the 
daughter of the late Honourable George Vil- 
liers. His chief works are " Granby ," •* Her- 
bert Lacy," &c. 

Lady Charlotte Bury. 

Tliis lady, formerly so celebrated in the 
fashionable world as the beautiful Lady 
Charlotte Campbell, is the younger daughter 
of the late Duke of Argyle, and collaterally 
descended from John, the great Duke of 
Argyle and Greenwich, so interestingly deli- 
neated by Sir Walter Scott in " the Heart of 
Midlothian," and immortalised by the two 
well-known lines of Pope : — 

" Argyle, the state's whole thonder bom to wield 
And shake alike the senate and the field." 



Her ladyship married Colonel John Camp- 
hell, of Shawfield and Islay, and after his 
decease the Rer. Mr. Bury. She has esta- 
blished her literary reputation by the pro- 
duction of several popular works of imagina- 
tion, in prose and verse—** Flirtation,* "Tales 
of the Heart," &c. &c. 

Chan DOS Leigh, Esq. 

Mr. Leigh, a oonsiderable, perhaps the 
most considerable, landed proprietor in the 
county of Warwick, has acquired poetic 
fame by the production of "Silvia," and 
other admired poems. He is now in his 
forty-fourth year, and resides chiefly at Stone- 
leigh Abbey, the magnificent scat in War- 
wickshire, which he derives from his col- 
lateral kinsmen the Lords Leigh. Here he 
enjoyi^ all the inHtteoce in the county which 
his acknowledged abilities and splendid for- 
itine so fully entitle him to exercise. 

LB.B. 



{To be continued.) 
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" As the disorders you commit are ftreater or lesser in respect of your particolar constitution, so i s yonr 
perception of your dreams more or less, whence sometimes you can repeat a whole long story of the rtpire- 
sentations in yonr sleep, with the seTeral senses, words and discourses &c.. all clearly and distinctly.** 

A Treatise on Dreama and ViaionM, ^ PkUotheoa Pkpaiohgma. 



" We shall be in time for Vespers," said 
my companion. We accordingly entered 
the Abbey of Westminster, where the 
dazzling brilliancy of the massive tapers 
which graced the high altar, and added lus- 
tre to the gorgeous robes of the officiating 
priests, combined, with tlie grateful smell of 
the incense, and the loud pealing of the 
organ in its accompaniment to the voices of 
the choristers who were singing the magnifi- 
cent Gregorian chaunt,to form a scene which 
contrasted strangely with our dark, foggy 
and dangerous walk from the city. 

These stimulants to derotion speedily 
wrought their effect, and we were reverently 
engaged in the service set forth for the night — 
it was the Eve of the New Year — when my 
eyes suddenly encountered a man whose 
whole appearance and demeanour so attracted 
my attention, that my devotional spirit, was 
speedily put to flight. 

The individual who excited this interest in 
me was of middle stature, somewhat inclined 
to corpulency, and expensively attired in a 
robe of deep purple. His cotintenance was 
placid and benevolent; his eyes, which 
were large and mild, were kept constantly 



upon a richly illuminated missal which 
he held in his hand, with the contents of 
which, however, he seemed not so deeply 
busied but that some fleeting and not very 
grave thoughts had power ever and anon to 
diffuse a satirical but good-natured smile over 
his face. His complexion was fair, his fore- 
head broad and smooth, his hair thin and of 
silvery whiteness, as was likewise his grace- 
ful and becoming beard. 

At length the service concluded, and I took 
the opportunity of inquiring of my com- 
panion whether he knew the individual who 
had so arrested my attention. 

•* Know him indeed," quoth Master Scrope, 
** Marry do I — and so shalt thou too." 

The object of our conversation had in the 
mean time made a hasty retreat from the 
church, by what seemed a private door in the 
opposite transept to that in which we were 
standing ; so I was fain to follow my com- 
panion out of the Abbey to a honse which 
stood a few yards from it, in the gardeu of 
the Monastery. Close as this house was, the 
darkness rendered its discovery a matter of 
some difficulty. But the door once found and 
opened^ my friend, with the freedom of an 
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T)Id aequaiDtance, proceeded directly to the 
sitting-room of the master of the house. 

" Give you good even Master Geoffrey," 
said Scrope, ^ I have brought a friend with 
me who loveth the Muse, and would fain 
hold a little converse with her favourite son, 
Master Geoffrey Chaucer." 

Master Geoffrey Chaucer ! How the words 
rang in my ears — I could scarce return thanks 
for the kindly welcome with which the great 
bard greeted me, so intense was the delight I 
experienced at finding myself thus suddenly 
and agreeably confronted with him. There 
before me sat he whose muse I had so long 
and so earnestly admired. 

His stature was not very tall, 
Leane he was, his legs were small, 
Hoe'd within a stock of red ; 
A batton*d bonnet on his head 
From nnder which did hangr I weene, 
SilTer haires both bright and sheene, . 
His beard was white, trimmed round. 
His coontenaDce blltiie and merry foand} 
A sleeveless Jacket large and wide. 
With many pleigbtes and skirtes side. 
Of water cfaamlet did he weare } 
A whittei by his belt he beare j 
His shoes were corned broad before i 
His Inckhome at his side he wore; 
And in his hand he bore a booke : 
Thus did this andent Poet look. 

" May I never drink wine or ale," said 
Chaucer, " and that's a strong word this was- 
sail season, but I am glad to see you Master 
Scrope, and you too. Sir, though you have 
given me the meeting at a wondrous busy 
moment" 

" Wbat now, what now Master Geoffrey ? 
Some new device to shame the jingling 
rhymesters who scribble the gests they depe 
romances?" 

'*Why, I'll tell you all about it Master 
Scrope~but Tm droughthy after Vespers — 
and I won't give you cold welcome. We'll 
have a sop of wine, and then to talking : " so 
saying, he rang a handsome silver bell which 
, stood on the table by his writing materials, 
ordered wherewithal to assuage our thirsts, 
and as soon as it was served, opened a quarto 
manuscript obviously just written, and con- 
tinued as follows: — 

" Master Scrope you are a happy man ! 
You take tale of your beeves and you take 
rent for your broad lands, and spend your 
time and your money as it best pleaseth yon. 
But as for me I don't know what it is to be 
my own master. When I have done my 
reckonings in the Exchequer, I have gotteu 
a copy of verses to write for my good Lord of 
Vere, or my Lady Blanche. Let alone his 
. Majesty himself, who is ever and anon ciying 
put, ' is your muse turned sluggard Master 



Geoffrey, that we hear nought of her faith !' 
I believe they wish me to write every week 
a poem as long as the siege of Troy. So my 
scribe Adam Scrivener and myself have taken 
council, and here is our resolve." 

Here he handed to Scrope and myself a 
slip of parohment, on which was written as 
follows : — 

** Know all men by these presents: On 
THE 1st of January in the year of our 
Lord 13 — and in trb — year of the 
reign of our most gracious sovereign, 
King Richard the Second — We, Geof- 
frey Chaucer, PURPOSE, by the assistance 

OF OUR TRUSTY SCRIBE, AdAM ScRIVENER, 
to indite a goodly VOLUME, CONTAINING 

sundry and divers poems, songs, and 
Ballades by us the said Geoffrey Chau- 
cer, OUR TRUSTY FRIEND JoHN GOWER, 
AND OTHERS OF HiS MaJESTY's LIEGES ; 
AND WE PURPOSE TO INDITB A SIMILAR 
VOLUME UNDER THE TITLE OF 

THE COURT MAGAZINE, 

BDITBD BY 

GEOFFREY CHAUCER, 

ON THE FIRST DAY OF EVERY MoNTH, UN- 
TIL FURTHER Notice. Copies of the 

SAID VOLUME MAY BE PROCURED OF AdAM 

Scrivener at our house abutting on 
THE Abbey of St. Peter, Westminster^ 

AT REASONABLE CHARGES.— GOD SAVE 

THE KING." 

*' Now my masters, to-morrow is the first 
of January, and I am going to present my 
book to his Majesty as a New Year's Gift — 
and as Adam Scrivener — plague on him ! — 
is very apt to make my verses halt like Dame 
Jukket's dog, I must needs con over the 
manuscript before I hand it over to my royal 
master." 

We begged that our presence might not 
interrupt this supervision, and earnestly en- 
treated that we might be joint perusers with 
him of his beautifully written and richly 
illuminated volume. Our request was granted, 
and a dainty collection of quaint conceits and 
gorgeous fancies gladdened our eyes. 

Imprimis, was an address to His Migesty 
on the New Year, followed by a translation 
by Chaucer himself of Petrarch's Sonnet 
**S*amor non.c," and which if my me- 
mory serves me rightly, ran much in this 
strain : — 

If no loye is, O God what fde I so f 
And If love ia, wh&t thln^ and whiche is he ? 

If loTe be g:ode, from whence oomith my wo t 
If It be wicke a wonder thinkith me, 
Whan every tuiment and adveraite 

That cometh of him, may to me savery thinke; 

For aye more thnnt I, the more that 1 drinke. 
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And if that at mine owne lust I brenne. 

From whence comitb my wailini^ and my pleinte ? 
If harm agre me, whereto plalnne I theonef 

r n* ote nere why nnwery that I feinte ; 

O qnicke death, o swete harm so queintc, 
How may I te in me soche qnantite 
Bat If that I oonsente that it so be ? 

And if that I oonsente, I wronfffally 

Complaine I wis, thus possid to and fh>. 
As stereless wight is in a bote, am I, 

Amidde the se, atwixen wlndes two. 

That in cootrarie stondin erermo ? 
Alas what is this wondir maladie i 
For hete of colde, for colde of hete I die. 

*• By the blessed Virgin, Master Geoffrey," 
said Scrope, *'but thou has rendered the 
Italian poesy into veiy delectable English. 
Thou encounteredst Master I<Vancis Petrarch, 
didst not, when thou wentest on the embassy 
to Genoa?" 

Chaucei^s answer was in the affirmative and 
was a long one, for it related the history of 
the interview between the learned inhabitant 
of Arqua and Geoffrey Chaucer, poet of Bri- 
tain> which interview our readers shall have 
fully described on some future occasion. 

A French^' baOade,' by the •* Moral Gower," 
of which the < burthen ' was 

** En tootz erroors aouinr se Jnstifle,*' 

was the next piece recited by our host, in a 
style which showed that his acquaintance 
with the French language had not been ac- 
quired ** at StratfordJe-Bow." When Chaucer 
had finished it, he said— 

** A book a month is much to do, and I 
have been fain to beg for the assistance of my 
friends, and they have, as you see, kindly 
given it to me. Master Gower^s is to my fancy 
a very choice piece of verse, and this ** Dit 
du Marguerite" by the gallant French knight 
Sir John FroiMart, is likewise in good sooth 
much to my mind. You must come and 
crack a bowl with Sir John — ^he*s a merry 
man, and a learned withal. Oh! — ^but King 
Richard will be well pleased to-mom)w,for 
Sir John's new year's gift to his Majesty will 
be those chronicles of the affairs of our times, 
which he has so long busied himself in com- 
piling." 

'< I met Sir John in France," said Scrope, 
•« when I was with the Count de Foix — but 
had no converse with him ; he stayed but one 
night, and was much courted by the nobles 
and lords who were tarrying there." 

" Master Froissart is a good friend of mine," 
said Chaucer, " and even now I have just 
gotten from him a goodly poem, which has 
80 delighted me^ that I purpose putting it 
into English rhyme for the amusement of our 
court dames." 80 saying he rose from his 



chair, and reached from a shelf whereon stood 
more than 

Twenty hokes clothed in blake or red, 

a beautifully written manuscript, the title of 
which he recited as follows : — 

***Le Roman de ThetSe^ ou d'Arcite et 
Palemon, I'un et Vautre de Thehet^ de royal 
$ang extraitSy lesqtteU etarU coiinns-^frjiutiw, 
par tuperfiue amour de la belle Emilie, eurent 
ensemble question et debate Pun desquels d 
cette occasion perdit la rie, et F autre vint a son 
tnteiteum.* It is indeed a piteous story, bat 
if I translate it I think I shall make it some- 
what different and somewhat shorter. But it 
is along job, and the ' Romaunt de la Rose' 
I found a somewhat tedious undertaking.* 

'* Talking of the Romance of the Rose, 
Master Geoffrey," said I, •• can you tell me 
who wrote a Uitle poem under that title wbtcb 
I have lately met with ? " I then repeated 
it to him — 

THE ROMANCE ON THE ROSE. 

Whan flrste the sonne the momiDge gins disclose. 
He wakes the charmes are sleplng in the Rose, 

Who from the flry Phebus hath his hewe ; 
And as the day avanceth o'er the floure. 
From the bees kisses springs a rich odoore 

While Zephyms yshapes it swete to view. 
Bat night now cometh, and the poor Rose dies. 
The nightingale it wailen with hir sighcs 

And the skies wepe with shonres of tery dewe. 

<* By my troth, I know not who composed 
it: nor, with all deference to your judgment, 
worthy Sir, do I deem it worth the inquiry. 
He who did it, might do better ; and I would 
commend him to a task will repay him for 
his trouble. Let him translate the beautiful 
Romance of ^*Le Chevalier au Lion^ which is 
making such a coil even now. I showed my 
copy of it to a gallant high German knight, 
who was lately travelling in these parts, one 
Master Hartman von der Que (what out- 
landish names they have in the countries over 
sea), and he was so greatly charmed with it, 
that he straightways made a copy thereof, and 
is going incontinent to turn it into his mother 
tongue. You'shall read a bit of the French 
poem ; it is a dainty work, by my &ith." 

The glorious old bard reached down a huge 
folio from the shelves which we have already 
described ; and, like all lovers of poetry, him- 
self read the passages which he had proposed 
I should have read. While he was turning 
over the leaves of the manuscript, a slip of 
paper fell from it. As I picked it up, to band 
it to him, my eyes accidentally fell upon 
the writing, and I found that Chaucer Mm- 
self had commenced the task he so earnestly 
recommended to another. By his pennisnoo, 
I read the few lines which he had already 
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executed : they were from the commence- 
ment of the Poem *. 

Almicbtie Qod that made maokyn. 

He Bchilde his aeryandes out of syn. 

And majrntene tham, with mig'ht and mayne 

That herkens Swayne and Gawayne : 

Thai war kni^'htes of the tabyl rawnde, 

Tbarfore listens a lytel stownde. 

Arthur, the Kyn^ of Ynffland, 

That wan al Wales with his hand. 

And al Scotland, als sayes the bake. 

And manl mo, if men will lake | 

Of al Knightes he bare the pryae, 

In werld was none so war ne wise i 

Trew he was in alkyn thing, 

Als its byfel to swUk a King, 

He made a feste, the Both to say, 

Opon the Wltsononday, 

At Kerdyf , that es In Wales, 

And, efter mete, thar in the hales, 

Fol grete and gay was the assemble. 

Of Lordes and ladies of that cnntri. 

And als of Knyghtes war and wyae. 

And damlsels of mykel pryse ; 

Qkane with other made grete gamin, 

• Is this the long lost " Book of the Lion " /— W.I.T. 



And grete solace, als thai war salmin ; 
Fast thai carped and cortayaly. 
Of dedes of armes and of venerl. 
And of gude knygbtes that lyfed then 
And how men might them kyndeli ken. 
By doghtiness of thaire gude dede. 
On Ukasyde wharcsum thai yede ; 
Fbr thai war stif In ilka stowre ; 
And therfbre gat thai grete honowre,&c. 

When I had finished reading this poetical 
introduction, Chaucer handed to me the folio 
in which the French poem was contained, 
and whether from the weight of the massive 
Tolume, or my innate awkwardness, I cannot 
Tenture to decide, hut I suffered it to slip 
from my fingers upon my toes— and, in con- 
sequence^ awoke from that dream the repre- 
sentations of which are here repeated in the 
language of the quotation prefixed to the pre- 
sent paper, " with the several senses, words, 
and discourses, &c.,all clearly and distinctly." 

W. I. T. 
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The first glance at a watering-plaee can 
suggest nothing hut a reflection upon the 
vanities of the world, especially the little 
world of fashion ; and in my last I very natu- 
rally dwelt only upon the frivolous pursuits of 
those who form what is called (self-'Calied) 
the ilite of Bath. I have in my time seen 
many leaders of the fashions of this pietty 
town, fluttering through a few seasons, and 
then giviug up the lead to successors, whose 
reign was equally hrief. But it is not of such 
ephemerals that I now design to speak. I 
have been detained in Bath by one of the 
infirmities of old age longer than I either 
anticipated or wished; and my second thoughU 
luive taken a more solid turn. Among my 
Bath contemporaries there have been many, 
distinguished more for genius or talents than 
for foibles or follies. How few of them now 
survive! I used to meet them in my daily 
walk to the parades, or in the pump-room : 
I must now seek their monuments on the 
walU of the Abbey Church. 

Doctor Harington, some years my senior, 
''as one with whom I was most intimate, and 
''ell do I remember him in his while wig, 
^th his gold-headed cane, seated in his sedan 
chaur, and progressing from his residence in 
Nortbumberland-buildings to some meeting 
of the Harmonic Society. He was in con- 
versation and habits most amiable and gen- 
tlemanlike, and his pretensions as a composer 



were of a high order. I may remark that in 
the house where the Doctor resided, and 
where he very probably composed "How 
sweet in the Woodlands,* Haynes Bayly was 
afterwards bom, whose ballads have attained 
a popularity never yet exceeded. 

Bowen was another musical associate of 
mine, and though no composer himself, his 
soul was rapt in the compositions of others. 
He was devoted to the art, and never seemed 
so much in his element as when presiding at 
the harmonic festivals, or playing on his musi- 
cal glasses. 

Bath is full of literary recollections to an 
old stager like myself. I cannot of course re- 
member Fielding — he was before my time ; 
poor fellow, he died prematurely (only forty- 
seven !) in a foreign land, of a disease 
aggravated, indeed probably caused, by his 
anxieties, and the vexations attendant on a 
very precarious income. There is, however, 
on the banks of the river, between Oreen 
Park-buildings and Tiverton, a small but 
pretty cottage which I have oAen gazed upon 
with interest, because it was pointed out to 
me as the house '* in which Fielding wrote 
Tom Jones." This I do not believe impli- 
citly, but I have never doubted that at some 
period of his life it was his residence. But 
I do remember the Sheridans living — where 
does the Bath fashionable suppose ? Why ia 
Kingsmead-street t— and subsequently they* 
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resided in New King<«treet ! And speaking 
of Bath, in a letter to his father, who was in 
Dublin, what says Richard Brinsley ? Do we 
find any eulogium of private parties ? Does 
he say—** Bath is very gay ; three routs and 
two balls of a night, and all so full as to be 
intolerably genteel and delightful." No, 
he speaks only of the public amusements, 
then the pride of the place, and the source of 
its prosperity. 

** They have balls, concerts, &c., at the 
rooms ; oratorios, one set at the new rooms, 
and a band of singers, from London, at the 
old." 

Anstey, whose immortal ** Bath Guide" 
gives us some idea of a place which now exwts 
in a totally different form, was the contempo- 
rary of my father. Oh, for a modern Anstey 
to satirise Bath as it is. His picture applies 
only to a by-gone day ; were he again to take 
up the pen, the Bath small aristocracy (great 
people in a small way) would afford ample 
scope for his humour. 

Batheaston has in my time been celebrated 
for its literary coterie, and many a happy 
evening have I spent in the society of JVfrs. 
Piozzi, at her residence in Gay-street. 

Alas! it is the lot of an old man like 
myself to sigh for tlie illustrious dead : not 
one of the persons I have named is now 
among the living ! There is, however^ one 
author still resident in Bath, pre-eminently 
distinguished for talent, I mean William 
Beckford, the author of '* Vathek" and 
« Italy." 

Having long ago gazed with wonder on 
the oriental splendours of Fonthill, 1 lately 
with much ado (not certainly about nothing) 
obtained a ticket to visit his residence in 
Lansdown-crescent, and his tower on Lans- 
down. 

A particular hour was named as the only 
one at which admission could possibly be 
granted, the hour when this solitary, eccen- 
tric, and magnificent personage is accustomed 
to go forth from his lonely palace, accom- 
panied by a most hideous dwarf. 

I was punctual, and certainly the curiosi- 
ties collected in this miniature Fonthill, well 
repaid me for mounting to the elevated cres- 
cent Mr. Beckford*s residence is formed of 
two houses, between which runs a public 
road, but they are tastefully connected by 
an arch that forms a sort of gallefj. 

I cannot pretend, in the space which is 
now given me, to describe the wonders that 
I saw, the exquisite pictures, antiques, gems, 
and bijouterie of evefj description. Each 
room contained some costly work of art, and 



the general effect of the mansion was utteriy 
unlike that of any other of a similar sise 
which I had ever beheld. 

Every luxury that I looked upon, served, 
however, more forcibly to revive the recol- 
lection, that they were collected only to 
gratify the eyes of an involuntary Recluse ! 
Can the heart of man in his old age find 
gratification from such sources, under such 
circumstances ? Who shall answer ? 

The dinner table was laid for four, but I 
understood that he dined alone. The ar- 
ticles around it were of the most costly plate, 
and in a crystal vase near his own place, 
bloomed two of the rarest and most exquisite 
exotics. So long did I linger that a hint 
was thrown out to me that I ought to depart ; 
so giving the customary fee to the domestic 
who had displayed the house, I left it just in 
time to meet the master. 

Mr. Beckford is a tall, handsome, erect, 
florid man, and though, I believe, upwards of 
seventy, remarkably active. His actirity, 
indeed, is quite surprising, and often as I 
have seen him in my rambles, he has passed 
so suddenly, that until I met him at his own 
door, I never had an opportunity for minute 
observation. When he walks his step is 
rapid, and his attendants (for he is never 
unattended) follow like running footmen-, 
when on foot I have never seen the odious 
dwarf with him ; and indeed, as that person- 
age has scarcely any legs, it would be im- 
possible for him to keep pace with his fugitive 
master. 

On horseback, he rides through the streets 
as hard as he can go, and then the diminu- 
tive satellite, mounted on a high trottini^ 
horse, gallops after him cutting a most ludi- 
crous figure. His face is hideous, perched 
upon a body which looks like a shapeless 
bundle, and though on each side of the 
horse you see a top boot suspended, as thej 
swing to and fro yon never would suppose 
that they contained a pair of human legs. 

Though Mr. Beckford has now resided for 
many years in Bath, no one setms to know 
any thing about him. I have here detailed 
all that I have heard concerning his esUblisb- 
ment; and may we not find a wholesome 
moral in the solitary palace of this highly 
gifted person? What, oh! what are all the 
riches, the luxuries, the refiuements of this 
world, without — 

** That which should accompany old afc. 

As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends." 

Twaddle. 
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Thi King arrived in town on Saturday morning, 
April the 18th, and returned to Windsor in the 
evening, after receiving the formal resignation of the 
late Ministers, and delivering the seals of office to 
several of their successors. His Majesty remained 
at Windsor till Thursday the 23rd, when he again 
came to St. Jameses Palace, and held a Court 
Lord Lyndhurst had an audience and resigned the 
Great Seal, which was delivered by the King to Sir 
Charles Pepys, Sir Launcelot Shadwcll, and Mr. 
Justice Bosanquet, the Commissioners appointed to 
hold it The Privy Seal was delivered to Lord 
Duncannon, and the seals of the Duchy of Lancas- 
ter to Lord Holland. The Earl of Mulgrave was 
declared Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The Mar. 
quis Wellesley kissed hands as Lord Chamberlain ; 
the Duke of Argyle as Loi-d Steward ; the Earl of 
Albemarle as Master of the Horse ; the Earl of 
Brrol as Master of the Buck-hounds ; and the Earl 
of Gosford as Captain of the Yeomen Guard. 

His Majesty held a Levee at St. Jameses on 
Wednesday the 30th, when the Earl of Verulam 
and Lord Ernest Bruce resigned their keys as Lords 
of the Bedchamber, and Viscount Torrington kissed 
hands on his appointment to the same honour. The 
Marquis of Conyngham .was presented to the King 
as Postmaster-General, Mr. Cutlar Feigusson as 
Judge Advocate, and Captain E31iot as a Lord of the 
Admiralty. 

On Wednesday, the 6th of May, His Majesty 
came to St James's from Windsor to hold a Levee. 
Lord Gardner kissed hands as a Lord of the Bed- 
chamber, Mr. Labouchere as Master of the Mint, 
Sir George Grey as Under Colonial Secretary, and 
Mr. Francis Baring as Secretary to the Treasury. 
The King returned to Windsor in the evening. 

Their Majesties arrived in town on Wednesday, 
the Uth. The King held an investiture of the 
Order of the Bath, and General Sir Edward Sto|H 
ford and Sir Henry King were knighted in due 
form. A Levee was then held. The Earls of 
Morton and Sheffield resigned their gold keys of 
office as Lords of the Bedchamber, and Viscount 
Falkland kissed hands as one of their successors. 



The Drawing-room held by the Queen on Thurs- 
day the 15th, was the fullest and most brilliant of 
this season. The following Ladies had the honour 
of being presented to her Majesty. The Countess 
Pozzo di Borgo, by the Marchioness of Lansdowne. 
Madame Manners n6e de Noe, by Lady Stepney. 
The Countess of Mountcashel, by the Marchioness 
of Ormonde. Viscountess Molyneuz, by the 
Countess of Sefton. Viscountess Holmesdale, on 
her marriage, by Countess Amherst Viscountess 
Fordwich, on her marriage, by Countess Cowper. 
Viscouutess Gort, by the Duchess of Northumber. 
land. Countess of Carnarvon, by the Countess of 
Denbigh. Viscountess Canterbury, on elevation to 
the Peerage. Lady Mahon, on her marriage, by 
the Countess of Normanton. Lady Brodie, by the 
Duchess of Gordon. Lady Norreys, by Lady Eliza- 
beth Harcourt, Lady Ashburton, on her elevation 
to the Peerage. Lady Pollock, by Lady Shad, 
well. Lady Mordaunt, on her marriage, by Lady 
Sarah Murray. Lady Mary Vyner, on her mar- 
riage, by Countess de Grey. Lady Sykes, on her 
marriage, by Mrs. Egerton. Countess of Glengal^^ 
by the Dows^er Countess of Glengall. Lady Ross, 
on her marriage, by the Marchioness of Comwallis. 
Lady Lucy Pel ham, by the Dowager Countess of 
Chichester. Lady Moncreiffb, by the Duchess of 
Gordon. Lady Mary Howard, by Lady Elizabeth 
Dutton. Lady Anstruther (of Balcaskie), by Lady 
Ouseley. Lady Fanny Elliot, by Ijady Anna 
Maria Donkin. Lady Hatherton, by the Mar- 
chioness Wellesley. Lady Catherine Bruen, by 
the Marchioness of Ormonde. I4idy Hampson, by 
Viscountess Melville. Lady Mary Hill, by the 
Marchioness of Downshire. Lady Parker, by the 
Countess of Denbigh. Lady Louisa Kerr, by her 
mother, the Countess of Antrim. The Hon. Lady 
Campbell, by the Marchioness of Lansdowne. Hon. 
Mrs. a*Court Holmes, on her nuirriage. Lady 
Elizabeth Kerr, by her mother, the Countess of 
Antrim. Hon. Mrs. Grotier, on her marriage, by 
Lady Ravensworth. Lady Goodricke, by the Mar- 
chioness of Worcester. Mrs. Illidge, by the 
Dowager Lady Clinton. Lady Carmichael An- 
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•trnther, by the Countets of Romncy. Lady John 
Rnaaell, by the Marchionen of TftTistock. Lady 
MulcMter, by Lady KnatchbuU. Lady Mary 
Nagent, by her sister. Lady Catherine Bnien. 
Lady Marianne Compton and Miss Smith, by Lady 
E. Dickens. Mrs. Studholme Brownrigg, by Lady 
Brownrigg. Mrs. William Hoare, on her mar. 
riage, by her mother, Lady Hamilton. The Hon. 
Mrs. White, by the Countess of Rosse. The Hon. 
Mrs. Abbott, on her marriage, by her mother. Lady 
Stuart. Mrs. Boldero, by Lady Browne. Viscountess 
Hereford, by the Countess of Denbigh . Lady Emily 
Murray, by the Countess of Mansfield. Mrs. Arbuth- 
not, on her marriage, by Lady Mary Cholmondeley. 
Lady Frances Howard, by Lady Elizabeth Dutton. 
The Hon. Mrs. Rushout Cockerell, on her marriage. 
Hon. Mits Anna Maria Oage, by the Viscountess 
Oage. Hon. Mrs. Gray, on her marriage, by the 
Duchess of Gordon. Mrs. Geoi^ Palmer, by Mrs. 
Ridley Colbome. The Hon. Mrs. Butler John- 
stone, on her marriage. Mrs. Murray, on changing 
her name from Cottin to Murray. Hon. Miss 
Devereuz, by Viscountess Hereford. Hon. Mrs. 
Maxwell, by the Hon. Mrs. Pakenham. Hon. 
Mrs. Maule, by the Hon. Mrs. Abercromby. Lady 
Strafford, by the Countess of Albemarle. Mrs. 
William Locke, by the Dowager Duchess of Rich- 
mond. Mrs. Admiral Honyman, by Lady Kerri- 
son. Lady Louisa Butler, by the Marchioness of 
Ormonde. Hon. Miss Emily Ponsonby, by the 
Marchioness of Lansdowne. Hon. Mrs. Lushing- 
ton, by the Duchess of Northumberland. Miss 
Brownrigg, by her mother, Mrs. Studholme Brown- 
rigg. Hon. Mrs. Berkeley, by the Countess of 
Denbigh. Hon. Elizabeth Barrington, by Lady 
Ravensworth. Miss Illidge, by the Dowager Lady 
Clinton. Miss Jane Backhouse, by Mrs. Back- 
house. Mrs. Dempster, by the Duchess of Gordon. 
Mrs. Harcourt, by Lady Gore. Mrs. Eyelyn Shir- 
ley, by Lady SuflSeld. Mrs. William Jemmett, 
by the Lady Georgina De Ros. Miss Elizabeth 
Sophia Law, by her mother, the Hon. Mrs. Charles 
Uw. Miss Boillie, by Mrs. Hugh Baillie. Mrs. 
Vivian, by Lady Howden. Miss Louisa Domvile, 
by her mother, Lady Domvile. Miss Isabella 
Herries, by Miss Henries. Miss Caroline Stanley 
Clarke, by the Hon. Lady CampbelL Mrs. Henry 
Villebois, by Lady Emily Hardinge. Mrs. William 
Foster, by the Hon. Mrs. Packenham. Miss Cole, 
by Lady Frances Cole. Miss Fanny Kemp, by 
Mrs. Kemp. Miss Sl^irley, by her mother, Mrs. 
B. Shirley. Miss Vivian, by Mrs. John Henry 
Vivian. Mifs Wells, by Lady Denbigh. Miss 
Mary Phillimore, by her mother, Mn. J. Philli. 
more. Miss Keene, by her sister. Lady Blackett. 
MiM Anna Skeffington Foster, by the Countess of 
Antrim. Miss Herbert, by the Duchess of Nor- 
thumberland. Miss Monro Binning, by the 
Duchess of Buccleugh. Miss Skeffington Foster, 
by the Coantess of Antrim. Mrs. Colonel King, 
by Lady Anson. Miss Anna Jones, by her mother, 



Mrs. Walter Jones. Miss Duff Gordon, by Lady 
Duff Gordon. Miss Harriet Pringle, by Lsdy 
Pringle. Miss Phillips, by the Hon. Lady King. 
Miss Sophia Jones, by her mother, Mrs. Walter 
Jones, Miss Grey, by the Hon. Mrs Edward Grey. 
Miss Fellowes, by her mother. Lady Fellowos. Miss 
Strangways, by her sister, Mrs. Trent. Miss Allen, 
by the Hon. Mrs. E. Grey. Miss Eversfield, by 
her mother, Mrs. Tredcroft. Miss Pugh, by Lady 
Lucy Clive. Miss Leveson Grower, by the Hon. 
Mrs. Somerville. Miss Laura Parker, by the Connteu 
of Haddington. Miss Augusta Murray, by Udy 
Sarah Murray. Miss Lavinia Parker, by the 
Countess of Haddington. Miss Caroline Vialls. 
Miss Elizabeth Clarke, by Lady Clarke. Miss 
Robarts. Miss Heys, by her aunt, Lucy Countess 
of Winterton. Miss Montresor, by her mother. 
Lady Montresor. Miss Lu shington, by her mother, 
the Hon. Mrs. Lushington. Miss Smyth, by Vis- 
countess Maynaid. Miss Elizabeth Parker, by her 
mother Lady Parker. Miss Geoigimna Curtis, by 
her mother. Lady Curtis. Mrs. and Miss Stncey, 
by the Hon. Lady Bedingfield. Mrs. De Lacy 
Evans, by Lady Loftus Otway. The Hon. Mrs. 
Scarlett, by Lady E. Hardinge. Miss Frederick 
Shaw, by the Countess of Bandon. Mrs. Chatter, 
ton, by the Countess of Bandon. The Hon. Mn 
Lefroy, by the Hon. Lady King. Mrs. Hopkins, 
by LadyAugusta Kennedy Erskine. Mrs. Rashleigfa, 
by the Marchioness Comwallis. Mrs. Balfour, 
by Lady Trotter. Mrs. Rushbrooke, Miss Rush- 
brooke, and Miss Augusta Rushbrooke, by the Lsdy 
Whamcliffe. Miss Domvile, by her mother, I^y 
Domvile. Miss Emma Ravenscroft, by the Hon. 
Mrs. Somerville. Miss Pemberton, by her mother, 
Mrs. Pemberton. Miss Louisa Caldwell, by lady 
Clinton. Mrs. Caton, by the Marchioness Wei. 
lesley. Miss Louisa Stuart, by Lady Stuart de 
Rothsay. Miss Anson, by her mother. Lady Anson. 
Mrs. George Sloane Stanley, on her marriage. Mrs. 
Edward EUice, on her marriage. Mrs. Edward 
Smyth (of Hill Hall), by the Viscountess Maynard. 
Miss Smyth, by Viscountess Maynajrd. Miss Eliza 
Smyth, by Viscountess Maynard. Mn. Robert 
Alexander, by the Countess of Tyrcoonel. Mn. 
Pugh, by Lady Lucy Clive. Mrs. Conolly, by the 
Dowager Duchess of Richmond. The Hon. Mn. 
Parker, by the Countess of Haddington. Mrs. Fel- 
lowes, by the Countess of Normanton. Mn. Richard 
Wellesley, by the Marchioness of Wellesley. Mis. 
Colonel Dickson, by Lady Browne. Miss Parker, 
by her mother, Lady Parker. Miss Pellew, by ber 
mother. Miss Cliffoxd, by Lady Cliffbtd. Mn. 
Munro Binning, by the Duchess of Bncdeuch. 
Miss Kensington, by Mn. Williams. , Miss Fer- 
gusson, by Lady Anne Coke. Mist Louisa Fel- 
lowes, by Mrs. Fellowes. Miss Otway, by her 
mother. Lady Loftns Otway. Miss Caldwell, by 
UAy Clinton. Miss Darby Griffith!, by her mother 
Mn. Darby Griffiths. 
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The Wife, and Woman's Reward. By 
the Hon. Mra. Norton. 3 vols. 

Knowing, as we h^pen to do, the great 
difference entertained by Mrs. Norton for the 
reviews of the Court Magastne, which, as she 
is well aware, luiTe considerable influence in 
those circles among whose members she is 
ambitious to shine a star of the first magnitude, 
we have felt extremely anxious to be able eon- 
sdentiously to say something in commendation 
of her book, not only because we cannot bat 
wish well to so gentle and amiable a lady, but 
likewise because, in the sweet meekness of her 
humility, we believe her incapable of enter- 
taining any but a feeUng of graUtude towards 
anyone sincere enough to pass an unbiassed 
judgment upon her work. Nevertheless, we 
most not allow ourselves to be disarmed either 
by her queenly beauty or by her courteous and 
urbane manners. That engaging suavity and 
almost spiritual blandishment of bearing which 
are always so pre-eminently remarkable in Mrs. 
Norton must not sway our judgment. Moreover 
we know, that with reference to her literary 
character, she is ambitious to be put upon the 
same footing as the less gentle sex, being fully 
able to take her own part. We have no doubt, 
therefore, that she wiU not only admit, but 
ieceiv« in kindness the truths which it be- 
eomea our duty to tell her. 

One of the most widely discussed literary 
problems within the last few years, has been : 
Is Mrs. Norton, a woman of genius? We 
have oarefoUy examined the question synthe- 
ticafly, analydcaUy, and logically, and having 
come at length to the corollary of this knotty 
proposition, we pronounce the Q. E. D. to be 
--^that she is not. 

We have read «• The Wife, and Woman's Re- 
ward^ with the profoundest professional atten- 
tion, and never did we perform a task of a 
similar kind with such an utter absence of 
pleasure. We roust tdl Mrs. Norton—it is 
oar duty to tell her, because she is evidently 
ignornit of it, and it is our business to try at 
least lo make ignorant people wiser—that the 
recital of a few common-place incidents of 
seduction, licentiousness, and profligacy in 
high life, does not constitute a novel ; that the 
penning of indelicate sentences will not make 
a Smollett ; that the introduction of exaggemted 
scoundrels, ladies of easy virtue affecting elo- 
quent sensibility, high-bom boobies with ab. 
breviated Christian names,— such, for instance, 
as Jack, and elegant soubriquets, such as 
Sopsy, which, like Uttle white boards on the 
walls of pleasure grounds, are a sort of«be« 
ware of steel traps,' •—iwll not make Mrs, 

VOL. VIn— NO. VI, 



Norton ^feminine Walter Scott ; that prurient 
sentiments, which would make a horse laugh, 
or a mule weep, glossed over with the scum 
of a morbid morality, like a thin coat of 
green vegetation over a stagnant pool, are not 
the elements from which a novel can be 
brought into sound and vigorous life. 

We must further tell Mrs. Norton, and 
before she is as old as we are she will find it 
out, if she will not take our word for it now, 
that an endeavour to awaken the reader*s sym- 
pathy by fictitious vive, by the whinings of 
that loose and meretricious sophistry which 
makes the mere consequential suffering a sort 
of amulet to elevate vice into virtue, does not 
constitute morality. 

We shall not attempt to analyse the first tale 
of Blrs. Norton's book, and this for two very 
substantive reasons— first, because it is ex- 
tremely feeble and improbable ; and secondly, 
because it is highly immoral. It is a Pandora's 
box wrapped up in tinted paper, scented with 
musk and rose-water. Among the actors in 
Mrs. Norton's puppet-show, there are no less 
than two women of very doubtful, or more 
correctly speaking, of not doubtful virtue, who 
are both eventually made happy, for having 
been very wicked,— together with sundry other 
ladies of so equivocal a cast, that if they escape 
the fate of Annie Morrison, it is only because 
no one seems to thinks it worth while to lead 
them into temptation. 

The radical defect of Mrs. Norton's book, 
and which lies upon it like a monstrous incu- 
bus, is, that it is a clumsy exaggeration in every 
part ; it is more the offspring of passion than 
of sentiment, and exhibita every where the 
marks of a violent and unnatural gestation. 
Her hero is an impossible monster—an admi- 
rable Crichton with a barbed tail and cloven 
foot, doing what his prototype and the devil 
only ever did before him. Clavering the 
secondary puppet, is a young Whig, a very 
commonplace debater, who carries very little 
head under his wig ; and as if to prove against 
herself that he is a driveller, calling him a sage 
and painting him a Cymon, his literary mainTna 
favours her readers with the fag-end of a 
speech pronounced by this prodigious Mr. Cla- 
vering, a morsel of whig debating, at once so 
Nortonian and precious, as to stamp upon the 
leader of the whigs, — ^for Clavering is the block, 
rare soul r upon which they all hang,— the cha- 
racter of a most impotent senatorial tweedle- 
dum. 

Another spot upon the dark complexion of 
Mrs. Norton's literary offspring is, the tone of . 
▼ulgar sarcasm at great men, and the coarse 
•coflls which she flippantly directa against 
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those who differ from her, whether as politi- 
cians, casuists or philosophers ; for she is always 
flourishing a club round her fidr brows, charged 
with her own philosophy instead of lead, be- 
cause it is so much heavier. There is also, as 
we have already said, an immoral circulation 
through every part of her book, like diseased 
blood passing through the veinis and arteries of 
a human body, pervading and essentially com- 
bined with its whole frame and texture. 
Annie Morrison, for instance, when sedu<:ed, 
declares she would brave the world's scorn 
and heaven*8 displeasure with all her heart and 
soul, if she might only continue to live with 
her seducer. She is not at all scandalised at 
his perfidy in having made her a scorned and 
polluted thing, but her gross nature is disap- 
pointed by bis desertion. She is a mere crea- 
ture of passion, a being with whom no virtuous 
woman can sympathise, and therefore a cha- 
racter which no virtuous woman should have 
drawn. 

We shall now quote a few of Mrs. Norton's 
moral hallucinations. At page 307, Vol. I, 
we have the following—*' Mary Dupre was the 
most indulgent of her sex; but to her a woman 
being rather naughty f or a man a little wild, 
[sweet innocence !] conveyed no ideas at all.*' 
At page 70, Vol. 2, Mrs. Norton says with 
great naivete, " He suddenly took his hat and 
stick, walked down to the residence of one of 
the then ministry, proposed for the eldest of 
the gills, (a fnir pretty creature, who was a 
a little astonished, a good deal amused, and 
exceedingly flattered) married her in five 
weeks from the date of his proposal, and 
[mark gentle reader] fnade her the mother of 
two little girUJ^ At page 231, Vol. 2, we have 
another very unctuous piece of maternal sen- 
timent. Every young father and mother looks 
upon their first baby" (Mrs. Norton has 
forgotten her Lindley Murray) ^* as Adam and 
Eve must have looked at Cain (that first spe- 
cimen of a man child born into the world), with 
delight, wonder, and something of triumph 
at their own creative ingenuity,** This, 
we think, will fairly show that M rs. Norton 
would fain prove she is not a speculative but 
a practical philosopher. In truth, she's a 
woman of a thousand ! 

The gratuitous liberality, and feminine dis- 
crimination displayed in the following passage 
are above all praise. '* A tutor for Mr. Lionel 
Dupre was found without difficulty. There are 
always thousands of well-educated, well-manner- 
ed, and well-disposed young men ready to go 
through all the laborious, irksome stages of that 

' peUghtfnl tHk, to rear the tender thoiacht;' 
for an annual salary, not exceeding, sometimes 
acaccely equalliog, Che sum paid to a popular 
singer for one night's performance, Madame 
Malibran, for instance ; but Madame Malibran 
y certainly worth all the private tutors in the 



worid." No doubt Mrs. Norton thought, 
when she wrote this pretty piece of twaddlcf 
that she had penned a couple of very elegant 
and brilliant sentences. Whatever laugh she 
may have raised at the expense of private 
tutors, this is certain, that the warmth of her 
panegyric on Malibran proves her good taste in 
music. In her admiration of Malibran we 
fully concur ; but with reference to the sub- 
ject with which she has coupled this accom* 
plished songstress, has she forgotten that her 
own great-grandfather was a private tutor, a 
master of elocution, who went into the houses 
of the great and the little, with laborious 
honesty, to teach the elements of a liberal eda- 
cation, in days, too, when five shillings a lesson 
was considered an abundant remuneration, even 
for communicating a knowledge of Greek and 
Hebrew ? Let not then the descendant of a 
private tutor presume to insult a class of men 
from among whom some of the greatest literary 
lights of this country have sprung. There are 
many men who have been that which Mrs. 
Norton so much despises, whose names will be 
emblazoned on the future records of rime, when 
the sweet voice of Malibran shall be but as an 
echo long past. As this brilliant vocalist ap« 
pears to be Mrs. Norton's beau ideal of a 
woman, we do not wonder that she should 
think her <* worth all the private tutors in the 
world "; we can, nevertheless, assure our fair 
novelist that if she had been better acquainted 
with private tutors, she never would have writ* 
ten such very original Irish as the following, 
and have attempted to palm it upon us as he- 
longing to our vernacular tongue : — ** Perhaps 
he paid attention to Mary and jilted her.**-^ 
** Alas! how many women have striven, like 
Mary, to warp their own sense of right and 
wrong, and then to think ill, rather than think 
ill of any one they love." — <* Who produces 
six little frocks at a time, all ready cut out, and 
sets her maids to making them,** — '* The strik- 
ing of some distant village clock, whose spire 
rises like a silver line in the blue heavens.'* 

Our limited space does not allow us to say 
half we might, but we have said enough to show 
that Mrs. Norton's book is calculated to bring 
down her literary reputation to the real staa- 
dard of her talents, which many of our con- 
temporaries, in kind compassion to her woman's 
nature, have greatly overrated. 

Transfusion^ bj William Godwin, Jon, 
3 vols. 

In laying down this work after its perossl, 
our regret is deepened that the young msn 
who has left it behind him to remind us that 
<* he was," is gone so early from among us. 
Had he lived, our literature would have beea 
further enriched. We knew William Godwin 
the younger, in his palmy days— in those days 
when he founded -the club which his iioher 
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spcaki of— to the memory of Shakspeare, at 
the Gurrick'a Head, in Bow-8treet»— a locality 
not likely indeed to be known to our lady 
readers, but, for all that, often the rendezvous 
of learning, the home of wit, and, when God- 
win delighted it with his presence, the dwelling- 
plac«e of pure and lofty thought. All who 
knew this young man, knew also that he was a 
deep thinker, a man by nature fond of the study 
of the human heart, and by inheritance from 
his father, a searcher after philosophy, fond of 
peeping into the secret cells of the mind, of 
watching the sources of emotion, of placing a 
looking-glass before the passions, strong and 
terrible in the fidelity of its reflections. The 
nature which we thus describe was that 
of the man who originated fictitious writings 
of the Cloudesley and Caleb Williams school, 
and the same hereditary spirit of thought and 
inquiry ia breathed through ** Transfusion " by 
bis son. ** Transfusion ** is essentially a book 
of apecttlation, but of speculations how in- 
viting, how interesting of their kind. The 
atory ia strange— almost absurd in its construc- 
tion — but you know as you read it that it is to 
the author but a peg on which to hang the man- 
tle of his mind. But set aside the actual drama 
of the tale, and lo ! you have beautiful crea- 
tions before you in its almost every stage. The 
very character, which is no more than per. 
aonated embodied brilliancy, is nobly imagined 
and skilfully pourtrayed. The gentle Madeline, 
the heroine, is a creature o^ .ave even more 
captivating than the Madeline Lester of Bulwer 
who loved the murderer ; and her brother — (he 
who imbibes his wild ideas of Transfusion — the 
transfusion of souls— from the deep bowl of 
the lady, which, as soon as he is taught to 



hem, is placed before him, a sort of Nectar to 
his new sense, enchantment being the Gany- 
mede from whose hand he drinks) — ^is one 
whose fate and feelings are identified with the 
reader*s interests, as long as the writer, with 
his voice of magic, chooses to call them up. 

But we cannot touch— more than by the 
above fiiint allusion — ^upon the structure of this 
novel. We deprecate the reviewer's common 
plan of first forestalling the author in the nar- 
ration of his own story, and then satisfjring the 
curiosity which it excites. With this book we 
would wish to excite curiosity, that only its own 
pages should satisfy ; for amid all its incongrui- 
ties of invention, and its eccentricities of style, 
it is a work which all who bestow attention 
upon fiction should read. It has this great 
merit, there is no part of it thoughtlessly writ- 
ten ; its ore does not shine amid rubbish, but 
when you find a diamond you also see that it 
is often surrounded with pearls. 

We hope, should we live long enough, to 
hear of ^ Transfusion,'* when more than half the 
novels that have been published with it shall 
be forgotten, as it is decidedly more worthy of 
being remembered. It is the sole book upon 
which the authors public fame — now that he is 
gone — must rest, and the base is worthy of the 
pillar. 

** Transfusion " is full of thought, power, 
and originality ; it remains to be seen whether 
these are qualities which the public will patronise, 
or whether they would rather neglect the manly 
aspirations and stem eloquence of departed 
genius for the flimsy and threadbare distor- 
tions of a fashionable tale. Oh ! for a court of 
real justice to try the literary case of" Trans, 
fusion " versiw ** W«™"n'« Howard ! '* 
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The concerts already given during the pre- 
sent season have been unusually brilliant; 
those to come promise to be still more so. 
Indeed no preceding season has offered to 
lovers of music such an assemblage of meana 
for enjoying it. The arrival of our favourite 
Malibran, added to the extraordinary strength 
of talent collected at the King's Theatre, the 
arrival also of De Beriot, and of the two cele- 
brated violoncellists, Cervet and Schuberth, 
give an idat to the musical summer in London 
of 1835 never before witnessed in this country. 

The Philharmonic Society has been more 
than usually magnificent this year. The de- 
scriptive symphony by Spohr, which may 
justly be termed the triumph of music, show- 



ing how elevated a poetry may be conveyed 
by the sounds and combinations of instruments 
alone, is of itself sufficient to fix the present 
year as a distinct epoch in the annals of this 
society. The production of this unique and 
difficult piece was a bold but successful mea- 
sure. Though there were so few rehearsals, the 
symphony was given very creditably ; the whole 
went with firmness, excepting only a part of 
the slow movement, in which there was a little 
uncertainty. It is true that the band do not 
yet quite understand all the effects aimed at by 
the composer ; but we feel confident that next 
year this noble work will be heard without a 
blemish. 

We must enter our protest against the quar. 
tet, by Beethoven, played at the last concert by 
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MeMTS. EliaMon, WatU, Maratt, and Lindley. 
The manner in which it went was really a 
disgrace to the Philharmonic Society. It was 
injudicious in the directors to make Mr. Eliason 
play a quartet, rather than a solo, and still more 
injudicious in Mr. Eliason to select Beetho- 
ven*8 posthumous quartet in F minor, which is 
one of the last bright flashes of this great com- 
poser^s expiring genius, before the flame was 
extinguished for ever. None can perform it to 
do it justice except after an adequate number 
of rehearsals — ^not two, nor ten, nor twenty, 
nor even two hundred. Every passage^every 
bar — nay, every note, must be carefully studied ; 
for all are stamped with a power of imagination 
which few can Instantly appreciate, still fewer 
reach. How many of these four performers 
understood Beethoven's meaning in this extra- 
ordinary effusion ? Some of our contemporaries 
have been very severe upon Mr. Eliason on 
this occasion, though the badness of the per* 
forroance is really not attributable to him . The 
truth is, all four were out, and matters were 
probably made worse by the trepidation which 
•uch a circumstance, in such a place, must 
naturally have excited. 

The Societa Armonica this year is rather 
below its usual average. There appears to be 
a want of proper orchestral management in this 
society. The instruments do not uitack pro- 
perly — ^that is to say, they do not come in simuL 
taneously with sufficient precision to form a 
sharp, crisp chord, as if proceeding from a single 
instrument. We have sometimes observed 
this defect even in the Philharmonic band, 
but in a much less degree. 

Just as we are going to press, we see an 
announcement of Signor and Bladame Garda's 
concert, which unites all the talent in the coun- 
try. It will have taken place when our present 
number appears, but too late for us to give an 



account of the performance, which we niist 
therefore postpone till our July number. 

We have just attended Mr. Sedlatzec*s con- 
cert, at the concert room of the King*s Theatre, 
which was crowded to suffocation. This has 
been one of the best concerts of the season. 
Mr. Sedlatzec played, extremely well, a flute 
concerto by A. Rombexg, and Mori performed 
in an admirable manner a violin solo by 
MajTseder. We have not space to enumerate 
the other pieces with which Mr. Sedlatacc 
treated his audience. 

On the 27th instant, a grand sacred con. 
cert will be given at the Hanover-square Rooms, 
under the immediate patronage of the Queen 
and their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of 
Kent and the Princess Victoria, for the bene- 
flt of the Royal Infirmary for Cataract. The 
performance is to consist of a selection of 
sacred musict under the direction of Signor 
Lanca. On this occasion, aU the best talent 
that the country aflbrds has been engaged. 
Among the performers we find the names of 
Madames Malibran, Garcia, Fincklor, and 
Degli Antoni, Signors Rubini, Ivanoff, Tann 
burini, and Lablache. The orchestra and cho- 
ruses are to be upon a gigantic scale. Inde- 
pendently of the musical treat, the object for 
which this concert is given deserves the strong- 
est support, which it will no doubt obtain by 
an unprecedented sale of tickets. This under, 
taking has our earnest good wishes. 

Miss Kelly. — We are enabled to state thsl 
Miss Kelly's benefit, on her retirement from 
the stage, prior to opening her dramatic school» 
will take place at Drury Lane Theatre, on the 
8th instant Miss Kelly has done much for her 
art in this country, and we are sure that every 
true lover of the dnuna will give her his support 
on this occasion* 



KING'S THEATRE. 



OuE opera has never before been able to 
boast of so strong a company as M. Laporte 
has engaged this year, and the season is there- 
fore superior to any preceding one within our 
remembrance. Our limits allow us to say only 
a few words of the two new operas lately 
brought out. " Marino Faliero," by Doni- 
zetti, is scarcely on a par with his ** Anna 
Bolena,'* but there is a good deal of merit 
in it *' I Puritani e I Cavalieri*' resembles 
all Bdlini's former productions, though, per- 



haps, it is the best of them, which is not how- 
ever saying much in its favour. Bellini has 
some very pretty melodies, but is unable to 
work them out He is but an indifferent har- 
monist, and his instrumentation is very bad. 
Yet, in the present degraded state of the Italian 
school of music, Bellini will retain his rank as 
a composer, because there is freshness in his 
melodies, and he has the good fortune to have 
them sung by Grisi, Rubini, and TamburiBi^ 
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FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH OF JANUARY, 1835. 



DINNXft DRX88. 

The robe is composed of «a/«n Memphis^ a 
Uack ground figured in white in an Egyptian 
pattern. The ground is a plain silk of the 
richest ground, the pattern satin. The corsage 
is cut low, tight to the shape, and trimmed with 
a standing tucker of iuUe illusion. Sleeves a 
la foUe^ of tulle illusion^ surmounted by man- 
cherofiM of the material of the dress, bordered 
with satin riband, a white ground lightly figured 
and edged with black. The ceinture to corre- 
spond, is tied in short bows and long floating 
ends. The hair is parted on the forehead, dis. 
posed in luxuriant curls at the sides^ and ar- 
ranged in perpendicular bows formed of plaited 
braids behind. It is ornamented in a light and 
novel style, with a half. wreath formed of puffs 
of rich white gauze riband, which goes round 
the back of the head, and terminates in |qiots 
over each temple. 

EYBNIKG DRESS. 

White crape robe over a satin slip ; the body 
is cut sufficiently low to display an embroidered 
white crape guimpe of the vthge form. The 
corsage rounded at top, and trimmed with a 
rouleau of black gauze riband, is made full 
before and behind ; the fulness is confined at 
the waist by a ceintu/e of rich black riband. 
Single bouffiint sleeves, ornamented with puf. 
fings of white riband on the shoulders, and a 
cluster of floating ends of black over the sleeves. 
The shirt is trimmed in the tunic stile, with a 
benillon of white gauze, the puffs formed by 
bows of black gauze riband. Head dress a 
white crape toque with a double front, the 
lower part wreathed in soft folds, the upper 
high and somewhat of an oval form, is bordered 
with a rouleau formed of black and white riband. 
The foundation is round and low ; it is trimmed 
with riband and two bouquets of white ostrich 
feathers; one rises perpendicularly above the 
the front, the other is attached on the right side 
in such a manner as to droop in the neck ;^a 
third bouquet is inserted between the two fronts 
on the left side. Black net silk gloves. 

OBNBBAL OBSBKYATIONS ON TASHIONS AND 
DRB88. 

The mourning for his late Royal Highness 
the Duke of Gloucester is finally to cease in 
the middle of the month. We have given in 

VOL. VI. — NO. I. 



our plate the two most elegant dresses that 
have appeared since its commencement, and 
shall now proceed to cite some of those novel- 
ties that are expected to appear at its termination. 
Mantles, of a form between the pelisse and 
the mantle, as they are described in our last 
number, are expected to be in very general 
request for carriage dress. We have already 
seen some velvet ones of maroon and other 
rich winter colours ; they were lined with satin 
and bordered with sable fur. Boas are not ex- 
pected to continue in favour, though they are 
still partially worn. 

There is little novelty looked for this month 
either in bonnets or hats. We have seen some 
of the former for half dress in plain velvet, 
trimmed with satin ribands to correspond, or 
else with a single black stripe at the edge. One 
of the most novel ribands employed for the 
trimming of black velvet bonnets is of dead 
black double-sided satin, with a broad cashmere 
stripe on one side. 

The principal change in hats is the moderate 
height of their crowns, which are still of the 
cone form, but not so small at the top. The 
brims continue of the same depth, and are ex- 
tremely long at the sides of the face. Some 
hats have the interior of the brim trimmed with 
puffings of riband, instead of a ruche of blond 
lace. An intermixture of blond lace and riband, 
arranged in a novel manner, is also employed. 
Feathers and velvet flowers are expected to be 
in equal request for the trimming of hats. The 
latter will be those of the winter kind, and of 
rich full colours. 

Among the new materials likely to become 
fashionable, we may cite tigrine ; it is a levan. 
tine of the very richest kind, spotted like a 
tiger's skin. Another novelty is velours mous^ 
seline, one of the richest half transparent mo. 
terials that has yet appeared; both are for 
evening dress. A robe that we have just seen 
composed of the former, has the corsage low 
and square ; the front is arranged in longitudi- 
nal folds at some distance from each otlier, and 
each fold is edged with narrow blond lace set 
on plain. The sleeves are of the double sabet 
form, the upper one of tigrine, the lower of 
white satin ; the latter is trimmed with a full 
fall of blond lace. 

Open robes of the rich and heavy materials 
mentioned in our late numbers are expected to 
b 
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be generally adopted ia full dress. We under- 
stand that an attempt will be made to revive 
the fashion of wearing them over plain satin 
petticoats of rich full colours ; we do not think 
that the attempt is likely to succeed. 

One of the prettiest noveldes in head dresses 
IS a turban of satm diamenU, intermixed with 
white crape. The' satin has a black ground, 
flowered in the most vivid and beautiful colours; 
the foundation of the turban is composed of it 
The folds in front are partly of satin and partly 
of white crape. A bird of paradise mounted 
in the style of a peacock's tail drooped to the 
right side. The colours that are cited in our 
last number are those expected to be in favonCi 

COSTUMB OF PARIS. — BT A. PABISXAN OOB- 
BXSPONDBNT. 

Some of the most novel promenade robes 
are composed of pekin ; the oonage is made 
high, and trimmed with a pelerine canesoo, 
edged with a light ruche of the material of the 
dress. The long sleeve forms a triple bouffiuit, 
the upper part of which is of the usual size, 
but less puffed out than usual, as the gigoi u 
replaced by a stiff linen. Cachemire shawls of 
Persian carpet patterns are now most fashion- 
able for the promenade ; tartans are no longer 
adopted by ^Ugantes of distinguished taste. 
Boa tippets do not form an indispensable part 
of out'door dress ; they cannot, however, be said 
to be quite unfashionable, but they are rarely 
seen upon those ladies who lead the mode. 
Huffs are more generally adopted than they 
have been for many years ; they are indispen- 
Bable with shawls. 

Velvet and satin hats of a new colour called 
ramoneur (it is a dingy shade of brown, ap- 
proaching nearly to black), are now very fashp- 
ionaUe ; they are trimmed under the brim next 
the face with coquea of rose» blue, or green 
riband, which descend down the sides of the 
face. A single ostrich feather, placed on one 
side, and attached under the riband at the bot- 
tom of the crown, appears to be the ornament 
most in favour. We see also some hats of 
Bcabieuse, ruby, and other full coloured velvets, 
trimmed only with taffetas riband figured in 
satin, and a demi voile of tulle illusion at the 
edge of the brim. The majority of these veils 
are black. The breakfast dress of a Parisian 
Uiganie is now always a robe de chambre of 
Cachemire, Thibet, or very fine merino, lined 
with coloured marceline ; the fironts are gene- 
rally trimmed with a lappel of the shawl kind, 
either of black velvet, or else of silk to corre- 
spond with the lining. The sleeves are ex- 
tremely wide, trimmed with deep cuffs to cor- 
respond with the lappel, and hang loose, par- 
tially showing the sleeve of the cambric under 
dress, made moderately full at the lower part, 
and confined by a tight cuff at the wrist A 
cambric cap of the bonnet d Pei^fant form, 
trimmed with clear muslin edged with narrow 



lace, with cambric bridea which tie under! the 
chin, is always worn with a dress of this kind, 
as is also a plaited cambric^.frill round the 
throaty and plain velvet slippers. We must 
observe that this dress is adapted for the family 
breakfast table only, and ought to be changed 
very soon after for a douiUeite, that is, a wadded 
pelisse. These dresses are made in a variety 
of materials ; fine merino, Cachemire, and vari- 
ous kinds of silk, are adopted for undress. 
Those for elegant negligi are of velvet, with 
satin linings and trimmings. The form of these 
robes is very similar to that of a robe de dUna- 
bre : the body is loose, but confined round the 
waist by a broad band, buttoaed befeM,or bya 
cord and tassels. The alettes are eicesaifely 
long and wide. The fifonts tara bad: likethaas 
of a habit body, and the pelerine, rounded and 
very much thrown beck upon the bosom, dis- 
plays them. The entire dress is edged with a 
piping oorrespondiiig with the Hning. 

A bonnet negUgi is also an indispenssUe 
appendage to a douiUette ; the moat elegant are 
those oompoeed of organdg of the clearest kind, 
and Uned with rose-coloured Donna Maria 
gauae. The crown, of the cone form, is drawn 
with roao-coloured riband, through which straw 
plait is passed to keep it in shape ; a triple row 
of English tuUe^ bordered with very fine narrow 
lace, and disposed en ruehe, forms the trimming. 

We may cite among the prettiest of the new 
balVdresses one of white crape ; the eonage was 
trimmed with a ruehe of the same material, 
which formed a V. The front of the skirt was 
also ornamentedjwith a ruehe, which descended 
firom the ceinture in a bias direction on each 
side to the knees, where it rounded off on the 
back of the skirt. White roses placed at regu- 
lar distances issued from it. The sleeves, of 
the double bouffant form, had the boufbnts 
separated by a band and bow of riband, in whi(^ 
a white rose was placed. 

Dresses of embroidered tulle, trimmed en 
tabHer, with wreaths of small white or red 
roses, have also been introduced. Some have 
the trimming continued round the eoreage, in 
such a manner as to form a heart in front, and 
to serve as a heading to the mantilla at the hack. 
Short full aleevea, traversed by three smsll 
wreaths of roses, which meet at the bottom in 
front under an agrafe of flowers. 

Ball head dresses are always of hair, orns^ 
mented either with flowers or ribands. A style 
yttj generally adopted is that k la Chtilde^ 
formed of braids looped at the sides, and turned 
en eouronne round the summit of the head. 
The coiffure a la ChevalUre, in which the hair 
is arranged in braids on the summit of the head 
something in the form of a helmet, is also a 
fiivourite head dress. Fashionable colours are 
ramoneur, maroon, bleu Haiti^ snuff colour, 
ruby, violet, orange, and green. Laght hues 
continue in fiivour for evening dnaa and fiv 
chapeaux. 
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LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



In e few daya will be published, in one vol, 
eATMATOTPriA, or Etucidatioiis of the Mar- 
vellous.' By an Oxonian. 

<* Bombastes kept the deviVs bird, 
Shut in the pommel of his sword, 
And taught him all the knavish pranks 
Of past and future mountebanks/' 

Hud^raa, 

In the press, an Account of China, in two 
Tols. 8vo, with numerous Plates. 

Memoirs of the Life, Character, and Writ- 
ings of Sir Matthew Hale, Knt, by J. B. WiU 
liams, Esq., LL.D. 

A new and illustrated collection of Colbum*s 
Modem Novelists, with corrections and notes 
by the several authors. 

England, a poem, by J. W. Ord, Vol. IL 

Hardingfs Sketches at Home and Abroad. 

The Edinbui^ University Souvenir. 

The Musical Magaaine. 

Dr. Blundell on the Diseases of Women and 
Children. 

On the 2nd of March, the First Part of a 
History ofBritish Fishes, by W. Yarrell, F.L.S. 
with woodcuts of all the species, and numerous 
illustrative Vignettes. 

The Gipsy, a romance, by the author of 
«< Mary of Burgundy/' <' Life and Adventures 
of John Marston Hall,** &c. 

A third volume of the Doctor is in the press. 

A new and enlarged edition of the Moral of 
Flowers, royal 8vo, with seventy-four coloured 
Plates. 

The Transactions of the Medicsl and Chi- 
rurgical Society of London, Vol. X VIIL part 
% with coloured Plates. 

Journal of a Visit to Constantinople and 
some of the Greek Islands in the spring and 
summer of 1833, by John Auldjo,E8q.,H.G.S. 
author of ** The Ascent of Mont Blanc,** 
" Sketches of Vesuvius," 8ec. 

English in India and other Sketches, by a 
Traveller, 2 vols, post 8vo. 

An Exposition of the Nature, Treatment, 
and Prevention of continued Fever, by H. 
McCormac, M. D., physician to the Fever 
Hospital, Belfast 

The Vilbige Churchyard and other Poems, 
by the Right Hon. Lady Emmeline Stuart 
Wortle^, 1 voL post 8vo. 



Edward, the BlaCck Prince, by Mr. James. 

Outlined of Forensic Medicine, by William 
Cummin, M.D., lecturer on forensic medicine 
at the Aldersgate Medical School. 

The third part of a Dictionary of Practical 
Medicine, with numerous formulse of medi- 
cines, by James Copland, M.D., F.R.S. Cir- 
cumstances have occurred which will delay the 
appearance of this part tUl January, 1835. The 
fourth part will speedily follow the publication 
of the third. 

Human Physiology, by John Elliotson, 
M.D., F.R.S., &c., with which is incorporated 
much of the Institutiones Physiologite of Blu- 
menbach, 5th edition, with numerous anatomic 
cal woodcuts. 

The Classic and Connoisseur in Italy and 
Sidiy, in which will be condensed the best 
Observations of the more distinguished Tour- 
ists through those countries, with (as an appen. 
dix) an abridged translation of Lanzi^s History 
of Painting, 8 vols. 8vo. 

Elements of Medical Police, or the principles 
and practice of legislating for the public health, 
by Bisset Hawkins, M.D., professor of materia 
mediea and therapeutics in King's College, 1 
vol. 8vo. 

Dr. Adam*8 RooMn Antiquities, edited by 
the Rev. J. K Major, M.A., head master of 
King's College School, London, twelfth edi- 
tion, with additions and corrections, I vol. 8vo. 
Faustus, a Dramatic Mystery ; the First WaL 
pui){is Night ; the Bride of Corinth. Trans- 
lated from the German of Goethe by John 
Anster, LL.D., borrister-at-law. 

A new British Atlas, comprising sepaate 
maps of every county of England, and the three 
ridings of Yorkshire. Wales will be contained 
in four sheets, which will be so contrived that 
they can be joined together and form one map. 
By J. and C. Walker. This work will be com- 
pleted in 23 numbers, consisting of two maps 
each, and will be published every month, price 
It, 6d, plain, and 2t. coloured. 

N.B. The maps will be the same size as 
those done under the superintendence of the 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 
The first number will be published eariy in 
1835. 



BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 

On the 4th Dec., at his house, Eaton Place, 
the lady of the Rev. T. fisher, of a son. 



On Monday, in Whitehall Place, LadyCuU 
ling Smith, of a daughter. 

On the 9th ult., at Campsall Park, the Lady 
RadcUffe, of a daughter. 
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8tb ult at Whip's Cross, Essex, Mrs. J. 
Capper, a son. 

6th lilt., in Wyndham.street, Br3ran8ton- 
sqiiare, Mrs. F. Clarke, a daughter. 

6th ult., in Keppel -street, Mrs. Lewis Bur- 
nand, a son. 

7th ult., the lady of H. Bass, Esq., of Char- 
lotte.street, Bloomsbury, a son. 

At the Cape of Good Hope, Sept 10, the 
lady of Sir J. Herschell, K.G.H., a daughter. 

9th ult., at Charlton, Kent, the lady of the 
Rev. A. Drummond, a son. 

5th ult,, at Rodney-street, Pentonville, the 
lady of the Rev. W. C. L. Faulkner, a daugh- 
ter. 

At Claphami Mrs. Charles Cook, of a 
daughter. 

At Earl's-terrace, Kensington, the lady of 
J. R. Thomson, Esq., of a daughter. 

In Russell-place, Fitzroy-square, the lady of 
E. W. Tuson, Esq., of a daughter. 

Mrs. William Bickham, of Manchester, of 
a son. 

In Devonshire-place, Plymouth, the lady of 
the Rev. T. B. Edwards, of a son. 

At Uoodberry Lake, Stoke Newington, *he 
wife of J. A. Adarothwaite, Esq., of a son. 

In Gloucester-place, Portman-square, the 
lady of Don Emanuel Delatorre, who is now 
on his route to join the queen's cause in Spain, 
of twins. 

In Brunswick-aquare, Mrs. J. Peachey, of 
a daughter. 

At Roman-cottage, near Andover, Hants, 
the lady of Harry Footner, Esq., solicitor, of 
a daughter. 

In Great Russell-street, Bedford-square, 
Mrs. Osborne, of a son. 

Mrs. R. Martinea, of Chigwell-street, of a 
son. 

MARRIAGES. . 

On the 4th ult., at St. Martin's, Catharine 
Maria Annellina, daughter of the late Major 
Vince, of Clift Hall, Wilts, to Mr. Henry 
Hunt. 

On the 9rd ult., at Kew, Surrey, by the 
Rev. W. Tyrrell, George Tyrrell, Esq., of 
Kew, and of Guildhall, London, to Juliana, 
youngest daughter of the late T. Perteusley, 
of Parkbury Lodge, Herts. 

At St. MichaePs, Highgate, on the 11th ult, 
by the Rev. Dr. Sleath, high master of St. 
Paul's school, Dr. Spui^gin, of Guilford-street, 
Russell -square, to Miss Rose Down, late of 
Colney Hatch. 

4th ult., at Prestbury, W. C. Townsend, 
Esq., barrister-at-law, and Recorder of Mac- 
desfield, to Fanny, daughter of R. Wood, Esq. 
Westbrook. 

5th ult., at Bishop Sutton, Hants, Freder- 
ick, thiid son of H. Yates, Esq., late of Sap. 



perton, Derby, to Stella Maria, only child of 
T. Scotland, Esq., of the former place. 

Sept. 29, at Trinity church, Trinidad, R. 
Stansfeld, Esq., lieut. 19th regt of foot, second 
son of R. Stansfeld, Esq., Field-house, Hali- 
fax, to Hannah Lstitia, the daughter of L. F. 
C. Johnson, Esq., one of his Majesty's judges 
of Trinidad. 

9th ult., at St. Mary^s, Newington, Mr. J. 
SuU, of Froome, near Dorchester, to Miss 
Frances Georgiana Davis, of Newington, Sor- 
rey. 

9th ult, at St Mary's, Islington, the Rev. 
J. Hambleton, A.M., minister of Holloway 
Chapel, to Sophia Anglin, daughter of the late 
G. Lawrence, Esq., of St. James's, Jamaica. 

9th ult, at Trinity church, Clapham, A, 
Jones, Esq., of Ijower Grosvenor-street, to 
Mary, only child of S. Hillott, Esq., of Clap- 
ham-rise, Surrey. 

8th ult., at St Marylebone new church, A. 
Crowe, Esq., late of the Hon. East India 
Company's Service, to Matilda Emmeline, 
third daughter of P. Trezevant, Esq., of Ches- 
ter-terrace, Regent's-park. 

At St. George's, Hanover-square, Major 
Dycc, of the Madras army, to Jane Elizabeth, 
only daughter of Lieut. Colonel MachlacUan. 

DEATHS. 

On the 1st ult, in South .street. Park-lane, 
the Right Hon. Elizabeth Lady Kilmain. 

On the 27th of November, at Kite Hill, 
Isle of Wight, aged 75, Mary, widow of the 
late John Popham, Esq. 

24th ult, at Dorchester, Joshua Hyde, Esq. 
youngest son of the late J. Hyde, Esq.. of 
Hyde-end, Berks. 

8 1 St May, at Futteyghur, Ensign John Wil- 
liam Tomkins, 'of the Hon. Company's 1st 
regt Bengal Native Infantry, in the 24th year 
of his age. 

6th ult, Mr. R. Richards, of St John-street, 
Islington-road, and late of Forest's-wharf, 
Great EarPs-street, Blackfriars, aged 66. 

Srd ult, R. J. Powell, Esq., of Hinton, 
Herefordshire, chairman of the quarter sessions 
for the county, and deputy-steward of the city. 

5th ult., at Norwich, W. Simpson, Esq., a 
magistarte, and many years treasurer of the 
county of Norfolk, and derk of the peace of 
the city of Norwich. 

7th ult, at Twickenham, deeply lamented, 
Mary, relict of Alex. Hatfield, Esq. 

7th ult., Ellen Anne, aged 22, second daugh- 
ter of H. Pounsett, Esq., of CamberweU. 

At Dominica, in the Slst year of his age, in 
consequence of injuries received in the late 
hurricane, E. P. Burke, Esq., first puisne 
judge of the island of St Lucia. 

6th ult., W. Crewe Ireland, Esq. of Canon- 
bury.square, Islington. 
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THE COURT MAGAZINE. 



FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1835. 



WALKING DRESS. 

Satin robe, a deep citron ground plaided 
in one of the new Walter Scott patterns. A 
high corsage, fitting tight to the shape, and 
marking it out distinctly. The sleeve forms 
two bouffants above the elbow, and then de- 
scends full nearly to the wrist, where the ful- 
ness is confined by a band of citron-coloured 
fancy sDk trimming with a richly wrought 
lozenge in the centre. The front of the dress 
is ornamented in a light but rich style with 
fancy silk trimming disposed in half circles, 
which gradually increase in size from the waist 
to the extremity of the skirt ; they are attached 
by lozenges from which short tassels depend. 
Morning cap bordered wkh a mcJie of bhnde 
de Cambrap, Bonnet of brun d'Etpagne vel- 
vet, the crown a moderate size, is placed rather 
far back ; the brim is round, and a little bent 
over the forehead ; the trimming consists of a 
band and knots of plain brown satin riband, 
and the beautiful plumage of a foreign bird, 
corresponding in its tints with those of the 
robe; it is phiced at the bottom of the crown 
on the left side, and droops over the brim to 
the right. Laige square collar of blonde de 
Cambray. A sable palatine tippet, or Cash- 
mere shawl, should be worn with this dress 
for the promenade. 

CARRIAGE DRESS. 

Robe of green eaiin damased, a rich dead 
ground with satin sprigs highly raised. Cor- 
sage, a three-quarter height, plain behind, and 
disposed in full folds, which form a V on the 
finont. Sleeves a la/oUe. Dark brown vel- 
vet mantle lined with swansdown, a rouleau of 
which edges the collar, sleeves, and round of 
the doak. It is of the Witzcboura form, drawn 
close at the back, with large Turkish sleeves, 
and a deep falling collar; is a good deal shorter 
than the dress, and rounded at the comers. 
Hat of maize satin, a round open brim, the 
interior of which is trimmed with coques of 
transparent satin riband corresponding with the 
mantle, and short ruehes of bloiid lace, termi- 
nated by brides of transparent satin riband the 
colouif of the hat. The crown is low, placed 
perpendicularly, and ornamented with knots 
of riband, and two ostrich feathers of the 
same hue. 

VOL. VI. — Ko. II. 



BALL DRESS. 

White satin round dress, the corsages a little 
higher on the shoulders than they have recently 
been worn, is plain behind, and arranged before 
in folds, which aie drawn down a little in the 
centre of the bosom ; it is bordered with blond 
lace. The tunic is ofgaaiegros de Naples, the 
corsage turns back in a lappel of the shawl kind, 
a broad rich satin riband, gold colour, figured 
lightly with brown, is passed through the deep 
hem that borders both it and the round of the 
dress. A row of embroidery in gold-coloured 
floss silk, surmounts the riband at a little dis- 
tance from it ; a fall of blond lace is attached 
rather full to the outer edge. Bouffant sleeves ; 
the hair dressed low behind, and parted at the 
.sides, is decorated with knots of ribands, corre- 
sponding with the border ; they are placed low 
at the sides, and flowers at the base of the 
bows. The arrangement of the coiffure is 
novel, and the effect extremely tasteful. Gold 
enamelled ear-rings, pearl necklace. 

general observations on fashions and 
dress- 
It is now the season for furs, and never 
were they in our memory more in favour in 
out-door dress: but, when we say furs, we 
should rather say fur, for sable is the only one 
adopted by ladies of high fashion. Muffs are 
universally worn, but boas are now rarely seen. 
Pelisses are more in favour than mantles, they 
are either trimmed with sable or fancy silk 
trimming ; the latter is very much in favour. 
We see some, also, trimmed with velvet ; these 
pelisses are either of satin or rich figured silk. 

A few mantelets of flowered Cashmere 
trimmed with velvet have appeared, but we 
cannot say how far they may become fashion- 
able. The grounds of some are light, of 
others dark, but the pattern is always in rich 
full colours. The mantelet is of a large size, 
it is lined with gros de Naples the colour of 
the ground, and trimmed with bias bands of 
velvet to correspond with one of the hues of 
the flowers. 

We observe that some of the most novel 
black velvet bonnets arc made with horse-shoe 
crowns, and brims of a moderate size that 
shade the face; the interior of the brim is 
trimmed just over the forehead with blond 
lace» which is attached at each temple by a 
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very small red rose without foliage. The 
crown is decorated with a band of black satin 
riband, which, descending obliquely, forms 
bridei : a fuU blown rose with buds and foliage 
is inserted in the band on the right side near 
the top, but as the stalk is long and slender, it 
rises above it, and has all the graceful play of 
a feather. 

The brims of hats are a little more bent 
over the face this month. We do not perceive 
any other alteration in the shape. Satin and 
velvet hats appear in equal favour. Rose, 
maize, and blue, are the colours preferred for 
satin hats : rich full hues are most fashionable 
for velvet ones. Ostrich feathers are employed 
for both; they must be either white, or the 
colour of the hat, of a moderate length, and not 
exceeding two or three in the bouquet. Plain 
satin ribands the colour of the hat, are those 
most frequently adopted. 

Evening dress presents a singular but, 
upon the whole, graceful melange of the 
fashions of the middle ages, with those of 
Queen Anne*s, and the earlier part of George 
the Third's reign. Open robes of the rich 
materials which we have described in our late 
numbers, are worn over petticoats of plain 
satin. This fashion which we have already 
spoken of, is becoming very general. The 
under dress is almost invariably trimmed with 
blond lace flounces. Those of blonde de 
Cambray are in high request, the lightness 
and openness of the ground, with the uncom- 
mon beauty of the patterns, the style of which 
is fully equal to the most novel French blonds, 
have procured them very high patronage. This 
may, perhaps, also, in some d^ree, be owing 
to their combining economy with elegance, as 
the price is not above a third of the French 
article, though even connoisseurs cannot tell 
the difference. The corsage of the robe is 
always pointed, draped on the bosom, and 
frequently finished with a mantilla to corre- 
spond with the flounces of the under dress. In 
this case the sleeve is of the beret or bouffant 
form, nearly covered by sabots corresponding 
with the mantilla ; the sides of the robe have 
scarcely any ornament. We have, however, 
observed, in some instances, that a knot of 
riband, strongly contrasting the colour of the 
petticoat, attaches the robe to it on each side, 
at the topmost flounce. 

Gaxe goihiqxiey gaze gros de Naples, and, 
above all, blond lace, are in request, both for 
soirees and balls. Some of the most beautiful 
dresses of the latter material are those of the 
blonde de Cambray. Some have the grounds 
lightly sprigged, others are striped, a coUmne, 
and trimmed en biais with superb flounces; 
some excessively deep, others of more moderate 
breadth ; each has a heading of singular beauty. 
We have seen some of these robes with low 
corsages^ cut st^uare and plain behind, draped 



horizontally on the bosom, the draperies re- 
tained in the centre, and at the point of each 
shoulder^ by a sin^^e flower. The flounce, 
which was excessively deep, was looped in 
front on each side by a bouquet of flowers, 
attached by a knot of gauze riband, the ends 
of which descended to the extremity of the 
skirt. The prevailing colours are different 
shades of lavender, brown, and green, ramona, 
ruby, rose, maize, and light blue. Rose and 
blue are principally for evening dress, and for 
haU. 

COSTUME or PARIS.— BT A PAUSUN COIUUSPOIIDBirr. 

It is very well known that the Parisians 
always labour under a mania of one kind or 
other. The present reigning one is la danse. 
Balls succeed each other with such extreme 
rapidity, that a lady has no time to think of 
any thing but her dresses for them ; for assist 
at them she must in one way or other, if not 
as danseuse, at least as diaperon : for the latter 
the robe may be either of a rich or light mate- 
rial, as tissu de Memphis, satin Isabelle, gaze 
blonde, &c. If open, the petticoat should be 
white satin. If round, blond lace flounces 
should decorate the skirt. The newest style 
for the body is a drapery, that has the effect 
of a pelerine ; it is disposed in folds all round, 
and bordered with blond lace. Venetian sleeves 
give an elegant finish to a dress of this kind, 
they are full nearly to the elbow, an open 
and pointed piece descends in drapery from 
the elbow to the knee. The effect is very 
graceful. 

The head-dress may be either ostrich feathers 
with diamonds, or coloured gems, or else a tur- 
ban or hat. Turbans are very fashionable, 
particularly those ^ la Juire, or a VOdalisque. 
One of the latter, composed of plain blond, had 
the folds marked by a chef of diamonds, which 
was brought round to form a bandeau in the 
forehead. Another, d la Juire, was an inter- 
mixture of white and gold gauze ; it was orna- 
mented with a superb heron's plume, and an 
agraffe of coloured gems. 

Gaze satin, gaze blonde, tulle Ordine, and 
gaze Elisabeth^ are all fiuhionable for dancing 
dresses. Satins of light colours figured with 
silver, are also sometimes adopted. The cor- 
sages of these dresses are cut low, the sleeves 
short and full, but the trimmings offer a 
good deal of variety. Some are onuunented 
with Sevign^s of tuUe, disposed in regular 
plaits, others with mantillas of blond, and a few 
are trimmed a/ ^enfant, with a single fall of 
blond. Flowers are frequently intermin^ed 
with the ornaments of the corsage and the folds 
of the sleeve. They arc employed also to deco- 
rate the skirts, either disposed en MaOUIde, or 
else arranged in serpentine lines. A pretty 
trimming of this kind is a wreath of heath 
blossom encircling the upper edge of the hem, 
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wUch is cut out in round dmlf . Headings of 
flowers or of ribands are also frequently adapted 
for Uond flounces. 

Ball head-dresses are principally of hair, 
arranged either in curls or loops, next the face, 
according to the fancy of the wearer ; the hind 
hair may be disposed in crescents, or perpen- 
dieular bows, or arranged en eouronne^ or 
twisted up ^ fa Grecque- Fashion gives lati- 
tude enough in this respect. The prevailing 
ornaments are flowers or ribands, but for a hal 
pure the coiffure is frequently ornamented with 
diamonds and ostrich feathers. The jewellery 
worn at some of the late court balls by sevend 
elegantly dressed ladies, consisted only in a 
superb agraffe of opal, of pearls, or of dia- 
monds in the centre of the draperies of the 
cartage. The ear-rings and the ornament in 
the middle of the bandeau, also corresponded. 



vil 

An envelope for evening coiffures, called a ea* 
Uehe, has been introduced this last week, which, 
we believe, was very fashionable some sixty or 
seventy years ago. For the benefit of our 
fair young readers who may never have heard 
their grandmammas speak j)f it, we must ex- 
phun that it is a silk hood drawn with whale- 
bone in such a manner as to completely cover 
the head without deranging the coiffure ; it is 
generally made of bhick gros de Naples, lined 
with rose-coloured satin, and edged with narrow 
bUck lace. A modem addition, and a very 
good one to the cal^he, is a mantelet of the 
same materials, wadded, rounded at the sides, 
and whaleboned in such a manner as to prevent 
it from crushing the dress. The favourite 
colours are ramona, violet, emenld, and light 
green, rose, ponceau, and some fancy hues. 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE- 



A Fourth Edition of the Prayer Book and 
Lessons, arranged by the late Honourable 
Charlotte Grimstone, in 2 vols. The First 
containing the Morning Prayer; the Second, 
the Evening Service. This Edition will be 
considerably reduced in size, in order to render 
it more portable. 



Mr. Thomas Roscoe, Editor of the Land, 
scape Annual, is preparing for publication an 
Excursion in North Wales, which will be em- 
bellished with numerous highly.finished plates, 
from drawings made expressly for the work, by 
Cattermole, Cox, Creswick, and Walker of 
Derby. 



BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND QEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 

On the 10th ult, in Upper Grosvenor 
Street, the Countess de Lawarr, of a daughter. 

On the 14th ult, in South Audley Street, the 
Lady of Viscount Torrington, of a daughter. 

At Powis Castle, Lady Lucy Clive, of a 
still-born child. 

On the 80th of December, in Sussex Place, 
Regent's Park, the Hon. Mn. Edward Fletcher, 
of a son. 

On the 24th of December, at the Royal Hos- 
pital at Kilmainham, Dublin, the Lady of 
Lieut.. General the Right Hon. Sir Hussey 
Vivian, of a daughter. 

On the 22d of December, at Northampton, 
the Lady of Quintus Vivian, Esq., of the 8th 
Royal Irish Hussara, of a son and heir. 

On the 24th of December, in Wilton Cres- 
cent, the Lady of Captain Vernon Haicourt, 
|l. N., of a son. 

On the 26th of December, in Dean Street, 
Park Lane, the Lady of the Hon. Charles 
Abbott, of a son. 



On the 29th of December, in Hertford 
Street, May Fair, the Lady of William Ber- 
tram Evans, Esq. of a daughter. 

On the 29th of December, at Bardon Park, 
Leicestershire, the Lady of Robert Jacomb 
Hood, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 26th of December, at Manheim, 
Grand Duchy of Baden, the Lady of Lieut- Col. 
Stepney Cowell (late Coldstream Guards), of 
a son. 

On the 90th of December, at Kemp Town, 
Brighton, the Lady of Thomas Read Kemp^ 
Esq., of a son. 

On the dOth of December, at Bath, the 
Lady of H. M. Chadwick, Esq., of Mavesyn- 
Ridware, Staffordshire, of a son and heir. 

On the dOth December, at the Rectory, 
Farnborough, Hants, the Lady of the Rev. 
Charles Eckersall, of a daughter. 

On the 1st ult., at the Lady Colchester*s, 
Montague Place, RusseTl Square, the Lady of 
the Hon. Philip Henry Abbott, of a daughter. 

On the 19th ult., in Park Street, the Lady 
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of tbe Hon. William a* Coart Holmes, of a son 
and heir. 

On the 14th ult, at his seat, Manby, Brigg, 
the Lady of the Hon. Charles Anderson Pel- 
ham, of a son and heir. 

On the 7th ult, at Babraharo, the Lady of 
H. J. Deane, Esq., of a daughter. 

At Hall, the seat of Charles Chichester, 
Esq., the Lady of R. Chichester, Esq., of St. 
Brannocks, of a son. 

In Portman Street, on the 5th ult., tbe Lady 
of Lieutenant. Colonel KnoUys, Scots Fusileer 
Guards, of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the SOth of December, at St Mary's, 
Lambeth, William Clowes, junior, Esq., of 
Parliament Street, to Emma, daughter of the 
late Thomas Lett, Esq., of Ijambeth, and 
St Peter's, Kent 

On the 27th of December, at St. Peter's, 
in Thanet, the Rev. Alexander Benn Russell, 
youngest son of the late Claud Russell, Esq., of 
Binfield, Berks, to Louisa Ansley, eldest 
daughter of George Hannam, Esq., of Broms- 
ton House, near Ramsgate. 

On the dOth of December, at All Soul's, 
Langham Place, the Rer. Newton Smart, 
Master of Farley Hospital, Wilts, to Charlotte, 
daughter of the late Henry De Bemiere, Esq., 
Colonel in his Majesty's Service. 

On the 90th of December, at Clapham, the 
Rev. Edward Hayes Pickering, of Eton, to 
Anna Maria, fifth daughter of Thomas Stephen- 
son, Esq., of Clapham Common. 

On the Ist ult., at St Pancras Church, 
Joseph Lax, Esq., of Litfield Place, Clifton, 
to Sarah Frances, daughter of the late Nathaniel 
Barton, Esq., of Corsley House, Wiltshire. 

On the 14th ult, at Bloomsbury Church, 
Harry Peter, son of Thomas Capreel, Esq., 
of St Omers, to Mary Anne Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of James Hansard, Esq., of South- 
ampton-street 

On the 13th ult, at St George's, Blooms- 
bury, Richard Taylor Raynsford, Esq., for- 
merly of Gravely, Herts, to Henrietta Char- 
lotte, only daughter of the late H. J. A. Croas- 
daile, Esq., of HargraveLodge, Stansted, Essex. 

On the 5th ult., at St Petei's Church, Wal- 
worth, the Rev. D. Rees, of Burton Latimer, 
Northamptonshire, to Mary Eliza Curtis, 



youngest daughter of Mrs. Elizabeth Curtis, 
of Walworth. 

On the ISth ult, at St John's, Hackney, 
Mr. John West, of Hatcham, Surrey, to 
Marianna, eldest daughter of W. F. Baker, 
Esq., R. N. 

On the 7th ult. Lord Norreys to Miss Har- 
court, at Nuneham Courtenay. The cere- 
mony was performed by the Archbishop of 
York in the parish church, and was attended 
by a large party which was assembled for the 
occasion. 

DEATHS. 

On the 27th of December, at Edmonton, 
Charles Lamb, Esq., late of the East India 
House, author of the « Essays of Elia," and 
of other works, in his 61st year. 

On the 25th of December, at Kew Green, 
Surrey, Lieut John Caldwell, of the 2d West 
India Regt., late of the Island of Jamaica, in 
his 41st year. 

On the 27th of December, at Widmore, 
Kent, George Telford, Esq., formerly of Yoric, 
in his 86th year. 

On the 23d of December, at Horton Kirfoy, 
Mr. John Harris, of Famingham, Kent, in his 
78th year. 

On the 24th of December, Major A. Cfa^ 
lin, late of Aylesbury. 

On the 1st ult., at her house in Lower 
Brook Street, Lady Henry Fitzroy. 

On the 29th of December, at Mulbarton, in 
his 79th year, the Rev. Miles Beevor, D.D., 
third son of Sir Thomas Beevor, Bart, late of 
Hethel, Rector of Hethel and of Bircham 
Newton with Tofts, and Vicar of Kettering- 
ham, all in the county of Norfolk, and for 
many years a Deputy-Lieutenant and Magis- 
trate of that county. 

On the 29th of December, at Bath, after a 
few days' illness, the Rev. Thomas Robert 
Malthus. 

On the 14th ult., the long and painful illness 
of Mademoiselle Duchesnois, Uie celebrated 
tragedian, terminated in her death. 

Mrs. Frederick James ToUemache, Lady of 
the fifth son of tbe late Lord Huntingtower, 
and grandson of Louisa, Countess of Dysart 

On the 6th ult., at Southampton, Ann, 
Countess of Mountnonis, daughter of the late 
Viscount Courtenay, and sister of the present 
Earl of Devon. 
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THE COURT MAGAZINE. 



FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH OF MARCH, 1885. 



DINNER AND EVENING DRESSEa 

BITTING riOURI. 

The under dtess ia white aatiiiy the robe 
white enpe, the eor$age is cut low and square, 
pointed at bottom, plain behind, and draped 
d ia TjrroHenm on the bosom; a blond lace 
mantilla encirdes the back and shoulders, it 
if ornamented with papiUon bows of rose 
coloured ganse ribbon. Double bouffimt 
•leeres, the upper one very full; the lower 
forms only a large bouillon. The skirt open 
in front, and trimmed down the sides with 
blond lace, is looped back in full, folds by 
papitton bows, corresponding with those on 
the shoulders. White cnpe turban, a low 
foundation ; the front is arranged in high and 
voluminous f<dds on the left side, and in 
•mailer ones on the right. A gold band of • 
rich but light kind is placed at Uie base of the 
folds on the left sidei and passes behind them 
on the right A bouquet of red roses with 
their buds, is inserted in the band on the left, 
and a single rose placed under the folds on the 
right. Polonaise of broad white satin ribbon, 
embroidered in a wreath of red roses and 
foliage; it is lined and bordered with swans- 
down. White kid gloves, trimmed with a 
double Tuehe of white satin ribbon. White 
satin slippers in sandals. The jewellery worn 
with this dress should be pearls. 

BTANPINO FIOUUE. 

A BOUND robe of Ueu de Roi relret, a low 
eanmge, draped horisoncally on the back and 
front of the breast, and pointed at the bottom. 
Sleeves a ia Foiie, of bionde de Cambra^, over 
ber^t ones of white satin. Velvet mandienms 
of the shell form, edged with blond lace. The 
ruehe which trims the bosom is of bionde ilitu 
'wm. The hair is parted on the forehead, 
arranged' in frdl curls at the sides, and in a full 
bow on the summit of the head, from whence 
a ringlet or two is suffered to stray. A golden 
arrow traverses the bow, and a circlet of gold 
«f» FerrfuMf completes the ornaments of the 
m^wM. Neek^hain a teCA#MlMr« of gold. 



OKNKBAL 0BBBKVATI0N8 ON FASHIONS AND 
DBBSB. 

Mantlbs are now less generally adopted in 
cairiage dress, and will probably by the end of 
the month be laid aside entirely. They now 
begin to be superMded by mantuas. This is 
a mantelet of a new form, short, and rounded 
at the corners ; they are made both in velvet 
and satin. We have seen some in full colours, 
but light hues are more generally adopted : . the 
latter are usually lined and trimmed with 
swans-down. The lining of the former is 
satin, and the trimming a new kind of fox fur ; 
it is close and very light, of a tawny orange, 
but black at the extremity. We have seen 
also a few tippets of it. Cashmere robes, of 
Uack or dark grounds^ with very deep palm 
borders, are coming much into favour in car- 
riage dress. The oonaget are made high, 
with plain backs that fasten behind, and the 
fronts dressed in interlaced folds on the bosom. 
The sleeves, of the foUe kind, and of a very 
large size, have scarcely any stiffening at the 
top. Velvet bonnets are generally adopted 
with these dresses; the best style is a bonnet 
trimmed with a single, long, curled ostrich 
feather, and a band and full bow of satin 
ribbon at the back of the bonnet: the trim- 
ming should correspond with the ground of 
the robe. 

Some pretty aprons of printed satin have 
appeared in morning dress, those most in fa- 
vour are of light colours, a plain ground with 
a printed border, that encircles also the pockets 
and the waisL 

The materials of evening dress continue to 
be of the richest description. Pompadour 
satins, a white ground embroidered in bou- 
quets of different flowers in colours, are much 
in request. The ioAne Seamm, a superb 
materiai of the damask kind, intemdngjed with 
gold, are highly fashionable. Robes composed 
of these rich materials never have any trim- 
ming round the border. The eonoffe^ low and 
square, is usually made without drapery, Jmt 
is trinuned with a mantiHa, or else in the 
pelerine stile, with blond lac«« In sevenl 
d 
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iDstiiieefl we have obtenred that the conage^ 
ioetead of being rounded* it pointed at the 
bottom; and we have seen lome edged with 
blond, which has a very elegant effect. The 
sleeves of these robes are mostly of the triple 
sabot kind, the sabots formed of blond over 
white satin. Venetian sleeves of blond laoe 
are also in iavour. We perceive that the 
tlonde de Cambray has lost nothing of its 
attraction. 

Turbans are at present in the highest favour 
in evening dress, those « la Jmoe are most 
prevalent Some are composed of Cashmere 
scarfs, others of English point lace. Some 
have also been introduced composed of blonde 
de Cambray; they are generally formed of a 
scarf arranged in fiill folds round a low foun- 
dation, and with the ends, which are of un- 
common richness, ftlling in the neck ; they are 
mounted on white satin. Some are trimtned 
with an aigrette of predous stones, but many 
have no ornament. Spanbh hats are b«|^ning 
to be very much in &vour; they are of two 
kinds, the Chapeau CaaHUan and the Chapaau 
iMobelle; the first has a low dawn, and smaU 
brim turning up very high on the right rndf, 
and descending low on the left. Some are 
composed of plain velvet, and trimmed with 
the plumage of a bird of Paradise dyed Uack. 
Others are of a light material, erApe nm^e; 
it is of different colours^ but rose and Uue 
seem preferred. These latter are always orna- 
mented with aigrettes, either the colour of the 
hat, or of silver. The Ckapeaua laabelU are 
always of velvet ; they are of different coloura» 
but black seems most in' request. The crown 
is high, and a little of the cone form, the brim 
deep, and inclining to the left side ; a single 
long white feaiher, planed perpendiculariy, is 
the only ornament of this elegant hat. 

An attempt has been made, but we think it 
will prove an unsuccessful one* to being heavy 
materials into fiivour in ball dress. We have 
seen some robes of violet satin, richly em- 
broidered in gold, and othen of Velvet» trii»- 
ned with, flounces of blond lace. The mode 
is, however, not at all general, nor do we think 
it likely to become so. dape* tutk^ Uond, 
and rich gauses, seem in equal fiivour. Some 
robes, composed of these materials, are made 
of the tunic form, open over white satin slips ; 
the robe ib shorter than the slip, and with 
square cornen ; the corsage is low, square, and 
with a little fulness, which gives ease and grace 
to the shape ; the sleeves are very short, they 
terminate in a laige bouiUon, These dresses 
are differendy trimmed; we have seen some 
simply bordered with two flat bands of coloured 
satin round the ooraage^ fronts, and bottom of 
the robe. Others had the fironti and border 
of the roh» trimmed with a wreath of foiget- 
mOijAots, or other delicate flowers, and the 
eotaage decorated with a blond lace mantilla, 
iriiich was headed by a smaller wreath of 



flowen to ooiTCSpond. A quiUing of Uood 
lace, not very deep, depended finom die bmMm 
at the bottom of Uie sleeve. Ceintures with 
floating ends are still very fiuhionable; where 
the ends do not float, a- riband of the ssme 
kind as the eemUure is attached at the top of 
the eortage by a jeweDed brooche, the ends 
pass through the waistband, and fidl neariy to 
the knee. 

Ball dress silk stockings are remarkable for 
their beanty; some are ornamented with impli- 
cations of rich blond lace on the instep. The 
little wreaths of ooquee of ribands, so long In 
fiivour for trimming the tops of gloves, are now 
beginning to be superseded by a friiy wreadi 
of flowers, corresponding with the trimming of 
the dress, or the coiffure. 

BaU-dveas ooSffwree are ahrays of hair; they 
continue to be ornamented with flowers prin- 
cipally, but we see some decorated with bou- 
quets composed of the heads of feathers. 
Soarfr are universally adopted in evening dresi, 
those of MMids dSf Caai6r«y are most in frvour. 
No chaise this month in fiiahionaWe ooIoutb. 

oosTuw or rkVft, wt a pamsuk oonanronoBirr. 

Thb mania for dancing, whieh oonikin«es as 
great as ever, erases our proneoadea to be 
thinly attended ; however, some days qnuaaal^ 
fine for the scaaoa, have attracted seveial 
elegantly dressed women to the bote de Jen- 
logne, and the TuUeries gardena. The dresses 
most admired for the promenade, are satins of 
new pattens, very risoilar to those that were 
last year adopted in muslin. Qaaas green 
grounds, thickly covered with pAttems in dark 
hoes, seem most in fovour. 

Tartan shawls have entirely lost their vogue-, 
they are repboed by Egyptian shawls, which 
are now more lashioiiaUe than any other. 
Pelisse robes, both of satin and velvet, hate 
been during the last week veiy much adopted, 
and boas, which for some time have been mudi 
out of favour, are once more in geaeeal request. 
Satin bonnets are at this moment in a m^ority* 
particularly those of strew oolonr, or dtnm, 
trimmed either with fealhen or flowen of the 
same hue. Velvet is still, however, fitthio»- 
able, both for hats and bonneti. Black, emerald 
green, and bleu d'Sco$ee are the coloon most 
in request The most fiishiimble atile of 
trimming for hats is a sinn^ fwther attached 
on one side of the crown. They aee won 
over a small bonnet-cap a£ bfonde iUueiom, in- 
termlzed with nee or cheiry*c(donred lihuML 

Worked muslin oqw are quite out of foroor 
in morning dress, those of English point bo^ 
or of narrow blimd, attached upon • border of 
Ittlfa^ are the only ones in request 

Ball dnesa has lost something of its richness 
since last month, but it has gained us lightness 
and simplicity. Flowen aoe the omamenfs 
most gauaSlj adopted, botih for robes an^ 
coiffure*. Several robes are trimmed ^n one 
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tide of the ikirt with bouqueU of flowert, 
pliced St reguhur dif tances, and descesdiiig to 
the bottom. Wreaths are sometiinee employed 
inatead of boaqueta. We may cite, among the 
moat elegant lobea of the fonner kind, one of 
white crape, trimmed with five bouquets of 
flowera of different colours, but only one hue 
in each bouquet. Sprigs of all the difbrent 
flowers were intenningled in the wreath which 
dec o rated the hair. Ball robes are made much 
longer than usual, and the conoge* cut verj 
low. A new stile of short sleeve, and one 
that is becoming very fashionable, is composed 
of three bias pieces, fonning bot^pam one 
above the other. 

Jewellery is at this moment but little wooiy 
many ladies adopt one sing^ bQou only; that 
la, a magnificent i^;raffe of diamonda, pearls. 



or coloured gems, pbced in the centre of the 
draperiea of the oortag^. • If a bandeau and 
ear-ringa are worn, they must be an aviUt but 
these omamenta are firequendy dispensed with. 
Although eo{ffurw en chevetuf are generslly 
high behind, many ladies of distinguished taste 
adopt low ones, so that it is rather difficult to 
say which is really the most fiwhionaUe. A 
great many are decorated with wreaths of 
flowers. Some are brought round the fiioe 
like the trimming of a cap, others pass behind 
the bow of hair, and the two extremities tou<^ 
the cheeks. Some are placed upon the fore- 
head; but theae last are very few in number. 
There are no new colours this month, but white 
dresses are in a decided migority in evening 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



In a few days will be publkhed, '< Pbo- 
▼wciAL Skbtchsb,** by the Author of the 
* Usurei's Daughter,*' the •* Puritan's G^ve^** 
Uo.ke. 

Neariy ready, ** Thb Skbtoh Book of tub 

SOVTB." 

On the first of April will be completed (by 
the pabHeation of the Twelfth part), ^ Wea. 
taU and Martin's Blustiations of the BiUe.* 
The extensive sale of this work (amounting 
within three weeks of the publication of the 
first part to 14,000), has induced the propde. 
tors to enter into arrangements with the above 
eminent artists for a series of uniform Illus- 
trations of the New Testament which will be 
produced the b^^ning of next season. 

A novel, by lie late William Gk>dwin, jun., 
entitled « IVansfusion,'* with Biographical 
Introduction and |lotes, by William Godwin, 
Esq.9 and Mrs. Shelley. 

A Neapolitan Romance, by James Boaden, 
Esq., (author of « The Man of two Lives," 
Lives of Mrs. Siddons, Mr. Kemble, &c), called 
the '« Doom of Giallo.** 

A New Romance by the author of ** Rook- 
WOOD," entitled, <* C^ichton," founded on 
the adventures of the celebrated Scottish poet 
sod sdiolar, The adnUrable Criehton. 

A Poet's Portfolio; or Minor Poems, in 
three books, by James Montgomery, fcp. 8vo. 

Travels in Ethiopia, by G. A. Hoskins, Esq. 
wiib plates. 

Autobiography of an Irish Traveller, 8 vols., 
postSvo. 



A eoMplete Latin-En^^iah Dictionary^ coos- 
piled from the best sources, chiefiy German, 
and adapted to the uae of odOogeaand schools, 
1 vol. 8vo.,by the Rev. J. Esmond Riddle,M. A. 

Mr. Swan is preparing for publication, Blui^ 
tratioBs of the Comparative Anatomy of the 
Nervous System. The plates vriU be in 4lo., 
and executed on steel, by Finden. 

Early this mdsth will appear, in a amgle 
volume^ Ou> Maids ; their VABUTixa, Cmx- 

BACTXBS AND GONBITIONS. 

The Fifth Volume of the PAUNT'a Cabi- 
xsT of AjBusement and Instruction, is now 
completed. 

The Tliird Edition of the AuroBiooBAraT 
or A DiSBBMrnvo Minibtbb is now in the 
press, and will contain an Answer from the 
Rev. Author to the Reviewers of the fonner 
Editions. 

By subscription, in May, will be publishedr 
in two volumes, Pobms, by Richard Hatt, with 
a Memoir of hia Life. 

Preparing for publication, Floba akd Tha- 
lia, or Gems of Flowers and Poetry, culled 
and arranged by a Lady, and illustrated with 
twenty-six plates. 

Mr. Valpy has announced for publication 
on the 1st of April next, a new and illustrated 
edition of Popx's Wobks ; to be edited by 
Db. Cbolt, with a new Life, Notes> and Cri- 
tical Observations on each Poem. The work 
is to be published in six Monthly VolumeSf on 
the phm of Byron, Scott, and Shakspeaie. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 

In Dorer-street, on the llth ult, the Lady 
Jemima Eliot, of a son. 

On the 7th ult. the Lady oT Dr. Aleiander, 
Hon. East India Company's Service, of a 
daughter. 

On the 7th ult the Lady of E. Wolflf, Esq. 
Camherwell-grove, of a son. 

On Tuesday last, at Westbrook, Herts, 
Lady Georgiana Ryder, of a son. 

On the llth ult. in Belgrave-square, the 
Lady of R. Sanderson, Esq. M.P. of aaon. 

The wife of the Rev. J. D. Shafto, of a 
daughter. 

On the first ult. in Upper Brook Street, the 
Lady of Sir John M. Burgoyne, Bart, of a 
daughter. 

On the 1st ult at Bonehill, Staffordshire, 
Lady Jane Peel, of a son. 

At Spetchley, Worcestershire, the Lady of 
Robert Berkeley, Esq. jun., of a son. 

At Manchester, the lady of H. Beville, 
Esq., Capt in the 5th Drag^ Guards, of a son. 

At Loughton rectory, Bucks, the bdy of the 
Rev. J. Athawes, of a son. 

At Stamfofd-hill, the lady of A. Wilson, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

At Woodend, Yorkshire, the lady of S. 
Crompton, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

At Weston-surper-Mare, the bdy of H. 
Davies, Esq., solicitor, of a daughter. 

At Caldecott Hall, Warwickshire, the Lady 
of E. C. Macnaughten, Esq., of a daughter, 
•tiU-bom. 

At Preston Deanery, Northamptonshire, the 
Lady of L. Christie, Esq., of a son. 

At Blackheath Hill, the Lady of Lieut R. 
Barclay, R. N., of a daughter. 

At her hxhefs house, Reading, the Lady of 
the Rev. C. Mackenzie, of a son. 

In Gower Street, Bedford Square, the wife 
of W. Porter, Esq., of a daughter. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Faringdon, Berkshire, E. Matthews, 
Esq., to Sarah, daughter of Robert Gerring, 
Esq., of that place. 

On the 2nd. ult at St George's, Hanover 
Square, by the Rev. Richard Salwey, Rector 
of Fawkham, Kent, Charles Hancock, Esq. 
Ezon of hb Majesty's Yeomen Guard, to 
Sophia Harriet, daughter of George Battye^ 
Esq. of Campden-hill, Kensington. 

On Tuesday, the 10th ult, at Thomham 
Magna, Suffolk, by the Rev. Sir A. B. Hen- 
niker, Bart., T. Lorett, of Femhill, in the 
county of Salop, Esq., to the Hon. Emily 
Henniker, third daughter of the late, and sister 
to the present, Lord Henniker. 



On the ard ult at All Soul*s, Langham 
Place, and afterwards at the Bavarian Chapel, 
according to the rites of the Catholic Church, 
the Baron Paul Louis Jules de Peyionnet, only 
son of the Count de Peyronnet, to Georgina 
Frances, second daughter of the kte George 
Whitfield, Esq. of the Ishinds of St Vincent 
and Grenada. 

On the 12th ult at St James's church, 
John, eldest son of J. C. Moore, Esq. of 
Cors¥rall of Wigtonshire (N-B.), to Carolinef 
youngest daughter of the late J. Bradley, Esq., 
of Colbome Hill, Staffordshire. 
• On the 12th ult, at St. Geoige*s, Hano?er 
Square, B. Long, Esq., of Colchester, to Miss 
Charlotte Georgiana Wheat8tone,seconddaugh. 
ter of W. Wheatstone, Esq. 

On the 10th ult, at St Martin's, W. 0. 
Jackson, Esq., son of Warren Hastings Row- 
land Jackson, Esq., of Castleview, in the 
county of Cork, to Georgiana Maria Jane, only 
daughter of Dr. J. Johnson, of Suffolk Place. 

On the 9th ult, at St. Luke's, Chelsea, 
P. C. Ebhart, Esq., late Captain of the 45th 
regiment, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the 
late Major Ebhart, Commandant of York 
Hospital. 

At ChurchoTer, on Tuesday, the 10th ult, 
R. B. Hayes, Esq., late Captain in the 59th 
regiment, to Mary, second daughter of R- 
Pack, Esq., of Floore House, in the county of 
Northampton. 

DEATHS. 

On the llth ult, at the house of her brother, 
Archdeacon Jones, Stratford-green, Essex, 
Sarah Maria, second daughter of the late 
J. C. Jones, Esq., of Brynsteddfod, Den- 
bighshire. 

On the 19th ult, in Albion-road, Stoke 
Newington, W. Cawthome, aged 76, one of 
the Society of Friends. 

At Bantry House, in the county of Coric, 
on the 19th ult, in the fifty-sixth year of her 
age, Margaret Anne, Countess of Bantzy, 
eldest daughter of William Earl of ListoweU* 
deeply regretted by her family and friends. 

At BossaU, in the county of Cork, the 
Right Hon. Lady Macdonald, relict of Lieut- 
General Godfrey Bosville Lord Macdonald, of 
Thorpe and Gunthwailt, in the same county, 
and of Armadale CasUe, Isle of Skye, N.B. 

In South^treet, Lady Mary Afflick. aged 86. 

At Warwick House, Worthing, Lieut-Gen. 
Sir R. Jones, K.C.B., late of thej[Hoa East 
India Company's Sendee, aged 88L 

In Monti^e Square, Judith, relict of the 
late Rear Admiral Manby, of Northwold, Nor- 
folk, aged 47. 

In Alpha Road, A. Bimie, Esq., aged 72. 
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FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH OF APRIL, 1835. 



EVBNINO CONCERT DftBSB. 

Gtos de Tours robe of a peculiarly rich shade 
of green ; the eorrage is low, rounded on the 
shoulders, and pointed at the bottom ; it fits 
close to the shape, and is ornamented with a 
pelerine of white bbmde de Cambray, exceed, 
inglj shallow in the centre of the bosom, but 
falling rather deep over the back and shoulders. 
Sleeves h la Montespan, they are not quite so 
laiife as they have lately been woni, and de- 
scend to the bend of the arm ; a blond roan, 
chette of the antique form, looped in ftont by 
a bow of white satin riband terminates the 
sleeve. The border is trimmed with blonde de 
Cambray, arranged in festoons by knots of 
white satin riband, the trimming is drawn up 
nearly to the knee on the left side by a very full 
knot of riband. The hair is parted on the 
forehead, disposed in round curls at the sides, 
and in a bow, round which a platted braid is 
twisted on the summit of the head ; two white 
ostrich feathen placed at the base of the bow 
droop over it. Neck-chain of enamelled gold. 

MORKINO DRE88. 

Groe de Naples robe, a whke ground, striped 
obliquely in wreaths of light green foliage ; the 
corsage of a three-quarter height, plain behind, 
and draped in the form of a V on the bosom. 
Sleeves ^ la FoUej ceinture of light green 
taffetas riband. Cap of tulle blonde, the caul 
sits close to the head, and is encircled with a 
band of taffetas riband to correspond, termi. 
nating in a knot behind; a second knot is 
placed on one side near the top of the caul, the 
ends of which traverse the bands, and form 
brides ; the trimming of the front consists of 
two rows of lace, lightly intermixed with sprigs 
of foliage. Indian muslin pelerine, embroi- 
dered in feather-stitch, and bordered with Eng. 
lish point lace. 

DINNBB DRESS. 

Ukdeb dress of gold.coloured satin ; a low 
•quare corsage fitting close to the shape, and 
trimmed with a falling tucker of blond lace set 
on plain, short sleeves. The border is trimmed 

YOL. VI.— .HO. IT. 



with a single flounce of blonde illusunh set on 
with very little fullness. Open robe of violet 
poux de soie, lined with gold-coloured satin ; a 
shawl corsage, the lappel is of satin, and bor- 
dered, as are also the fronts of the dress with 
blonde illusion. Falier sleeves lined with satin 
bordered with blond, and looped at the bend of 
the arm. Chemisette of tulle illusion. The hair, 
parted on the forehead, falls in full ringlets at 
the sides of the face, and is arranged in light 
bows placed fiir back on the summit of the 
head. A gold bandeau encircles the head, and 
a wreath of flowera formed of gold and gems 
surrounds the bows. White open-worked silk 
gloves. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FABBIONS AND 
DRESS. 

The Court-mourning for the Emperor of 
Austria will throw but a passing cloud over 
^the splendour of fashion in the beginning of 
the month. Black satin robes have, in ^t, 
been in vogue during a part of March, and will, 
we have reason to think, continue to be worn 
tUl the change of mourning; for our fair 
readere are aware that the Lord Chamberlain*8 
orden are not very strictly adhered to in r^;ard 
to materials. Some of these robes have low 
corsages with phiin backs, and the fronts dis- 
posed in drapery ^ la Tyrolienne, and trimmed 
with knots of black or coloured satin ribands. 
Short sleeves composed of three bias folds, 
forming a triple bouffant of a novel kind; 
othere have the corsage a little rounded at the 
top, and trimmed with a lappel composed of 
three bias folds of satin ; a row of black blond 
lace is set on round the lower fold, it is very 
shallow in front, but broad round the back and 
shoulders ; a second row, falling over a single 
bouffant sleeve, forms a sabot. We do not 
know any style of corsage more advantageous 
to the shape than this. 

We have seen some robes of white crape 
prepared for the change of mourning; the 
corsages drooped, and retained in the centre of 
the bosom, and at the sides by knots of black 
satin riband, with a jet lozenge in the centre 
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of each, Tbe skirts were trimnied en tabUert 
with knots to correspond. Some very elegant 
robes are composed of white poux de aoie over 
petticoats of white gros de Naples ; the robe is 
looped rather above the ankle on the left side 
by a knot of black riband with floating ends, 
which fall over the petticoat; a bouquet of gold 
and silver flowers is inserted in the knot. The 
draperies of the corsage are retained in the 
centre by a papilhn bow of black riband, with 
an ornament of either gold or silver in the 
centre. A good many turbans are of black 
gauze, trimmed with gold or silver cords and 
tassels. 

It is yet too early to speak with certainty of 
the Spring flishions ; but we have reason to 
believe that open pelisses, composed of sum- 
mer silks, and edged with two or three pipings 
of a diflferent and striking colour, will be much 
in request towards the end of the month. 
They will be worn over muslin robes, either 
embroidered in front or trimmed with flounces. 
There is no doubt that embroidery will be ex^ 
ceedingly fashionable both for muslin robes 
and for lingerie. Printed muslins are expected 
to be very generally adopted in morning dress ; 
we have seen some new patterns of sprigs in 
delicate colours and of a small size, that ap« 
peared to us novel and pretty. 

We understand that gros de * Naples glaei 
and poux de soieaie the materials expected to be 
in favour for hats and bonnets, but those of 
satin will still remain fashionable during the 
whole of the month. Rice straw is expected 
to be as much in request as ever, and flowers, 
particularly Spanish lilac, the sweet-scented 
pea, and violets, wiU be generally employed for 
trimming both silk and rice straw hats. 

Organdy, sprigged in coloured cashmere, 
worsteds in single flowers with their foliage, was 
coming into favour in evening dress when the 
Court went into mourning, and' we believe it 
will be resumed as soon as the mourning is 
over. The dresses composed of it were draped 
on the bosom, the draperies bordered with 
lace. Triple bouflant sleeves and a ceinture 
of the colour of the flowers with floating ends. 
The new colours are expected to be diflerent 
shades of green, primrose, lilac, fawn, cherry 
colour, and a bright shade of blue. 

cosTDin or paus. — by a PimxiiAN ooaiinpoiiDBiiT. 
OoR iUgantes are looking as usual to the 
promenade of Longchamps for the summer 
fishions, at least as regards out-door costume. 
However, during the last two seasons, and 
particulariy last year, the promenade has not 
been by any means so numerously or brilliantly 
Attended as it formerly used to be; but it 
would be considered mavtais ton to appear in 
liny spring fashion till the season had been 
opened at Longchamps. Thus out-door dress 
ofiers little variety ; pelisses ofsaiin cachemire 
are the last novelty, they are of different 



colours, but emerald green predominates ; 
some have no other trimming than a row of 
knots of riband to correspond down tbe front 
of the dress ; others have, in addition to the 
knots, a row of swansdown on each side of the 
front; in the latter case tbe pelerine is always 
bordered to correspond. The most novel pele- 
rines are of a small size, square before and 
behind, but descending in raUier a point upon 
the shoulder. A cashmere shawl is generally 
worn with a pelisse, it should be of a very large 
size, but not suffered to hang very low behind. 
The hat may be either of satin or velown 
ipingUf but the latter is preferred ; violet and 
rose are the favourite colours. The trimming 
may be either two feathers of the same hue, 
attached by a knot of riband at the side of the 
crown, or else of riband only ; it is arranged in 
a succession ofeoques rising one above another 
in front of the crown, from the lower one, 
which is placed nearly at the bottom, an end 
falls on each side upon the brim. 

Among the millinery preparing for Long- 
champs we notice some satin and gros de 
Naples hats of a very tasteful description. 
Some have the brims standing out from the 
&ce, and the crowns projecting in front ; others 
with the brims bent over the fece, and larger 
than those of last year. There are also some 
satin and gros de Naples bonnets, the material 
is laid on the shape in folds. A morning 
bonnet, that struck us as particulariy gentle- 
womanly, is composed of green satin, the brim 
is deep, and partially shades the face; the 
crown is very low ; it is trimmed with a very 
broad riband, which forms a small pointed 
fidiu at the top, and a large knot on one side. 
A very pretty half.dress hat is composed of 
cherry.4»loured gros de Naples glazed with 
white; the crown is of the cone form, the 
brim turns up; it is trimmed with three 
sprigs of white acacia and ribands to corre- 
spond. We may add a half-dresa bonnet of very 
pale me^colomed gros de Naples, the material 
arranged in a very novel style in folds, and the 
trimming of riband to correspond. 

PaiUe de riz is not likely to lose any of its 
vogue this summer: several hats of it are 
already ordered for Longchamps. We do not 
see any actual novelty in the form of these 
hats, except that the brims are shallower and 
not so long as they are worn at present. They 
are ornamented in a very light style with spring 
flowers, violets are in a majority, and ribands 
of Indian taffetas, or those with gauze edges. 
Several are of two colours, those likely to he 
roost in favour are Sere and cherry-colour, iere 
and bleu Haiti, straw-colour and white* Sere 
and palissandre. 

Masked balls are over for the season, but 
dress balls are as frequent as they were in the 
beginning of the winter. Some of the most 
novel dancing dresses are of gauze figured in a 
different colour from the grouiid, as jooquiile 
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and lilac, white and emerald green, or rose, 
icre and cheny-colour ; low eoraage^ pointed at 
the bottom, draped in front, and trimmed be- 
hind with a double ruche of tulle blonde, which 
encircles the back, and terminates at the shouU 
der. A bouquet of lilac or other flowers cor. 
responding with one of the colours of the robe 
is placed upon the shoulder, and falls over a 
single bouffant sleeve, which is divided by the 
flowers into three separate parts ; the skirt is 
looped rather high on one side by a bouquet to 
correspond. 

We scarcely know which predominates, head 
dresses of hair or hats and turbans, in ball 



dress. The former are still generally of velvet. 
The Chapeau CastUlan is the shape preferred. 
A single long white feather droops gracefully 
on the brim, and a bouquet of flowers in co« 
loured gems, or a FerronUre in diamonds, is 
placed underneath it. The most fashionable 
turbans are those of white gauze figured in 
gold; a white aigrette is an ornament much in 
favour for a turban of this kind. The Jewish 
form still predominates. Fashionable colours 
are cherry, pale rose, emerald, and tea green 
6rcef lilac, straw colour, bleu HcUti, and palis- 
iandre. 
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The Author of '^Makanna " announces 
8 Novel, founded on the fearful realities in 
which Miss Blandy end the Honourable 
Captain Cronstoun were so deeply involved. 

In the Press, " Corn Law Rhymes ; '* the 
Third Volume of the Works of Ebenezer 
Elliott will appear in the ensuing month. 
Amongst its contents will be fouAd some of 
the earliest productions of this talented Writer, 
without any political allusions, which were 
alnoost unheeded at the time of their publica- 



tion — Southey alone addressing him to this 
effect: '* There is power in the least serious 
of these tales, but the higher you pitch your 
tone the better you succeed. Thirty years ago 
they would have made your reputation ; thirty 
years hence the world will wonder that they 
did not do so.'* 

In the Press, and shortly will be publistied, 
" Rainbow Sketches ; '* consisting of Comic 
and Serious Tales, Poems, &c., by John 
Francis. 
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BIRTHS. 

On the 24th ult., Lady C Abemethy, of 
a daughter, that lived a few hours. 

Lately, the Countess Poulett, of a son. 

On the 3rd ult, at East Sheen, Lady Char- 
lotte Penrhyn, of a daughter, still-bom. 

At Hadham Lordship, the lady of H. G. 
Ward, Esq., M.P., of a daughter. 

On the 5th ult., at Shugborough, the 
Countess of Lichfield, of a son. 

On the 4th ult, the Baroness De Biel, 
of a daughter. 

On the 5th ult, at Evington, the lady of 
Sir J. E. Honeywood, Bart., of a daughter. 

On the 1 1th ult, in Belgrave Square, 
the Countess of Pomfret,of a daughter. 
' On the 6th ult, in Eaton Place, the lady 
of Captain H. Portman, of a son and heir. 

On the 17th ult., in Charles street, Berke- 
ley Square, the Hon. Mrs. Ferguson, of a son. 



On the 15th ult., in Upper Gloucester 
Place, the lady of J. Searle, jun., Esq., of a 
daughter. 

At Florence, on the Srd ult, the lady of 
J. Hills, Esq., of a daughter. 

On the 16th ult, in Tavistock Square, the 
lady of B. B. Williams, Esq., of a son. 

At Prince Edward*s Island, on the 22nd of 
January, the lady of J. P. Collins, Esq., of a 

On the 14th ult, at Salcombe House, 
Devon, the lady of J. P. Cockbum, Esq., of a 
daughter. 

On the 16th ult, at Wiganthorpe Park, 
Yorkshire, the lady of William Garforth, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

On the 2nd ult, at Eltham, Kent, the lady 
of T. Lewin, Esq., of a son. 

In Queen Square, Bloomsbory, Mrs. Fre- 
derick R. Gere, of a daughter. 
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Tbe lady of A. Cohen, Esq., of Magdalen 
Row, Great Prescott Street, of a daughter. 

Mrs. Taylor, the celebrated authoress of 
** Luni- Solar, and Orrery Tables,'* ** Naviga- 
tion Simplified/* &c., of a son, East Street, 
Red Lion Square. 

At Frankfort-on-the- Maine, the lady of R. 
Koch, Esq., His Britannic Majesty's Vice- 
Consul, of a daughter. 

At Stranton Vicarage, county of Durham, 
the wife of the Rev. R. Webster, of a daugh- 
ter. 

At Paris, the lady of Charles P. Vale, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

In Upper Brook Street, Lady Louisa Finch, 
of a son and heir. 

At Bexley House, the Viscountess Marsham 
of a son, who survived but a few hours. 

MARRIAGES. 

On the 12th ult., at St George's, Hanover 
Square, by the Rev. Geoi^ge Millett, M.A., 
Daniel Burges, jun., Esq., of Clifton, to Eliza 
Mary, second daughter of Benjamin Travers, 
Esq., of Bruton Street. 

On the 9th ult, at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Christian Allhusen, Esq., Charlotte Square, 
to Anne, daughter of John Shield, Esq., of 
High Claremont Place, near Newcastle. 

On the 2nd ult, at the Catholic Chapel, 
Lincoln's Inn-fields, by the Rev. Dr. Baldeconi, 
and afterwards at St Pancras New Church, 
Mr. T. Reynolds, to Mary, eldest daughter of 
Mr. William Frost, of Holbom. 

On the Srd ult, at St Pancras New Church, 
S. Lane, Esq., eldest son of S. Lane, Esq., 
of Lynn, Norfolk, to Catherine Jane, second 
daughter of the late Rev. T. Bowys. 

On the drd ult, Captain H. Fane, 4th 
Dragoon Guards, son of General Sir Henry 
Fane, G.C.B. to Miss Christine Roche, niece 
and co-heiress of the late General Sir Philip 
Keating Roche, K.C.B. 

On the 26th ult, at Trinity Church, St. 
Marylebone, Lieut. -General Gosselin, to 
Miss Priscilla Dimsdale, of Brunswick Place, 
Regent's Park. 

On the 2nd of March, at Harewood, John 
Thomas Hope, Esq., eldest son of General 
the Hon. Sir Alexander Hope, G.C.B., to 
Lady Frances Anne Lascelles, second daughter 
of the Earl and Countess of Harewood. 

On the 18th of November last, at Telli. 
cherry, Madras, Captain William John Butter, 
worth, Acting Deputy Quartermaster-General 
of the Madras Army, to Harriet, second 
daughter of S. Nicholls, Esq. 

On the 18th ult., at St George's Church, 
Lawrence, son of Ormerod Heyworth, Esq., 
of Everton, to Charlotte Matilda, daughter of 
the late John Kayne, Esq., of New York. 

Mr Wm. Brown, of Sudbury, Suffolk, to 
Anne, youngest daughter of Mr. H. W. 
Gilbert, Redboum, Herts. 



DEATHS. 

On the 24th ult, at Bitton, near Teign- 
mouth, in the 79th year of his age, W. Mack- 
worth Praed, Esq., Seijeant^at-Law. 

At Calcutta, on the 28th of September 
last, in his 19th year, John J. Shank, Esq., of 
the civil service, second son of H. Shank, 
Esq., of Gloucester Place. 

On the 24th ult, at Ashdown House, the 
Hon. Mrs. Fuller, daughter of Lord Heath- 
field, and mother of Sir Trayton Fuller Elliott 
Drake, Bart. This lady was lineally descended 
from Sir Francis Drake, the first drcumnavi. 
gator. 

On the drd ult., at the house of Lord Arden 
in St James's Place, London, the Hon. Caro- 
line Francis Lady Heathcote, the widow of Sir 
William Heathcote, Bart., of Hinsley Park. 

On the drd ult, in Montagu Street, Port- 
land Square, Christiana, relict of the late 
Magnus Morton Herbert, of the Island of 
Nevis, Esq. 

On the 2nd of October, at Tittyghur, Maria 
wife of Theodore Dickens, Registrar of tbe 
Supreme Court of Calcutta, and youngest 
daughter of the late John Bridgman, Esq. 

On the drd ult., at the Lodge. South Lam- 
beth, Major-general Thomas Hardwicke, Ben- 
gal Artillery, aged 79. 

On the 23rd ult, at Frankfort-sur- Maine, 
aged 32, Stepheo, second son of the late Capt 
Cumberlidge, of the East India Company's 
service. 

On the 7th ult, Mr. W. Jeffery, bookseller. 
Pall-mall. 

On the 8th ult, at her house at Homerton, 
after a lingering illness, much regretted, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Portal, the daughter of Mr. Wm. 
Portal, formeriy of Bishopsgate street, Lon- 
don, ill the 79th year of her age- 

At MiUbrook, Cornwall, at the advanced 
age gf 100 years, Mrs. Broad. 

At Bayfield House, Bathwick-hill, aged 86, 
Mrs. Sarah f rowd, eldest sister of Dowager 
Viscountess Ezmouth. 

After a short illness, Lady Halsted, the lady 
of Sir L. W. Halsted, K.C.B. and eldest 
daughter of the late Lord Exmouth. 

On the 18th ult, William Horc, Esq., of 
Copthall Court, aged 66. 

On the 16th ult, Jane, fifUi daughter of Mr. 
B. Standring, Minories. 

On the evening of the 11th ult, suddenly, at 
his house in Upper Grosvenor Street, Henry 
Bertram Ogle, Esq., aged 61. 

On the 7th ult., Charies James Coverly, 
Esq., of Providence Row, Finsbury, and 
Lewisham, Kent, in his 73rd year. 

On the 10th ult., at Woolwich, Frances 
Charlotte Romer, second daughter of Captain 
Romer, Royal Artillery, aged 17. 

On the 8th ult, at the Grove, Hackney, 
Eliza, wife of Mr. John W. Scott, of the 
Stock Exchange. 
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EVSKINO DRS88E8. — SITTING FIGURE. 

The rebels composed of pale blue gaze syl- 
phide over pou de tote to correspond. Low 
corsage, plain behind, but draped horizontally 
before. A row of tulle blonde, set in rather full, 
borders the chemisette, rises above the corsage, 
and delicately shades the bosom. Beret sleeves, 
traversed obliquely by bands of blue gauze 
riband, with a rich satin stripe at each edge ; 
knots are placed on the bands at regular dis- 
tances. The front of the dress is ornamented 
with two rows of bands and knots, which 
descend from the ceinture to the bottom of the 
waist A bouquet of exotics with their foliage 
is placed in each knot. The hair is parted d 
la Madonna, on the forehead, arranged in a 
round knot behind, and ornamented with a 
full blown rose and foliage placed two on one 
side. Blue satin slippera. White kid gloves. 
Scarfs la To^/tont, of white Grenadine gauze, 
bordered and figured with gold. 

STANDING FIGURE. 

White satin or pou de soie under dress, a 
low corsage, the front square, and ornamented 
en treillage with narrow rose-leaves of rose 
runeette satin, they are placed perpendicularly ; 
a full quilling of blond lace borders the top of 
the corsage^ and stands up round the bust. 
Open robe of rose noisette crape ; the corsage 
is plain, and of the same height as the white 
one behind ; it is open before, and descends in 
longitudinal folds on each side, displaying the 
trimming of the under dress, it meets at the 
bottom of the waist, which is encircled by a 
band of figured pou de soie riband, tied in a 
short bow with long floating ends. Beret 
sleeves, a bouquet of red moss roses is attached 
among the folds about the centre of the sleeve, 
by a knot of rose-coloured satin riband. The 
skirt, open down the front, is trimmed down 
the sides and round the border with a triple 
fold of satin corresponding with the robe, it is 
laid on in light waves. The hair is arranged 
at the sides in tresses h la Chtilde; the hind 
hair disposed in platted braids, is wound round 

VOL. VI.— .MO. V. 



the summit of the head in the form of a coro- 
net ; two rose-coloured ostrich feathers placed 
within it, droop to the back of the head ; a 
gold circlet completes the ornaments of the 
coiffure. Gold ear-rings of a new form. Rose- 
coloured pou de soie slippers. Black lace 
gloves. 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON FASHIONS AND 
DRESS. 

Silk pelisses, both open and closed, are ex. 
pected to be very fiishionable this month in 
carriage dress. They are composed of pou de 
soie, gros d*it6, and other silks of a very rich 
kind. Some have the corsage nearly covered 
by a pelerine which crosses on the bosom, and 
has a square collar. Othere have a high cor- 
sage, trimmed with a drapery which comes 
from the shouldera to the waist ; it is com. 
posed of three folds on each side; a small 
torsade formed of two pipings, goes down the 
centre of the corsage in front. The skirts of 
these latter are closed before, and trimmed 
with folds in the form of a tabUer. Some of 
the othen have the skirts fastened down the 
side by knots of riband. There are some also 
closed, and these latter are trimmed with 
pattes of a very novel kind, edged with an 
exceedingly light and pretty fancy silk trim, 
ming. Though nothing can yet be said to be 
decided as to the form of dresses, it is however 
certain, that their enormous width will be 
considerably diminished. So, also, will that 
of sleeves, though they are expected to re. 
main full at the bottom. Pelerines will be 
a little smaller, and in general more open on 
the bosom. Several of the new ones are made 
with points, which pass under the ceinture, 
but do not extend below it, but the greater 
number are open upon the bosom, so as to 
display the front of the pelisse. 

Robes, in morning or half dress, do not as 
yet present any striking alterations in the form. 
Although several new materials have appeared, 
it is supposed that summer silks of delicate 
patterns will be preferred this month. The 
prettiest of these are the quadrilled gros de 
f 
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Naples, with a white or light-coloured ground, 
and a flower in each square ; those that have 
the ground the colour of unbleached linen, 
with the square of one shade of green, and the 
flower of another, are likely to be much in 
favour. Lilac and white, poussiire and ro8e» 
are also good contrasts ; plain pou de soie of 
that rich kind, called gros grains, figured pou 
desote, and gras dUt, will be in favour for 
robes. 

Persian shawls are an elegant spring novelty, 
the grounds are at once rich and light, the 
pattenis are interlaced and shaded quite in the 
Asiatic style. Plaid satin shawls, though 
rather too showy in our opinion, are very 
likely to be fashionable ; they have very large 
squares, with highly raised flowers in the 
centre of each, and a long fringe. 

Rice straw, gros de Naples glace, and pou 
de soie, will be employed both for hats and 
bonnets. It is expected that plain materials 
will be preferred, except for drawn bonnets, 
for which gros de Naples, quadrilled in two 
colours, will no doubt be very fashionable. 
We have already seen a good many of white 
and rose, white and lilac, and white and green. 
Some are trimmed in a light and simple style, 
with gauze ribands to correspond. Others 
have a light sprig of flowers placed in a knot 
of riband on one side. Where the bonnet is 
of plain silk, it is always ornamented with a 
sprig of flowers, either white or to correspond ; 
lilacs, roses, and hyacinths, are very generally 
employed. 

Some change, but as yet a trifling one, has 
taken place in the form of hats, the brim 
shorter at the ears and wider across the fore- 
head, is, we think, more generally becoming. 
The crowns are wider, they are still of the 
cone form, but only slightly so, and are placed 
farther back than they have lately been worn. 
Rice straw hats will be quite as fistshionable 
in evening-dress as they were last season, and 
it is supposed that they will be generally 
trimmed with feathers. Flowers will be uni- 
versally adopted in half-dress, those of a rare 
kind, such as exotics, and others that have 
been but recently cultivated, are expected to 
be the most fashionable. 

The only novelties worth our fair readers' 
attention in evening-dress, are those we have 
given in our engraving. Where the head-dress 
is not of hair, turbans continue in a majority ; 
and those Sl la Pride .have lost nothing of their 
vogue. Fashionable colours are expected to 
be apple and emerald green, primrose, dust- 
colour, blue, lilac, and diflferent shades of rose. 

COSTUME or PARIS BY A PARISIAN C0RRK8P0MDIKT. 

New materials for dresses are this year very 
numerous. Several of these for morning 
ntAjligc are of the finest Cashmere wool, and of 
a slighter kind than Cbali. These are the 
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Etoffes h. la Jvive, the foulards de kAne^ both 
plain and printed, and the mousselirtes delaine, 
these latter are printed in very smaU pattenis. 
it is supposed that they will be the only ones 
adopted in morning neglige. Plaid silks 
fiuiards, hUnes rubannis, and tissus Mastdipa- 
tames, are a mixture of silk and wool, some in 
large and some in small patterns, for half- 
dress. Printed organdis, though not yet 
adopted, are likely to be very fiishionable, both 
patterns and colours are of a delicate kind. 
Clear India muslin, a white ground figured in 
squares, with ajilei of purple Cashmere, is also 
a half-dress material, the high price of which 
renders it likely to be fashionable. 

Silks are the only materials for promenade 
robes and rtdingotes; a beautiful Irind of gros 
de Naples^ called HaitUnne, Furry tuffelus, 
striped, plaided, and plain, figured and qua- 
drilled, gros de Naples, and pou de soie of 
different kinds, seem all in equal favour. The 
redingote form is that principally adopted. 
Many are made closed down the side by knots 
of a different and strongly contrasted colour ; the 
lining of the pelisse corresponds, and forms a 
piping round the edge. Pelerines are for the 
most part rounded in front, and only meet at 
the throat, this fashion is very advantageous to 
the shape. Sleeves are decidedly smaller, they 
are for the most part made a la Ferronitre, 
that is to say, full at the bottom, but with the 
fulness confined at regular distances by bands. 

Gros de Milan, double pou de soie, and 
gros de Naples glad, begin to be employed for 
hats and bonnets ; a good many of the latter 
are of the drawn kind, composed of plaid 
ribands, trimmed with knots of riband to 
correspond, and flowers in which the different 
colours of the riband are united. The brims, 
both of hats and bonnets are smaller, and 
sUnd more off the face than they did last year. 
The interior of the brim is very full trimmed 
with flowers and ribands, which, as the brims 
are now rather wide, is generally becoming. 
Paille de rix, which for so many seasons has 
been the most fashionable material for hats 
and bonnets, is expected to be as much as ever 
in favour. The majority of the hats com- 
posed of it are trimmed with white ostrich 
feathers. 

It is certain, that as the season advances, 
white will be in favour, both in morning and 
evening dress. Some pelisse robes of cambric 
have already been made for the former; the 
skirts are richly embroidered in the toft&r 
form before, the corsage half high, with a very 
deep coUar trimmed with Brussels lace. Sleeves 
ft la Ferronilre^ the bands edged with narrow 
Brussels lace, so were also the long ends of the 
cambric ceinture. 

It is expected that lingerie will be this sea- 
son in very great request, both in morning and 
halfldress. Collars for the former are round 
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and small, and in general very fiiU of work. 
Those for half-dress are larger, the embroi- 
dery is usually of a lace pattern, and they are 
bordered with Brussels or English point lace. 
Collars are now always single. Pelerines 
offer a variety of forms, as yet there is no 
saying which will be preferred, nor do we 
perceive any actual novelty in them. The 
most elegant are of Indian muslin, embroi- 
dered en armure, the work covers the bosom : 
this is an exceedingly rich style. The fichus 
a la Payaanne, are an elegant accessory to 
half dress, they are embroidered in a serpen- 
tine pattern in cordenneU interspersed with 
bouquets. 

Riband scarfs are expected to continue in 



fieivour, some new ones have appeared of plain 
gros de Naples, bordered on each side by a 
wreath of flowers. The new ceintures are 
also of phiin riband, edged either with a co- 
loured sleipc, or a very narrow many coloured 
border. 

Among the new materials that are expected 
to be fashionable in evening-dress, we may 
cite the tUsu Memphis d'iii of Silk and Cash- 
mere wool ; Hss^t Dorcas, a new silk, printed 
in large patterns; taffetas Jane Grey, in broad 
stripes, and gros de Naples Eeossais, The 
colours expected to be in fieivour are dcrth 
poussUref pale blue, Scabteuse^ giroflee, mats, 
green and rose of different shades. 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



Mas. Loudok, the Author of '* First 
Love," has in the Press a new work, to be 
called '* Philanthropic Economy,*' or the 
Philosophy of Happiness, practically applied 
to the social, politi<»l, and commercial relations 
of Great Britain. 

A political and heroic Poem wiU be pub- 
lished in the course of a few days, entitled 
" The Prime Minister," dedicated to the 
Right Hon. Sir Robert Peel, Bart., M.P., 
pourtraying the present great crisis of the 
country, the relation of Mr. O'Connell to the 
government, and the conduct of the late 
Premier, and the late opposition. By a Peer. 

<* The Mechanics of Law Making," in- 
tended for the use of Legislators, and all 
other persons concerned in the making and 
understanding of English laws. By Arthur 
Symonds, Esq. 

Mr. Stanfield, the eminent Marine Painter, 
is now preparing for publication, a series of 
Views in the British Channel, and on the 
Coasts of England, Scotland, Irehind, France, 
Germany, and other picturesque portions of 
the European Continent. 

Mrs. J. K. Stanford, Author of " The 
Stoic," has a volume in the Press, under the 
title of *' A Lady's Gift, or Woman as she 
ought to be."" 

Lieutenant Allen, of the Navy, has just 
completed a Series of Picturesque Views in 
the Island of Ascension, accompanied by a 
highly interesting description of its singular 
aboriginal inhabitants; its Mountains, Caverns, 
Precipices, and the various productions of this 
extraordinary portion of our Globe. 

The Rev. A. Smith has a work in the 
Press, entitled, " An Essay towards a more 
exact Analysis of the Moral Perceptions:*' 
with a view to determine the ultimate essence 



of Right and Wrong, and illustrate the prin- 
ciples of Theology, Jurisprudence and general 
Politics. 

In the Press, by the Author of <' Old 
Maids," The Husband's Book, or the Book of 
Married Life. 

Plebeians and Patricians, a Novel, is now 
preparing for early publication. 

Mr. G. I. BenneU, the Author of " The 
Albanians," is about to publish a Novel, en- 
titied " The Empress." 

Mr. John Murray, of Montreal, has sent 
home a little Work for publication in this 
country, entitled, " The Emigrant and Tra- 
veller's Guide to and through Canada, by way 
of the River St Lawrence, as well as by way 
of the United States of America." 

A little volume of devotional poesy will ap- 
pear next week, under the title of " A Voice 
irom the Dormitory." 

Early in May will appear a pious effusion 
entitled, ** Spiritual Food for the Spiritual 
Mind." 

The Rev. R. Spence Hardy, having recently 
returned from the Missionary Station at Cey- 
lon, by way of the Red Sea, Egypt, Syria, 
Palestine, &c., has just produced a volume 
with plates, entitled, " Notices of the Holy 
Land." 

Lieutenant H. Lyster Maw's Statement in 
reply to a letter from Captain James Scott, 
R. N., which appeared in the United Service 
Journal for April, will be published on the 
5th instant. 

In the Press, and shortly will appear, in one 
volume crown 8vo., " The History of the 
Assassins," by the Chevalier Joseph Von 
Hammer, translated from the German, by 
Oswald Charles Wood, M.D. &c. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 

A I Broomley, the Hon. Lady Ramsay, of 
Balmain, of a daughter. 

At Edinhurgh, the Hon. Mrs. Liddell, of 
daughter. 

The lady of Albert Green, Esq., surgeon, 
11, Nottingham Terrace, Regent's Park, of a 
son. 

At Salisbury, the lady of A. Fane, Esq., of 
a daughter. 

At Edinburgh, the lady of J. Osborne, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

At the Hon. Lady Stuart's, Richmond-park, 
Lady Vere Cameron, of a son and heir. 

The Udy of J. P. A. Lloyd Phillips, Esq., 
of Dale-castle, Pembrokeshire, of a son. 

At Bevis Hill, near Southampton, the lady 
of J. F. Falwasser, Esq., of twin sons. 

Beaumont-street, the lady of Major H. H. 
Farquharson, of a daughter. 

At Upper Clapton, Mrs. Greatorex, of a 
daughter. 

The lady of J. Stewart, Esq., of Clapham, 
Yorkshire, of a daughter. 

At Lindley, Mrs. Applethwsite, of a 
daughter. 

On the 25th October, at St Thomas's 
Mount, Madras, the lady of Lieut A. F. 
Oakes, Horse Artillery, of a son. 
MARRIAGES. 

At St. James's Church, W. W. Pearson, 
Esq., to Lady Angehi Alexander, daughter of 
the Earl of Stirling. 

At St. Marylebone Church, J. C Chaplin, 
Esq., of Birmingham, to Matilda Adiiana 
Ayrton, only daughter of the late F. Ayrton, 
Esq., of Bombay. 

At Lee, J. T. MitcheR, Esq., to Isabella, 
daughter of Capt. J. Young. 

At the parish church of Eccles, by the Rev. 
W. Huntington, M.A., William Rathbone 
Greg, Esq., of Stand, near Bury, to Lucy 
Anne, daughter of William Henry Esq., M.D., 
of Pendlebury, all in Lancashire. 

At Hamburgh, by the Rev. Richard Baker, 
A.M., R. V. Swaine, Esq., of that city, to 
Jeannette, widow of the late W. Meyer, Esq., 
of the Island of Porto Rico. 

At St George*s, Hanover-square, Mr. 
Webster, to Miss Clapperton, of Curzon. 
street. 

At St. George*s, Bloomsbury, J. A. Mello, 
Esq., of St Andrew's-place, Regent's-park, to 
Anne Caroline, eldest daughter of the late T. 
R. Andrews, Esq., of Up|>er Bedford-place, 
Russell-square. 

At the Bavarian Chapel, and afterwards at 
St Martin 's-in.the- Fields, Captain J. H. 
Wood, of the Royal Artillery, to Maria 
Sophia, second daughter of Lieut. Colonel 
Campbell, of Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 



At All Souls' Church, Marylebone, Major 
Frederick Hill, 53rd Regiment, brother of Sir 
Rowland Hill, Bart, M.P., to Maria Jane, 
only daughter of the late Major J. D. Bring- 
hurst. King's Dragoon Guards. 

At St Mary's, Bryanston Square, Nathaniel 
Goldsmid, Esq., of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister- 
atLaw, eldest son of Edward Goldsmid, Esq., 
of Upper Harley-street, to Elizabeth, youngest 
daughter of the late Thomas Brett, Esq., of 
Spring Grove» Kent 

DEATHS. 

Henry David Inglis, Esq., son of the kte 
Henry David Inglis, Esq., Advocate, and 
Author of *' Spain in 1830," " The Chanod 
Islands," " Journey through Ireland, in 18S4,* 
&c., &c. 

At the Rectory House, in his 58th year, the 
Rev. Thomas Lane Freer, M.A., Rector of 
Handsworth, Staffordshire. 

C. R. Rowlatt, Mate of His Majesty*s ship 
Astrea, and eldest son of the Rev. C. R. Row- 
latt, of Bromley, Middlesex. 

At Greenwich, Mrs. Ann Moi^gan, eldest 
daughter of the late David Walter Morgan, 
LL.D., Confessor, &c. to his late Majesty 
George the Third, and Vicar of Little Leighs, 
in the county of Essex. 

At his house in Spring Gardens, William 
George Maton, M.D., Sec. &&, in his 61st 
year. 

At her house. Manor Place, Edinburgh, 
Agnata Frances, Lady Ramsay, widow of Sir 
William Ramsay, of Bamff, Bart 

At the Promenade, after a few hours' illness, 
Anna, the beloved wife of the Rev. R Dickson, 
and sister to Sir William Chatterton, Bart 

On Thursday, the 2nd inst., Sophia, the 
wife of A. A. Goldsmid, Esq.» of Cavendish, 
square, aged 36, to the great affliction of her 
family and friends. 

Aged 74, at East Bourne, the Right Hon. 
Elizabeth Countess Dowager of Buriington. 

At Forestplace, Leytonstone, Miss Gale, 
aged 63. 

At Margate, Benjamin Blackmore, Esq., 
aged 69. 

At Hythe, Mrs. Amelia Barry, aged 90. 

In the Close, on the 29th of March, in the 
14th year ot her age, Emily, youngest daughter 
of the Rev. T. Gamier, Prebendary of Win- 
chester Cathedral. 

At BUu*kheath, in consequence of scarlet 
fever, aged two years, Arthur, youngest son of 
E. Holroyd, Esq., one of the Commissioners 
of his Majesty's Court of Bankruptcy. 

At his residence, 47, Grand Parade, 
Brighton, Rebecca Ann, wife of Sir R. 
Hunter. 

In Grafton-street, aged 73, J. Blackwood, 
Esq., formerly of Canada. 
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THE COURT MAGAZINE. 



FASHIONS FOR THE MONTH OF JUNE, 1835. 



COURT DRESS. 

TuUe robe over white satin. Square eonage 
trimmed with blond lace, bouffant sleeves with 
blond ioboia and mancheiies. A white and red 
moss rose with foliage adorns each shoulder, 
and the front of each sleeve near the bottom ; 
a similar bouquet is attached at the eeinture by 
rich pale rose-coloured gauze riband, forming 
a long twisted nceud of a novel kind. A blond 
lace drapery aigraffed near the bottom by cor. 
responding bouquets, but of a larger size, is 
attached on the front of the skirt by a rich 
gauze riband. Train of rich rose-coloured 
groM de Naples brochi ; it is bordered with blond 
lace, which is surmounted by a trimming en 
bouilhnnc of rose gauze riband, with a knot 
between each bouillon, in which a sprig of 
white roses is inserted. Head dress, emeralds, 
and a profusion of white ostrich feathers. 
Parwre gold and emeralds. 

OBNRBAL 0B8XRVATI0NS ON FASHIONS AND 
DRESS. 

Although silk pelisses are still fashionable 
in carriage dress, they begin to be partially 
superseded by robes, the roigor part of which 
are as yet of figured or quadrilled ffroe de 
Naples. Others are of materials of the half- 
transparent kind, composed either wholly of 
fine Cashmere wool, or of a mixture of silk 
and wool ; those of small patterns and delicate 
colours are decidedly preferred. The pelisse 
or peignoir form is almost the only one adopted 
either for morning or half dress, round dresses 
being confined almost exclusively to full dress. 
An attempt has been made to bring up again 
the Amadis sleeves, but it appears certain 
that it will not succeed. Indeed the alteration 
that began last month to take place in the width 
of sleeves has remained stationary, and though 
their size is diminished, it is by no means so 
much so as was expected. The same may be 
said of the skirts of dresses ; they continue 
to be made long, but not ungracefully so. The 
principal novelty in morning dress is a mode of 
catting the sleeve in such a manner as to set it 
in without any plaits round the arm hole, 

▼Ot. VI.— >N0. vi» ^ 



which, however^ does not prevent it from being 
excessively wide on the shoulder. We con- 
sider that this adds much to the grace of the 
figure, but it is necessary to say that it is not 
generally adopted. Another innovation that 
appears to us a very happy one, is a drapery 
for the front of pelerines ; this is a fashion 
which we believe is very likely to take, as it 
adds much to the beauty of the shape. 

We may now consider the forms of hats and 
bonnets as settled for the season; the brims 
are, we think, a full inch larger than they were 
during the winter, but there is more latitude 
given to the taste of the wearer, for they 
may be open or close according to her fancy. 
Flowers are now rarely used for trimming thd 
interior of hats or bonnets in half dress ; the 
curtains at the backs of crowns are made of an 
unbecoming length and fulness. Drawn bon. 
nets have lost something of their vogue : the 
most novel are those of gros de Naples^ the 
colour of unbleached cambric, trimmed with 
ribands plaided in the same colour and rose, 
and lined with rose-coloured grot de Naples, 
This is a neat morning bonnet. Sewed Italian 
straw hats, trimmed with white ostrich feathers, 
are coming much into favour. There is quite 
a rage for rice straw ; we see it employed for 
the plain morning bonnet, adorned only with ft 
simple knot and brides of riband ; for the ele- 
gant half dress hat, with a round erasie brim, 
and cone crown wreathed with riband and 
crowned with flowers, a few light buds of which 
are intermixed with the blond lace that trims 
the interior of the brim ; and for the evening 
dress chapeaUf the brim turned up in front by 
an ornament composed of riband. A superb 
bouquet of ostrich feathers, a band, a knot, 
and perhaps floating ends of riband behind 
decorate the crown. The intermixture of 
flowers and feathers in the trimming of hats, 
which has been so long in favour, is now upon 
the decline. 

There is a great variety of new and beautiful 
ribands both for hats and scarfs. The ruban 
fleur des champs is flowered in a beautiful and 
delicate pattern, those with fringed dents are 
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FASHIONS FOR JUNE, 18S5. 



extremely rich; the Baffodere and the gaM€ 
oi$eau are of a lighter but a very pretty kind. 

White jaconot or moll muslin is much in 
ft vour in morning dress. These peignmrt are 
always embroidered, and worn with a pelerine 
worked to correspond. Pelerines are made of 
different forms ; those of a round shape are 
shorter than last year in front, and those with 
a point, which passes under the eeinture, are 
cut out upon the bust so as to display the 
shape. The most elegant of these dresses have 
the embroidery edged with Valenciennes lace. 
Embroidery was never more in favour than 
this year, and it is remarkable both for beauty 
and richness. Fashionable colours are those 
which we last month said were expected to be 
in favour. 



Peusbe robes, or peignoirs of light materials, 
with rich grenadine gauze shawls, or those 
broad riband scarfs called StoUeMf are now uni. 
versally adopted in promenade dress. Eioffet 
^ la Juive, mousMeiinet de Imii«> and other 
materials of a similar kind^ are more in favour 
than printed muslins, though the latter begin 
to be in request, as do also white ones. 

Lingerie enjoys a degree of favour hitherto 
unknown ; manchetteu and collars, or pelerines, 
are indispensible in morning dress, even of the 
plainest kind. Those of embroidered cambric 
afe most in favour for morning negligL There 
is no settled form for collars : they are worn 
large or small, round or square, but for undress 
the embroidery round the border should be 
narrow; caps are also indispensible in morning 
deshabille ; those that are quite for negligi are 
frequently composed of fine clear muslin, Tiith 
low cauls ; a border of Valenciennes lace fall- 
ing on the hair, and embroidered muslin lappets 
instead of brides. 

Pelerines for half dress, or for the prome- 
nade, are of different kinds. Some are of 
organdi d triple pelerine^ each fall bordered with 
a deep hem, through which a rich riband of some 
light colour is passed ; the scarf ends shorter 
than they were made last year, pass under the 
ceia/ure, which is composed of a riband to cor- 
respond, but broader ; it is tied in a bow in 
front; the neck knot corresponds. Other 
pelerines, either round or pointed, are very 
thickly covered with embroidery, and edged 
with lace. Several are finished round the top 
by a trimming formed of coques of riband. 

The materials mentioned in our last number 
•re those in favour for hats and bonnets, with 
the addition of crape, and Italian straw ; the 



latter, particularly the sewed kind, is in great 
request. Bonnets have this season lost the 
simplicity which used to distinguish them; 
they are, except for the early morning walk, 
quite as much decorated as hats, with the single 
exception of long white ostrich feathers, which 
are confined to the latter only. 

Caps in half dress have the trimming of the 
front rather high; those in which the lace is 
disposed in three points, the centre large, the 
side ones lower over the forehead, are very 
pretty. AferronUre of flowers, if we may so 
call it, crosses the lace near the forehead, it 
terminates in a small tuft of flowera at each 
side, the trimming of the front narrowing by 
degrees, descends en comeite under the chin. 
Another pretty style of cap has a narrow lace 
laid flat on the hair, and a full trimming turned 
back all round. 

Black mittens are still in request in half 
dress, but they are now embroidered in co* 
loured silks, and edged with raw silk fringe. 

Organdi, both plain and sprigged, with oo. 
loured cashmere wonted, is very finhionaUe 
in evening negligi. Some dresses of the former 
are made en peignoir, with a body almost up 
to the throat, and encircled at top with a full 
ruche of Valendennea lace. Similar mcftst 
go round the shoulden, and the bottom of the 
long sleeves, and a corresponding ruche dosee 
the robe down the front. Although this ia 
a very expensive dress, it is nevertheless, both 
in form and in the lace, an innovation, Valen- 
ciennes being always hitherto confined to room, 
ing dress. Although the materials mentioned 
last month are fashionable in evenhig dress, 
they are not so much in favour as white gauxe 
or tulie over gr<u de Naplee to correspond. 
We have seen some pretty dresses of these 
materials; with the sleeve of the beret kind, 
disposed in large hollow plaits, in each of 
which was a flower. The front draped very 
full across, had a single flower partially seen 
among the folds on each side, the bottom of 
the skirt was looped about half way to the 
knee on each side, by a knot of riband, ia 
which a bouquet of flowera is inserted. Tbia 
style of ornament appeara to ns lighter and 
more graceful than the tabliera which have 
been so long in vogue. 

Besides the coloura mentioned in our last 
number, we may cite as most fiubionaUe^ 
lilac, and a new shade of green vert, Lacardiere. 
It is called, strange to say, after a celebrated 
preacher, who has severely censured the present 
expensive style of ladies' dress. 
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DESCRIPTION OF THE ENGRAVING. 
EYENING DRESSES. 



Standing Fioube. 
A robe of white crape, embroidered in yery 
small gold sprigs. A broad hem sarrounds 
the dress, bordered with a light wreath of 
gold ; very full short sleeves, looped in three 
places with sprigs of flowers. The eortage of 
white satin, cut low and squara behind, with 
very full drapery of white satin fastened with 
sprigs of gold. The hair is parted so as to 
display the whole of the forehead, and descends 
in long Hrs-bowihwM on each side. The hind 
hair is platted, and arranged in a low round 
knot at the back of the head. A gold wreath 
encircles the head, it is placed far back. 
Massive gold ear-fings. Straw-coloured grena- 
dine gaaxe scarf. White jtou de aoie slippers 
White kid gloves embroidered in strnw-co- 
loured silk. 



Sitting Figurb. 
A white crape dress worn over white satin, 
die eoraage low, with plain back, and the 
drapery crossed on the front. The brooch 
fastened sufficiently low to display a little of 
the blonde ehemiaetie. Very full sleeves finish, 
ed by a ruche of blonde ; a small mantilla com- 
pletes the back and shoulders, with a double 
row of blonde lace. An embroidered wreath 
of moss roses, vrith buds and foliage, goes 
round the skirt and up the front. A band of 
riband, commencing at the waist and termi- 
natiog at the bottom of the dress with a bow, 
and edged with blond lace, finishes the petticoaL 
The hair is dressed very flat on the summit of 
the head, and in long loose ringlets at the sides ; 
two moss roses are placed in the plait, which 
is surrounded by a wreath of rose-buds. 
White satin slippers; white kid gloves. 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 



In the Press, «< Landscape Illustrations of 
Moore's Irish Melodies, with CommenU 
for the Curious. To be completed in three 
or four Parts. 

Lady Raffles is preparing for publication, an 
octavo edition of '* The Memoir of Sir Thomas 
Stamford Raffles." 

Just published, in one volume 8vo., *< Relics 
of the Sacred Ministry, being Thirteen Dis- 
courses by the late Rev. Philip Bearcroft, 
D.D., Master of the Charter House, Preben. 
dary of Ely, and Clerk of the Closet to 
<Jeorge TL** 

*' Gould's Dictionary of Artists of all Ages 
and Nations,** 2 vols. A new Edition. 

<* The National, Municipal and Parochial 
Register. 

'* The Railway Magazine," to be published 
monthly. 

*< Perils in the Woods, or the Emigrant 
Family's Return." By the Author of ** The 
Children's Fireside," " Wanderings of Tom 
Starboard,** &c. &c. 

Mrs. Joanna Baillle has in the Press tibree 
new Volumes of Dramas on the Passions, 
and Miscellaneous Dramas. 

The Nineteenth Part of «« Views in Eng- 
land and Wales, from Drawings by J. M. W. 
Turner, Esq., K.A., with Descriptive and 
Historic Illustrations, by H. £. Lloyd, Esq.," 
in 4to., will be published shortly. 



The Second Part of » Practical Observa- 
tions on the immediate Treatment of the Prin. 
cipal Emergencies that occur in Surgery and 
Midwifery, systematically arranged by W. S. 
Oke, M.D.," is nearly ready. 

•* The Autobiography of an Irish Travel- 
ler,** in 3 vols, post 8vo. 

« The Life and Times of William III., 
King of England and Stadtholder of Holland." 
By the Hon. Arthur Trevor, M.P., M.A., 
&c., of Christ Churoh, Oxford, 2 vols. 8vo. 

** Memoin of the Life, Works and Corre* 
spondence of Sir William Temple." By the 
Right Honourable Thomas Peregrine Cour- 
tenay, with a Portndt 

•• The Life of Edward Eari of Clarendon.** 
Bj T. H. Lister, Esq., Author of •• Granby,** 
&c. 

A new periodical, entitled " The Maga* 
zine of Domestic Economy," is announced for 
the First of July. 

'< The Life of Edward.the Black Prince." 
By O. P. R. James, Esq!, Author of Dam. 
ley," •• RicheUeu," " The Gipsy,*' &c. 

** Lectures on Diseases of the Chest" By 
Thomas Davis, M.D. 

<< Boyhood," a Poem. With other Poems 
and Truslations. By Charles A. Elton, 
Author of a Translation of Hesiod. With a 
Frontispiece by Ligfatfoot, from an original 
picture by Rippiiigille. 
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BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, AND DEATHS. 



BIRTHS. 

On the 22nd March, in the Danish Island 
of SL Croix, the Lady of R J. Grant, Esq., 
of a daughter. 

In Harley-street, the Countess of Kerry, of 
a daughter. 

In Gloucester-place, Portnian-square, the 
lady of J. Shepherd, Esq., of a daughter. 

At Cambridge-terrace, Hyde Park, the lady 
of the ReF. G. Miisgrave, of a son. 

At Charlton, the lady of Major G. Browne, 
of a son. 

In Surrey- street. Strand, the lady of Mr. 
Crosse, of a daughter. 

At Stone, Kent, the lady of the Rev. F. 
Heberden, of a daughter, stiU-bom. 

At Crocknacrieve, near Enniskillen, the 
lady of Colonel T. Stewart, of the Madras 
Army, of a son. 

MARRIAGES. 

At Bisham, Berks, T. £. Brinsden, Esq., 
of Great Marlow, to Sophia, youngest daugh- 
ter of Mr. Rolls, sen., of the same place. 

At St. Pancras Oiurch, Mr. George Tonge, 
of Mecklenburgh-square, to Ann, eldest 
daughter of the late John Hodgkinson, Esq., 
of Stamford-street. 

At St Pancras New Church, Anne, eldest 
daughter of B. Hinton, Esq., of Kensington, 
to Thomas Jervis Amos, eldest son of the late 
T. S. Amos, Esq.j^of New South Wales. 

At Finchley, W. £. Lake, £sq., of Finch, 
ley, to Sarah, youngest daughter of R. Wisdon, 
Esq., of the same place. 

At St George's Hanover-sqaare, Sir K A. 
Douglas, Bart., to Martha Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Joshua Rouse, Esq., of Blenheim 
House, Southampton. 

At Jersey, C. G. Bonsall, Esq., of Abe- 
rystwitb, to Ellen Louisa, daughter of the late 
Major £. Browne, of the Hon. East India 
Company. 

At Wotton.under-Edge, the Rev. K. H. 
Digby, son of Vice-Admiral Digby, K.C.B. 
and the Dowager Viscountess Andover, to 
Caroline, daughter of E. Sheppard, Esq., of 
the Ridge, Gloucestershire. 

At St George's, Hanover-tquare, Colonel 



£. B. Frederick, of Berkeley-square, to Ca- 
roline Mowbray, third daughter of the late 
George Smith, Esq. 

The Rev. E. H. Dawkins, Fellow of All 
Souls, and Vicar of Markham Clinton, Notus 
to Elizabeth, daughter of the late Sir W. H. 
Cooper, Bart, and widow of G. A. Dawkins, 
Esq. 

At Bampton, Oxfordshire, the Rev. C. 
Rose, B.D., of Long Coorobe, Oxfordshire, 
Rector of Cublington, Bucks, to Frances, 
daughter of the late W. Manley, Esq., one of 
his Majesty's Commlasionera of Excise. 

DEATHS. 

At Ealing, aged 88, £. Roberts, Esq., for 
upwards of 61 years Clerk of the Pells in hit 
Majesty's £xchequer. 

At Clapham, aged 94, Mrs. Elizabeth Cook, 
widow of the celebrated circumnavigator, 
Captain James Cook. 

In the Isle of Wight, aged 79, Walter Lock, 
Esq., Vice- Admiral of the White. « 

The Rev. J. W. Peers, L.L.D., rector of 
Morden, Surrey. 

Richard, eldest son of T. Jesson, Esq., of 
Westerham, Kent 

In Basinghall-street. Mr. T. Lorkin, aged28. 

At Brighton, the wife of James Bouwena, 
Esq. 

At Penzance, R. Alexander, Esq., aged 87. 

Sarah Georgiana, third daughter of R. Skyo- 
ner, Esq., of Mortimer^treet, aged 17. 

At Brixton-hill, Mary Ann, youngest 
daughter of Joseph Morris, £sq. 

At Southampton-row, J. Capper, £>q<f 
aged 88. 

At York.gate, Regent's-park, Capt H. 
Kater, F.R.S. 

Helen Maria, infant daughter of Mr. E. S. 
Meyer, of Bedford-street, Covent^gardeo. 

At Homerton, Thomas Parker, Esq., aged 
71. 

At Brighton, Mrs. Mary Portis, aged 74. 

Ferdinand, infiuit aon of Mr. H. Emanuel, 
of Bury-street 

At Blackheath, aged 69, the Hon. Sir A. 
Legge, K.C.B., Admiral of the Blue. 
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